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PREFACE 


TO  THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


(VOL.  I.) 


If  the  Tnorganic  department  of  chemistry  has  not  recently  been  ex- 
panded in  the  same  vast  proportion  as  the  Organic  branch  of  the 
science,  still  the  former  has  been  far  from  stationary  of  late  years. 
The  advance  observed  is  partly  in  the  old  direction  of  enlarging  the 
list  of  elements,  partly  and  more  conspicuously  in  supplying  deficient 
members  to  familiar  series  of  compounds,  and  in  thus  enlarging  these 
series, — ^as  in  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  oxygen,  and  of  sulphur 
with  oxygen.  But  the  most  important  feature  in  the  recent  progress 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry  has  been  the  rigorous  verification  which 
numerical  data  of  all  kinds  have  received,  whether  relating  to  physi- 
cal laws,  such  as  the  specific  heat  of  substances,  or  to  chemical  pro- 
perties and  composition.  The  statement  of  properties  and  relations 
has  thus  acquired  a  fulness  and  precision  for  many  substances,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  history  that  could  be  offered  of  the  same 
substances  even  but  a  very  few  years  ago.  This  correction  and  re- 
vision of  every  minute  branch  of  the  science  was  never,  indeed,  more 
general  and  rapid  than  at  the  present  time.  The  enlarged  means  of 
practical  instruction  in  chemistry,  now  everywhere  provided  for  the 
student,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  able  investi- 
gators, have  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  this  result. 

Progress  of  this  description  cannot  fail  to  effect  the  theoretical 
views  of  chemists,  and  to  promote  sound  conclusions  by  affording  an 
extended  and  safe  foundation  for  reasoning,  in  a  body  of  well  esta- 
blished facts.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fundamental  views  re- 
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specting  the  constitution  of  salts  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, but  the  great  questions  of  chemical  theory,  if  not  yet  solved, 
have  at  least  been  correctly  enunciated,  and  a  general  assent  obtained 
to  the  facts  upon  which  they  rest. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  the 
Author  has  incorporated  much  new  and  accurate  information  with  the 
old,  while  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  to  both  the  space  and  the  measure 
of  importance  which  their  true  value  demanded.  In  such  a  work, 
judicious  selection  of  matter  is  as  necessary  as  careful  condensation, 
while  the  grounds  of  the  selection  are  changed  with  the  shifting 
point  of  view  from  which,  in  a  progressive  science,  the  retrospect  is 
taken. 

The  important  bearings  of  the  laws  of  Heat,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  physical  condition  of  matter,  have  led  to  their  con- 
sideration before  the  chemical  properties  of  substances,  in  this  as  in 
most  other  elementary  treatises  on  chemistry.  Light  is  then  shortly 
considered,  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  chemical  relations.  The  prin- 
ciples of  its  Nomenclature,  in  wliich,  compared  with  many  sciences, 
chemistry  has  been  highly  fortunate,  are  then  explained,  together 
with  the  symbolical  notation  and  chemical  formulsB  in  use,  by  means 
of  which  the  composition  of  highly  compound  bodies  is  expressed 
with  the  same  palpable  distinctness  which,  in  arithmetic,  attends  the 
use  of  figures,  in  the  place  of  words,  for  the  expression  of  numerical 
sums. 

A  considerable  section  of  the  present  volume  is  then  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  chemistry,  under 
the  heads  of  combining  proportions,  atomic  theory,  doctrine  of 
volumes,  isomorphism,  isomerism,  constitution  of  salts,  chemical 
affinity  and  polarity,  including  the  propagation  of  affinity  through 
metallic  and  saline  media,  in  the  voltaic  circle,  with  the  new  subject 
of  the  atomic  volume  of  solids. 

The  materials  of  the  inorganic  world  are  then  described  under  two 
great  divisions  of  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds. 

University  College,  London, 
September  1850. 
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CHAPTER  L 


HEAT. 


The  objects  of  the  material  world  are  altered  in  their  properties  b; 
heat  in  a  very  remarkable  maimer.  The  conversion  of  ice  into  water^ 
and  of  water  into  vapour^  by  the  application  of  heat^  affords  a  f amiUar 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  this  agent  in  changing  the  condition  of 
bodies.  All  other  material  substances  are  equally  under  its  influence ; 
and  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  and  varied  phen(»nena^  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  chemical  inquirer. 

Heat  is  very  readily  communicated  from  one  body  to  another; 
so  that  when  hot  and  cold  bodies  are  placed  near  each  other,  they 
speedily  attain  the  same  temperature.  The  obvious  transference  of 
heat  in  such  circumstances  impresses  the  idea  that  it  possesses  a  sub- 
stantial existence,  and  is  not  merely  a  quality  of  bodies,  like  colour 
or  weight ;  and  when  thus  considered  as  a  material  substance,  it  has 
received  the  name  caloric.  It  would  be  injudicious,  however,  to  enter 
at  present  into  any  speculation  on  the  nature  of  heat;  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  it  differs  from  matter,  as  usually  conceived,  in  several 
respects.  Our  knowledge  of  heat  is  limited  to  the  different  effects 
which  it  produces  upon  bodies,  and  the  mode  of  its  transmission; 
and  these  subjects  may  be  considered  without  reference  to  any 
theory  of  the  nature  of  this  agent. 

The  subject  of  Heat  will  be  treated  of  under  the  following  heads : 

1 .  Expansion,  the  most  general  effect  of  heat,  and  the  Thermometer. 

2.  Specific  heat. 
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EXPANSION  OF  SOLIDS. 

8.  The  commmiication  of  heat  by  Conduction  and  Badiation. 

4.  Liquefaction^  as  an  effect  of  heat. 

5.  Vaporization^  or  the  gaseous  state^  as  an  effect  of  heat. 

6.  Speculative  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  heat. 

EXPANSION  AND  THE  THERMOMETER. 


All  bodies  in  nature^  solids^  liquids^  or  gases^  suffer  a  temporary 
increase  of  dimension  when  heated^  and  contract  again  into  their 
original  volume  on  cooling. 

1.  Expansion  of  solids. — ^The  expansion  of  solid  bodies,  such  as 
the  metals,  is  by  no  means  considerable,  but  may  readily  be  made 
sensible.  A  bar  of  iron  which  fits  easily  when  cold  into  a  gauge,  will 
be  found,  on  heating  it  to  redness,  to  have  increased  sensibly  both 
in  length  and  thickness.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals, 
indeed,  and  the  immense  force  with  which  tliese  changes  take  place, 
are  matters  of  familiar  observation,  and  are  often  made  available 
in  the  arts.  The  iron  hoops  of  carriage  wheels,  for  instance,  are 
applied  to  the  frame  while  they  are  red  hot,  and  in  a  state  of 
expansion,  and  being  then  suddenly  cooled  by  dashing  water  upon 
them,  they  contract  and  bind  the  wood-work  of  the  wheel  with  great 
force.  The  expansion  of  solids,  however,  is  very  smaU,  and  requires 
nice  measurement  to  ascertain  its  amount.  The  expansion  in  length 
only  has  generally  been  determined,  but  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  body  expands  also  in  its  other  dimensions  in  an 
equal  proportion.  The  first  general  fact  observable  is,  that  the 
amount  of  dilatation  by  heat  is  different  in  different  bodies.  No 
two  solids  expand  alike.  The  metals  expand  most,  and  their  rates 
of  expansion  are  best  known.  Bods  of  the  undermentioned  sub- 
stances, on  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  elongate  as  follows : — 


Zinc  (cut) 

.     1  on  323 

Zinc  (aheet) 

.     1    "    340 

Lead 

.     I    "   351 

Tin 

.     1    "   516 

SUfcr 

.     1    ••    524 

Copper     . 

.     1    ••    581 

Bru8 

.     1    «•    584 

Pore  Gold                .     1 

on 

682 

Iron  Wire                      1 

812 

PaUadiam         .        .     1 

1000 

Glasi  without  lead    .     1 

1142 

Platinam                   .     1 

1167 

Flint  glass                 .     1 

1248 

Blaclcmarble(Lacamte)  1   "   28.'t3 

This  is  the  increase  which  these  bodies  sustain  in  length.     Tlieir 
increase  in  general  bulk   is  about  three  times  greater.     Tims,   if 
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glass  elongates  1  part  in  1248  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  it  will  dilate  in  cubic  capacity  8  parts  in  1248,  or  1  part  in 
416.    The  expanded  bodies  return  to  their  original  dimensions  on 
cooling.     Wood  does  not  expand  much  in  length;  hence  it  is 
occasionally  used. as  a  pendulum  rod.     For  the  same  reason  a  slip 
of  marble,  of  the  variety  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  was 
employed  for  that  purpose,  in  constructing  the  clock  of  the  fioyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.     Glass  without  lead  expands  by  the  table 
txVt  part,   while   the   metal   platinum   expands  very  little  less, 
(ttW)-     Hence  the  possibility  of  cementing  glass  and  platinum 
together,  as  is  done  in  many  chemical  instruments.     Other  metals 
pushed  through  the  glass  when  it  is  red  hot  and  soft,  shrink  after- 
wards so  much  more  than  glass  on  cooling,  as  to  separafie  from  it, 
and  become  loose.     Zinc  is  the  most  expansible  of  the  metals ;  it 
expands  nearly  four  times  more  than  platinum  from  the  same  heat. 
But  ice,  of  which  the  contraction  by  cold  has  been  observed  for  80  or 
40  degrees  under  the  freezing  point,  proves  to  be  more  dilatable  even 
than  the  metals,  the  rate  of  this  solid  being  in  the  proportion  of 
wirth  part,  while  that  of  zinc  is  ^Mi  part  only  * 

The  most  important  discovery,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  that 
has  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  dilatation  of  solids  by  heat,  is  the 
observation  of  Professor  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  that  the  angles  of 
some  crystals  are  affected  by  changes  of  temperature.   This  proves  that 
some  solids  in  the  crystalline  form  do  not  expand  imifonnly,  but  more 
in  one  direction  than  in  another.     Indeed,  Mitscherlich  has  shown 
that  while  a  crystal  is  expanding  in  length  by  heat,  it  may  actually  be 
contracting  at  the  same  time  in  another  dimension.    An  ande  of 
rhomboidal  calcareous  spar  alters  eight  and  a  half  minutes  of  a  degree 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  pomts  of  water.    But  this  unequal 
expansion  does  not  occur  in  crystals  of  which  all  the  sides  and  angles 
are  alike,  as  the  cube,  the  regular  octohedron,  the  rhomboidal 
dodecahedron.     In  investigating  the  laws  of  expansion  among  solids, 
it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  make  choice  of  crystallized  bodies.     For 
in  a  substance  not  regularly  crystallized,  the  expansion  of  different 
specimens  may  not  be  precisely  the  same,  as  the  internal  structure 
may  be  different.     Hence  the  expansions  of  the  same  substance  as 
given  by  different  experimenters,  do  not  always  exactly  correspond. 
The  same  glass  has  been  observed  to  dilate  more  when  in  the  form  of 
a  solid  rod,  than  in  that  of  a  tube;  and  the  numerous  experiments 

♦  finmner  (fils),  Anndet  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyriquf ,  3  s^rie,  tome  14,  p.  377. 
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on  uncrystallized  bodies,  wliich  we  possess,  have  afforded  no  ground 
for  general  deductions. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  the  same  solid  is  more  expansible 
at  high  than  at  low  temperatures,  although  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  is  in  general  not  considerable.  Tims,  if  we  mark  the 
progress  of  the  dilatation  of  a  bar  of  iron  under  a  graduated  heat,  we 
find  that  the  increase  in  dimension  is  greater  for  one  degree  of  heat 
near  the  boiling  point  of  water,  than  for  one  degree  near  its  freezing 
point.  Solids  are  observed  to  expand  at  an  accelerated  rate,  in 
particular,  when  heated  up  to  near  their  fusing  points.  The  cohe- 
sion or  attraction  wliich  subsists  between  the  particles  of  a  solid  is 
supposed  to  resist  the  expansive  power  of  heat.  But  many  solids 
become  less  tenacious,  or  soften  before  melting,  which  may  account 
for  their  increasing  expansibihty.  Platinum  is  the  most  uniform  in 
its  expansions  of  the  metals. 

Such  changes  in  bulk,  from  variations  in  temperature,  take  place 
with  irresistible  force.  Tliis  is  well  illustrated  in  an  experiment, 
which  was  first  made  upon  a  gallery  in  the  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  in  Paris,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  has  been  success- 
fully repeat<5d  in  many  other  buildings.  The  opposite  walls  of  the 
edifice  referred  to  were  bulging  outwards,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
floors  and  roof,  which  endangered  its  stability.  By  the  directions  of 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  stout  iron  rods  were  laid  across  the  building, 
with  their  extremities  projecting  through  the  opposite  walls  so  as  to 
bind  them  together.  Half  the  number  of  the  rods  were  then  strongly 
heated  by  means  of  lamps,  and,  when  in  an  expanded  condition,  a 
disc  on  either  extremity  of  each  rod  was  screwed  firmly  up  against 
the  external  surface  of  the  wall.  On  afterwards  allowing  the  rods  to 
cool,  they  contracted,  and  drew  the  walls  to  which  they  were  attached 
somewhat  nearer  together.  The  process  was  several  times  repeated, 
till  the  walls  were  restored  to  a  perpendicular  position. 

The  force  of  expansion  always  requires  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
arts,  when  iron  is  combined  in  any  structure  with  less  expansible 
materials.  The  cope-stones  of  walls  are  sometimes  held  together 
with  clamps,  or  bars  of  iron :  such  bars,  if  of  cast  iron,  which  is 
brittle,  often  break  on  the  first  frost,  from  a  tendency  to  contract 
more  than  the  stone  will  permit ;  if  of  malleable  iron,  they  generally 
crush  the  stone,  and  loosen  themselves  in  their  sockets.  "WTien  cast 
iron  pipes  are  employed  to  conduct  hot  air  or  steam  through  a 
factory,  they  are  never  allowed  to  abut  against  a  wall  or  an  obstacle 
which  they  might  in  expanding  overturn.     Lead,  from  its  extreme 
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softness^  is  permanently  expanded  when  repeatedly  heated ;  a  waste 
steam  pipe  of  that  metal  being  elongated  several  inches  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  compound  bar,  made  by  riveting  or  soldering  together  two 
thin  plates  of  copper  and  platinum,  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
unequal  expansion  by  heat.  The  copper  plate,  being  much  more 
expansible  than  platinum,  the  bar  is  bent  upon  the  appUcation  of 
heat  to  it;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  copper  is  on  the  outside 
of  the  curve.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  by  a  proper  attention 
to  the  expansions  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  composed,  a  bar  of 
this  kind  might  be  so  constructed,  that  although  it  was  heated  and 
expanded,  its  extreme  points  should  always  remain  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other,  the  lengthening  being  compensated  for  by 
the  bending.  The  balance-wheels  of  chronometers  are  preserved 
invariable  in  their  diameters,  at  all  temperatures,  by  a  contrivance 
of  this  kind.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  a 
thermometer  of  solid  materials — ^that  of  Breguet. 

When  hot  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  a  thick  plate  of  glass, 
the  upper  surface  is  heated  and  expanded  before  the  heat  penetrates 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate.  There  is  here  unequal  expansion, 
as  in  the  slip  of  copper  and  platinum.  The  glass  tends  to  bend, 
with  the  hot  and  expanded  surface  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  but 
is  broken  from  its  want  of  flexibility.  The  occurrence  of  such  frac- 
tures is  best  avoided  by  applying  heat  to  glass  vessels  in  a  gradual 
manner,  so  as  to  occasion  no  great  inequality  of  expansion ;  or  by 
using  very  thin  vessels,  through  the  substance  of  which  heat  is  rapidly 
transmitted. 

This  effect  of  heat  on  glass  may  by  a  little  address  be  turned  to 
advantage.  Watch-glasses  are  cut  out  of  a  thin  globe  of  glass,  by 
conducting  a  crack  in  a  proper  direction,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  or 
piece  of  tobacco  pipe,  heated  to  redness.  Glass  vessels  damaged  in 
the  laboratory  may  often  be  divided  in  the  same  manner,  and  still 
made  av^able  for  useful  purposes. 

Both  cast  iron  and  glass  are  pecuUarly  liable  to  accidents  from 
unequal  expansion,  when  in  the  state  of  flat  plates.  Plate  glass, 
indeed,  can  never  be  heated  without  risk  of  its  breaking.  The  flat 
iron  plates  placed  across  chimneys  as  dampers,  are  also  very  apt  to  split 
when  they  become  hot,  and  much  inconvenience  has  often  been 
experienced  in  manufactories  from  this  cause.  A  slight  curvature  in 
their  form  has  been  found  to  protect  them  most  effectually. 

Expansion  of  liquids. — In  liquids  the  expansive  force  of  heat 
is  little  resisted  by  cohesive  attraction,  and  is  much  more  considerable 
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than  in  solids.  This  fact  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  filling  the  bnlb 
and  part  of  the  stem  of  a  common  thermometer  tube  with  a  liquid^  and 
applying  heat  to  it.  The  liquid  is  seen  immediately  to  mount  in 
the  tube. 

The  first  law^  in  the  case  of  liquids^  is  that  some  expand  much 
more  considerably  by  heat  than  others.  Thus,  on  being  heated  to 
the  same  extent,  namely,  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiUug  point  of 
water — 

Spirit  of  wine  expand  .  .    ^,  that  is,    9  measures  become  10 

Fixed  oils     .        .  .  t^,      «'       12             "               13 

Water  .  „v^.    «•      2276        "               2376 

Mercury  .  ^.y,    "      65-5          "               565    ' 

Spirit  of  wine  is,  therefore,  six  times  more  expansible  by  heat 
than  mercury  is.  The  difierence  in  the  heat  of  the  seasons  affects 
sensibly  the  bulk  of  spirits.  In  the  height  of  summer  spirits  will 
measure  5  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

The  new  liquids  produced  by  the  condensation  of  gases  appear  to 
be  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  dilatability.  M.  Thilorier  has 
observed,  that  fluid  carbonic  acid  is  more  expansible  by  heat  than  air 
itself;  heated  from  32°  to  86°,  twenty  volumes  of  this  liquid  increase 
to  twenty-nine,  which  is  a  dilatation  four  times  greater  than  is  pro- 
duced in  air,  by  the  same  change  of  temperature.'^  Mr.  Kemp 
extended  this  observation  to  liquid  sulphurous  acid  and  cyanogen, 
which,  although  not  possessing  the  excessive  dilatability  of  liquid 
carbonic  acid,  are  still  greatly  more  expansible  than  ordinary  liquids. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  had  several  years  before  discovered  certain  fluids 
in  the  minute  cavities  of  topaz  and  quartz,  which  seemed  to  bear 
no  analogy  to  any  other  then  known  liquid  in  their  extraordinary 
dilatabiUty.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  liquefied 
gases,  but  probably  were  so  in  part.t 

A  singular  correspondence  has  been  observed,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,{ 
between  two  particular  liquids — alcohol  and  bisulphuret  o^  carbon, 
in  the  amount  of  their  expansion  by  heat :  although  each  of  these 
liquids  has  a  peculiar  temperature  at  which  it  boils — 

Alcohol  at ITS'" 

Sulpharet  of  carbon  at  •        •        116^ 

still  the  ratios  of  expansions  from  the  addition,  and  of  contraction 


*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3  s^rie,  t  60,  p.  427. 

t  Edinburgh  Phil.  Trans.  toI.  x.  p.  11,  IS24.    Also  toI.  xti.  p.  11,  1845. 

I  Ann.  de  Chimie,  2  a^rie,  t.  2. 
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from  the  loss  of  heat^  are  found  to  be  unifonnly  the  same  in  these  two 
liquids^  compared  at  the  same  distance  from  their  respective  boiling 
points.  A  similar  relation  has  lately  been  observed  by  M.  Isidore 
Pierre,  between  the  bromide  of  ethyl  and  bromide  of  methyl,  and 
between  the  iodide  of  ethyl  and  iodide  of  methyl,  which  does  not 
appear  to  exist  between  a  pair  of  isomeric  bodies,  which  were  also 
compared, — ^namely,  the  formiate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  and  the  acetate  of 
oxide  of  methyl.  The  observations  made  with  this  view  on  four 
different  groups  of  liquids,  including  those  mentioned,  are  thus 
^dubited,  the  degrees  of  temperature  being  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale* : — 


CONTmACnON   OF   LIQUIDS   mOM   THS 

BOILING   POINT  (pIBBBb). 

VAKBS  OF  THB 

LIQUIDS. 

BOILINQ 
POINT. 

TBMPBaATURBB 

eqaidistant  flrom 

the  boiling  point 

for  each  pnoap. 

IITTBaTAL 

between  the 
two  preced- 
ing tempe- 
rature!. 

▼OLUMB 

at  boiUnir 
point. 

▼OLVVBB 

at  the  eqai- 
distant tem- 
peratures. 

I.    OBOUP. 

Snlplraret  of  carbon 

Alcohol 

Wood-ipirit  .   .   . 

II.    OBOUP. 

Bromide  of  ethyl    . 
Bromide  of  methyl 

ni.    GBOUP. 

Iodide  of  ethyl   .   . 
Iodide  of  methyl    . 

IT.   OBOUP. 

Formiate  of  oxide  > 
ofethyl    .   .  \ 

Acetate  of  oxide  1 
of  methyl     .  S 

118-22** 
172-94** 
151-34** 

105-26** 
55-4** 

158** 
110-84** 

127-22** 
139-10** 

—  22-72** 
32** 

- 10-4** 

32** 

—  17-86** 

32** 

—  1516** 

—  20-12** 

— 15-8** 
32«» 

140-94** 
140-94** 
140-94** 

73-26** 
73-26** 

126** 
126** 

107-1** 
107-1** 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

0-913099 
0-914452 
0-905819 

0-944375 
0-944575 

0-918704 
0-916643 

0-910223 
0-918750 

I  have  only  to  add  the  following  results  obtained  by  M.  Muncke^ 
of  St.  Petersburght : — 

BXPANSION  OP  LIQUIDS,  VOLUME  AT  32^  PAHB.  BBINO  1. 

Solationof  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0-9465)    ...  1-0198310  at  113**  (45**  Centig.) 
Hydrochloric  add  (ip.  gr.  1-1978)       ...  10253598  «    '• 

Nitric  acid  (ip.  gr.  1*4405)  1-0479512  «     «« 

1*1148853  at  212**  (100**  Centig.) 


... 


*  M.  Pierre  haa  aleo  examined  the  diktatioiu  of  water,  oxide  of  ethyl  (ether),  and 
chloride  of  ethyl.  The  resolta  he  haa  already  publiahed  are  the  most  exact  and  Talnable 
we  poeaesa  on  the  labject  of  the  dilatation  of  liquids ;  and  he  is  proceeding  with  his 
experiments.    Ann.  de  Chimie,  &c.,  3  s^rie,  t.  15,  p.  325.     1845. 

f  See  the  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie  of  Liebig,  Poggendorff,  and  Wohler,  vol.  i. 
p.  632 ;  article  Anadehnung  (Dilatation). 
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ictcid(ip.  fr,  1J36) 

1  petroleum  (ip.  gr.  0-7813) 


.  1-057849S  at  212?  (100°  Ceatij.) 

.  I-I38es7r  ■[  446°  (230°  Centlg.) 

.  l-10600S9it203°(95°    Ctntig.) 

.  l-078r(MUtt212°(100°  Ceolig.) 


The  Becoad  law  is,  that  liquids  are  progressive!;  more  expansible 
at  higher  than  at  lower  temperatures.  This  is  less  the  caae  with 
mercmy,  perhaps,  than  with  anj  other  liquid.  The  expansions  of 
that  liquid  are,  indeed,  so  uniform,  as  to  render  it  extremely  propn 
fOT  the  conatmctioa  of  the  thermometer,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 
The  rate  of  expansion  of  mercury  was  determined  with  extraordi- 
nary ctoe  by  Dulong  and  Petit. 

From    0°  to  100°  Centisnde,  mercory  eipaod*  I  meuore  od  Hi 

"  100° "  200°     "        "       "     1     "       m 

•'    200°  ■■  300°        "  "  "         1        '■  S3 

According  to  the  same  experimenters,  the  expansion  of  mat:ury, 
confined  in  ^ass  tubes,  is  only  1  on  648.  The  dilatation  of  the 
glass  causes  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  to  be  enlarged,  so  that  the 
whole  expansion  of  the  mercuij  b  not  indicated.     The  only  mode 


namely,  heating  the  liquid  in  one  limb  of  a  syphon  (see  fig.  1),  and 
observing  how  high  it  rises  above  the  level  of  the  same  hquid  in  the 
other  limb,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  columns  of  course 
balance  each  other,  and  the  shorter  column  of  dense  fiuid  supports 
a  longer  column  of  dilated  fluid.  All  other  modes  of  obtaining  the 
absolute  expansions  of  liquids  are  fallacious. 

No  pn^ress  has  yet  been  made  in  discovering  the  law  by 
which  expansions  of  hquids  are  regulated  ;  for  the  complicated 
mathematical  formuhe  of  Biot,  Dr.  Young,  and  others,  are  mere 
general  expressions  for  these  expansions,  which  proceed  upon  no 
ascertained  pliysical  principle.  Some  theory  must  be  formed  of 
the  constitution  of  liquids,  before  we  can  hope  to  account  for  their 
expansions. 
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Count  Bumford  ascertained  the  contraction  of  water  for  eveiy  22|^ 
degrees^  in  cooling  from  212°  to  32°.     The  results  are  as  follows  : — 


2000  measures 

of  water  contract — 

In  cooling  22J  degrees. 

or  from  219® 

to 

189iO     . 

18     measures. 

it 

189^ 

167 

..     162 

i« 

167 

144^ 

..     138 

It 

••          144^ 

122 

..     11-5 

t4 

122 

99^      .. 

.       9-3        "                                          , 

•  < 

99^ 

77 

.       71         "                                          i 

tl 

77 

54i       . 

3-9 

tl 

54i 

32 

0-2 

• 

#                X 

1 T X     •_ 

1-?__X     J._ 

-   i_^i-i_  

Fig.  2. 


The  expansion  of  water  by  heat  is  subject  to  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarily^  which  occasions  it  to  be  extremely  irregular^  and  demands 
special  notice.  This  liquid^  in  a  certain  range  of  temperature^  becomes 
an  exception  to  the  very  general  law  that  bodies  expand  by  heat. 
VlThen  heat  is  applied  to  ice-cold  water,  or  water  at  the  temperature 
of  32°  this  liquid,  instead  of  expanding,  contracts  by  every  addition 
of  heat,  till  its  temperature  rises  to  40°,  at 
or  very  near  which  temperature  water  is  as 
dense  as  it  can  be.  And,  conversely,  when 
water  of  the  temperature  of  40°  is  exposed 
to  cold,  it  actually  expands  with  the  progress 
of  the  refrigeration.  Water  may,  with  caution, 
be  cooled  20  or  25  degrees  below  its  freezing 
point,  in  the  fluid  form,  and  still  continue 
to  expand.  It  is  curious  that  this  liquid,  in 
a  glass  bulb,  expands  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  amount  on  each  side  of  40S 
when  either  heated  or  cooled  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees.  Hence,  when  cooled  to  36° 
it  rises  to  the  same  point  in  the  stem  as 
when  heated  to  44°;  at  32°  it  stands  at  the 
same  point  as  at  48°;  at  20°,  at  the  same 
point  as  at  60°,  temperatures  (fig.  2).  The 
expansion  of  water  by  cold,  under  40°,  is 
certainly  not  very  great,  being  little  more 
than  1  part  in  10,000  at  32^';  hence  it 
was  early  suspected  that  it  might  be  an 
illusion,  from  the  contraction  of  the  glass  bulb  (in  which  the  expe- 
riment was  always  made)  forcing  up  the  water  in  the  stem.     But 
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all  grounds  of  objection  on  this  score  have  been  removed  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  expenment  has  subsequently  been  conducted, 
particularly  in  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Hope,  of  Edinbui^h,  on 
this  subject. 

Dr.  Hope  carried  a  deep  glass  jar,  filled  with  water  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  50°,  into  a  very  cold  room ;  and  having  immersed  two  small 
thermometers  in  the  water,  one  near  the  surface,  and  the  other  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jar,  watched  their  indications  as  the  cooling 
proceeded.  ITie  thermometer  above  indicated  a  temperature  higher 
by  several  degrees  than  the  thermometer  below,  till  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  40°,  that  is,  the  chilled  water  fell  as  usual  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  or  became  denser  as  it  lost  heat,  as  illustrated  in 
fig.  8.  At  40°  the  two  thermometers  were  for  some  time  steady, 
(fig.  4),  but  as  the  cooling  proceeded  beyond  that  point,  the 
instrument  in  the 
higher  situation  indi- 
cated the  lower  tem- 
perature (fig.  5) ;  or 
the  water  now  as  it 
became  colder,  became 
lighter,  and  rose  to 
the  top.  A  better  de- 
monstration of  the 
fact  in  question  could  not  be  devised. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  several  philosophers  to  determine 
the  exact  temperature  of  this  turning  point  at  which  water  possesses  its 
maximum  density.  By  the  elaborate  experiments  of  both  HiiUstrom 
and  of  Muncke  and  Stampfer,  as  calculated  by  HiiUstrom,  this  point  is 
89"'38,  or  4°'l  Centigrade.  Budbei^  has  more  recently  obtained 
4°-02  C,  and  Deapretz  4°00  C,  or  39°-2  Fahr.,  the  number  now 
generally  taken.  Sir  C.  Bladen  and  Mr.  Gilpin  bad  made  it  89°. 
Dr.  Hope  had  estimated  it  at  39  J".* 

When  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  temperature  of  maximum 
density  becomes  lower  and  lower,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt 
in  solution,  and  sinking  below  the  freezing  point  of  the  liqiiid,  the 
anomaly  disappears.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  property  in  question 
cannot  be  observed  in  sea  water. 

There  is  a  solid  body  which  presents  the  only  other  known  parallel 

*  For  uUei  gf  the  volwne  of  mter  U  diffcmt  UBpenbuM,  ho  Appendix  L. 
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case  of  progressive  contraction  by  heat;  this  is  Bose's  fusible  metal, 
which  is  an  alloy  of — 

2  parts  by  weight  of  Biamnth 
1  jMurt    '*      '*      **  Lead 
1     "      «•      ••      «•  Tin. 

A  bar  of  this  metal  expands  progresaiyely^  like  other  bodies^  till  it 
attains  the  temperature  of  IIP;  it  then  rapidly  contracts  by  the 
continued  addition  of  heat^  and  at  156^  attains  its  maximum  density, 
occupying  less  space  than  it  does  at  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It 
afterwards  progressively  expands,  melting  at  201^.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  of  this  body,  that  it  is  a  chemical  compound,  of  a 
kind  in  which  a  change  of  constitution  is  very  likely  to  occur  from 
a  change  in  temperature;  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly 
compared  with  water. 

The  dilatation  which  water  undergoes  below  89^  has  been  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  its  sudden  increase  in  volume  in  freezing,  for 
ice  is  lighter  than  water,  bulk  for  bulk,  in  the  proportion  of  92  to 
100.  The  water,  it  is  said,  may  begin  to  pass  partially  into  the  solid 
form  at  89°,  although  the  change  is  not  complete  till  the  temperature 
sinks  to  82°.  But  such  an  assumption  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and 
improbable  in  the  extreme. 

The  extraordinary  irregularity  in  the  dilatation  of  water  by  heat  is 
not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  also  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  When  the  cold  sets  in,  the  surface  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes  is  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  cold  air  and  other 
causes.  The  superficial  water  so  cooled,  sinks  and  gives  place 
to  warmer  water  from  below,  which,  chilled  in  its  turn,  sinks 
in  like  manner.  The  progress  of  cooling  in  the  lake  goes  on  with 
considerable  rapidity,  so  long  as  the  cold  water  descends  and  exposes 
that  not  hitherto  cooled.  But  this  circulation,  which  accelerates 
the  cooling  of  a  mass  of  water  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  ceases 
entirely  when  the  whole  water  has  been  cooled  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  40°,  which  is  still  8  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  There- 
after the  chilled  surface  water  expands  as  it  loses  its  heat,  and  remains 
at  the  top,  from  its  lightness,  while  the  cold  is  very  imperfectly 
propagated  downwards.  The  surface  in  the  end  freezes,  and  the  ice 
may  thicken,  but  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  the  temperature  is  not 
under  40°,  which  is  high  when  compared  with  that  frequently  ex- 
perienced,  even  in  this  climate,  during  winter. 

If  water  continued  to  become  heavier,  until  it  arrived  at  the 
freezing  temperature,  the  whole  of  it  would  be  cooled  to  that  point 
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before  ice  b^n  to  be  fonned;  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  whole  body  of  water  would  rapidly  be  converted  into  ice,  to  the 
destruction  of  every  being  that  inhabits  it.  Our  wannest  summers 
would  make  but  little  impression  upon  such  masses  of  ice ;  and  the 
cheerful  climate,  which  we  at  present  enjoy,  would  be  less  comfortable 
than  the  frozen  regions  of  the  pole.  Upon  such  delicate  and  beautiful 
adjustments  do  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe  depend. 

Expansion  of  gases, — The  expansion  by  heat  in  the  different 
forms  of  matter  is  exceedingly  various. 

By  being  heated  from  32^  to  212°, 

1000  cubic  inches  of  iron  become  1004 
1000  *•  water     **       1045 

1000  "  air         "      1366. 

Gases  are,  therefore,  more  expansible  by  heat  than  matter  in  the 
other  two  conditions  of  liquid  and  solid.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
particles  of  air  or  gas,  far  from  being  under  the  influence  of  cohesive 
attraction,  like  solids  or  liquids,  are  actuated  by  a  powerful  repulsion 
for  each  other-  The  addition  of  heat  mightily  enhances  this  repul- 
sive tendency,  and  causes  great  dilatation. 

The  rate  qf  the  expansion  of  air  and  gases  from  increase  of  tem- 
perature, was  long  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  This  arose 
from  the  neglect  of  the  early  experimenters  to  dry  the  air  or  gas 
upon  which  they  operated.  The  presence  of  a  little  water  by  rising 
in  the  state  of  steam  into  the  gas,  on  the  application  of  heat,  occa- 
sioned great  and  irregular  expansions.  But  in  1801,  the  law  of  the 
dilatation  of  gases  was  discovered  by  M.  Gray-Lussac,  of  Paris,  and 
by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Dalton,  independently  of  each  other.  It  was 
discovered  by  these  philosophers  that  all  gases  experience  the  same 
increase  in  volume  by  the  application  of  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and 
that  the  rate  of  expansion  continues  uniform  at  all  temperatures. 

Dr.  Dalton  confined  a  small  portion  of  dry  air  over  mercury  in  a 
graduated  tube.  He  marked  the  quantity  by  the  scale,  and  the 
temperature  by  the  thermometer.  He  then  placed  the  whole  in 
circumstances  where  it  was  uniformly  heated  up  to  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, and  observed  the  expansion.  Gay-Lussac's  apparatus  was 
more  complicated,  but  calculated  to  give  very  precise  results.  He 
found  that  1000  volumes  of  air,  on  being  heated  from  82°  to  212°, 
become  1375,  which  agreed  very  closely  with  Dalton's  result.  The 
expansion  was  lately  corrected  by  Budberg,  who  found  that  1000 
volumes  of  air  expand  to  1365. 
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The  still  more  recent  and  exact  researches  of  Magnns  and  of  Beg- 
nault  give  as  the  expansion  of  air  from  32°  to  212°,  -fg-S-*,  or  j^  of 
its  volume  at  32°.  The  dilatation  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  is 
0-002036  (Eegnault) ;  or  7^^.-5.  part. 

It  follows,  consequently,  that  an*  at  the  freezing  point  expands 
7-J-r  part  of  its  bulk  for  every  added  degree  of  heat  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale :  that  is — 

491  cubic  incbefl  of  air  at  32"  become 

492  '*  33'' 

493  "  34",  &c. 

increasing  one  cubic  inch  for  every  degree.     A  contraction  of  one 
cubic  inch  occurs  for  every  degree  below  32°. 

491  cubic  inches  of  air  at  32^  become 
490  »*  31° 

489  "  30° 

488  •*  20°,  &c. 

We  can  easily  deduce,  from  this  law,  the  expansion  which  a  certain 
volume  of  gas  at  a  given  temperature  will  undergo,  by  heating  it  up 
to  any  particular  temperature ;  or  the  contraction  that  will  result 
from  cooling.*  Air,  of  the  temperature  of  freezing  water,  has  its 
volume  doubled  when  heated  491  degrees,  and  when  heated  982 
d^rees,  or  twice  as  intensely,  its  volume  is  tripled,  which  is  the 
effect  of  a  low  red  heat. 

A  slight  deviation  from  exact  uniformity  in  the  expansion  of 
different  gases  was  established  by  the  rigorous  experiments  of  both 
Magnust  and  Begnault.:^  The  more  easily  liquefied  gases,  which 
exhibit  a  sensible  departure  from  the  law  of  Mariotte,  are  more 
expansible  by  heat  than  air,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
table : — 


*  Aa  491  cubic  inches  of  air  at  32^  become  459  cubic  inches  at  0^,  air  may  be 
stated  to  expand  ^^tb  part  of  its  volume  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  for  each  degree. 
That  is,  459  volumes  of  air  at  0°  become  at  50°,  459  +  50  volumes,  or  509  volumes ; 
at  60°,  459  +  60  volumes,  or  519  volumes.  Hence  the  expansion  of  100  volumes  of 
air  from  50°  to  60°  is  obtained  by  the  proportion — 

Meas.  at  50°.        Meaa.  at  60°.        Meaa.  at  50°.        Meas.  at  OO"*. 
509  !  519  ::  100  101*96 

t  Magnus,  Aon.  de  Chimie,  &c.  3  s^rie,  t.  4,  p.  330;  et  t.  6,  p.  353. 
t  Regnanlt,  ibid.  t.  4,  p.  5 ;  et  t.  6,  p.  370. 
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Elxpansion  upon 

1  volome  from 

Namei  of  the  gtses. 

32° 

to  212°. 

Rbonault. 

• 

Magnus. 

Atmoipheric  air 

•  •  B 

0-36650     ... 

..      0-366508 

Hydrogen    •..         ...         ... 

•  •  • 

0*36678     ... 

...     0-365659 

Carbonic  add      

•  •  • 

0*36896     ... 

...     0-369087 

SnlphuroQB  acid       

•  •  » 

0-^6696     ... 

...     0-385618 

Nitrogen            

•  •  • 

0-36682 

NitroQB  oxide 

%•• 

0-36763 

. 

Carbonic  oxide     

•  ■  • 

0-36667 

Cyanogen     «.«         ...         ... 

•  •  • 

0-36821 

Hydrochloric  acid 

•  •  • 

0-36812 

Tlie  expansion  is  also  found  to  be  sensibly  greater  when  the  gas 
is  in  a  compressed  than  when  in  a  rare  state ;  and  the  results  above 
strictly  apply  only  to  the  gases  under  the  atmospheric  pressure. 


THE  THERMOHETEB, 

An  instrument  for  indicating  variations  in  the  intensity  of  heat^  or 
degrees  of  temperature^  by  their  effect  in  expanding  some  body^  was 
invented  more  than  two  centuries  ago^  and  has  received  successive 
improvements. 

The  expansions  of  solids  are  too  minute  to  be  easily  measured,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  conveniently  applied  to  mark  degrees  of  heat. 
Air  and  gases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  much  dilated  by  a  slight 
increase  of  heat,  that  they  are  not  calculated  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Tlie  first  thermometer  constructed,  however,  that  of  Sanctorio,  was 
an  air  one.  A  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  with 
a  bulb  blown  upon  the  other  (fig.  6),  was  slightly 
heated,  so  as  to  expel  a  portion  of  the  air  from  it, 
and  then  the  open  end  of  the  tube  was  dipped 
under  the  surface  of  a  coloured  fluid,  which  was 
allowed  to  rise  into  the  tube,  as  the  air  cooled  and 
contracted.  When  heat,  the  heat  of  the  hand  for 
instance,  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  the  air  in  it  is 
expanded,  and  depresses  the  column  of  coloured 
fluid  in  the  tube.  A  useful  modification  of  the  air 
thermometer,  for  researches  of  great  delicacy,  was 
contrived  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  under  the  name  of 
the  Differential  Thermometer.  In  this  instrument  two  close  bulbs 
are  connected  by  a  syphon  containing  a  coloured  liquid  (fig.  7). 
If  both  bulbs  be  equally  heated,  the  air  in  each  is  equally  expanded, 
and  the  liquid  between  them  remains  stationary.     But  if  the  up})er 


Fig.  6.       Fio.  7. 

o  o 
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bulb  only  be  heated^  then  the  air  in  that  bulb  is  expanded^  and  the 
column  of  liquid  depressed.  It  is^  therefore^  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two  bulbs  which  is  indicated. 

But  liquids  fortunately  are  intermediate  in  their  expansions 
between  solids  and  gases,  and  when  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  of  a 
proper  form,  the  changes  of  bulk  which  they  undergo  can  be  indi- 
cated to  any  d^ree  of  precision. 

A  hollow  glass  stem  or  tube  is  selected,  the  calibre  or  bore  of 
which  may  be  of  any  convenient  size,  but  must  be  uniform,  or  not 
wider  at  one  place  than  another.  Tubes  of  very  narrow  bore,  and 
which  are  called  capillary,  the  bore  being  like  a  hair  in  magnitude, 
are  now  alone  employed.  Such  tubes  are  made  by  rapidly  drawing 
out  a  hollow  mass  of  glass  while  soft  and  ductile  under  the  influence 
of  heat.  The  central  cavity  still  continues,  becoming  the  bore  of  the 
tube^  and  would  not  cease  to  exist  although  the  tube  were  drawn  out 
into  the  finest  thread.  From  the  mode  in  which  capillary  tubes  are 
made,  their  equality  of  bore,  and  suitableness  for  thermometers, 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  The  bore  is  frequently  conical,  or 
wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  It  is  tested  by  drawing  up 
into  the  tube  a  little  mercury,  as  much  as  fills  a  few  lines  of  the 
cavity.  The  little  column  is  then  moved  progressively  along  the 
tube,  and  its  length  accurately  measured,  at  every  stage,  by  a  pair  of 
compasses.  The  column  will  measure  the  same  in  every  part  of  the 
tube,  provided  the  bore  does  not  alter.  Not  more  than  one-sixth 
part  of  the  tubes  made  are  found  to  possess  this  requisite. 

Satisfied  with  the  regularity  of  the  bore,  the  thermometer-maker 
softens  one  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  blows  a  ball  upon  it.  This  is 
not  done  by  the  mouth,  which  would  moisten  the  interior,  by  intro- 
ducing watery  vapour,  but  by  means  of  an  elastic  bag  of  caoutchouc, 
which  is  fitted  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  He  then  marks  off  the 
length  which  the  thermometer  ought  to  have,  and  above  that  point 
expands  the  tube  into  a  second  bulb  a  httle  larger  than  the  first.  It 
has  then  the  form  of  fig.  8.      After  cooling,  the  open  extremity 

^j^  g^  of  the  tube  is  plunged  into 

distilled  and  weU-boiled 
mercury,  and  one  of  the 
bulbs  heated  so  as  to  expel 
-  air  from  it.  During  the 
cooling,  the  mercury  is 
drawn  up  and  rises  into 
the  ball  a.     It  is  made  to 
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pass  from  thence  into  the  ball  b,  by  turning  the  instrument, 
so  that  h  is  undermost,  and  then  expelling  the  air  from  that  bulb 
by  applying  heat  to  it,  after  which  the  mercury  descends,  from 
the  effect  of  cooling.  The  ball  b,  being  entirely  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  a  portion  left  in  a,  the  tube  is  supported  by  an  iron 
wire,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  where  it  is 
heated  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  boil  the  mercury, 
the  vapour  of  which  drives  out  all  the  air  and  humidity,  and 
the  balls  contain  at  the  end  nothing  but  the  metal  and  its 
vapour.  The  open  end  of  the  tube,  which  must  not  be  too  hot, 
is  then  touched  with  sealing-wax,  which  is  drawn  into  the  tube 
on  melting,  and  solidifies  there  on  protecting  that  end  of  the  tube 
from  the  heat.  That  being  done,  the  thermometer  is  immediately 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  being  held  with  the  end  sealed  with 
wax  uppermost,  during  the  cooUng  the  ball  b,  and  the  portion 
of  the  tube  below  the  ball  a,  are  filled  with  mercury.  After  cool- 
ing, the  instrument  is  inclined  a  little,  and  by  wanning  the  lower 
ball,  a  portion  of  mercury  is  expelled  from  it,  so  that  the  mercury 
may  afterwards  stand  at  a  proper  height  in  the  tube  when  the  instru- 
ment is  cold.  The  tube  is  then  melted  with  care  by  the  blow-pipe 
flame  below  the  ball  a,  and  closed,  or  hermetically  sealed,  as  in  r. 
The  thermometer  is  in  this  way  properly  fiUed  with  mercury,  and 
contains  no  air. 

We  have  now  an  instrument  in  which  we  can  nicely  measure  and 
compare  any  change  in  the  bulk  of  the  included  fluid  metal.  Having 
previously  made  sure  of  the  equality  of  the  bore,  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  mercury  swells  up  and  rises  two,  three,  four,  or  five  inches  in  the 
tube,  it  has  expanded  twice,  thrice,  four,  or  five  times  more  than  if  it 
had  risen  only  one  inch  in  the  tube.  By  placing  a  graduated  scale 
against  the  tube,  we  can,  therefore,  learn  the  quantity  of  expansion 
by  simple  inspection. 

In  order  to  have  a  fixed  point  on  the  scale,  from  which  to  begin 
counting  the  expansion  of  mercury  by  heat,  we  plunge  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  into  melting  ice,  and  put  a  mark  on  the  stem  at  the 
point  to  which  the  mercury  falls.  However  frequently  we  do  so  with 
the  same  instrument,  we  shall  find  that  the  mercury  always  frJls  to 
the  same  point.  This  is,  therefore,  a  fixed  starting  point.  We 
obtain  another  fixed  point  by  plunging  the  thejrmometer  into  boiling 
water.  With  certain  precautions,  this  point  wiU  be  found  equally 
fixed  on  every  repetition  of  the  experiment.  The  most  important 
of  these  precautions  is,  that  the  barometer  be  observed  to  stand  at 
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80  inches^^  when  the  boiling  point  is  taken.  It  will  afterwards  be 
explained  that  the  boiling  point  of  water  varies  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subject  at  the  time. 

Thermometers  which  are  properly  closed,  and  contain  no  air,  can 
be  inverted  without  injury,  and  the  mercury  falls  into  the  tube,  pro- 
ducing a  sound  as  water  does  in  the  water-hammer.  When  the 
instrument  contains  air,  the  thread  of  mercury  is  apt  to  divide  on 
invasion,  or  from  other  circiunstances.  When  this  accident  occurs, 
it  is  best  remedied  by  attaching  a  string  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
instrument,  and  whirling  it  round  the  head.  The  detached  little 
column  of  mercury  generally  acquires  in  this  way  a  centrifugal  force, 
which  enables  it  to  pass  the  air,  and  rejoin  the  mercury  in  the  bulb. 

When  the  glass  of  the  bulb  is 'thin,  it  is  proper  to  seal  the  tube  as 
described,  and  to  retain  it  for  a  few  weeks  before  marking  upon  it 
the  fixed  points.  Thermometers,  however  carefully  graduated  at  first, 
are  found  in  a  short  time  to  stand  above  the  mark  in  melting  ice,  unless 
this  precaution  be  attended  to.  Old  instruments  often  err  by  as 
much  as  half  a  degree,  or  even  a  d^ree  and  a  half,  in  this  way.f  The 
efiSect  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  bulb,  which,  when  not  truly  spherical,  seems  to  yield  slightly, 
and  in  a  gradual  manner.  The  chance  of  this  defect  may  be  avoided 
by  giving  the  bulb  a  certain  thickness.  Mr.  Crichton's  thermo- 
meters, of  which  the  freezing  point  has  not  altered  in  forty  years, 
were  iJl  made  unusually  thick  in  the  glass.  But  this  thickness  has 
the  disadvantage  of  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  to 
the  impression  of  heat. 

We  have  in  this  way  the  expansion  marked  off  on  the  tube,  which 
takes  place  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  On 
the  thermometer  which  is  used  in  this  country,  and  called  Eahren- 
heifs,  this  space  is  subdivided  into  180  equal  parts,  which  are  called 
d^rees.  This  division  appears  empirical,  and  different  reasons  are 
given  why  it  was  originally  adopted.  But  as  Fahrenheit,  who  was  an 
iBstroment-maker  in  Hamburgh,  kept  his  process  for  graduating 
thermometers  a  secret,  we  can  only  form  conjectures  as  to  what  were 
the  principles  that  guided  him. 

*  More  eiactly  29*92  inches,  that  is,  760  millimetres ;  the  latter  number  being 
miTeraaUy  assumed  on  the  continent  as  the  standard  height  of  the  barometer. 

'f-  Many  thermometers  cannot  be  heated  60  or  80  degrees,  without  a  sensible 
displacement  of  the  zero  point,  as  remarked  by  Regnault  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  &c.,  t.  6, 
p.  378),  and  by  Is.  Pierre  (lb.  t.  5,  p.  427 ;  et  t.  15,  p.  332),  who  indicate  the 
extraordinary  precautions  requisite  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  for  accurate 
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It  is  more  oonvenient  to  divide  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  of  water  into  100  equal  parts,  which  was  done  in  the  instru- 
ment of  Celsius,  a  Swedish  philosopher.  This  division  was  adopted  at  a 
later  period  in  France,  under  the  designation  of  the  Centigrade  scale, 
and  is  now  generally  used  over  the  continent.  The  freezing  point  of 
water  is  called  0,  or  zero,  and  the  boihng  point  100.  But  in  our  scale, 
the  point  is  arbitrarily  called  82°,  or  the  82nd  decree ;  and  conse- 
quently the  boiling  point  is  32  added  to  180,  or  the  212th  degree.* 
The  scale  can  easily  be  prolonged  to  any  extent,  above  or  below 
these  points,  by  marking  ofif  equal  lengths  of  the  tube  for  180 
degrees,  either  above  or  below  the  space  first  marked.  The  degrees  of 
contraction  below  zero,  or  0°,  are  marked  by  the  minus  sign  ( — ), 
and  called  negative  degrees,  in  order*to  distinguish  them  from  degrees 
of  the  same  name  above  zero,  or  positive  degrees.  Thus,  47°  means 
the  47th  degree  above  zero,  —  47°,  the  47th  degree  under  zero. 

The  only  other  scale  in  use  is  that  of  Eeaumur,  in  the  north  of 
(Jermany.  The  expansion  between  the  freezing  and  boiUng  of  water 
is  divided  into  80  parts  in  this  thermometer.  The  relation  between 
the  three  scales  is  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram. 

The  zero  of  our 
scale  is  32  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point 
of  water,  and  the  ex- 
pansions of  mercury 
are  available  in  the 
thermometer  from 
—89°  to  600°;  but 
about  the  latter  de- 
gree, mercury  rises  in 
the  tube  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  so  as  to 
derange  the  indica- 
tions, and  at  about 
660°  it  boils,  and  can 
no  longer  be  retained 
in  the  glass  vessel; 
while  at  the  former  low  point  it  freezes  or  becomes  solid.  For  degrees 
of  cold  below  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  we  must  be  guided  by 

♦  A  simple  rule  may  be  given  for  converting  Centigrade  degrees  into  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  100  degrees  Centigrade  being  equal  to  180  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
10  degrees  C.  -  18  degrees  F.,  or  5  degrees  C.  »  9  degrees  F.;  moltiplj  the 
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the  contractions  of  alcohol  or  epirits  of  wine,  a  liquid  which  has  not 
been  frozen  hj  anj  degree  of  cold  we  are  capable  of  prodncing. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  beheving  that  we  have  ever  descended 
more  than  160  or  170  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  zero  of  these  scales  has,  therefore,  no  relation  to  the  real  zero 
of  heat,  or  point  at  which  bodies  have  lost  aU  heat.  Of  tliis  point 
we  know  nothii^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have 
ever  approached  it.  The  scale  of  temperature  may  be  compared  to  a 
chain,  ^tended  both  upwards  and  downwards  beyond  our  sight. 
We  fix  upon  a  particular  link,  aud  count  upwards  and  downwards 
from  that  link,  and  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  chain. 

The  means  of  producing  heat  are  much  more  at  our  command,  bnt 
we  have  no  measure  of  it,  of  easy  application  and  admitted  accuracy, 
above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  Eecourse  has  been  had  to 
the  exptmsion  of  solids  at  high  temperatures,  and  various  pyro- 
meters, or  "  measures  of  fire,"  have  been  proposed.  Professor 
Darnell's  pyrometer  is  a  valuable  instrument  of  this  kind,  of  which 
Fto.  12. 


.  iDd  tdd  32.    Thai  to  find  th«  degree  F. 


Or  the  50°  C.  corresponda  with  tbe  122°  F. 
For  boilitj  of  reference  ■  Uble  of  the  corrMponding  degrees  ia  giren  in  Appendix  1 1 . 
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It  is  more  oonvenient  to  divide  the  space  between  the  fireezing  and 
boiling  of  water  into  100  equal  parts,  which  was  done  in  the  instru- 
ment of  Celsius,  a  Swedish  philosopher.  This  division  was  adopted  at  a 
later  period  in  France,  under  the  designation  of  the  Centigrade  scale, 
and  is  now  generally  used  over  the  continent.  Tlie  freezing  jioint  of 
water  is  called  0,  or  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  100.  But  in  our  scale, 
the  point  is  arbitrarily  called  32°,  or  the  32nd  d^ee ;  and  conse- 
quently the  boiling  point  is  32  added  to  180,  or  the  212th  degree.* 
The  scale  can  easily  be  prolonged  to  any  extent,  above  or  below 
these  points,  by  marking  off  equal  lengths  of  the  tube  for  180 
degrees,  either  above  or  below  the  space  first  marked.  The  degrees  of 
contraction  below  zero,  or  0°,  are  marked  by  the  minus  sign  ( — ), 
and  called  negative  degrees,  in  order*to  distinguish  them  from  degrees 
of  the  same  name  above  zero,  or  positive  degrees.  Thus,  47°  means 
the  47th  d^ree  above  zero,  —  47°,  the  47th  d^ree  under  zero. 

The  only  other  scale  in  use  is  that  of  Reaumur,  in  the  north  of 
(Jermany.  The  expansion  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water 
is  divided  into  80  parts  in  this  thermometer.  The  relation  between 
the  three  scales  is  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram. 

The  zero  of  our 
scale  is  32  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point 
of  water,  and  the  ex- 
pansions of  mercury 
are  available  in  the 
thermometer  from 
—39°  to  600°;  but 
about  the  latter  de- 
gree, mercury  rises  in 
the  tube  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  so  as  to 
derange  the  indica- 
tions, and  at  about 
660°  it  boils,  and  can 
no  longer  be  retained 
in  the  glass  vessel; 
while  at  the  former  low  point  it  freezes  or  becomes  solid.  For  degrees 
of  cold  below  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  we  must  be  guided  by 

♦  A  Bunple  rule  may  be  given  for  converting  Centigrade  degrees  into  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  100  degrees  Centigrade  being  equal  to  180  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
10  degrees  C.  -  18  degrees  F.,  or  5  degrees  C.  =  9  degrees  F,;  mnltiplj  the 
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the  contractions  of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine,  a  liquid  which  has  not 
been  frozen  by  any  degree  of  cold  we  are  capable  of  prodncing. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  beheving  that  we  have  ever  descended 
more  than  160  or  170  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  zero  of  these  scales  has,  therefore,  no  relation  to  the  real  zero 
of  heat,  or  point  at  which  bodies  have  lost  all  heat.  Of  this  point 
ve  know  nothing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have 
ever  approached  it.  The  scale  of  temperature  may  be  compared  to  a 
chain,  extended  both  upwards  and  downwards  beyond  our  sight. 
We  fix  upon  a  particular  link,  and  count  upwards  wid  dowuwaids 
from  that  hnk,  and  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  chain. 

The  means  of  producing  heat  are  much  more  at  oux  command,  but 
we  have  no  measure  of  it,  of  easy  application  and  admitted  accuracy, 
above  the  boiling  point  of  mercuiy.  Recourse  has  been  had  to 
the  expansion  of  solids  at  high  temperatures,  and  various  pyro- 
meters, or  "  measures  of  fire,"  have  been  proposed.  Professor 
Darnell's  pyrometer  is  a  valuable  instrument  of  this  kind,  of  which 
Fio.  12. 


Or  tbe  50°  C.  correiponili  wilb  the  122°  P. 
For  Audlitr  of  rehrence  ■  table  of  the  correapondiDg  degrees  ugiTen  in  Appendix  U. 
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the  indications  result  from  the  difference  in  the  expansion  by  heat  of 
an  iron  or  platinum  bar,  and  a  tube  of  well-baked  black-lead  ware, 
in  which  the  bar  is  contained.  The  metallic  bar  a  is  shorter  than 
the  tube,  and  a  short  plug  of  earthenware  b  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  above  the  iron  bar,  and  so  secured  by  a  strap  of  platinum 
foil  and  a  httle  wedge,  that  it  sUdes  with  difficulty  in  the  tube.  By 
the  expansion  of  the  metallic  bar,  the  plug  of  earthenware  is  pushed 
outwards,  and  remains  in  its  new  position  after  the  contraction  of  the 
metallic  bar  on  cooling.  The  expansion  of  the  iron  bar  thus  obtained, 
is  measured  by  adapting  to  the  instrument  an  index,  c,  which 
traverses  a  circular  scale,  before  and  after  the  earthenware  plug  has 
been  moved  outwards  by  the  expansion  of  the  metaUic  bar.  The 
degrees  marked  on  the  scale  are  in  each  instrument  compared  experi- 
mentally with  those  of  the  mercurial  scale,  and  the  ratio  marked  on 
the  instrument,  so  that  its  degrees  are  convertible  into  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1830-31.)  An  air  thermo- 
meter, of  which  the  bulb  and  tube  were  of  metal,  has  also  been 
employed  to  explore  high  temperatures.  In  the  old  pyrometer  of 
Wedgwood,  the  d^ree  of  heat  was  estimated  by  the  permanent  contrac- 
tion which  is  produced  upon  a  pellet  of  pipe-clay ;  but  the  indications 
of  this  instrument  are  fallacious,  and  it  has  long  gone  out  of  use. 

The  appUcability  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  to  measure  degrees 
of  heat,  depends  upon  two  important  circumstances,  which  involve 
the  whole  theory  of  the  instrument : — 

1st.  The  hollow  glass  ball,  with  its  fine  tube  of  uniform  bore,  is  a 
nice  fluid  measure.  The  ball  and  part  of  the  stem  being  filled  with 
a  fluid,  the  slightest  change  in  the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  which  may  arise 
from  the  appUcation  of  heat  or  of  cold  to  it,  is  conspicuously  exhibited 
by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  fluid  column  in  the  stem.  No  more  deUcate 
measure  of  the  bulk  of  an  included  fluid  could  be  devised. 

2nd.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the  expansions  of  mercury,  which 
can  thus  be  measured  so  accurately,  are  proportional  to  the  quantities 
of  heat  which  produce  them.  But  the  mode  in  which  this  is  proved 
requires  a  little  attention.  Suppose  we  had  two  reservoirs,  one  con- 
taining cold,  and  the  other  hot  water.  Plunge  a  thermometric  bulb 
containing  mercury  first  into  the  cold  water,  and  mark  at  what  point 
in  the  stem  the  mercury  stands.  Then  plunge  it  into  the  hot  water, 
and  mark  also  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  now  rises  in  the  stem. 
We  can  obviously  make  a  heat  which  will  be  half  way  exactly  between 
the  hot  and  cold  water,  by  taking  the  same  quantity  of  the  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  mixing  them  together.     Now,  does  this  half  heat 
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prodaoe  a  half  expansion  in  mercury?  On  trial  we  find  that  it  does. 
In  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  hot  and  cold  water^  the  mercury 
stands  exactly  half  way  between  the  marks^  supposing  the  experiment 
to  be  conducted  with  the  proper  precautions.  This  proves  that  the 
dilatations  of  mercury  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
which  produces  them.  In  the  mercurial  thermometer,  therefore, 
quantities  or  d^rees  of  expansion  maybe  taken  to  indicate  quantities 
or  d^rees  of  heat ;  and  that  is  the  principle  of  the  instrument. 

The  same  correspondence  exists  between  the  expansions  of  air  and 
the  quantities  of  heat  which  produce  them.  Indeed,  in  air,  the 
correspondence  is  rigidly  exact,  wliile  in  mercury  it  is  only  a  close 
approximation.  Thus  Dulong  and  Petit  found  that  the  boiling  point 
of  mCTcury  was, 

Ab  measured  by  mercury  in  a  syphon  ....  680*^ 
"  '*  te  air  thermometer  (trae  temp.)  .  .  662** 
«<        "       mereiiry  in  glass  (Mr.  Crichton)    .         .    660'' 

A  short  table  exhibiting  the  increasing  rate  of  the  expansions  of 
mercury  has  already  been  given,  but  glass  expands  in  a  ratio  increasing 
quite  as  rapidly  as  this  metal ;  so  that  the  greater  expansion  of  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  at  high  temperatures  is  fortunately 
corrected  by  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  glass  bulb.* 

Eixed  oils  and  spirits  of  wine  do  not  deviate  far  firom  uniformity 
in  their  expansions,  at  least  at  low  temperatures,  and  therefore  are 
sometimes  used  as  thermometric  liquids.  Spirit  of  wine  thermometers, 
however,  are  often  found  to  vary  6  or  8  degrees  bom  each  other  at 
temperatures  so  low  as  — 30°  or  —40°. 

Thermometers  have  been  devised  which  indicate  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperature  which  has  occurred  between  two  observations,  or 
are    self-re^stering.       A  thermometer,    which    was   invented  by 

^o-i3.  Dr.   Rutherford,  is 
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of  this  kind.  This 
instrument  consists, 
properly  speaking, 
of  two  thermome- 
ters,  one  a,  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  the  other,  b,  of  mercury,  which  are  placed  in  the  position 
represented  in  the  figure,  their  stems  being  horizontal.  The  thermo- 
meter b  is  intended  to  indicate  the  maximum  temperature.  It 
contains,  in  advance  of  the  mercury,  a  short  piece  of  iron  wire,  which 

*  In  a  note  on  the  Comparison  of  the  Air  and  Mercurial  lliermometers ;  by 
M.  Regnanlt    Annales  de  Chimie,  &c.  3  s^r.  t.  6»  p.  470. 
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the  mercuiy  carries  forward  with  it  in  dilating^  and  which  remains  in 
its  advanced  position,  marking  the  highest  temperature  that  has 
occurred,  when  the  mercury  withdraws.  The  miTiiTmiTn  temperature 
is  indicated  by  the  spirit  of  wine  thermometer  a,  which  contains, 
immersed  in  the  spirit,  a  small  cylinder  of  ivory,  which,  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  instrument,  falls  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  without 
being  able  to  pass  out  of  it.  When  the  thermometer  sinks,  the  ivory 
is  carried  back  in  the  spirit;  but  when  the  temperature  rises,  the 
alcohol  only  advances,  leaving  the  ivory  where  it  was.  Its  extremity 
most  distant  from  the  bulb  then  indicates  the  lowest  temperature  to 
which  the  thermometer  had  been  exposed.  Before  another  observa- 
tion is  made,  the  ivoty  must  be  brought  again  to  the  surface  of  the 
alcohol  by  a  shght  percussion  of  the  instrument. 

Another  self-registering  instrument,  known  in  London  as  Six's, 
has  the  great  advantage  over  the  preceding  instrument  of  being 
much  less  hable  to  go  out  of  order.  It  consists  of  one  thermometer 
only  (fig.  14),  filled  with  colourless  spirits  of  wine,  having  a  large 
cylindrical  bulb.  The  stem  is  twice  bent, 
and  contains  a  column  of  mercury,  i,  in  the 
lower  bend,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  alcohol, 
and  advances  or  recedes  with  it.  On  either 
side  of  this  mercury  there  is  placed  a  little 
iron  cylinder,  or  index,  c  and  d,  which  has  a 
fine  hair  projecting  from  it,  so  as  to  press 
against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  cause  the 
cylinder  to  move  with  a  little  diflBculty.  These 
iron  cylinders,  which  have  flattended  ends  co- 
vered with  a  vitreous  matter,  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  mercury  by  means  of  a  mag- 
net, and  are  pushed  along  by  the  column  of 
mercury,  when  the  latter  is  moved  by  the 
alcohol.  The  minimum  temperature  is  in- 
dicated  by  c,  and  the  maximum  by  d.  The 
tube  is  expanded  at  e,  and  sealed  after  filling 
that  space  partly  with  alcohol,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the 
index,  d. 

Our  notions  of  the  range  of  temperature 
acquire  all  their  precision  from  the  use  of  the 
thermometer.  Cold,  for  instance,  is  allowed  a 
substantial  existence,  as  wdl  as  heat,  in  popular  language.   What  is 
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coldf  it  is  the  absence  of  heat^  as  darkness  is  the  absence  of  light. 
The  absence  of  heat,  however,  is  never  complete,  but  only  partial. 
Water,  after  it  is  frozen  into  ice,  cold  as  it  is  in  relation  to  our  bodies, 
has  not  lost  all  its  heat,  for  it  is  easy  to  cool  a  thermometer  far  below 
the  temperature  of  ice,^and  have  it  in  such  a  condition  as  that  it 
shall  acquire  heat,  and  be  expanded  by  contact  with  ice ;  thus  proving 
that  the  ice  contains  heat.  Spirits  of  wine  have  not  been  frozen  at 
the  lowest  temperature  that  has  hitherto  been  attained ;  but  even  then 
this  liquid  possesses  heat,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  sui&ciently 
large  portion  of  its  heat  were  withdrawn,  it  would  freeze  like  other 
bodies.  The  foUowing  are  interesting  circumstances  in  the  range  of 
temperature : — 

Greatest  artificial  cold  measured.      (Faraday.) 

Liquid  nitrous  oxide  freezes.  " 

Liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  freexes.    " 

Liquid  sulphurous  acid  freezes.  '* 

Liquid  carbonic  acid  freezes.  ** 

Greatest  artificial  cold  measured  by  Walker. 

Greatest  natural  cold  obserred  by  a  "  ?erified"  thermometer. 

(Sabine.) 
Greatest  natural  cold  obsenred  at  Fort  Reliance  by  Back. 

Doubtful. 
Estimated  temperature  of  planetary  space.    (Fourier.) 
Sulphuric  ether  freezes. 
Mercury  freezes. 

Liquid  cyanogen  freezes.    (Faraday.) 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  freezes. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  parts  of  water 

freezes. 
Strong  wine  freezes. 
Ice  melts* 

Mean  temperature  of  London. 
Mean  temperature  at  the  Equator. 
Heat  of  the  human  blood. 
Highest  natural  temperature  obserred— of  a  hot  wind  in  Upper 

Egypt.    (Burckhardt.) 
Wood-spirit  boils.    (Is.  Pierre.) 
Alcohol  boils.  ^ 

Water  boils. 
Tin  melts. 
Lead  melts. 
Mercury  boils. 
Red  heat.    (DanieU.) 
Heat  of  a  common  fire.     (DanieU.) 
Brass  melts.  ** 

SiWer  melte.  *< 

3479**    "        Cast  iron  melto.  •< 


—166^  Fahr. 

—150** 

—122° 

— 105** 

—  71** 

—  91^* 

—  56** 

—  70** 

—  58** 

—  47** 

—  39** 

—  30** 

—  r 

+     7** 

20** 

32** 

50**- 7  " 

sr-i 

i** 

98** 

<i 

117**-3  " 

151**-34 

172°-94 

212** 

442** 

594** 

662** 

980** 

1141** 

1869** 

2283** 
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SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

Equal  bulks  of  different  substances,  such  as  water  and  mercuiy, 
require  the  addition  of  different  quantities  of  heat  to  produce  the 
same  change  in  their  temperature.  This  appears  evident  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  If  two  similar  glass  bulbs,  hke  thermo- 
meters, one  containing  mercuiy  and  the  other  water,  be  immersed  at 
the  same  time  in  a  hot  water-bath,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury 
bulb  is  heated  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  in  half  the 
time  that  the  water  bulb  requires ;  and  if  the  two  bulbs,  after  having 
both  attained  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  be  removed  from 
it  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  mercury  bulb  will  cool  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  other.  These  effects  must  arise  from  the  mercury  absorbing 
only  half  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  water  does  in  being  heated 
up  to  the  same  degree  in  the  water-bath,  and  from  having,  conse- 
quently, only  half  the  quantity  of  heat  to  lose  in  the  subsequent 
cooling.  Again,  if  we  mix  equal  measures  of  water  at  70°  and  130°, 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  100°;  or  the  hot  measure  of 
water,  in  losing  30°,  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  cold  measure  by 
an  equal  amount.  But  if  we  substitute  for  the  hot  water,  in  this 
experiment,  an  equal  measure  of  mercury  at  130°,  on  mixing  it  with 
the  measure  of  water  at  70°  the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  not  be 
100°,  but  more  nearly  90°.  Here  the  mercury  is  cooled  from  180° 
to  90°,  or  loses  40°  of  heat,  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  water, 
but  which  raise  the  temperature  of  the  latter  only  20°,  or  from  70° 
to  90°.  To  heat  the  measure  of  water  at  70°  to  100°  we  must  mix 
with  it  two,  or  a  Uttle  more  than  two,  equal  measures  of  mercury  at 
130°,  although  one  measure  of  water  at  130°  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose. If,  therefore,  two  measures  of  mercury,  by  losing  30°  of  tem- 
perature, heat  only  one  measure  of  water  30°,  it  follows  that  hot 
mercury  possesses  only  half  the  heat  of  equally  hot  water;  or  that 
water  requires  double  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  required  by  mercury, 
to  raise  it  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  This  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  water  has  twice  the  capacity  for  Iveat  that  mercury  possesses. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  express  the  capacities  of  different  bodies 
for  heat,  with  reference  to  equal  weights  than  equal  measures  of  the 
bodies.  On  accurate  trial,  it  is  found  that  a  pound  of  water  absorbs 
thirty  times  more  heat  than  a  pound  of  mercury,  in  being  heated  the 
same  number  of  degrees :  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is,  therefore, 
thirty  times  greater  than  that  of  mercury.     The  capacities  of  these 
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two  bodies  are  in  the  relation  of  1000  to  88 ;  and  it  is  convenient 
to  express  the  capacities  for  heat  of  all  bodies,  in  relation  to  that  of 
water,  as  1000.     Such  nnmbers  are  the  specific  heats  of  bodies. 

There  are  two  methods  nsnally  followed  in  det^mining  capacity  for 
heat.  The  first,  which  was  that  practised  by  MM.  Dnlong  and  Petit, 
consists  in  allowing  different  substances  to  cool  the  same  number  of 
d^rees  in  circumstances  which  are  exactly  similar;  to  inclose  them, 
for  instance,  in  a  polished  silver  vessel,  containing  the  bulb  of  a  thsr- 
mometer  in  its  centre,  and  to  place  this  vessel  under  a  bell-jar  in 
which  a  vacuum  is  made.  The  time  which  the  different  substances 
take  to  cool,  enables  us  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they 
give  out.  The  second,  or  method  of  mixture,  consists  in  heating 
up  the  metal  or  other  substance  to  212*^,  and  then  throwing  it  into 
a  vessel  containing  a  considerable  weight  of  cold  water,  to  which  a 
quantity  of  heat  will  be  communicated,  and  a  rise  of  temperature 
occasioned  proportional  to  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  substance. 
The  following  Table  contains  results  of  M.  Begnault,  which  closely 
coincide  with  the  prior  determinations  of  Dulong  and  Petit : — 

Snbstucet.  ^^^?  ^^  ^^ 

equal  weights. 

Water 1000 

Ice* 513 

Oiloftnrpentiae,  at63'5'' Fahr 426t 

"  ••         at  50*     Fahr 414 

Wood  charcoal 241t 

Sulphur       ........  203 

Glass 198 

Diamond 147t 

Iron 113-79 

Nickel 108*63 

Cobalt 106-96 

Zino 95*55 

Copper 95'15 

Arsenic 81*40 

Sflver 57*01 

Tin 56*23 

Iodine 54*12 

Antimony    ........      50*77 

Gold 32*44 


*  Ed.  Deaains,  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Pbysiqne,  3me  sAr.  1. 14,  p.  306  (1845). 
By  another  method,  the  number  465  was  obtained.  Hie  capacity  of  ice  is,  therefore, 
sensibly  one-half  that  of  water.  This  is  a  Taluable  paper,  which  will  be  referred 
to  witii  advantage. 

t  Regnaolt,  ibid.  t.  is.  pp.  339  and  324. 
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SobMuce..  Specific  he.t  of 

equal  weighti. 

Flatinam 32-43 

Mercury 33*32 

Lead 31-40 

Bismuth 30*84 

The  method  of  cooling  gives  results  so  exacts  as  to  allow  the  detec- 
tion of  an  increase  of  capacity  with  the  temperature.  The  capacity 
of  iron,  when  tried  between  32°  and  212°,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  bodies  in  the  table,  was  110 ;  but  115  between  82°  and  392°, 
and  126  between  32°  and  662°.  It  hence  follows,  that  the  capacity 
for  heat,  like  dilatation,  augments  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is 
elevated.  Dul6ng  and  Petit  likewise  established  a  relation  between 
the  capacity  for  heat  of  metaUic  bodies  and  the  proportion  by  weight 
in  which  they  combine  with  oxygen,  or  any  other  substance,  which 
will  again  be  adverted  to. 

Of  all  liquid  or  solid  bodies,  water  has  much  the  greatest  capacity 
for  heat.  Hence  the  sea,  which  covers  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
globe,  is  a  great  magazine  of  heat,  and  has  a  beneficial  influence  in 
equalizing  atmospheric  temperature.  Mercury  has  a  small  specific 
heat,  so  that  it  is  quickly  heated  or  cooled,  another  property  which 
recommends  it  as  a  liquid  for  the  thermometer,  imparting,  as  it  does, 
great  sensibility  to  the  instrument. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  is  a  problem 
involved  in  the  greatest  practical  difiiculties ;  so  that  notwithstanding 
its  having  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the  ablest  chemists,  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  still  of  the  most  uncertain  nature.  It 
has  been  concluded  by  Delarive  and  Marcet,*  and  by  Mr.  Haycrafl,t 
that  the  specific  heat  of  all  gases  is  the  same  for  equal  volumes.  But 
this  opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dulong,t  by  Dr.  Apjohn,§ 
and  by  Suermann,||  who  have  followed  Delaroche  and  Berard  in  this 
inquirylT.  Their  method  was  to  transmit  known  quantities  of  the 
gases,  heated  to  212°  in  an  uniform  current,  through  a  serpentine 
tube,  surrounded  by  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  observed, 
by  a  delicate  thermometer,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  process. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  different  experimenters  are  contained  in 
the  following  table : — 

*  Annales  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  t.  35,  p.  5 ;  and  t.  41,  p.  78. 

t  Edinbuiigh  Phil.  Trans.    1824. 

X  Annales  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  t.  41,  p.  113. 

§  Tranactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    1837.        ||  lb.  t.  63,  p.  315. 

t  Annalfs  de  Chimie,  t.  75  :  or  Annals  of  Philosophy,  toI.  ii. 
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Capacity 

Capacity  \ 

for  equal 

for  equal 

weights. 

Name  of  the  gas. 

▼olumes. 
Air+1. 

v^ 

w 

Authority. 

Air=l. 

Water- 1. 

Air 

1-0000 

1-0000 

0-2669 
0-3046 

Delarocheand  Berard. 
Suermann. 

Oxygen      .... 

0-8080 

0-7328 

0-1956 

Apjohn. 

0-9765 

0.8848 

0-2361 

Delaroche  and  Berard» 

0-9954 

0.9028 

0-2750 

Suermann. 

• 

10000 

0-9069 

•  •  •; 

Delarive  and    Maroet, 
Haycraft,  Dulong. 

Hydrogen  .     .     . 

0-9033 

12*3401 

3-2936 

DelaxtHshe  and  Berard. 

1-0000 

14-4930 

... 

D.  &  M.  Haycraft,  Dniong 

1-3979 

20-3121 

6-1892 

Suermann. 

1-4590 

21-2064 

.    •    • 

Apjohn. 

Chlorine     .... 

10000 

0-4074 

.    .     • 

Delarive  and  Marcet. 

Nitrogen    .... 

10000 

1-0318. 

0-2754 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

1-0005 

1-0293 

0-3138 

Suermann. 

1-0480 

1-0741 

... 

Apjohn. 

Steam 

1-9600 

31360 

0-8470 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Carbonic  oxide     .     . 

0-9925 

1-0253 

0-3123 

Suermann. 

0-9960 

1-0239 

• 

Apjohn. 

1-0000 

10802 

... 

D.  and  M.  Dulong. 

1-0340 

10805 

0*2884 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Carbonic  add       .     . 

10000 

0-6557 

•         .         a 

Haycraft. 

10655 

0-6925 

0*2124 

Suermann. 

1-1750 

.     .    • 

•    ■     • 

Dulong. 

1-1950 

0-7838 

•    •     . 

Apjohn. 

1-2220 

... 

... 

DeUiriTe  and  Marcet. 

1-2583 

0-8280 

0-2210 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Snlphnrons  acid 

1.0000 

0-4507 

•    .     . 

Delarive  and  Marcet. 

Solpharetted  hydrog. 

1-0000 

0-8485 

... 

If                  «< 

Hydrochloric  acid     . 

1-0000 

0-7925 

... 

K                                  « 

Nitrons  oxide       •     . 

10000 

0-6557 

... 

If                                   f< 

1-1229 

0-7354 

0-2240 

Suermann. 

1-1600 

... 

.    .     • 

Dulong. 

1-1930 

0-7827 

... 

Apjohn. 

1-3503 

0.8878 

0-2369 

Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Nitric  oxide 

1-7000 

0-9616 

•     ■     • 

Delarive  and  Maroet. 

Ammonia   .... 

10000 

1-6968 

.     ;     • 

II                  1. 

Cyanc^en  .... 

1-0000 

0-5547 

•     .     • 

If                  II 

Olefiant  gas    •     .     . 

1-0660 

... 

•    •    • 

Haycraft. 

1-5310 

... 

... 

Dulong. 

1-5530 

1-5763 

0-4207 

Delanx^e  and  Berard. 

1-5300 

... 

.    •    • 

DelariYe  and  Marcet. 

It  unll  be  observed,  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  steam,  as  well  as 
of  ice,  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  wai^.  Hence  the 
specific  heat  of  a  body  may  change  with  its  physical  state.  Delaroche 
and  Berard  likewise  observed  that  the  capacity  of  a  gas  is  increased 
by  its  rare£a<ction.     When  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  doubled,  by  with- 
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drawing  half  the  pressure  upon  it^  its  specific  heat  is  not  quite  so 
much  as  doubled.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  gas  becomes  cold  in 
expanding.  In  the  expanded  state  it  requires  more  heat  to  sustain 
it  at  its  former  temperature,  from  the  augmentation  which  has  oc- 
curred in  its  capacity.  Air  expanded  into  double  its  volume  is 
cooled  40  or  50  degrees ;  and  it  has  its  temperature  raised  to  that 
extent  by  compression  into  half  its  volume ;  suddenly  condensed  to 
one-fifth  of  its  volume  by  a  piston  in  a  small  cylinder,  so  much  heat 
is  evolved  as  to  cause  the  ignition  of  a  readily  inflammable  substance, 
such  as  tinder. 


COMMUNICATION  OP  HEAT  BY  CONDUCmON  AND  RADIATION. 

1.  Conduction. — When  one  extremity  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  plunged 
into  a  fire,  the  heat  passes  through  the  bar  in  a  gradual  maimer, 
being  communicated  &om  particle  to  particle,  and  after  passing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  may  arrive  at  the  other 
extremity.  Heat,  when  conveyed  in  this  way,  is  said  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

In  solid  substances,  the  phenomenon  of  the  conduction  of  heat  is 
so  simple  and  familiar,  that  little  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  Dif- 
ferent solid  substances  vary  exceedingly  from  each  other  in  their 
power  to  conduct  heat.  Dense  or  heavy  substances  are  generally 
good  conductors,  while  light  and  porous  bodies  conduct  heat  im- 
perfectly. Hence  the  universal  use  of  substances  of  the  latter  class 
for  the  purposes  of  clothing.  Count  Kumford  observed,  that  the  finer 
the  fabric  of  woollen  cloth  is,  the  more  imperfectly  does  it  conduct. 
The  down  of  the  eider-duck  appears  to  be  unrivalled  in  this  respect. 
Bad  conductors  are  also  the  most  suitable  for  keeping  bodies  cool, 
protecting  them  from  the  access  of  heat.  Hence  to  preserve  ice 
in  summer,  we  wrap  it  in  fiannel.  Among  good  conductors  of  heat, 
the  metals  are  the  best.  The  relative  conducting  power  of  several 
bodies  is  expressed  by  the  numbers  in  the  following  table,  from  the 
experiments  of  Despretz. 


Gold      . 

.     iOOO 

Tin 

.    303*9 

Silver    . 

.      973 

Lead 

.    179-6 

Copper . 

898 

Marble  . 

.      23-6 

Iron 

.      374*3 

Porcelain 

14-2 

Zino 

363 

Clay 

11*4 
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QIass  ia  an  imperfect  conductor,  for  we  can  fiise  the  point  of  a 
glass  rod  in  a  lamp,  holding  it  within  an  inch  of  the  extremity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  it  difficult  to  heat  any  part  of  a  thick 
metallic  wire  to  redness  in  a  lamp,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  heat  is  carried  away  by  the  contiguous  parts. 

The  following  table  of  the  conducting  power  of  various  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Hutehinson, 
is  of  considerable  utility  for  practical  purposes.  The  substances  are 
ananged in  the  order  in  which  they  resist  most  the  passage  of  heat; 
the  wannest  substances,  which  are  most  valuable  in  construction, 
being  placed  first.^ 


Name  of  Sabttanoe. 


Plaster  and  Sand 
Keene's  Cement 
PlAsterof  Paria 
Roman  Cement 
Beech  Wood  . 
Lathe  and  Piaster 
Fir  Wood  .     . 
Oak  Wood 
Asphalt      .     . 
Chalk  (loft)    . 
Napoleon  Marble 
Stock  Brick    .     . 


Conducting 

power  referred 

to  that  of  ilate 

-  100. 


18-70 
1901 
20-26 
20-88 
22-44 
25-55 
27-61 
33-66 
4519 
56-38 
58  27 
60-14 


Name  of  Substance. 


Conducting 

power  referred 

to  that  of  plate 

»  100. 


Bath  Stone  .  .  . 
Fire  Brick  .  .  . 
Pain8wickStone(H.P.) 
Malm  Brick  .  .  . 
Portland  Stone  .  . 
Lunelle  Marble  .  . 
Bolaover  Stone  (H.  P.) 
Norfal  Stone  (H.  P.) 

Slate 

Yorkshire  Flag    .     . 
Lead 


61-08 

61-70 

71-36 

72*92 

7510 

75-41 

76-35 

95-36 

100-00 

110-94 

521-34 


Certain  vibrations  were  observed  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  take  place 
between  metallic  masses  having  different  temperatures,  occasioning 
particular  sounds,  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  conducting 
power  of  the  metals.t    Thus,  if  a  heated  curved  Fio.  15. 

bar  of  brass  i,  be  laid  upon  a  cold  support  of 
lead  /,  of  which  the  surface  is  flat,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  the  brass  bar,  while  communicating 
its  heat  to  the  lead,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vi- 
bration, accompanied  with  a  rocking  motion  and 
the  production  of  a  musical  note,  like  that  of  the  glass  harmonicon. 


*  New  EzperimentB  on  Building  Materiala,  by  J.  Hutchinson  :  Taylor  and  Walton. 
Hie  three  tubatanoes  marked  H.  P.  are  the  building  stones  employed  in  the  oonatmc- 
tion  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

t  FhiL  Mag.  3d  Series,  toL  ui.  321. 
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The  rocking  motioii  of  the  brass  bar,  accidentally  commenced,  appears 
to  be  continued  from  a  repulsion  which  exists  betwen  heated  surfaces, 
enhanced  in  this  case  by  the  low  conducting  power  of  the  lead, 
which  allows  its  Burface  to  be  strongly  heated  by  the  brass.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  finds  that  the  most  intense  vibrations  are  produced 
between  the  best  conductors  and  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  the 
latter  being  the  cold  bodies.* 

Our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  actual  temperature  of  different 
bodies  are  much  affected  by  their  conducting  power.  If  we  apply 
the  hand,  at  the  sune  time,  to  a  good  uid  to  a  bad  conductor,  snch 
as  a  metal  and  a  piece  of  wood,  which  are  exactly  of  the  same  tern* 
perature  by  the  thermometer,  the  good  conductor  will  feel  colder  or 
hotter  than  the  other,  from  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  it  conducts 
away  heat  from,  or  communicates  heat  to,  our  body,  according  as 
the  temperature  of  the  metal  and  wood  happens  to  be  above  or 
below  that  of  the  h»nd  apphed  to  them. 

The  diffusion  of  heat  through  hquids  and  gases  is  effected,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  motion  of  their  particles  among  each  other.  When  heat 
is  applied  to  the  lower  psoi  of  a  mass  of  hquid,  the  heated  portions 
become  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  ascend  rapidly,  conveying  or  carrying 
the  heat  through  the  mass  of  the  flnid.  In  a  glass  flask,for  instance,  con- 
Fio.  IS.  taining  water,  with  which  a  small  quantity 

of  any  light  insoluble  powder  has  been 
mixed,  a  circulation  of  the  fluid  may  be 
observed  upon  the  application  of  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the 
heated  liquid  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
vessel,  and  aflerwards  descending  near  its 
sides,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
But  when  heat  is  apphed  to  the  snr&kce  of  a 
liquid,  this  circulation  does  not  occur,  and 
the  heat  is  propagated  very  imperfectly  down- 
wards. It  has  even  been  doubted  whether 
hquids  conduct  heat  downwards  at  alt,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  way  than  by  conveying 
it  as  above  described.  It  can  be  proved, 
however,  that  heat  passes  downwards  in  fluid 
mercury,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that 
all  liquids  possess  a  shght  conducting  power  sunilar  to  that  of 
solids. 

*  Edinb.  PhU.  Tntu.  toI.  xU. 
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Let  the  endless  tube  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure  be  supposed  to  be 
entirely  filled  with  water,  and  the  heat 
of  a  fire  be  applied  to  the  lower  portion 
of  it  at  a,  which  is  twisted  into  a  spiral 
form,  the  Water  wiU  immediately  be  set 
in  motion,  and  made  to  circulate  through 
the  tube,  from  the  expansion  and  ascent 
of  the  portion  in  a,  and  the  whole  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  will  be  brought  in  suc^ 
cession  to  the  source  of  heat.  The  tube 
may  be  led  into  an  apartment  above  d^ 
and  being  twisted  into  another  spiral  at  h, 
a  quantity  of  the  heat  of  the  circulating 
water  will  be  discharged  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  surEace  of  tube  exposed.  Water  of  a  temperature 
considerably  above  212°  is  made  to  circulate  in  this  manner  through 
a  very  strong  drawn-iron  tube  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  houses  and  public  buildings.  A  sUght  waste  of 
the  water  is  found  to  occur,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a 
small  quantity  every  few  weeks  by  an  opening  and  stopcock  ^,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.  Tubes  of  hu*ger  cahbre,  with  water  circu- 
lating below  the  boiling  point,  are  likewise  much  used  for  warming 
large  buildings. 

Air  and  gases  are  very  imperfect  conductors.  Heat  appears  to  be 
propagated  through  them  almost  entirely  by  conveyance,  the  heated 
portions  of  air  becoming  lighter,  and  diiSusing  the  heat  through  the 
mass  in  their  ascent,  as  in  liquids.  Hence,  in  heating  an  apartment 
by  hot  air,  the  hot  air  should  always  be  introduced  at  the  floor  or 
lowest  part.  The  advantage  of  double  windows  for  warmth  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  sheet. of  air  confined  between  them, 
through  which  heat  is  very  slowly  transmitted.  In  the  fur  of  animals, 
and  in  clothing,  a  quantity  of  air  is  detained  among  the  loose  fibres,  * 
which  materially  enhances  their  non-conducting  property.  In  dry 
air,  the  human  body  can  resist  a  temperature  of  250°  without  incon- 
venience, provided  it  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  good  conductors 
at  the  same  time. 

Radiation  of  Heat, — Heat  is  also  emitted  from  the  surface  of 
bodies  in  the  form  of  rays,  which  pass  through  a  vacuum,  air,  and 
certain  other  transparent  media,  with  the  velocity  of  light.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  body  be  heated  to  a  visible  redness  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
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charge  heat  in  this  manner.  Bays  of  heat^  unaccompanied  by  lights 
continue  to  issue  from  a  hot  body  through  the  whole  process  of  its 
cooling,  till  it  sinks  to  the  actual  temj^erature  of  the  air  or  surround- 
ing medium.  The  circumstance  that  bodies  suspended  in  a  perfect 
vacuum  cool  rapidly  and  completely^  without  the  intervention  of  con- 
duction^ places  the  fact  of  the  dissipation  of  heat  by  radiation,  at 
low  temperatures,  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  most  valuable  observations  which  we  possess  on  this  subject, 
were  published  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  Heat,  in  1804. 
Leslie  proved  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  hot  body  is  more  influenced 
by  the  state  of  its  surface  than  by  the  nature  of  its  substance.  He 
filled  a  bright  tin  globe  with  hot  water^  and  observed  its  rate  of 
cooling  in  a  room  of  which  the  air  was  undisturbed.  A  thermometer 
placed  in  the  water  cooled  half  way  to  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment in  156  minutes.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  after  covering 
the  globe  with  a  thin  coating  of  lamp-black.  The  whole  now  cooled 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  first  experiment,  in  81  minutes ;  the  ra- 
pidity of  cooling  being  nearly  doubled  merely  by  this  change  of  surface. 

An  experiment  of  Count  Bumford  is  even  more  singular.  Water, 
of  the  same  temperature,  was  allowed  to  cool  in  two  similar  brass 
(flinders,  one  of  which  was  covered  by  a  tight  investiture  of  linen, 
and  the  other  left  naked.  The  covered  vessel  cooled  10^  in  Z%\ 
minutes,  while  the  naked  vessel  required  55  minutes ;  or  the  cover- 
ing of  linen,  like  the  coating  of  lamp-black,  greatly  expedited  the 
cooling,  instead  of  retarding  the  escape  of  heat,  as  might  be  expected. 
The  cooling  was  accelerated  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  cylinder 
was  coated  with  black  or  white  paint,  or  smoked  by  a  candle. 

In  determining  the  radiating  power  of  different  surfaces^  Leslie 
generally  made  use  of  square  tin  canisters,  of  which  the  surfaces  were 
variously  coated,  and  which  he  fiUed  with  hot  water.  Instead  of 
watching  the  rate 
of  cooling,  as  in 
the  experiments 
already  mentioned, 
he  presented  the 
side  of  a  canister, 
having  its  surface 
in  any  particular 
condition,  to  a 
concave  metallic 
mirror,  which  con- 
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Fio.  19. 


centrated  the  heat  Ming  upon  it  into  a  focns^  where  the  bnlb  of 
an  air  thermometer  was  placed  to  receive  it^  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure.  ^The  differential  thermometer  answered  admirably 
for  this  purpose,  as  from  its  construction  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  while  the  slightest  change  in  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  focal  spot  is  immediately  indicated  by  it. 

Two  metallic  mirrors  were  occasionaUyused  in  conducting  these  expe- 
riments. The  mirrors  being  arranged  so  as  to  face  each  other  (fig.  19)^ 
with  their  princi- 
pal axes  in  the 
pame  line;  when 
a  lighted  lamp  or 
hot  canister  is 
placed  in  the  focus 
of  one  mirror,  the 
incident  rays  are 
reflected  by  that 
minor  against  the  other,  and  collected  in  its  focus. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  radiating  power  of  various 
substances  with  which  the  surface  of  the  canister  was  coated,  as 
indicated  by  the  effect  upon  the  differential  thermometer : — 


Lamp-black 

.     100 

Plumbago 75 

Water  by  estimate  . 

.     100  + 

Tarnished  lead      ...    45 

Writing-paper 

98 

Clean  lead    .                          .19 

SealiDg-wax    . 

95 

Iron,  polished               .        .     15 

Crown  glass    . 

90 

Tin  plate,  gold,  sUver,  copper    12 

It  thus  appears  that  lamp  black  radiates  five  times  more  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  than  clean  lead,  and  eight  times  more  than 
bright  tin.  The  metals  have  the  lowest  radiating  power,  wliich 
arises  from  their  brightness  and  smoothness.  If  allowed  to  tarnish, 
their  radiating  power  is  greatly  increased.  Thus  the  radiating  power 
of  lead  with  its  surface  tarnished  is  45,  and  with  its  surface  bright, 
only  19 ;  but  glass  and  porcelain  radiate  most  powerfully,  although 
their  surface  is  smooth.  When  the  actual  radiating  surface  is 
metallic,  it  is  not  affected  in  a  sensible  manner  by  the  substance 
under  it.  Thus,  glass  covered  with  gold  leaf  possesses  the  radiating 
power  of  a  bright  metal. 

It  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Bachc, 
that  the  radiating  power  of  any  surface  is  not  affected  by  its  colour, 
at  least  in  an  appreciable  degree.  Hence,  no  particular  colour  of 
clothes  can  be  recommended  for  superior  warmth  in  winter.     But 
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the  absorbent  powers  of  bodies  for  the  heat  of  the  son  depend 
entirely  upon  their  colour.* 

The  faculty  which  different  surfaces  possess  of  absorbing  or  of 
reflecting  heat  radiated  against  them,  is  connected  with  their  own 
radiating  power.  Those  surfaces  which  radiate  heat  freely,  such  as 
lamp-black,  glass,  &c.,  also  absorb  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  heat 
falling  upon  them,  and  reflect  little  of  it;  while  surfaces  which  have 
a  feeble  radiating  and  absorbing  faculty,  such  as  the  bright  metals, 
reflect  a  large  proportion,  as  they  absorb  little,  and  form  the  most 
powerful  reflectors.  So  that  the  good  absorbents  are  found  at  the 
top,  and  the  good  reflectors  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  table. 
The  efficiency  of  a  reflector  depending  upon  its  low  absorbing  power, 
reflectors  of  glass  are  totally  useless  in  conducting  experiments  upon 
radiant  heat.  Metallic  reflectors  remain  cold,  although  they  collect 
much  heat  in  their  foci. 

These  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat  admit  of  some  practical  appli- 
cations. If  we  wish  to  retard,  as  much  as  possible,  the  cooling  of  a 
hot  fluid  or  other  substance,  in  w^hat  sort  of  vessel  should  we  inclose 
it  ?  In  a  metallic  vessel,  of  which  the  sur&ce  is  not  dull  and  sooty, 
but  clean  and  highly  polished ;  for  it  has  been  observed,  that  hot 
water  cools  twice  as  fast  in  a  tin  globe  of  which  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  lamp-black,  as  in  the  same  globe  when 
the  surface  is  bright  and  clean.  Hence  the  advantage  of  bright 
metallic  covers  at  table,  and  the  superiority  of  metallic  tea-pots  over 
those  of  porcelain  and  stoneware. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  RADIANT  HEAT  THROUGH  MEDIA,  AND  THE 

EFFECT  OF  SCREENS. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  hot  bodies  ra- 
diate equally  in  all  gases,  or  exactly  as  they  radiate  in  a  vacuum.  Hot 
bodies  certainly  cool  more  rapidly  in  some  gases  than  in  others;  but 
this  is  owing  to  the  mobility  and  conducting  powers  of  the  gases 
being  diflerent. 

Light  of  every  colour,  and  from  every  source,  is  equally  trans- 
mitti^d  by  all  transparent  bodies  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form;  but  this 
is  not  true  of  heat.  The  heat  of  the  sun  passes  through  any  trans- 
parent b(Kly  without  loss ;  but  of  heat  from  terrestrial  sources,  a  cer- 
tain variable  proportion  only  is  allowed  to  pass,  which  increases  as 

*  Jonrnnl  of  the  Franklin  Institate,  May  andNpTemberi  1835. 
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the  temperature  of  the  radiant  body  is  elevated.  Thus,  it  was 
observed  by  Delaroche  that,  from  a  body  heated  to  182®,  only  l-40th 
of  all  the  heat  emitted  passed  through  a  glass  screen :  from  a  body 
at  S46®,  l-16th  of  the  whole;  and  from  a  body  at  960®,  so  large  a 
proportion  as  l-4th  appeared  to  pass  through  a  glass  screen.  M. 
Melloni  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  greatly  extended  our  know- 
ledge respecting  the  transmission  of  heat  through  media^  in  a  series 
of  the  most  profound  researches.*  In  his  experiments,  he  made  use 
of  the  thermo-electric  pile  to  detect  changes  of  temperature;  an 
instrument  which,  in  his  hands,  exhibited  a  sensibihty  to  the  impies- 
sions  of  heat  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  most  delicate  mercurial 
or  air  thermometer. 

His  instrument,   or  the  thermo-multiplier  (fig.  20),  consists  of 
an   arrangement   of  thirty  pairs   of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars 

Fio.  20. 


contained  in  a  brass  cylinder,  t,  and  having  the  wires  from  its 
poles  connected  with  an  extremely  delicate  magnetic  galvanometer,  n. 
The  extremities  of  the  bars  at  b  being  exposed  to  any  source  of  radiant 
heat^  such  as  the  copper  cylinder  d,  heated  by  the  lamp  4  while  the 
temperature  of  the  other  extremities  of  the  bars  at  <r  is  not  changed, 
an  electric  current  passes  through  the  wires  from  the  poles  of  the 
pile,  and  causes  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  galvanometer  to  deflect. 
The  force  of  the  electric  current  increases  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  temperatures  of  the  two  ends,  b  and  c,  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  heat  falling  upon  b ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
current  upon  the  needle,  or  the  deviation  produced,  is  proportional  to 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  consequently  to  the  heat  itself;  at  least, 


*  The  complete  series  of  Melloni's  Memoirs  is  gi?eii   in  Taylor's  Scientiiie 
Memoini,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
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Mdloni  finds  ibis  conespondence  to  be  exact  through  the  whole  are^ 
firom  zero  to  20^^  when  the  needle  is  tnilj  astatic. 

Melloni  proved  that  heat^  which  has  passed  through  one  pkte  of 
glass^  becomes  less  sabject  to  absorption  in  passing  through  a  second. 
Thns,  of  1000  rays  of  heat  from  an  oil  flame,  451  rays  being  inter- 
cepted in  passing  through  four  plates  of  glass  of  equal  thickness — 

381  nyi  were  tnteroepted  by  the  first  plate. 
43  *'         **  by  the  second. 

18  "         "  by  the  third. 

9  *•        *•  by  the  fourth. 

451 

The  rays  appear  to  lose  considerably  when  they  enter  the  first  layers 
of  a  transparent  medium ;  but  that  portion  of  heat,  which  has  forced 
its  passage  through  the  first  layers,  may  penetrate  to  a  great  depth. 
Transparent  Uquids  are  found  to  be  less  penetrable  to  radiant  heat 
than  soUds. 

The  capacity  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting  heat  does  not 
depend  upon  their  transparency ;  or  bodies  are  not  at  all  transparent 
to  heat  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  are  transparent  to  light. 
Hius,  plates  of  the  following  transparent  minerals,  having  a  common 
thickness  of  O'lOSl  of  an  inch,  allowed  very  different  proportions  of 
the  heat  from  the  flame  of  an  argand  oil-lamp  to  pass  through  them. 

Of  100  incident  rays  there  were  transmitted : — 

By  Rock-nlt 92  rays. 

Mirror  glass 62 

Rock-ciystal 62 

loehndsptf 62 

Bock-crystsl,  smoky  and  brown  .57 

Carbonate  of  lead 52 

Sulphate  of  barytes 33 

Emerald 29 

Gypsnm 20 

Floor  spar 15 

Citric  add 15 

Bochdiesalt 12 

Almn 12 

Snlphate  of  copper 0 

A  piece  of  smoky  rock-crystal,  so  brown  that  the  traces  of  letters 
on  a  printed  page  covered  by  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  which  was 
fifty-eight  times  thicker  than  a  transparent  plate  of  alum,  transmitted 
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19  rays^  while  the  alum  transmitted  only  6.  One  substance^  which 
is  perfectly  opaque^  a  kind  of  black  glass  used  for  the  polarization  of 
light  by  r^ection^  was  found  by  Melloni  to  allow  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rays  of  heat  to  pass  through  it.  He  applied  the  term 
diathermanous  to  bodies  which  transmit  heat^  as  diaphanous  is 
applied  to  bodies  which  transmit  light.  Of  all  diaphanous  or  trans- 
parent bodies^  water  is  in  the  least  d^ree  diathermanous.  With  the 
exception  of  the  opaque  glass  referred  to  abovCj  all  diathermanous 
bodies  belong  also  to  the  class  of  diaphanous  bodies ;  for  those  kinds 
of  metal,  wood  and  marble,  which  totally  obstruct  the  passage  of  Ught, 
obstruct  that  of  heat  also. 

The  proportion  of  heat  &om  various  sources  which  radiates  through 
a  plate  of  glass  l-50th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  observed  by 
MeUoni  to  be  as  follows : — 


Of  100  rayi                                                     Tninimitted.  Absorbed. 

From  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp  there  were         .        .    54  46 

"    red  hot  platinnm 37  63 

<'    blackeced  copper,  heated  to  732"*  F.       .        .12  88 

•*                "              212**           .         .      0  100 


But  the  power  of  transmission  of  rock-salt  is  the  same  for  heat 
from  aQ  these  sources,  or  for  heat  of  all  intensities ;  92  per  cent,  of 
the  incident  heat  being  transmitted  by  that  body,  whether  it  be  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  hand  or  from  a  bright  argand  lamp.  Bock- 
salt  stands  alone  in  this  respect  among  diathermanous  bodies.  This 
substance  may  be  cut  into  lenses  or  prisms,  and  be  used  in  concen- 
ianting  heat  of  the  very  lowest  intensity,  or  in  decomposing  it  by 
double  refraction,  in  the  same  manner  as  glass  is  employed  with  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  rock-salt  has  become  quite  invaluable  in 
researches  upon  the  transmission  of  heat. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  body  at  different  temperatures  emits  different 
species  of  rays  of  heat,  which  may  be  sifted  or  separated  from  each 
other  by  passing  them  through  certain  transparent  media.  They  are 
all  emitted  simultaneously,  and  in  different  proportions,  by  flame ;  but 
in  heat  from  sources  of  lower  intensity  some  of  them  are  always 
absent.  The  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  are  chiefly  of  the  kind  which 
passes  through  glass ;  but  Melloni  shows  that  the  other  species  are 
not  altogether  wanting.  The  rays  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  and 
other  luminous  bodies  are  quite  different  rays  from  the  rays  of  light 
with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
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Of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. ^-Whea  several  bodies'  of 
various  tonperatnres^  some  cold  and  some  hot,  are  placed  near  each 
other,  their  temperatnies  gradually  appnndniatey  and,  after  a  cartam 
period  has  elapsed,  they  are  found  all  to  be  of  one  and  the  same 
temperature.  To  account  for  the  production  and  continuation  of 
thia  equihbrium  of  temperature^  it  is  necessary  to  assume  thai  all 
bodies  ate  at  all  tunes  radiating  heat  in  great  abundance  in  aU  direc- 
tions, although  their  temperature  does  not  exceed  or  even  falls  below 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  there  is  an  incessant 
interchange  of  heat  between  neighbouring  bodies;  and  a  general 
equalization  of  temperature  is  produced  when  every  object  receives  as 
much  radiated  heat  as  it  emits. 

This  theory,  which  was  first  proposed  by  Prevost,  of  Geneva;,  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold.  Cold,  we  know,  is 
a  negative  quality,  being  merely  the  absence  of  heat,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  radiated.  Yet,  when  a  lump  of  ice  is  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  reflecting  mirror,  a  thermometer  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite 
conjugate  mirror  is  chilled.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon  we 
must  remember  that  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  is  stationary 
only  so  long  as  it  receives  as  much  heat  as  it  radiates.  It  is  in  that 
state  before  the  experiment  is  made  with  the  ice ;  for  the  air  or  any 
object  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  other  focus  is  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  ball  of  the  thermometer.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  moment  ice  is  introduced  into  one  focus  less  heat  will  be  sent 
firom  that  to  the  other  focus  than  was  previously  transmitted,  and 
than  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  thermometer  at  a  constant  temperature. 
The  thermom^^  ball,  therefore,  giving  out  as  much  heat  as  formerly, 
and  receiving  less  in  return,  must  fall  in  temperature.  This  is  an 
experiment  in  which  the  thermometer  ball  is  in  fact  the  hot  body. 

The  doctrine  of  the  radiation  of  heat  is  lii4>pily  applied  to  account 
for  the  deposition  of  dew.  A  considerable  refrigeration  of  the  sur&oe 
of  the  ground  below  the  temperature  of  the  air  resting  upon  it, 
amounting  to  10  or  20  d^rees,  occurs  every  calm  and  clear  ni^t, 
and  is  caused  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  (which  is  a  good 
radiator)  into  empty  space.  Now,  on  becoming  colder  than  the  air 
above  it,  the  ground  will  condense  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  contact 
with  it,  and  be  covered  with  dew.  For  the  air,  however  dear,  is 
never  destitute  of  watery  vapour,  and  the  quantity  of  vapour  which 
air  can  retain  depends  upon  its  tenq)erature;  air  at  52^,  for  instance, 
being  cai>able  of  retaining  l-86th  of  its  volume  of  vapour,  while  at 
32^  it  can  retain  no  more  than  1-1 50th  of  its  volume.    The  greatest 
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difference  between  the  temperatnre  of  the  day  and  night  in  this 
conntiy  takes  place  in  spring  and  autumn^  and  these  are  the  seasons 
in  which  the  most  abundant  dews  are  deposited. 

That  the  deposition  of  dew  depends  entirely  upon  radiation  is  fiilly 
established  by  the  following  circmnstances : — 1.  It  is  on  clear  and 
calm  nights  only  that  dew  is  observed  to  M.  When  the  sky  is 
overcast  with  clonds,  no  dew  is  formed;  for  then  the  heat  which 
radiates  from  the  earth  is  retomed  by  the  clouds  above,  and  prevented 
from  escaping  into  space;  so  that  the  ground  never  becomes  colder 
than  the  air.  2.  The  slightest  screen^  such  as  a  thin  cambric  hand- 
kerchief^ stretched  between  pins^  at  the  height  of  several  inches  above 
the  ground^  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  objects  below  it  from  this 
chilling  effect  of  radiation^  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dew  or  of 
hoar-frost  upon  them.  This  fact  was  weQ  known  to  gardeners^  and 
thqr  had  long  availed  themselves  of  it  in  protecting  their  tender 
plants  from  frosty  before  the  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat  came  to  be 
ei^lained.  3.  Dr.  Wells  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  the 
quantity  of  dew  which  condenses  on  different  objects  exposed  in  the 
same  circumstances  is  proportional  to  the  radiating  power  of  those 
substances.  Thus^  when  a  polished  plate  of  metal  and  a  quantity  of 
wool  are  exposed  together  in  favourable  circumstances,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  dew  is  to  be  observed  on  the  metal^  while  a  large  quantity 
condenses  in  the  wool^  the  latter  substance  being  incomparably  the 
best  radiator^  and  therefore  falling  to  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
the  metal. 

The  same  theory  has  been  applied  to  explain  a  process  for  making 
ice  followed  by  the  Indian  natives  near  Calcutta.  In  that  climate  the 
temperatnre  of  the  air  rarely  falls  below  40^  in  the  coldest  nights ; 
but  the  sky  is  dear^  and  a  powerful  radiation  takes  place  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Hence^  water  contained  in  shallow  pans 
imbedded  in  straw  is  often  sheeted  over  with  ice  by  a  night's  expo- 
sure. The  water  is  certainly  cooled  by  radiation  from  its  surface^  and 
not  by  evaporation ;  for  the  process  succeeds  best  when  the  pans  are 
placed  in  shallow  trenches  dug  in  the  ground^  an  arrangement  which 
retards  evaporation;  and  no  ice  forms  in  windy  weather^  when 
evaporation  is  greatest. 

The  morning  frosts  of  autumn  are  first  felt  in  sequestered  situa- 
tions^ as  in  ravines  closed  on  all  sides^  or  along  the  low  courses  of 
rivers^  where  the  cooling  of  the  eartVs  surface  by  radiation  is  in  the 
least  d^ree  checked  by  the  movement  of  the  air  over  it.    These  are 
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also  the  very  situations  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  produce  the  greatest 
effect  in  summer. 

Beverting  again  to  the  subject  of  conduction  of  heat  through  solid 
bodies^  it  may  now  be  stated,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  heat  is  propagated,  even  in  that  case,  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
radiation.  Heat,  in  its  passage  through  a  bar  of  iron,  is  probably 
radiated  from  particle  to  particle;  for  the  material  atoms,  of  which 
the  bar  consists,  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  although 
held  near  each  other  by  a  strong  attraction.  Badiation,  as  observed 
in  air  or  a  vacuum,  may  thus  pass  into  conduction  in  solids,  without 
any  breach  of  continuity  in  the  natural  law  to  which  heat  in  motion 
is  subject.  Baron  Fourier  proceeds  upon  such  an  hypothesis  in  his 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  law  of  cooling  by  conduction  in 
solid  bodies.* 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  advert  with  advantage  to  the  equili- 
brium of  the  temperature  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence,  in  this  globe  of  ours,  of  a  central  heat.  At  a  depth 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  in  general  exceeding  twenty  feet, 
the  thermometer  is  perfectly  stationary,  not  being  affected  by  the 
change  of  the  seasons ;  but  at  greater  depths  the  temperature  pro- 
gressively rises.  M.  Gordier,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
profound  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject,  considers  the  two 
conclusions  to  be  established  by  all  the  observations  on  temperature 
which  have  been  made  at  considerable  depths.  1st.  That  below  the 
stratum  where  the  annual  variations  of  the  solar  heat  cease  to  be 
sensible,  a  notable  increase  of  temperature  takes  place  as  we  descend 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth.  2dly.  That  a  certain  irregularity  must 
be  admitted  in  the  distribution  of  the  subterraneous  heat,  which 
occasions  the  progressive  increase  of  temperature  to  vary  at  different 
places.  Fifteen  yards  has  been  provisionally  assumed  as  the  average 
depth  which  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  one  d^ree  Fahrenheit. 
Tliis  is  about  116  degrees  for  each  mile.  Admitting  this  rate  of 
increase,  we  have  at  a  depth  of  30|-  miles  below  the  surface  a  tem- 
perature of  3500^,  which  would  melt  cast  iron,  and  which  is  amply 
sufficient  to  melt  the  lavas,  basalts,  and  other  rocks,  which  have 
actually  been  erupted  from  below  in  a  fluid  state.  But  this  central 
heat  has  long  ceased  to  affect  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Fourier 

*  See  a  report  by  Profesaor  Kelland,  On  the  preeent  state  of  onr  Theoretical  and 
Experiments  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  the  Condnction  of  Heat,  in  the  Rqiofte  of 
the  Britiah  Anociation  for  the  AdTanoement  of  Sdence,  for  1841,  p.  1. 
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demonstrates^  from  the  laws  of  conductioii,  that  although  the  crust 
of  the  ^obe  were  of  cast  iron,  heat  would  require  myriads  of 
years  to  be  transmitted  to  the  sur&ce  from  a  depth  of  150  miles. 
But  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  actually  composed  of  materials 
greatly  inferior  to  cast  iron  in  conducting  power.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  globe  now  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
heat  which  it  receives  from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  heat  radiated 
away  from  its  surface  into  free  space.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  no  material  change  has  occurred  in  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  during  the  historical  epoch.  The  radiation  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  its  limit  in  the  temperature  of  the  planetary 
space  in  which  it  moves,  which  Fourier  deduces,  from  calculation,  to 
lie  between  — 58°  and  — 76°,  and  which  Schwanberg,  from  a  calcu- 
lation on  totally  differoit  principles,  estimates  at  — 58°.6 ;  a  close 
coincidence.  This  low  temperature  appears  to  be  attained  in  the  long 
absence  of  the  sun  during  a  polar  winter,  as  Captain  Parry  found  the 
thermometer  to  fall  so  low  as  — 55°  or  — 56°  at  Melville  Island ; 
and  Captain  Back  has  recorded  a  temperature  observed  on  the  If  orth 
American  continent  so  low  as  — 70°. 

FLUIDITY  AS  AN  EFFECT  OF  HEAT. 

One  of  the  general  effects  of  heat  upon  bodies  has  ahready  been 
adverted  to,  namely  its  power  of  causing  th^n  to  expand,  which 
demanded  our  earliest  attention,  as  it  involves  the  principle  of  the 
thermometer.  But  heat,  besides  effecting  changes  in  the  bulk,  is 
capable  of  effecting  changes  in  the  condition  of  bodies.  Matter  is 
presented  to  us  in  three  very  dissimilar  conditions,  or  forms,  namely, 
in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  forms.  It  is  believed  that  no  body 
is  restricted  to  any  of  these  forms,  but  that  the  state  of  bodies  depends 
entirely  upon  the  temperature  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  the 
lowest  temperatures,  they  are  all  soUd,  in  higher  temperatures  they 
are  converted  into  liquids,  and  in  the  highest  of  all  they  become 
elastic  gases.  The  particular  temperatures  at  which  bodies  undergo 
these  changes  are  exceedingly  various,  but  they  are  always  constant 
for  the  same  body.  The  first  effect,  then,  of  heat  on  the  state  of  bodies 
is  the  conversion  of  solids  into  Uquids;  or  heat  is  the  cause  of 

fluidity. 

Some  substances,  in  liquefying,  pass  through  an  intermediate  con- 
dition, in  which  it  is  difiBcult  to  say  whether  they  are  liquids  or  solids. 
Thus  tallow,  wax,  and  several  other  bodies,  pass  tlirough  every  pos- 
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sible  degree  of  softness  before  they  attain  complete  fluidity.  Snch 
bodies^  however,  are  in  general  mixtures  of  two  or  more  substaucesi 
which  crystallize  imperfectly.  But  ice,  and  the  great  majority  of 
bodies,  pass  immediately  &om  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state.  The 
temperatures  at  which  bodies  undergo  this  change  are  e^Lceedingly 


various. 

Melts  at  1 

Melte  at 

Lead 

612° 

Olive  oil     .        .        . 

.    36° 

BUmath 

476 

Ice              •         •         . 

.    32 

Tin           .        .        . 

442 

MUk 

.    30 

Sulphur 

232 

Wines 

.     20 

Wax 

142 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.     14 

Spermaocti 

112 

Mercury 

—39 

Phosphonu 

108 

Liquid  ammonia 

—46 

Tallow      . 

92 

Ether 

—46 

Oil  of  anise 

50 

If  the  bodies  are  in  the  fluid  form,  they  freeze  upon  being  cooled 
below  the  temperatures  set  against  them. 

It  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  this  table,  first,  that  in  certain 
circumstances  liquids  can  be  cooled  down  several  degrees  below  their 
usual  freezing  point  before  they  begin  to  congeal.  Thus  we  may 
succeed,  by  taking  certain  precautions,  in  cooling  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  in  a  glass  tube,  so  low  as  the  temperature  8^,  or  even  as  5^, 
without  its  freezing;  that  is,  24  or  27  degrees  under  its  proper 
freezing  point  32^.  The  water  must  be  cooldl  without  the  slightest 
agitation,  and  no  sand  or  angular  body  be  in  contact  with  it;  for 
the  instant  any  solid  body  is  dropped  into  water  cooled  below  its 
freezing  point,  or  a  tremor  is  communicated  to  it,  congelation  com- 
mences, and  the  temperature  of  the  Hquid  starts  up  to  32°.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  heat  a  solid  the  smallest  fraction  of  a 
degree  above  its  proper  melting  point,  without  occasioning  liquefac- 
tion. Hence  it  is  not  the  freezing  of  water,  but  the  melting  of  ice, 
which  takes  place  with  rigorous  constancy  at  32°  Fahrenheit. 

All  salts  dissolved  in  water  have  the  efiect  of  lowering  the  freezing 
temperature  of  that  hquid.  Common  culinaiy  salt  appears  to 
depress  this  point  lower  than  any  other  saUne  body ;  and  the  effect 
appears  to  be  closely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  solution. 
A  solution  of  1  part  of  salt  in  4  of  water  freezes  at  4°;  and  sea-water, 
which  contains  I-30th  of  its  weight  of  salt,  freezes  at  28°. 

But  the  principal  fact  to  be  adverted  to  in  Uquefaction  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  large  quantity  of  heat  during  the  change.     Heat 
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poms  into  a  body  during  its  mdtmgy  without  raising  its  temperature 
in  the  most  minute  d^ree.  This  heat,  which  enters  the  body  and 
becomes  insensible  or  latent^  serves  merely  to  melt  the  body.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Black  for  this  observation^  which  involves  con- 
sequences of  greater  importance  than  any  other  announcement  in  the 
theory  of  heat. 

Before  Dr.  Black's  views  were  made  known^  fluidity  was  considered 
as  produced  by  a  very  small  addition  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
body  contains^  when  it  is  once  heated  up  to  its  melting  point.  But 
if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  ice  and  snow  melt>  when 
exposed  to  the  air  of  a  warm  room^  we  can  perceive  that^  however 
cold  they  may  be  at  first,  they  are  soon  heated  up  to  their  melting 
pointy  and  begin  at  their  surface  to  be  changed  into  water.  Now,  il 
the  complete  change  of  these  bodies  into  water  required  only  the 
farther  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  heat,  a  mass  of  them, 
though  of  considerable  size,  ought  all  to  be  melted  in  a  few  minutes 
or  seconds  more,  the  heat  continuing  to  be  communicated  from  the 
air  around.  But  masses  of  ice  and  snow  melt  with  extreme  slow- 
ness, especially  if  they  be  of  a  large  size,  as  are  those  collections  of 
ice  and  wreaths  of  snow  that  are  formed  in  some  places  during 
winter.  These,  after  they  begin  to  melt,  often  require  many  weeks 
of  warm  weather,  before  they  are  totally  dissolved  into  water.  The 
slow  manner  in  which  ice  melts  in  ice-houses  is  also  familiarly 
known* 

By  examining  what  happens  in  these  cases,  it  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  a  very  great  quantity  of  heat  must  enter  the  melting  ice,  to 
form  the  water  into  which  it  is  changed,  and  that  the  length  of  time 
necessaiy  for  the  collection  of  so  much  heat  from  surrounding  bodies 
is  the  reason  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  ice  is  liquefied.  When 
melting  ice  is  suspended  in  warm  air,  the  entrance  of  heat  into  it  is 
made  sensible  by  a  stream  of  cold  air  descending  constantiy  from  the 
ice,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  melting  ice  receives  heat  very  fast ;  but  the  only  effect  of 
this  heat  is  to  change  it  into  water,  which  is  not  in  the  least 
sensibly  warmer  than  the  ice  was  before.  A  thermometer  applied  to 
the  drops  or  small  streams  of  water  as  they  come  immediately  from 
the  melting  ice,  will  point  to  the  same  degree  as  when  applied  to 
the  ice  itself.  A  great  quantity  of  the  heat,  therefore,  which  enters 
into  the  melting  ice,  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  giving  it 
fluidity.  The  heat  appears  to  be  absorbed  or  concealed  within  the 
water,  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the  thermometer. 
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When  ice  is  melted  by  means  of  warm  water,  this  absorption  of 
heat  is  made  exceedingly  obvious.  Thus,  on  mixing  a  pound  of 
water  at  172^  with  a  pound  of  snow  at  82^,  the  snow  is  all  melted, 
and  the  mixture  is  two  pounds  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  32°. 
In  being  cooled  down  from  172°  to  32°,  the  hot  water  loses  140 
degrees  of  heat,  which  convert  the  snow  into  water,  indeed,  but  pro- 
duce no  rise  of  temperature  in  the  mixture  above  the  32  degrees 
originally  possessea  by  the  snow. 

Dr.  Black  proved  that  the  heat  which  disappears  in  this  manner  is 
not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  remains  latent  in  the  water  so 
long  as  it  is  fluid,  and  is  extricated  again  when  it  freezes. 

In  water  that  has  been  cooled  below  its  usual  freezing  point,  when 
the  congelation  is  once  determined,  quantities  of  icy  spicule  are  pro- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  depression  of  temperature,  whilst  at  the 
same  instant  the  temperature  of  ice  and  water  starts  up  to  32°.  The 
heat  which  thus  appears  was  previously  latent  in  that  portion  of  the 
water  which  is  frozen.  The  same  disetigagement  of  latent  heat  may 
be  conveniently  illustrated  by  means  of  a  supersaturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  formed  by  dissolving,  at  a  high  temperature,  three 
pounds  of  the  salt  in  two  pounds  of  water.  When  this  liquid  is  allowed 
to  cool  undisturbed,  and  with  a  stratum  of  oil  on  its  surface,  it  remains 
fluid,  although  containing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  salt  in  solution 
than  the  water  could  dissolve  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  has 
fallen.  But  the  suspended  congelation  of  the  salt  being  determined 
by  the  introduction  of  any  solid  substance  into  the  solution,  the 
temperature  then  often  rises  30  and  even  40  degrees,  while  ciystals 
of  sulphate  of  soda  shoot  rapidly  through  the  liquid. 

Wax,  tallow,  sulphur,  and  ail  other  solid  bodies,  are  melted  in  the 
same  manner  as  water,  by  the  assumption  of  a  certain  dose  of  heat. 
The  latent  heat  which  the  following  substances  possess  in  the  fluid 
form  was,  with  the  exception  of  water,  determined  by  Dr.  Irvine. 

Latent  heat. 

Water 142 

Sulphur 145 

Lead 162 


4« 
<4 


f -  1 711  «« 


175 

Zine 493 

Tin  500 

BUmnth 550 


*  De  la  Provoataye  and  RegnauU,  Anoalea  dc  Chimie,  &c.  3  sdr.  t.  8.  p.  1. 
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Even  in  the  solid  form  certain  bodies  admit  of  a  variation  in  their 
strocture  and  properties  from  the  assumption  or  loss  of  latent  heat. 
Dr.  Black  made  it  appear  probable  that  metals  owe  their  malleability 
and  ductility  to  a  quantity  of  latent  heat  combined  with  them. 
When  hammered  they  become  hot  from  the  disengagement  of  this 
heat,  and  at  the  same  time  become  brittle.  Their  malleability  is 
restored  by  heating  them  again  in  a  fiimace.  Sugar,  it  is  well 
known,  may  exist  as  a  transparent  and  colourless  body,  with  the 
physical  properties  of  glass,  or  as  a  white  and  opaque,  because  a 
granular  or  crystalline  mass.  The  transition  from  the  glassy  to  the 
granular  state  is  attended  by  a  very  remarkable  evolution  of  heat, 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  scientific  men.  If 
melted  sugar  be  allowed  to  cool  to  about  100^,  and  then,  while  it  is 
still  soft  and  viscid,  be  rapidly  and  frequently  extended  and  doubled 
up,  till  at  last  it  consists  of  threads,  as  in  drawn  sugar,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mass  quickly  rises  so  as  to  become  insupportable  to  the 
hand.  After  this  liberation  of  heat,  the  sugar  on  again  cooling  is 
no  longer  a  glass,  but  consists  of  minute  crystalline  grains,  and  has  a 
pearly  lustre.  The  same  change  may  occur  in  a  gradual  manner,  as 
when  a  clear  stick  of  barley-sugar  becomes  white  and  opaque  in  the 
atmosphere ;  but  then  we  have  no  means  of  observing  the  escape  of 
the  latent  heat  on  which  the  change  depends.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
glass  itself,  like  transparent  barley-sugar,  owes  its  peculiar  constitution 
and  properties  to  the  permanent  retention  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
latent  heat.  Of  this  heat  glass  can  be  deprived  by  keeping  it  long 
in  a  soft  state;  it  then  becomes  granular,  and,  passing  into  the  con- 
dition of  Beaumur's  porcelain,  loses  all  the  characters  of  glass. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  dimorphism  of  a  body,  or  its  property 
to  assume  two  different  crystalline  forms,  may  likewise  depend  upon 
the  retention  of  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat  by  the  body  in  the 
one  form,  and  not  in  the  other.  Thus,  sulphur  assumes  two  forms, 
one  on  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat,  another  in  crystal- 
lizing at  a  lower  temperature,  and  probably  with  the  retention  of  less 
latent  heat,  from  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  In  charcoal 
and  plumbago,  again,  we  have  carbon  which  has  assumed  the  sohd 
form  at  a  high  temperature,  and  possibly  with  the  fixation  of  a  quan- 
tity of  latent  heat  which  does  not  exist  in  the  diamond,  another  form 
of  the  same  body. 

When  a  solid  body  is  melted  by  the  intervention  of  some  afiinity, 
without  heat  being  applied  to  it,  cold  is  generally  produced.  Thus, 
most  salts  occasion  a  reduction  of  temperature,  in  the  act  of  dissolv- 
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ing  in  water^  which  requires  them  to  become  fluid.  Nitre,  for 
instance,  cools  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  15  or  18  degrees. 
A  mixture  of  five  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  five  of  nitre,  both  finely 
powdered,  dissolved  in  nineteen  parts  of  water,  may  reduce  its  tan- 
perature  from  50°  to  10°,  or  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  of 
pure  water.  These  salts  are  necessitated,  by  their  affinity  for  water, 
to  dissolve  when  mixed  with  it,  and  to  become  fluid,  a  change  which 
implies  the  assumption  of  latent  heat.  Most  of  our  artificial  pro* 
cesses  for  producing  cold  are  founded  upon  this  disappearance  of  heat 
during  liquefaction.  A  very  convenient  process  for  freezing  a  little 
water,  without  the  use  of  ice,  is  to  drench  finely  powdered  sulphate 
of  soda  with  the  undiluted  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  shops.  The  salt 
dissolves  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  acid  than  in  water,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  sink  from  50°  to  0°.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture 
is  made  becomes  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  water  in  a  tube  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture  is  speedily  frozen. 

The  same  affinity  between  salts  and  water  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  cause  the  Uquefaction  of  ice.  On  mixing  snow  with  a  third  of 
its  weight  of  salt,  the  snow  is  instantly  melted,  and  the  temperature 
sinks  nearly  to  0°.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Eahrenheit  is  supposed 
to  have  obtained  the  zero  of  his  scale.  Ices  for  the  table  are  always 
made  in  summer  by  mixing  roughly  pounded  ice  and  salt  together, 
and  immersing  the  cream,  or  other  liquid  to  be  frozen,  contained  in  a 
thin  metallic  pan,  in  the  cold  brine  which  is  produced  by  the  melting 
of  the  ice. 

The  Uque&ction  of  snow  by  means  of  the  salt,  chloride  of  calcium, 
occasions  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold.  To  prepare  this  salt,  marble 
or  chalk  is  .dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated by  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300°.  It  should  be  stirred,  as 
it  becomes  dry  at  this  temperature ;  and  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
powder,  being  the  combination  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  two  atoms 
of  water.  "When  three  parts  of  this  salt  are  mixed  with  two  of  dry 
snow,  the  temperature  is  reduced  from  32°  to  — 50°.  In  attempt- 
ing to  freeze  mercury  by  means  of  this  mixture,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  use  of  not  less  than  three  or  four  pounds  of  the  materials. 
When  the  materials  are  divided,  and  the  mercury  is  first  cooled  con- 
siderably by  one  portion,  it  rardy  fails  in  being  frozen  when  trans- 
ferred into  another  portion  of  the  mixture.  For  producing  still 
more  intense  degrees  of  cold,  the  evaporation  of  highly  volatile 
liquids,  of  liquid  carbonic  add,  for  instance,  affords  the  most 
efficient  means. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  general  effect  of  heat — ^Vapori- 
zation, or  the  conversion  of  solids  and  liquids  into  vapour.  Vapours, 
of  which  steam  is  the  most  familiar  to  us,  are  hght,  expansible,  and 
generally  invisible  gases,  resembling  air  completely  in  their  mechanical 
properties,  while  they  exist,  but  subject  to  be  condensed  into  liquids 
or  solids  by  cold.  Water  undergoes  a  great  expansion  when  con- 
verted into  steam,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  becoming,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  cubic  foot  of  steam;  or,  more  strictly,  one  cubic  inch  of 
water,  when  converted  into  steam,  expands  into  1694  cubic  inches. 

This  change,  like  fluidity,  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  heat  to 
the  body  .which  undergoes  it.  But  a  much  larger  quantity  of  heat 
enters  into  vapours  than  into  Uquids,  into  steam  than  into  water.  If, 
over  a  steady  fire,  a  certain  quantity  of  ice-cold  water  requires  one 
hour  to  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point,  it  will  require  a  continuance  of 
the  same  heat  for  five  hours  more  to  boil  it  off  entirely.  Yet  hquids 
do  not  become  hotter  after  they  begin  to  boil,  however  long,  or  with 
whatever  violence  the  boiling  is  continued :  for  if  a  thermometer  be 
plunged  into  water,  and  the  point  marked  where  it  stands  at  the 
b^linning  of  the  boiling,  it  will  be  found  to  rise  no  higher  although 
the  boiling  be  continued  for  a  long  time. 

This  fact  is  of  importance  in  domestic  economy,  particularly  in 
cookery ;  and  attention  to  it  would  save  much  fad.  Soups,  &c.  made 
to  boil  in  a  gentle  way,  by  the  appUcation  of  a  moderate  heat,  are 
just  as  hot  as  when  they  are  made  to  boil  on  a  strong  fire  with  the 
greatest  violence;  when  water  in  a  copper  is  once  brought  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  fire  may  be  reduced,  as  having  no  farther  effect 
in  raising  its  temperature,  and  a  moderate  heat  being  sufficient  to 
preserve  it. 

The  steam  firom  boiling  water,  when  examined  by  the  thermometer, 
is  foand  to  be  no  hotter  than  the  water  itself.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  all  the  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the  water,  since  it  is  neither 
indicated  in  the  steam  nor  in  the  water  ?  It  enters  into  the  water, 
and  converts  it  into  steam,  without  raising  its  temperature.  As  much 
heat  disappears  as  is  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  portion 
of  water  converted  into  steam  1000  degrees,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  one  thousand  times  as  much 
water  by  one  degree.  This  is  now  generally  assumed  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam.     Dr.  Black  found  it  to  be  about 
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960  d^rees^  Mr.  Watt  940  d^rees^  and  Lavoisier  rather  more  tlian 
1000  d^rees. 

Several  circumstances  may  be  remarked  during  the  occurrence  of 
this  change  in  water.  On  heating  water  gradually  in  a  vessel^  we  first 
observe  minute  bubbles  to  form  in  the  liquid^  and  rise  through  it, 
which  consist  of  air.  As  the  temperature  increases,  larger  bubbles 
are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  rise  a  little  way  in  the 
liquid,  and  then  contract  and  disappear,  producing  a  hissing  or  sim- 
mering sound.  But,  as  the  heating  goes  on,  these  bubbles,  which 
are  steam,  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  liquid,  till  at  last  they  reach 
its  surface  and  escape,  producing  a  bubbling  agitation,  or  the  phenome- 
non of  ebullition.  The  whole  process  of  boiling  is  beautifully  seen 
in  a  glass  vessel.  It  will  be  remarked  tliat  steam  itself  is  invisible ; 
it  only  appears  when  condensed  again  into  minute  drops  of  water  by 
mixing  with  the  cold  air. 

It  was  first  observed  by  6ay-Lussac,  that  liquids  are  converted 
more  easily  into  vapour  when  in  contact  with  angular  and  uneven 
surfaces,  than  when  the  surfaces  which  they  touch  are  smooth  and 
polished.  He  also  remarked  that  water  boils  at  a  temperature  two 
degrees  higher  in  glass  than  in  metal;  so  that  if  into  water,  in  a  glass 
flask,  which  has  ceased  to  boil,  a  twisted  piece  of  cold  iron  be 
dropped,  the  boiling  is  resumed :  it  is  only  in  vessels  of  metal  that 
the  boiling  point  is  regular,  and  should  be  taken  in  graduating  ther- 
mometers. It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Scrymgeour,  of  Glasgow, 
that  if  oil  be  present  with  water,  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  is 
raised  a  few  d^ees,  in  any  kind  of  vessel.  A  much  greater  eleva- 
tion of  the  boiling  point  has  been  observed  by  M.  Marcet,''^  in  a 
glass  flask,  having  its  inner  surface  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  shellac, 
in  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to  221°,  or  even  higher,  before 
a  burst  of  vapour  occurs ;  it  then  sinks  a  few  degrees,  after  which  it 
rises  again.  The  reason  why  water  in  these  circumstances  does  not 
pass  into  vapour  at  its  usual  boiling  point,  is  not  distinctly  under- 
stood. The  water  appears  to  be  in  a  precarious  state  of  equilibrium, 
as  in  the  other  analogous  case,  when  cooled  with  caution  in  a  smooth 
glass  vessel  considerably  under  its  usual  freezing  point.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  angular  body  into  the  water  is  sufiicient,  in  either 
instance,  to  induce  the  suspended  change.  The  same  irr^ular  devia- 
tion of  the  boiling  point  in  glass  vessels  takes  place  in  other  liquids  as 
well  as  water,  and  in  some  of  them  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie,  &c.  3  s^r.  t.  5,  p.  449. 
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There  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  boilings  which  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  in  some  shape  or  other.  When  a  little 
water  (a  few  drops)  is  thrown  into  a  metallic  cup  considerably  above  the 
boiling  point  of  water^  the  liquid  assumes  a  spheroidal  form^  and  rolls 
about  the  cup  like  melted  crystal^  without  visible  ebullition,  being  only 
slowly  dissipated.  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be  this. 
Water  exhibits  an  attraction  for  the  surface  of  ahnost  all  solids  at  low 
temperatures,  and  wets  them.  Muid  mercury  exhibits  the  opposite 
property,  or  a  repulsion  for  most  surfaces.  The  attraction  of  water 
for  surfaces  brings  it  into  the  closest  contact  with  them,  and  greatly 
promotes  the  communication  of  heat  by  a  heated  vessel  to  the  water 
contained  in  it.  But  heat  appears  to  develope  a  repulsive  power  in 
bodies,  and  it  is  probable  that  above  a  particular  temperature  the 
heated  metal  no  longer  possesses  this  attraction  for  water.  The  water, 
not  being  attracted  to  the  surface  of  the  hot  metal,  and  induced  to 
spread  over  it,  is  not  rapidly  heated,  and  therefore  boils  off  slowly. 
A  rude  method  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  heat  is  founded  on  the 
same  principle,  and  is  seen  faniiliarly  exempUfied  in  the  laundiy. 
The  heat  of  the  smoothing  iron  is  judged  of  by  its  effects  upon  a 
drop  of  saliva  let  fall  upon  it.  If  the  drop  do  not  boil,  but  run  along 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  iron  is  considered  sufficiently  hot;  but 
if  the  drop  adheres  and  is  rapidly  dissipated,  the  temperature  is 
considered  low. 

The  spheroidal  ebullition  of  liquids,  which  was  first  examined  by 
Leidenfrost,  in  1756,  has  lately  received  from  M.  Boutigny  some 
striking  experimental  iUustrations.''^  He  has  observed  that  water  may 
pass  into  spheroidal  ebullition  at  any  temperature  above  340°,  and 
remain  in  that  state  till  the  temperature  falls  to  288°;  then  it 
moistens  the  metallic  capsule  in  which  the  e^speriment  is  made,  and 
evaporates  rapidly.  The  corresponding  temperatures  at  which 
alcohol  and  ether  pass  into  the  spheroidal  form  in  a  heated  capsule 
were  found  to  be  proportional  to  tlieir  points  of  ebullition ;  the  tem- 
perature for  the  first  being  273°,  and  for  the  second  142°.  The 
ball  of  a  thermometer  being  plunged  in  liquids  while  in  the 
spheroidal  state,  indicated  the  temperatures — in  water,  of  205-7° ; 
in  absolute  alcohol,  of  167'9°;  in  ether,  93*6°;  in  hydrochloric 
ether,  50'9° ;  in  sulphurous  acid,  18'1° ;  which  are  all  several  degrees 
below  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  ebullition  of  these  liquids.     When 

*  Aoiuiles  de  Chimie,  &c.  3  aer.  t.  U.  p.  350 ;  et  t.  xi.  p.  16. 
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distilled  water  is  allowed  to  fiedl  drop  by  drop  into  sulphurous  acid  in 
the  spheroidal  state^  the  water  is  immediately  congealed  into  a  spongy 
mass  of  ice,  even  when  the  containing  capsule  is  visibly  red-hot. 

The  temperature  at  which  any  liquid  boils  is  not  fixed  (like  the 
melting  point  of  solids),  but  depends  entirely  upon  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance,— the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is  at  the  time 
subject.  Liquids  are  in  general  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  for  although  the  air  is  an  exceedingly  light  substance, 
being  815  times  lighter  than  water,  yet  by  reason  of  its  great 
quantity  and  height,  it  comes  to  weigh  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  earth.  This  is  called  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  amounts  to 
about  fifteen  pounds  upon  each  square  inch  of  surface.  The  force 
with  wliich  air  presses  upon  a  man  of  ordinary  size  has  been  estimated 
at  fifty  tons ;  yet,  from  all  the  cavities  of  the  animal  frame  being 
filled  with  equally  elastic  air,  we  support  this  great  pressure  without 
being  sensible  of  it ;  indeed,  we  should  suffer  the  greatest  incon- 
venience from  its  sudden  removal.  Now  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  always  the  same  at  the  same  place,  but  is  found  by  the 
barometer  to  vary  within  the  limits  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
pressure.  This  difference  affects  the  boiling  point  to  the  extent  of 
4^  degrees.  Thus,  when  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
is  expressed  by  the  numbers  in  the  first  column,  water  boils  at  the 
temperatures  placed  against  them  in  the  second  column. 

Barometer  in  inches  of  mercuiy.  "Water  boils. 

2774 208^ 

28*29 209 

28-84 210 

29-41 211 

29  92 212 

806 218 

On  this  account  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  attended 
to  in  fixing  the  boiling  point  of  water  on  thermometers.  Water  boils 
at  212^  only  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  a 
column  of  29'9&  inches  of  mercury. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  greatest  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  will  diminish  as  we  ascend  to  any  height  above  it,  for  then 
we  have  less  of  the  atmosphere  above  and  pressing  upon  us,  part  of 
it  being  below  us.  Hence,  water  boils  on  the  tops  of  mountains  at 
a  considerably  lower  temperature  than  at  their  bases.  On  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  the  pinnacle  of  Europe,  water  was  observed 
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by  Saoflsnre  to  boil  at  184^.  In  deep  pits,  on  the  other  hand,  water 
requires  a  higher  temperature  to  boil  it  than  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  An  instrameat  has  been  constructed  for  ascertaining  the 
heights  of  mountains  on  this  principle.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
thermometer,  graduated  with  great  care  about  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  by  means  of  which  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at 
dijBTerent  altitudes  can  be  ascertained  with  minute  accuracy.  A 
difference  of  (me  d^ree  of  temperature  is  occasioned  by  an  ascent  of 
about  550  feet,  and  the  depression  of  the  boiling  point  is  accu. 
rately  proportional  to  the  elevation  above  the  earth's  surface,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Prof.  Forbes  (Edinburgh  Phil.  Trans,  xv. 
409).* 

Wh^i  the  pressure  on  liquids  is  removed  by  artificial  means,  they 
boil  at  greatly  reduced  temperatures.  This  may  be  done  by  placing 
them  under  the  receiver  of  an  air«pump,  and  exhausting.  When  the 
whole  air  is  withdrawn,  liquids  in  general  boil  at  about  145^  under  the 
temperature  which  they  require  to  make  them  boil  when  subject  to 
the  atmo^heric  pressure.  In  a  good  vacuum  water  will  boil  at  67^. 
This  fact  is  also  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment,  which  any  one 
may  perform.  A  flask,  containing  boiling  water,  is  closed  with  a 
cork,  while  the  upper  part  is  filled  with  steam.  The  boiling  in  the 
&8k  may  be  renewed  by  plunging  it  into  cold  water ;  and  the  colder 
the  water  the  brisker  will  the  ebullition  become.  But  the  boiling  is 
instantly  checked  by  removing  the  flask  from  the  cold  water  and 
immersing  it  in  very  hot  water.  On  corking  the  flask  the  ebullition 
ceased,  firom  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  confined  steam  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water;  but  on  plunging  the  flask  into  cold  water,  this 
steam  was  condensed,  and  the  water  began  to  boil  under  the  reduced 
pressure.  On  removing  the  flask  to  the  hot  water,  the  steam  above 
ceased  to  be  condensed,  and  by  its  pressure  stopped  the  boiling.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  Papin's  digester,  which  is  a  tight  and  strong 
kettle  with  a  safety  valve,  water  may  be  raised  to  3  or  400®  without 
ebullition :  but  the  instant  that  this  great  pressure  is  removed,  the 
boiling  commences  with  prodigious  violence. 

The  facility  with  which  liquids  boil  imder  reduced  pressure  is  fre- 
quently taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts,  in  concentrating  liquors 

*  Tor  the  most  recent  minate  detenmnations  of  the  bofling  point  of  water,  under 
▼aoriations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  see  the  memoir  of  M.  Regnault ;  Ann.  de  Chiniie, 
ftc.,  8  seric,  t.  xiv.  p.  IDS.  A  simple  portable  apparatus  for  the  experiment  is  also 
4e8eribed  thcRL 
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which  would  be  injared  in  flavour  or  colour  by  the  heat  necessary  to 
boil  them  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Howard 
applied  this  principle  in  concentrating  the  syrup  of  sugar^  which 
is  apt  to  be  browned  when  made  to  boil  under  the  usual  pressure. 
He  thus  boiled  syrup  at  150°,  applying  heat  to  it  in  a  pan  covered 
by  an  air-tight  lid,  and  pumping  off  the  air  and  steam  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  pan  by  means  of  a  steam-engine.  This  was  the 
most  essential  part  of  his  patent  process,  by  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  loaf  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  has  been  manufactured  for 
many  years. 

.  In  the  same  apparatus  vegetable  infusions  may  be  inspissated,  or 
reduced  to  the  state  of  extracts,  for  medical  purposes,  with  great 
advantage.  When  an  extract  is  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
boiling  down  an  infusion  or  expressed  juice  in  an  open  vessel  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  a  considerable  and  variable  proportion  of  the 
active  principle  is  always  destroyed  by  the  high  temperature  and 
exposure  to  the  air.  But  the  extract  is  not  injured  when  the  infusion 
or  juice  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  and  without  access  of 
air,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  a  more  active  medicine. 

The  temperatures  at  which  different  liquids  are  converted  into 
vapour  are  exceedingly  various;  but  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  the  boiling  temperature  is  constant  for  any  particular  liquid. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  boihng  points  of  a  few  liquids,  in 
which  that  point  has  been  determined  with  precision : — 

Bailing  pomt. 

Hydrochloric  ether 52'' 

Ether 96 

Snlphnret  of  carbon 118 

Ammonk  (sp.  gr.  0*945) 140 

Alcohol 173 

Watw 212 

Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-42) 248 

CrystaDiied  chloride  of  caldom         ....  802 

Ofl  of  turpentine 814 

N^»htha 820 

Phoephoms 554 

Sulphuric  9ad  (sp.  gr.  1*848) 620 

Whale  oil 680 

Mercury 662 

The  boiling  point  of  water  is  uniformly  elevated  by  the  solution  of 
salts  in  the  fluid ;   but  much  more  so  by  some  salts  than  others. 
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Tables  have  been  constructed  of  the  boiling  points  of  saline  liquors^ 
which  are  of  nsefal  application  when  it  is  wished  to  maintain  a  steady 
temperature  somewhat  above  ^12^.  Thus,  water  saturated  with 
a>inmon  salt  (100  water  to  30  salt),  boils  at  224^;  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  potash  (100  water  to  74  salt),  it  boils  at  238^;  saturated 
cold  with  chloride  of  calcium,  at  264^. 

When  steam  from  water  is  confined,  it  increases  in  temperature, 
and  acquires  great  force ;  and  the  experiment  can  only  be  performed 
with  safety  in  a  boiler  possessed  of  a  safety  valve. .  This  is  a  small 
lid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  properly  loaded,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  steam  to  be  generated.  The  steam  of  boiling  water 
occasions  a  severe  scald,  if  allowed  to  condense  upon  the  body.  But 
when  steam  from  water  under  pressure,  or  "high  pressure'*  steam, 
which  may  be  of  a  much  higher  temperature  than  boiling  water, 
issues  into  the  air,  the  hand  may  be  directly  exj)osed  to  it  with 
impunity ;  and  a  thermometer  placed  in  it  shows  that  its  temperature 
is  greatly  below  that  of  boiling  water.  This  singular  property  of 
high  pressure  steam  is  connected  with  the  great  expansion  which  it 
undergoes  on  escaping  into  the  air  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
confined ;  elastic  bodies  having  a  tendency,  when  escaping  from  a 
state  of  compression,  to  fly  asunder,  not  only  to  their  original  dimen- 
sions, but  beyond  them.  The  steam  is  greatly  expanded,  and  at  the 
same  time  mixed  with  air,  which  prevents  it  from  afterwards  col- 
lapsing. Now,  after  being  incorporated  with  several  times  its  bulk 
of  air,  steam  is  not  easily  condensed,  but  becomes  low-pressure  steam, 
and  may  have  its  condensing  point  reduced  from  above  212^  to  120° 
or  130^  Hence  the  heat  wliich  it  is  capable  of  communicating, 
while  condensing  upon  the  hand  held  in  it,  is  of  much  less 
intensity  than  that  of  ordinary  steam,  and  inadequate  to  occasion 
scalding. 

Steam,  when  heated  by  itself,  apart  from  the  Hquid  which  produced 
it,  does  not  possess  a  greater  elasticity  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air 
confined  and  heated  to  the  same  degree,  and  may  be  heated  to  the 
temperature  at  which  the  containing  vessel  becomes  red  hot,  without 
acquiring  great  elastic  force.  But  if  water  be  present,  then  more 
and  more  steam  continues  to  rise,  adding  its  elastic  force  to  that  of 
the  vapour  previously  existing,  so  that  the  pressure  becomes  exces- 
sive. 

The  elastic  force  of  steam  at  temperatures  above  21 2°  is  determined 
by  heating  water  in  a  stout  globular  vessel  containing  mercury,  m, 
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(see  fig.  21,)  and  water,  v,  and  hsmg 
a  long  glass  tabe,  1 1,  screwed  into  it, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  dipping  into 
the  menmry,  with  a  scale,  a,  divided 
into  inches,  applied  to  it.  The  globular 
vesael  has  two  other  openings,  into  one 
of  which  a  stopcock,  b,  is  screwed,  and 
into  the  other  thermometer,  /,  having 
its  bulb  within  the  globe.  The  water 
is  boiled  in  this  vessel  for  some  time, 
with  the  stopcock  open  so  as  to  expel 
all  the  air.  On  shutting  the  stopcock, 
and  continuing  the  heat,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  now  rises  above  218°,  at 
which  it  was  stationar;  while  the  steam 
Af^  generated  was  allowed  to  escape.  The 
•j^  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  globe 
becomes  denser,  more  and  more  steam 
being  produced,  and  forces  the  mercury 
to  ascend  in  the  gauge  tube,  ',  to  a 
height  proportional  to  the  elastic  force 
of  the  steam.  The  height  of  the  mer- 
curitJ  column  is  taken  to  express  the 
elastic  force  or  pressure  of  the  steam 
produced  at  an;  particular  tempera- 
ture above  212''.  The  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  itself  is  equivalent  to  a 
column  of  mercury  of  SO  inches,  and  this  pressure  has  been  overcome 
by  the  steam  at  212°  before  it  began  to  act  upon  the  mercurial 
gauge.  For  every  thirty  inches  that  the  mercuij  is  forced  up  in  the 
gauge  tube  by  the  steam,  it  is  said  to  have  the  pressure  or  elastic 
force  of  another  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
stands  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  is  said  to  be  of  two  atmospheres . 
at  15  inches,  of  two  and  a  half  atmospheres ;  at  60  inches,  of  three 
atmospheres,  and  so  on. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  elastic  force  of  steam  by 
Professor  Eobinson,  Mr.  Soutliem,  Mr.  Watt,  and  others ;  but  all 
preceding  results  havebccnsuperacdedby  those  of  a  commission  of  the 
French  Academy,  consisting  of  MM.  Dulong  and  Arago,  appoinlal 
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by  the  French  govenunent  to  investigate  the  subject,  jfrom  its  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  the  steam  engine*.  Their  results,  which 
are  expressed  in  the  following  table,  were  obtamed  by  experiment,  up 
to  a  pressure  of  25  atmospheres.  The  higher  pressures  were  calcu- 
lated by  extending  the  progression  observed  at  lower  temperatures. 


Elastidtj  of  Steam 

takiiig  Atmospheric 

Pressure  as  Unity. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

1 
1 

EbuticHy  of  Steam 

taking  Atmospheric 

Pressure  as  Unity. 

Temp.  Eb] 

1 

212.0 

13 

880.66 

u     .     . 

233.96 

14 

886.94 

2 

260.52 

16 

892.86 

21        .        . 

263.84 

16 

898.48 

8 

275.18 

17 

403.82 

31        .        . 

285.08 

18 

408.92 

4 

293.72 

19 

418.78 

4* 

300.28 

20 

418.46 

5 

807.5 

21 

422.96 

H       . 

314.24 

22 

427.28 

6 

320.36 

23 

431.42 

6* 

326.26 

24         .        . 

435.66 

7 

331.70 

26 

439.84 

7* 

336.86 

30 

457.16 

8 

341.78 

85 

472.78 

9 

850.78 

40 

486.59 

10 

868.88 

46 

491.14 

11 

866.85 

60 

510.60 

12 

374.00 

Some  curious  experiments  were  made  by  M.  Cagnard  de  la  Tour 
on  the  vapour  from  various  liquids  at  very  high  temperatures,  and 
under  great  pressures.  He  filled  a  small  glass  tube  in  part  with 
ether,  alcohol,  or  water,  and  sealed  if  hermetically.  The  tube  was 
then  exposed  to  heat,  till  the  liquid  passed  entirely  into  vapour. 
Ether  became  gaseous  in  a  space  scarcely  double  its  volume  at  a 
temperature  of  820°,  and  the  vapour  exerted  a  pressure  of  no  more 
than  38  atmospheres.  Alcohol  became  gaseous  in  a  space  about 
thrice  its  volume  at  the  temperature  of  404J°,  with  a  pressure  of 
about  189  atmospheres.  Water  acted  chemically  on  the  glass,  and 
broke  it ;  but  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  it,  the  water  became 
gaseous  in  a  space  four  times  its  volume  at  the  temperature  at  which 
zinc  melts,  or  about  648°.  These  results  are  singular,  in  so  far  as 
the  pressure  or  elastic  force  of  the  vapours  proves  to  be  much  smaller 
than  that  wliich  corresponds  with  their  calculated  density.     It  thus 
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appears  that  highly  compressed  vapours  lose  a  portion  of  their 
elasticity^  or  yield  more  to  a  certain  pressure  than  air^  by  calculation^ 
would  do. 

A  measure  is  obtained  of  the  quantity  of  latent  heat  in  steam  by 
observing  the  degree  to  which  it  heats  up  a  mass  of  water  when  con- 
densed in  it.  Cold  water  is  easily  made  to  boil  by  placing  the  open 
end  of  a  pipe  horn  a  steam-boiler  in  it^  and  causing  the  steam  to 
blow  through  it  for  a  sufficient  time.  If  a  measured  quantity  of 
water  at  SZ^,  amounting  to  11  cubic  inches,  is  heated  up  to  212^  in 
tliis  manner^  it  is  found  that  the  volume  is  increased  to  IS  cubic 
inches  by  the  condensed  steam.  Consequently^  11  cubic  inches  of 
water  are  heated  up  from  32^  to  212^^  or  one  hundred  and  eighty 
d^ees,  by  2  cubic  inches  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam.  But  if, 
for  comparison^  2  cubic  inches  of  boiling  hot  water  be  substituted 
for  the  steam^  and  added  to  11  cubic  inches  of  cold  water^  the  tem- 
perature of  the  latter  is  raised  no  more  than  about  twenty-eight 
degrees.  In  both  experiments^  however,  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  and  of  the  boiling  water  added,  was  the  same,  or  212^ ;  the 
difference  of  their  heating  effects  depends  entirely  upon  the  latent 
heat  which  the  former  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  sensible  tempera- 
ture, and  abandons  to  the  cold  water  on  condensing. 

In  the  condensing  experiment  2  cubic  inches  of  water  in  the  form 
of  steam  raised  the  temperature  of  11  cubic  inches  of  water  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  or  1  of  steam  raised  the  temperature  of 
5^  of  water  to  that  amount.  As  it  follows  that  one  part  of  steam 
would  heat  one  part  of  water,  5^  times  180,  or  900  degrees,  it  ap- 
pears that  steam  possesses  as  much  heat  latent  as  might  raise  its  own 
temperature  to  that  amount  on  becoming  sensible. 

The  latest,  and  probably  most  exact,  determinations  which  we  pos- 
sess of  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapours  of  water,  and  other  liquids,  are 
those  of  M.  Brix  of  Berlin,  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Iv.)  He  em- 
ployed the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  22.  The  refrigeratory  to 
contain  the  cold  condensing  water  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
A  C,  8  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  deep.  The  steam  from  a 
small  retort  B  does  not  pass  directly  into  the  water  of  the  refrigera- 
tory, but  is  conveyed  by  the  spout  M  into  an  inner  hollow  cylinder 
E  6,  of  a  ring-formed  basis,  which  has  an  opening  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  tube  L,  by  which  the  air  it  contains  finds  vent  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vapour.  The  condensing  water  is  agitated  by  means 
of  a  thin  disc  of  metal  B,  attached  to  a  vertical  rod,  the  upper  end 
of  which  passes  tlurough  the  cover  of  the  refrigeratory.     A  known 
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qtuntity  of  cold  water  being 
introduced  into  this  refrigera- 
toiy,  it«  tempenttore  is  accu- 
rately obserred  by  the  included 
thermometer.  In  conducting 
the  experiments  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  temperature 
of  the  condensii^  water  should 
at  firat  be  a  few  d^p-ees  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
TE^ur  was  thrown  into  the 
iana  receiver  hj  boiling  a 
weighed  portion  of  liquid  in 
B^  till  the  temperature  of  the 
condensing  water  rose  as  many 
d^;reea  above  that  point.  The 
weight  of  liquid  distilled  was 
then  found  by  weighing  the 
r^rt  R  witli  what  remained, 
and  ascertaining  the  loss ;  and 
the  latent  heat  calculated  by  increasing  the  rise  of  temperature  ob- 
served  in  the  refrigeratory,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  of 
the  condensing  water  in  the  refrigeratory  exceeds  tiiat  of  the  liquid 
distilled  from  the  retort. 

The  following  are  the  mean  results  which  M.  Brix  obtained  by  this 
method,  several  raperiments  being  made  upon  each  liquid : — 


Equal  weights. 
Water 
A]coh<d 


Latent  heat  oT  vapaur. 
972     degrees 


Despretz,  who  at  an  earlier  period  had  also  made  very  careful  ex- 
periments on  several  of  the  same  liquids,  gave  the  following  estima- 
tions of  latent  heat ; — 


Eqiu]  vnghts  Latent  hai  of  vapour. 

Wat«r 955.8  dcgreea 

Alcohol 874.4     " 

EUht 174.6     " 

m  of  turpentini: 138.0      " 
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Dulong  obtained  for  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  977.4 
degrees. 

It  is  to  be  further  remarked^  that  equal  weights  of  these  liquids 
yield  very  different  volumes  of  vapour^  owing  to  the  different  specific 
gravities  of  the  latter;  and  the  densest  vapours  appear  to  have 
generally  the  least  latent  heat.  According  to  the  table  of  M.  Brix^ 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  972  degrees^  while  that  of 
the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  S85  degrees  :  or  water*vapour  has  for  equal 
weights  about  2.5  times  more  latent  heat  than  alcohol-vapour.  The 
specific  gravity  of  alcohol-vapour^  on  the  other  hand^  is  about  2.5 
times  greater  than  that  of  water-vapour,  taking  the  former  at  1589.4, 
and  the  latter  at  622 ;  consequently  equal  volumes  of  these  two 
vapours  possess  equal  quantities  of  latent  heat. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  different  vapours  be  proportional  to  their 
volume,  as  these  numbers  seem  to  indicate,  the  same  bulk  of 
vapour  will  be  produced  from  all  liquids  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  heat;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  substituting 
any  other  liquid  for  water,  as  a  source  of  vapour,  in  the  steam-engine. 

The  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  itself  increases  with  its 
rarity  at  low  temperatures,  and  diminishes  with  its  increasing  density 
at  high  temperatures.  Water  may  easily  be  made  to  boil  in  a  vacuum 
at  the  temperature  of  100^,  but  the  steam  produced  is  much  more 
expanded  and  rare  than  that  produced  at  212^,  and  has  a  greater 
latent  heat.  Hence  there  is  no  fuel  saved  by  distilling  iu  vacuo.  It 
has  been  shown,  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Manchester,  that  whatever  be  the 
temperature  of  steam,  from  212^  upwards,  if  the  same  weight  of  it 
be  condensed  by  water,  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  always  be 
raised  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  or  the  latent  and  sensible  heat 
of  steam,  added  together,  amount  to  a  constant  quantity.  We  may 
hence  deduce  a  simple  rule  for  ascertaining  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
at  any  particular  temperature.  The  sensible  heat  of  steam  at  212° 
may  be  assumed  at  212  degrees,  neglecting  the  heat  which  it  has 
below  zero  Fahrenheit,  and  the  latent  heat  of  such  steam  is  1000 
degrees,  of  which  the  sum  is  1212  degrees.  To  calculate  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  at  any  particular  temperature  above  21 2°,  subtract  the 
sensible  heat  from  this  constant  number  1212.  Thus  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  at  800°  is  1212—300,  or  912  degrees.  The  same 
relation  between  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  vapour  appears  to 
exist  at  temperatures  below  212°,  and  the  latent  heat  of  vapour, 
below  that  temperature,  may  therefore  be  calculated  by  the  same 
rule. 


Temperatiire. 
0° 

▼AFQBISULTION. 

Latent  Init  oC 
Equal  Weights  of  Steam. 

1212  desraes. 

82 

.      1180      " 

100 

,      1112      «• 

150 

.      1062      " 

212 

.      1000      " 

250 

962      " 
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The  latent  heat  of  other  vapdUN^  mcfa  as  that  df  alcohol^  ether^ 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  has  been  found  bj  Desprets  to  vary  according 
to  the  same  law. 

From  tiie  large  quantity  of  heat  whicb  steam  possesses,  and  the 
fiieility  with  whidi  it  imparts  it  to  bodies  colder  than  itself,  it  is 
much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  heat.  The  tem- 
perature of  bodies  heated  by  it  can  never  be  raised  above  212^ ;  so 
that  it  is  much  preferable  to  an  open  fire  for  heating  extracts  and 
organic  substances,  all  danger  of  empyreuma  being  avoided.  When 
applied  to  the  cooking  of  food,  the  steam  is  generally  conveyed  into 
a  shallow  tin  box,  in  the  upper  surface  of  which  are  cut  several  round 
apertures,  of  such  sizes  as  admit  exactly  the  pans  with  the  materials 
to  be  heated.  The  pans  are  thus  surroimded  by  iteam,  whieii  con- 
denses upon  them  with  great  rapidity,  tiU  their  tonperatore  rises 
to  within  a  degree  or  two  of  21£^.  For  some  purposes,  a  pan  con- 
taining the  matters  to  be  heated  is  placed  witinn  another  and  similar 
larger  one,  and  steam  admits  between  the  two  vessels.  Manufac- 
tured goods  also  are  often  dried  by  passing  tiiem  once  over  a  series 
of  metallic  cylinders,  or  of  square  boxes  filled  with  steam.  Facto- 
ries are  now  very  generally  heated  by  steam,  conveyed  liu^ugh  them  in 
cast-iron  pipes.  It  has  been  found  by  practice  that  the  boiler  to  prO" 
duce  steam  for  this  purpose  must  have  one  cubic  foot  of  capacity  for 
every  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  7  0^  or 
80^;  and  that  of  the  conducting  steam  pipe,  one  square  foot  of  sur^ 
face  must  be  exposed  for  every  200  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated. 

The  expansion  of  water  into  steam  is  used  as  a  moving  power  in 
the  steam  engine.  The  application  is  made  upon  two  difierent  prin- 
ciples, both  of  which  may  be  illus<auted  by  the  little  instrument 
depicted  on  the  margin.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  slightly  expanded  into  a  bulbous  form  at  one  extremity, 
and  open  at  the  other  (Fig.  23) ;  a  piston  is  made,  by  twisting  tow 
about  the  end  of  a  piece  of  straight  wire,  which  must  be  fitted  tightly 
in  the  tube  by  the  use  of  grease.  Upon  heating  a  little  water  in  the 
bulb  below  the  piston /»,  steam  is  generated,  which  raises  the  piston 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder^  Here  the  simple  elastic  form  of  the  steam  is 
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Dulong  obtained  for  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  977.4 
degrees. 

It  is  to  be  further  remarked^  that  equal  weights  of  these  liquids 
yield  very  different  volumes  of  vapour^  owing  to  the  different  specific 
gravities  of  the  latter;  and  the  densest  vapours  appear  to  have 
generally  the  least  latent  heat.  According  to  the  table  of  M.  Brix, 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  972  degrees^  while  that  of 
the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  385  degrees  :  or  water-vapour  has  for  equal 
weights  about  2.5  times  more  latent  heat  than  alcohol-vapour.  The 
specific  gravity  of  alcohol-vapour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  2.5 
times  greater  than  that  of  water-vapour,  taking  the  former  at  1589.4, 
and  the  latter  at  622 ;  consequently  equal  volumes  of  these  two 
vapours  possess  equal  quantities  of  latent  heat. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  different  vapours  be  proportional  to  their 
volume,   as  these  numbers  seem  to  indicate,   the  same  bulk   of 
vapour  will  be  produced  firom  all  liquids  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  heat;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  substituting 
any  other  liquid  for  water,  as  a  source  of  vapour,  in  the  steam-engine. 
The  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  itself  increases  with  its 
rarity  at  low  temperatures,  and  diminishes  with  its  increasing  density 
at  high  temperatures.    Water  may  easily  be  made  to  boil  in  a  vacuum 
at  the  temperature  of  100^,  but  the  steam  produced  is  much  more 
expanded  and  rare  than  that  produced  at  212^,  and  has  a  (preater 
latent  heat.     Hence  there  is  no  fuel  saved  by  distilling  in  vacuo.    It 
has  been  shown,  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Manchester,  that  whatever  be  the 
temperature  of  steam,  from  212^  upwards,  if  the  same  weight  of  it 
be  condensed  by  water,  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  always  be 
raised  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  or  the  latent  and  sensible  heat 
of  steam,  added  together,  amount  to  a  constant  quantity.     We  may 
hence  deduce  a  simple  rule  for  ascertaining  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
at  any  particular  temperature.     The  sensible  heat  of  steam  at  212° 
may  be  assumed  at  212  degrees,  neglecting  the  heat  which  it  has 
below  zero  Fahrenheit,  and  the  latent  heat  of  such  steam  is  1000 
degrees,  of  which  the  sum  is  1212  degrees.     To  calculate  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  at  any  particular  temperature  above  212°,  subtract  the 
sensible  heat  from  tliis  constant  number  1212.    Thus  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  at  300°  is  1212—300,  or  912  degrees.     The  same 
relation  between  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  vapour  appears  to 
exist  at  temperatures  below  212°,  and  the  latent  heat  of  vapour, 
below  that  temperature,  may  therefore  be  calculated  by  the  same 
rule. 
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Latent  b«t  of 
Tempenture.  Equal  Weights  of  Steam. 

O"" 1212  degrees. 

32  1180      " 

100  1112      " 

150  1062      " 

212  1000      " 

250  962      " 

The  latent  heat  of  other  vapdur j,  sificfa  as  that  df  alcohol^  ether, 
and  oil  of  tarpentiue,  has  been  found  bjr  Desprete  to  vary  according 
to  the  same  law. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  heat  which  steam  possesses,  and  the 
h/aiiiy  with  whidi  it  imparts  it  to  bodies  colder  than  itself,  it  is 
much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  heat.  The  tem« 
perature  of  bodies  heated  by  it  can  never  be  raised  above  212^ ;  so 
that  it  is  much  preferable  to  an  open  fire  for  heating  extracts  and 
organic  substances,  ail  danger  of  empyreoma  being  avoided.  When 
applied  to  the  cooking  of  food,  the  steam  is  generally  conveyed  into 
a  shallow  tin  box,  in  the  upper  surface  of  which  a^e  cut  several  round 
apertures,  of  such  sizes  as  admit  exactly  the  pans  with  the  materials 
to  be  heated.  The  pans  are  thus  surrounded  by  steam,  whidi  con- 
denses upon  them  with  great  rapidity,  till  their  t^nperatore  rises 
to  within  a  d^ee  or  two  of  212°.  For  some  purposes,  a  pan  con- 
taining the  matters  to  be  heated  is  placed  within  another  and  similar 
larger  one,  and  steam  admitted  between  the  two  vessels.  Manufac- 
tured goods  also  are  often  dried  by  passing  them  once  over  a  series 
ai  metallic  cylinders,  or  of  square  boxes  filled  with  steam.  Facto- 
ries are  now  very  generally  heated  by  steam,  conveyed  through  them  in 
cast-iron  pipes.  It  has  been  found  by  practice  that  the  boiler  to  pro- 
duce steam  for  this  purpose  must  have  one  cubic  foot  of  capacity  for 
every  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  70°  or 
80^ ;  and  that  of  the  conducting  steam  pipe,  one  square  foot  of  sur<> 
face  must  be  exposed  for  every  200  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated. 

The  expansion  of  water  into  steam  is  used  as  a  moving  power  in 
the  steam  engine.  The  application  is  made  upon  two  difierent  prin- 
ciples, both  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  little  instrument 
depicted  on  the  margin.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  slightly  expanded  into  a  bulbous  form  at  one  extremity, 
and  open  at  the  other  (Fig.  23) ;  a  piston  is  made,  by  twisting  tow 
about  the  end  of  a  piece  of  straight  wire,  whichmust  befitted  tightly 
in  the  tube  by  the  use  of  grease.  Upon  heating  a  little  water  in  the 
bulb  below  tiie  piston/?,  steam  is  generated,  which  raises  the  piston 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Here  the  simple  elastic  form  of  tiie  steam  is 
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Fio.  23.  the  moving  power;  and  in  this  manner  steam 

is  employed  in  the  high  pressure  engine.    Tlie 
greater  the  load  upon  the  piston^  and  the  more 
the  steam  is  confined,  the  greater  does  its  elas- 
tic force  become.     Again;  the  piston  being  at 
the  top* of  the  cylinder,  if  we  condense  the 
stecCm  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled,  by 
plunging  the  bulb  in  cold  water,  a  vacuum  is 
]p  produced  below  the  piston,  which  is  now  forced 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.     In  this  second  part 
of  the  experiment,  the  power  is  acquired  by  the 
condensation  of  the  steam,  or  the  production  of  a  vacuum;  and  this 
is  the  principle  of  the  common  condensing  engine.     In  the  first 
efficient  form  of  the  condensing  engine  (that  of  Newcomen)  the 
steam  was  condensed  by  injecting  a  little  cold  water  below  the  piston, 
which  then  descended,  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its 
upper  surface,  exactly  as  in  the  instrument.    But  Mr.  Watt  intro- 
duced two  capital  improvements  into  the  construction  of  the  con- 
densing engine;  the  first  was,  the  admitting  steam,  instead  of  at- 
mospheric air,  to  press  down  the  piston  through  the  vacuous  cylinder, 
which  steam  itself  could  afterwards  be  condensed,  and  a  vacuum  be 
produced  above  the  piston,  of  which  the  same  advantage  might  be 
taken  as  of  the  vacuum  below  the  piston.    The  second  was,  the  ef- 
fecting the  condensation  of  the  steam,  not  in  the  cylinder  itself,  wliich 
was  thereby  greatly  cooled,  and  occasioned  the  waste  of  much  steam 
in  being  heated  again  at  every  stroke ;  but  in  a  separate  air-tight 
chamber,  called  the  condenser,  which  is  kept  cool  and  vacuous.  Into 
this  condenser  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from  above  and  from 
below  the  piston  alternately,  and  a  vacuum  is  obtained  without  ever 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  below  212^. 

A  third  improvement  in  the  employment  of  steam  as  a  moving 
power  consists  in  using  it  expansively ;  a  mode  of  application  which 
will  be  best  understood  by  being  explained  in  a  particular  case.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  a  piston,  loaded  with  one  ton,  is  raised  four  feet 
by  filling  the  cylinder  in  which  it  moves  vrith  low-pressure  steam,  or 
steam  of  the  tension  of  one  atmosphere.  An  equivalent  efiect  may 
be  produced  at  the  same  expense  of  steam,  by  filling  one-fourth  of 
the  cylinder  with  steam  of  the  tension  of  four  atmospheres,  and 
loading  the  piston  with  four  tons,  which  will  be  raised  one  foot. 
But  the  piston  being  raised  one  foot  by  steam  of  four  atmospheres, 
and  in  the  position  represented  in   Fig.  24,  the  supply  of  steam 
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may  be  cat  off,  and  the  -piston  will  continae  to  be  elevated  in  the 
cylinder  by  the  simple  expanaion  of  the  Bteam  below  it,  although  with 
a  diminishing  force.  When  the  piston  has  been  nUHtd  another  foot 
in  the  cylinder,  or  two  feet  horn  the  bottom,  the  volume  of  the  steam 
Pia.  24.  will  be  doubled,  and  its  tension  con- 

sequently reduced  from  four  lo  4, 
or  two  atmosph^es.  At  a  height 
of  three  feet  in  the  cylinder,  the 
piston  will  have  steam  below  it  of 
the  tension  of  ^  or  l^  atmosphere, 
and  when  the  piston  is  elevated  four 
feet,  or  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, the  tension  of  the  steam  below 
it  will  still  be  -f,  or  one  atmosphere. 
The  piston  has,  therefore,  been 
raised  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  with  a 
force  progressively  diminishing  from 
four  atmospheres  to  one,  or  with  an 
average  force  of  two  atmospheres,  by  means  of  a  power  acquired 
without  any  consumption  of  steam ;  but  by  the  expansion  merely  of 
steam  that  had  ah-eady  produced  its  ttsnal  effect.* 

Fio.  £5.  The  boiler  used  to  produce  the 

steam  is  constmcted  of  different 
forms.  The  cylinder  boiler,  of 
which  a  section  is  given  in  figure 
25,  was  fonnd  the  most  economi- 
cal for  the  great  steam-engines 
at  the  Comiah  mines,  and  its 
use  is  extending  in  otherqnarters. 
It  consists  of  two  (flinders,  one 
within  the  other,  the  smaller  cy- 
linder containing  the  fire,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  cylinders  heing  occupied  by  the  water. 
The  outer  cylinder  may  be  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  often  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  length.     The  heated  air  &om  the  fire,  aft^r  traversing 

*  far  the  mathemBtical  theoi;  of  tliB  tUam-engine,  lee  a  Hemoir  on  the  Motive 
Power  of  Heat,  by  E.  Clapefron,  TsfWi  Sdentlfic  Memoira,  vol.  i.  p.  347 ;  a  memoir 
on  the  Heat  and  EUMicitf  of  Gueaud  V^itJhv,  by  C.  HdtemuiD,  ibid.  vol.  ir.  p.  IBS; 
Experiment*  on  the  ExpanaiTC  Force  oF  Steam,  by  Pint.  0.  Mi^iu,  ibid.  p.  31B ;  and 
on  the  Fran  reqnuile  fra  the  FradodioB  of  Tapoan,bf  t^  **■>">  ■'■■^P-  ^'- 
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the  inner  cylinder,  is  oonducted  under  the  boiler  by  the  flues  o,  o, 
before  it  is  oonveyed  to  the  chimney. 

In  locomotive  steam-engines,  where  the  principal  object  is  to 
generate  steam  in  a  small  and  compact  apparatus  with  great  rapidity, 
a  different  construction  is  adopted.     Here  the  boiler  consists  of  two 

parts,  a  square  box  with  a  double 
casing  (of  which  a  section  or  end 
view  is  given  in  figure  26),  which 
contains  the  fire  /,  surrounded  by 
a  thin  shell  of  water  in  the  space  e  e, 
between  the  casings ;  and  a  cylinder 
a,  through  the  lower  part  of  which 
pass  a  number  of  copper  tubes  of 
small  size,  which  communicate  at 
one  end  with  the  fire-box,  and  at 
the  other  with  the  chimney,  and 
form  a  passage  for  the  heated  air 
from  the  fire  to  the  chimney.  By 
means  of  these  tubes,  the  object  is 
of  exposing  to  a  source  of  heat  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  surface  in  oontact  with  the  water. — f^See  Dr.  Lardner 
on  the  Steam^Engine :  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  J, 

The  subject  of  distillation  is  a  natural  sequel  to  vaporization ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much  detail.  The  principal  point  to 
be  attended  to  is  the  most  eiBcient  mode  of  condensing  the  vapour- 
Figure  27  represents  the  ordinary  arrangement  in  distilling  a  liquid 
from  a  retort  a,  and  condensing  the  vapour  in  a  glass  flask  b,  which 

is  kept  cool  by  water  dropping  upon 

PI  it   from  a  funnel  above,  c*     The 

j^=y^[J  condensing    flask    is    covered    by 

Tar        \^  bibulous  paper,  so  that  the  water 

falling  upon  it  may  be  made  to  pass 
equally  over  its  sur&oe,  and  it  is 
supported  in  a  basin  likewise  con- 
taining cold  water. 

But  a  much  superior  instrument 
to  the  condensing  flask  is  the  con* 
densing  tube  of  Professor  Liebig, 
(fig.  28).  This  is  a  plain  glass 
tube,   /   t,   about  thirty  inches  in 


Fig.  27. 
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Fig.  28. 


lengthy  and  one  inch  internal  diameter,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  larger 
tnbe^  b,  of  brass  or  tin-plate,  about  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  the  ends  of  which  are  closed  by  perforated  corks,  made 
fast  by  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  lead  with  a  drying  oil,  a  resinous 
cement  being  useless  for  such  a  junction.  Or,  the  lower  opening 
may  be  contracted  by  a  collar  of  tin-plate,  not  much  wider  than  the 
glass  tube,  and  the  two  be  united  by  a  strong  ring  of  sheet 
caoutchouc.  A  constant  supply  of  cold  condensing  water  from  a 
vessel  a  is  introduced  into  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  being 
conveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  by  the  funnel  and  tube 
y)"  and  flowing  out  from  the  upper  part  by  the  tube  ^.  Fhe  con- 
densed liquid  drops  quite  cool  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glass 
tube,  where  a  vessel  is  placed  to  receive  it.  The  spiral  copper  tube 
or  worm  wh;ich  is  used  for  condensing  in  the  common  still  is  com- 
monly made  longer  than  is  necessary,  and,  from  its  fonUj  cannot  be 
examined  and  cleaned  like  a  straight  tube.  Much  vapour  mvf  be 
condensed  by  a  small  extent  of  surface,  provided  it  is  kept  cold  by  an 
ample  supply  of  condensing  water. 

^0.29.  Both  the  outer  and 

inner  tube  may  be  of 
glass  in  the  condensing 
apparatus  which  has  been 
described,  and  then  the 
small  tubes  to  bring  and 
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cuiy  off  the  condensing  water  m&y  be  made  to  pasa  through  openings 
in  the  corks,  which  they  fit,  as  represented  in  figure  29. 


EVAPORATION  IS  VACUO. 


Water  rises  rapidly  in  vapour  into  a  vacuous  space,  without  the 
appearance  of  ebullition,  at  all  temperatures,  even  at  32°  and  greatly 
lower.  Its  elastic  force  increases  as  the  temperature  is  elevated,  till 
at  21 2°  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  capable  of  supporting 
a  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  in  height.  Various  other  solid  and 
liqnid  substances  emit  vapoar  in  similar  circumstances ;  such  as  cam- 
phor, alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  be 
volatile,  and  other  bodies,  such  as  marble,  the  metals,  &c.  which 
do  not  emit  a  single  vapour  at  the  tem- 
fto.80.  peratureoftheair,  aresaidlobe^fj^^rf.     All 

bodies  which  boil  at  low  temperatures  belong 
to  the  volatile  class.  An  accurat«  estimate 
of  the  volatility  of  different  bodies  is  obtained 
by  determining  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour 
which  they  emit  in  the  vacuoas  space  above 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  If 
we  pass  up  a  bubble  of  air  into  the  vacuum 
of  the  barometer,  above  the  mercurial  column, 
standing  at  the  time  at  a  height  of  30  inches, 
the  mercury  is  depressed,  we  may  suppose,  to 
the  level  of  29  inches,  or  by  one  inch.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  air,  by  rising  above 
the  mercury,  has  been  expanded  into  thir^ 
times  its  former  bulk,  or  that  the  elastic 
force  of  this  rare  air  is  equal  to  a  column  of 
one  inch  of  mercury.  The  elastic  force  of 
vapour  is  estimated  in  the  same  manner.  A 
few  drops  of  the  liquid  operated  upon  are 
passed  up  into  the  vacnum  above  the  mer- 
curial  column,  which  is  depressed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour.  The  depression  produced 
by  various  liquids  is  very  different,  as  iUustrated  in  the  annexed  %ure, 
representing  four  barometer  tubes,  in  which  the  mercury  is  at  ite 
proper  height  in  No.  1 ;  is  depressed  by  the  vapour  (rf  water  of  tiie 
temperatore  60°  in  No.  2 ;  and  by  alcohol  and  ether  at  the  same 
tempenture  in  Nos.  3  and  4  respectively. 
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The  depiession  of  the  mercurial  column  produced  by  water  at  every 
degree  of  temperature^  between  32^  and  i\2°,  was  first  determined  by 
Dr.  Dalton,  afterwards  by  M.  Kaemtz"^^  and  again  quite  recently  by 
M.  Segnaultf.  The  following  selected  observations  prove  that  the 
elasticity  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate  with  the  temperature. 

VAPOUR  OP  WATER  IN  VACUO  (RegnawUJ. 


Temperature. 


Ceutig. 
—30° 

—20* 

—15° 

—10° 

—5° 

0° 

6° 

10° 

15° 

20° 

25° 

S0° 

85° 

60° 

85° 

100° 


Tenrion  in  MiUimeten  and  English 
inches  of  Mercury. 


Fahr. 

—22° 

—18° 

—4° 

5° 

U° 

28* 

82° 

41° 

50° 

6fl° 

68° 

ir 

86° 

95° 

140° 

185° 

212° 


Millimeters. 

English  Inches, 

0-365 

.  00144 

0-553 

.  0-0218 

0-841 

.  00331 

1-284 

.  0-0506 

2-078 

.  00818 

8131 

.  0*1238 

4-600 

.  0-1811 

6-534 

.  0-2673 

9165 

.  0-360S 

12*699 

.  0-5000 

17-891 

.  0-6847 

23-550 

.  0-9272 

31*548 

.  1-2421 

41-827 

.  1-6468 

148-791 

.  5-8583 

433041 

.  70488 

760-000 

.  29*9220 

The  vapours  of  other  liquids  increase  in  density  and  elastic  force 
with  the  temperature,  as  well  as  the  vapour  of  water;  but  each 
vapour  appears  to  follow  a  rate  of  progression  peculiar  to  itselff. 

The  assumption  of  latent  heat  by  such  vapours  is  evinced  in  some 
processes  for  producing  cold.  Water  may  be  frozen  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  ether  in  the  air-pump,  and  a  cold  produced  of  55  degrees 
under  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  by  the  evaporation  of  that  fluid.  The 
ether  vapour  drives  its  store  of  latent  heat  from  the  remaining  fluid 
and  contiguous  bodies,  which  being  robbed  of  their  heat,  suffer  a  great 
refrigeration.  To  sustain  the  evaporation  of  this  fluid,  it  is  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  vapour  as  it  is  produced  by  continual  pumping.  He 
volatile  liquid,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  substituted  for  ether,  produces 
even  greater  effects. 

*  Kaemtz,  Meteorology,  edited  by  C.  V^alker,  p.  69. 

t  Annalcs  de  Chimie,  3d  ser.  t.  xi.  p.  385 ;  and  t.  xv.  p.  139. 

X  For  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  at  different  tempeniures,  see  a  memoir 
of  M.  Ayogadro,  Annales  de  Chimie,  &c.  2  ser.  t.  xlix.  p.  369.  For  other  rapours,  the 
article  Lamjafy  in  the  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie,  &e.  of  liebig,  Poggendorff,  and 
'Wohler;  and  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Faraday,  On  the  Liquefiurtion  and  Solidification  of 
Bodies  generally  existing  as  Gases  (Philos.  Timns.  1845,  p.  155). 
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On  the  same  principle  is  founded  Leslie's  elegant  process  for  the 
fireezing  of  water  by  its  own  evaporation^  within  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump^  the  evaporation  being  kept  up  bj  the  absorbent 
power  of  sulphuric  acid.     A  little  water  in  a  cup  of  porous  stone- 

YiQ^  31.  ware  is  supported  over  a 

shallow  basin  containing 
sulphuric  acid  (fig.  31)* 
All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  produce  a  good  ex- 
haustion at  first:  the 
processes  of  evaporation 
and  absorption  then  go 
on  spontaneously^  in  an 
uninterrupted  manner.  Various  bodies^  which  have  a  powerful 
attraction  for  watery  vapour,  may  he  used  as  absorbents,  such  as 
parched  oatmeal,  the  powder  of  mouldering  whinstone,  and  even  diy 
sole  leather,  by  means  of  any  one  of  which  a  small  quantity  of  water 
may  be  fros&en,  during  summer,  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air 
pump.  No  substance,  however,  is  superior,  in  this  respect,  to  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  When  this  liquid  becomes  too  dilute  to 
act  powerfully  as  an  absorbent,  it  may  be  rendered  again  fit  for  use, 
by  boiling  it  and  driving  off  the  water.  Ice  might  be  procured  in 
quantity,  in  a  warm  climate,  by  this  process.  The  necessary  vacuum 
would  be  most  easily  commanded,  on  the  large  scale,  by  allowing  the 
receivers  to  communicate  with  a  strong  drum,  filled  with  steam 
which  could  be  condensed. 

In  the  Cryophortis  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  water  is  also  frozen  by  its 
own  evaporation.    This  instrument  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  con- 

Fig.  32.  nected  by  a  tube,  and 

^  ^      containing  a  portion  of 

(^^  water,  as  represented  in 
^^  the  figure.  The  air  is 
first  entirely  expeUed  from  the  instrument  by  boiling  the  water,  in 
both  bulbs,  at  the  same  time,  and  allowing  the  steam  to  escape  by  a 
small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  projecting  tube  e.  While 
the  instrument  is  entirely  filled  with  steam,  the  point  of  ^  is  fused  by 
the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  opening  hermetically  closed.  In  expe- 
rimenting with  this  instrument,  the  water  is  all  poured  into  one  bulb, 
and  the  other,  or  empty  bulb,  placed  in  a  basin  containing  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt.     The  vapour  in  the  cooled  bulb  is  condensed,  but  its 
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phuse  is  suppUed  by  vapour  from  the  water  in  the  othar  bulb.  A 
rapid  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  water  bnlb,  and  condensatkm  in 
the  empty  bnlb^  till  the  water  in  the  former  bulb  is  cooled  so  low  aa 
to  freeze.  The  instrument  derives  its  name  of  the  cryophorusy  or 
frost-bearer,  fr^m  this  transference  of  the  cold  of  the  bulb  in  the 
freezing  mixture  to  the  bulb  at  a  distance  from  it. 

The  question  arises,  do  those  bodies  which  evaporate  at  a  moderate 
temperature  continue  to  evaporate  at  all  temperatures,  however  low. 
The  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  bodies  which  are  decidedly  vaporous 
at  high  temperatures,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  and  morcury,  never  cease 
to  evolve  vapour,  however  far  their  temperature  may  be  depressed^ 
althongh  the  quantity  emitted  becomes  less  and  less,  till  it  ceases  to 
be  appreciable  by  our  senses.  Even  fixed  bodies,  such  as  metals, 
rocks,  ftc.,  have  been  supposed  to  allow  an  escape  of  their  substance 
into  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  and  hence  the  atmosphere  has 
been  supposed  to  contain  traces  of  the  vapours  of  all  the  bodies  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  Certain  researches  of  Mr.  Faraday,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826,  on  the  exist^ce  of  a 
limit  to  vaporization,  establish  the  opposite  conclusion.  Mercury 
was  found  to  yield  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  daring  summer,  at  a 
temperature  varying  from  60^  to  80^,  but  in  winter  no  trace  of 
vapour  could  be  detected.  Mr.  Faraday  has  proved  that  several 
chemical  agents,  which  may  be  vc^adzed  by  a  heat  between  300^  and 
40(^,  did  not  undergo  the  slightest  evaporation  when  kept  in  a  con* 
fined  space  with  water  during  four  years. 

Bodies,  therefore,  cease  all  at  once  to  emit  vapour,  at  some  par* 
ticular  temperature.  In  mercury,  this  temperature  lies  between  40^ 
and  60®  Fahrenheit.  But  a  progressive  and  endless  diminution  of 
vaporizing  power  is  certainly  more  natural  than  an  abrupt  cessation. 
What  puts  a  stop  to  vaporization?  it  may  be  asked.  Liquids,  we 
know,  have  a  certain  attraction  for  their  own  particles,  evinced  in 
their  disposition  to  collect  into  drops.  The  particles  of  solids  are 
attracted  more  powerfully,  and  cohere  strongly  together.  Mr.  Faraday 
18  of  opinion,  that  when  the  vaporizing  power  beeomes  weak,  at 
low  temperatures,  it  may  be  ov^recwie  and  negaUved  completely  by 
this  cohesive  attraction,  and  no  escape  of  particles  in  the  vaporous 
form  be  permitted. 

This  supposition  is  conformable  ^dth  the  views  of  corpuscular 
philosophy  which  were  entertained  by  Laplace.     According  to  that 
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profound  pMosopher/  the  fonn  of  aggregation  which  a  body  affects 
depends  upon  the  mutual  relation  of  three  forces :  1.  The  attraction 
of  each  particle  for  the  other  particles  which  surround  it^  which 
induces  them  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  each  other.  2.  The 
attraction  of  each  particle  for  the  heat  which  surrounds  the  other 
particles  in  its  neighbourhood.  3.  The  repulsionbetween  the  heatwhich 
surrounds  each  particle^  and  that  which  surrounds  the  neighbouriug 
particles — a  force  which  tends  to  disunite  the  particles  of  bodies. 
When  the  first  of  these  forces  prevails,  the  body  is  solid ;  if  the 
quantity  of  heat  augments,  the  second  force  becomes  dominant,  the 
particles  then  move  among  each  other  with  facility,  and  the  body  is 
liquid.  While  this  is  the  case,  the  particles  are  still  retained  by  the 
attraction  for  the  neighbouring  heat,  within  the  limits  of  the  space 
which  the  body  formerly  occupied,  except  at  the  surface,  where  the 
heat  separates  them,  that  is  to  say,  occasions  evaporation,  till  the 
influence  of  some  pressure  prevents  the  separation  from  being  effected. 
When  the  heat  increases  to  such  a  degree  that  the  reciprocal  repul- 
sive force  prevails  over  the  attraction  of  the  particles  for  one  another, 
they  disperse  in  all  directions,  as  long  as  they  meet  no  obstacle,  and 
the  body  assumes  the  gaseous  form.  BerzeUus  adds  the  reflection, 
that  if,  in  that  gaseous  state  into  which  Cagnard  de  la  Tour  reduced 
some  volatile  liquids,  the  pressure  does  not  correspond  with  the 
result  of  calculation,  that  difference  may  depend  on  this :  that,  as  the 
particles  have  not  an  opportunity  to  recede  much,  the  two  first  forces 
continue  always  to  act,  and  oppose  the  tension  of  the  gas,  which  does 
not  establish  itself  in  all  its  power  unless  when  the  particles  are  so 
distant  from  each  other  as  to  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of 
these  forces.* 


OASES. 

Permanent  gases,  such  as  atmospheric  air,  unquestionably  owe 
their  elastic  state  to  the  possession  of  latent  heat.  But  the  theoiy 
of  the  similar  constitution  of  gases  and  vapours,  although  supported 
by  strong  analogies,  was  not  generally  adopted  by  chemists,  till  it 
was  experimentally  confirmed  by  Faraday,  who  first  liquefied  several 
of  the  gases.t     His  method  was  to  generate  the  gas  in  one  end  of 

*  Tnite  de  Chimie,  par  J.  J.  Berzelins,  t.  i.  p.  85. 

t  PMlosophiral  Transartioiis,  1828,  pp.  160,  189  ,  and  1845,  p.  155. 
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a  strong  glass  tube,  bent  in  the 
middle,  as  represented  (fig.  83) ; 
and  hermetically  sealed.  The  gas 
accumulating  in  a  confined  space, 
comes  to  exert  a  prodigious  pres- 
sure ;  an  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  itself  condenses 
into  a  liquid  in  the  end  of  the  tube  most  remote  from  the  materials, 
which  is  kept  cool  with  that  view.  Considerable  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  by  the  operator  in  conducting  such  experiments,  trom 
the  bursting  of  the  glass  tubes,  and  the  face  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  wire-gauze  mask  from  the  effects  of  an  explosion.  The 
names  of  the  gases  which  were  liquefied  in  this  manner,  are  sulphu- 
rous acid,  cyanogen,  chlorine,  ammoniacal  gas,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  nitrous  oxide ;  wliich  required 
a  degree  of  pressure  vaiying,  in  the  different  gases,  from  two  atmos- 
pheres, in  the  first  mentioned,  to  fifty  atmospheres,  in  the  last  men- 
tioned gas,  at  the  temperature  of  45*.  The  liquefaction  of  several 
of  these  gases  has  since  been  effected  by  the  appUcation  of  cold  alone, 
without  compression. 

The  principle  of  Faraday's  condensing  tube  has  been  embodied  in 
the  machine  of  Thilorier  for  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  gas.* 
It  consists  (fig.  84)  of  two  similar  cylindrical  vessels  of  wrought 
iron,  a  and  b,  made  exceedingly  strong,  of  the  capacity  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  gallon,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  peculiarly 
constructed  stopcock,  being  a  spherical  plug  of  lead  on  a  spindle 
which  can  be  screwed  down,  by  turning  the  handle  above,  into  a 
spherical  cavity  of  brass-work,  liaving  at  its  base  a  tubular  opening 
into  the  cylinder,  which  is  thus  closed  There  is  also  a  connecting 
tube  of  copper  e,  the  ends  of  which  can  be  attached  by  screws  to  the 
discharging  orifices  of  the  stopcocks,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  cylinders 
when  necessary.  The  stopcock  being  removed  from  one  of  the 
cylinders  a,  which  is  called  the  generator,  a  charge  is  introduced, 
consisting  of  two  pounds  of  pulverulent  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
tliree  pounds  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  90°.  After  stirring 
these  well  together  with  a  wooden  rod,  a  quantity  amounting  to  one 
pound  three  ounces  of  undiluted  oil  of  vitriol  is  added,  the  latter 
being  contained  in  a  long  cylindrical  vessel  of  brass,  sufSciently 
narrow  to  enter  the  generator,  into  which  it  is  carefully  let  down  by 
a  hook  without  spilling.     The  stopcock  being  now  applied  to  the 

*  Annalei  de  Chimie,  &c.  1835,  Ix.  427,  482. 
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mouth  of  the  generator,  and  finnly  screwed  down  upon  it,  with  the 
intervention  of  &  leaden  washer,  the  generator  ia  turned  round  upon 
its  supporting  pivots,  so  as  completely  to  invert  it;  the  brass  measure 
within  is  thus  canted  over,  and  the  acid  which  it  contained  mixed 
with  the  solution  of  soda.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  salt,  which 
amounts  to  half  its  weight,  ia  thns  disengaged,  and  accumulates  with 
great  elastic  force  in  the  vacant  part  of  the  generator.  The  chai^ 
of  gas  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  large  cylinder,  which  ia  used 
B>  a  receiver,  byattacliing  it  to  the  generator  by  the  connecting  tube, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  five  minutes,  opening  the  stopcocks  of  both. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  a  woollen  case  or  bag  about  the  receiver,  to 
hold  fragments  of  ice  for  cooling  it.  The  cylinders  may  again  be 
separated,  after  shutting  the  stopcocks,  and  the  same  operations 
repeated.  After  two  or  three  chaises  of  gas  are  couvejed  into  the 
receiver,  the  pressure  of  the  lattor  becomes  sufficient  to  liquefy  the 
gaa;  and  after  five  or  six  chaises  the  receiver  may  contain  several 
pints  of  liquid  carbonic  acid.  The  receiver  being  finally  detached 
is  set  aside,  and  the  liquid  it  contains  preserved  for  use. 

When  this  highly  volatile  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  into  air  it 
evaporates  so  readily  that  one  portion  is  instantly  resolved  into  gas, 
and  another  portion  ii  cooled  so  low  by  the  he»t  thus  abstracted  as  to 
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freeze.  Erom  the  stopcock  of  the  receiver  b,  a  small  tube^  shewn  in 
the  figure,  descends  to  near  the  bottom  and  dips  into  the  liquid ;  so 
that  upon  opening  the  former  it  is  the  liquid,  and  not  gaseous 
carbonic  acid,  which  escapes.  A  nozzle,  d,  being  applied  to  the 
receiver,  the  stream  of  liquid  is  directed  into  a  small  cyHndrical  box 
of  thin  copper,  c,  with  hollow  wooden  handles,  which  is  soon  filled 
with  solid  carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  substance  like 
snow,  or  more  closely  resembling  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  from 
its  opacity  and  entire  want  of  crystallization. 

Solid  carbonic  acid  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  handled  without  injury,  although  its  temperature  is 
supposed  to  be  so  low  as  — 1 00°  C,  or  — 148°  Fahr. ;  and  also  preserved 
in  the  air  for  hours,  if  a  considerable  mass  of  it  in  a  glass  vessel  be 
placed  within  another  similar  and  larger  glass  vessel,  with  any  non- 
conducting material  between  them.  When  applied  to  produce  cold, 
in  order  to  give  it  contact  the  sohd  carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  a 
little  ether,  with  which  it  unites  and  forms  a  soft  semifluid  mass 
like  half  melted  snow,  capable  of  abstracting  heat  and  evaporating 
rapidly,  by  means  of  which  mercury  can  be  frozen  in  large  quantities, 
and  an  alcohol  thermometer  simk  in  the  open  air  so  low  as  — 135® 
(Thilorier) .  The  apparatus  of  Thilorier  forms  thus  an  invaluable  cold- 
producing  machine. 

Mr.  Faraday  has  since  produced  a  still  lower  degree  of  cold  by 
placing  a  bath  of  Thilorier's  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether 
in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  from  which  the  air  and  gaseous  carbonic 
acid  were  rapidly  removed.  The  bath  consisted  of  an  earthenware 
dish  of  the  capacity  of  four  cubic  inches  or  more,  which  was  fitted  into 
a  similar  dish  somewhat  larger,  with  three  or  four  folds  of  dry  flannel 
intervening ;  with  the  mixture  in  the  inner  dish  such  a  bath  lasted 
for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  retaining  solid  carbonic  acid  the  whole 
time.  An  alcohol  thermometer  placed  in  the  bath,  merely  covered 
with  paper,  fell  to  — 106°;  and  in  the  air-pump  receiver,  exhausted  to 
within  1*2  inch  mercury  of  a  vacuum,  the  thermometer  fell  to  — 166° ; 
or  a  cold  of  GO  degrees  additional  was  produced  by  promoting  the 
evaporation  in  this  manner.  At  this  low  temperature  the  solid  car- 
bonic add  mixed  with  ether,  was  not  more  volatile  than  water  at  the 
temperature  of  86°,  or  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

By  combining  this  extreme  cooling  power  with  the  efiect  of 
mechanical  pressure  upon  gases,  several  most  interesting  results  were 
obtained.     To  produce  the  pressure,  Mr.  Faraday  employed  two  con- 
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densing  syringes,  fixed  to  a  table,  the  first  having  a  piston  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  second  a  piston  of  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
and  these  were  so  assodat^ed  by  a  connecting  pipe,  that  the  first  pomp 
forced  the  gas  into  and  through  the  valves  of  the  second,  and  then 
the  second  could  be  employed  to  throw  forward  this  gas,  already  con- 
densed to  ten  or  twenty  atmospheres,  into  its  final  recipient,  the 
condensing  tube,  at  a  much  higher  pressure. 

The  condensing  tubes  were  of  green  bottle  glass,  being  from  ^th  to 

•rth  of  an  inch  external  diameter,  and  from  -^^d  to  -^ih  of  an  inch 

in  thickness.     They  were  of  two  kinds,  about  nine  and  eleven  inches 

in  length :  one,  in  form  like  an  inverted  syphon  (fig.  35),  could  have 

the  bend  cooled  by  immersion  into  a  cold  bath,  and  the 

other,  horizontal  (fig.  36),  having  a  curve  downward 

near  one  end  to  be  cooled  in  the  same  manner.     Into 

the  longest  leg  of  the  syphon  tube,  and  the  straight  part 

of  the  horizontal  tube,  minute  pressure   gauges  were 

introduced  when  required.    The  caps,  stopcocks,  and 

connectors,  were  attached  to  the  tubes  by  common 

cement,"^  and  the  screw  joints  made  tight  by  leaden 

washers. 

With  the  apparatus  described,  olefiant  gas,  which 
had  not  previously  been  liquefied,  was  condensed  into  a 
colourless  transparent  fluid,  but  did  not  become  solid  at 
the  lowest  temperature.  The  tension  of  its  vapour  was  4*6  atmospheres 
at  —105°,  and  26*9  atmospheres  at  0°  Fahr. ;  but  Mr.  Faraday  is 

^»o-  36.  doubtful  whether  the 

condensed  fluid  can 
be  considered  as  one 
uniform  "body.  Hy- 
driodic  acid  gas,  which  is  easily  liquefied,  having  a  tension  of  2-9 
atmospheres  only  at  0°  Fahr.,  was  found  to  freeze  at  — 60°  and  to  form 
a  clear,  colourless  solid,  resembling  ice.  Hydrobromic  acid  became  a 
solid  crystalline  body  at  — 124°.  Fluosilicic  acid  gas  liquefied  under 
a  pressure  of  about  9  atmospheres,  at  about  160°  below  zero,  and  was 
then  clear,  transparent,  colourless,  and  very  fluid,  like  hot  ether;  it 
did  not  fireeze  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  could  be  submitted; 
it  has  since  been  solidified  by  M.  Natterer.  The  results  obtained 
with  fluoboric  acid  were  similar.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  subjected 
to  high  pressure,  was  condensed  into  a  colourless  liquid  by  the  most 

^  live  parts  of  resin,  ooe  part  of  yellow  bees'  wax,  and  one  part  of  red  odune,  by 
wei|^t,  melted  together. 
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intense  degree  of  cold  attainable^  but  was  not  solidified  by  any 
temperature  applied. 

Of  gaseous  bodies  previously  condensed,  hydrochloric  acid  did 
not  freeze  at  the  lowest  attainable  temperature;  the  tension  of  its 
vapour  was  1'8  atmospheres  at  — 100°  15-04  atmospheres  at  0°, 
26-20  atmospheres  at  82°  and  30-67  atmospheres  at  40°. 
Sulphurous  acid  became  a  crystalline,  transparent,  and  colourless  solid 
body  at  — 105°;  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  liquid  sulphurous  was 
0-725  atmospheres  at  0°  Fahr.,  1-53  atmospheres  at  32°,  2  atmos- 
pheres at  46  •°5,  3  atmospheres  at  68°,  4  atmospheres  at  85°^ 
5  atmospheres  at  98°,  and  6  atmospheres  at  110°. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  solidified  at  — 122°,  forming  a  white  crystal- 
line translucent  substance,  more  like  nitrate  of  ammonia  solidified 
from  the  melted  state,  or  camphor,  than  ice.  The  pressure  of  the 
vapour  firom  the  solid  is  not  more,  probably,  than  0*8  of  an  atmos- 
phere, so  that  the  liquid  aUowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air  would  not 
solidify  as  carbonic  add  does.  The  tension  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
vapour  was  1-02  atmosphere  at  — 100°,  2  atmospheres  at — 58°,  6-1 
atmospheres  at  0°,  9*94  atmospheres  at  30°,  and  14*6  atmospheres 
at  52°,  which  form  a  progression  considerably  different  from  that  of 
water  or  carbonic  acid. 

Mr.  Faraday  observed,  that  when  carbonic  acid  is  melted  and 
resolidified  by  a  bath  of  low  temperature,  it  appears  as  a  clear  trans- 
parent crjrstaUine  colourless  body,  like  ice.  It  melts  at  — 7  0°  or  — 7  2°, 
and  the  solid  carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  the  liquid  bathing  it.  The 
solid  or  liquid  carbonic  acid,  at  this  temperature,  has  a  pressure  of 
5-83  atmospheres.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  liquid  carbonic 
acid,  when  allowed  to  escape  into  air,  exerting  only  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere,  freezes  a  part  of  itself  by  the  evaporation  of  another  part. 
The  following  are  the  pressures  of  the  vapours  of  carbonic  acid  which 
Mr.  Faraday  has  obtained : 


CARBONIC   ACID   VAPOUR. 


Temp.  Fahr. 

Tension 

in  Atmo- 
spheres. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

Tension 

in  Atmo 
spheres. 

—111° 

114 

— 16°      . 

a 

17-80 

—107       . 

1-36 

—  4 

.                    . 

21-48 

—  95       . 

2-28 

0        . 

■                    « 

22-84 

—  83       . 

3*60 

5 

.                     • 

24-75 

—  75       . 

4-60 

10       .  *     .         , 

■ 

2682 

—  56      . 

6-97 

15       .         .         . 

29-09 

—  34       . 

12'50 

23       .         .         . 

3315 

—  23       . 

15-45 

32       .         .         . 

38-50 
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Nitrous  oxide  was  obtained  solid^  as  a  beautiful  dear  crystalline 
colourless  body^  by  a  temperature  estimated  at  about  —150^,  when  the 
pressure  of  its  vapour  was  less  than  one  atmosphere.  Mr.  Faraday 
beUeves  that  liquid  nitrous  oxide  may  be  used  instead  of  carbonic 
acid,  to  produce  d^ees  of  cold  far  below  those  which  the  latter  body 
can  supply.  This  idea  was  verified  by  M.  Natterer,  who  has  liquefied 
nitrous  oxide,  and  several  other  gases,  by  mechanical  compression. 
He  found  that  liquid  nitrous  oxide  may  be  mixed  with  sulphuret  of 
carbon  in  all  proportions,  and  on  placing  a  mixture  of  these  two 
liquids  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  he  saw  an  alcohol  ther- 
mometer fall  to  — 140°  C,  or  — 240®  Fahr. ;  at  this  extremely  low 
temperature  neither  chlorine  nor  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  lost  its 
fluidity.  He  also  succeeded  in  freezing  liquid  fluosilicic  add  by  the 
same  means  (PoggendorS's  Annaten,  t.  xiL  p.  132 :  and  Liebig's 
Annalen,  t.  liv.  p.  254.)  The  tension  of  its  vapour  was  observed  by 
Faraday  to  be,  atmosphere  at  — 125®,  19*34  atmospheres  at  0®,  and 
33*4  atmospheres  at  35®. 

Liquid  cyanogen,  when  cooled,  becomes  a  transparent  ciystalline 
solid,  as  Bussy  and  Bunsen  had  previously  observed,'^  which  liquefies 
at  — 30®.  The  tension  of  its  vapour  was  1*25  atmospheres  at  0®,  2.37 
atmospheres  at  32®,  and  6*9  atmospheres  at  63®. 

Ammonia  formed  a  white,  translucent,  crystalline  solid,  mdting  at 
—103®.  The  density  of  the  liquid  was  0.731  at  60®;  its  tension 
2*43  atmospheres  at  0®,  4*44  atmospheres  at  32®,  and  6*9  atmos- 
pheres at  60®. 

Arsenietted  hydrc^n,  which  was  liquefied  by  Dumas  and  Soubeiran, 
did  not  solidify  at  — 166®.  The  tension  of  its  vapour  was  0*94  atmo- 
spheres at — 75®,  5*21  atmospheres  at  0®,  8*95  atmospheres  at  32®,  and 
13*19  atmospheres  at  60®. 

The  following  gases  showed  no  signs  of  liquefaction  when  cooled 
by  the  carbonic  acid  bath  in  vacuo,  at  the  pressures  ^pressed :— 

Atmospheres. 

Hydrogen  at 27 

Oxygen  ......  58*5 

Nitrogen  50 

Nitric  oxide 50 

Carbonic  oxide 40 

Coal  gas  32 

Several  gases  were  submitted  by  M.  G.  Aim6  to  still  higher  pres- 
sures, rising  for  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  220  atmospheres, 

*  Tor  Bunsen'»  results  on  the  liquefaction  of  scTcral  of  the  gases,  see  Bibliothcqne 
t'nivendlc,  1839,  t.  xzxii.  p.  185. 
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hj  iinmenicm  in  the  depths  of  the  sea^  where  the  results  under 
pressore  could  not  be  observed.'^  Most  of  them  were  diminished  in 
bulk  in  a  ratio  greatly  exceeding  the  pressure;  but  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  often  the  case  whilst  the  substance  retains  the  gaseous 
form.  No  sufficient  evidence  of  the  liquefaction  of  any  of  the  gases 
JQst  enumerated  has  yet  been  produced.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen.  At  the  lowest  temperatures  attainable^ 
alooh(d^  ether^  sulphuret  of  carbon^  chloride  of  phosphorus^  and 
chlorine,  also  retained  the  liquid  form. 

Sir  H.  Davy  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  prodigious  elastic  force  of 
the  liquid  gases  might  be  used  as  a  moving  power.  But  supposing 
the  application  practicable,  it  may  be  doubted,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  constancy  of  the  united  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  of 
high  pressure  steam,  whether  any  saving  of  heat  would  be  effected  by 
audi  an  appUcation  of  the  vapours  of  these  fluids. 

All  gases  whatever  are  absorbed  and  condensed  by  water  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  which  case  they  certainly  assume  the  liquid 
form.  The  quantity  condensed  is  widely  different  in  the  different 
gases ;  and  in  the  same  gas  the  quantity  condensed  depends  upon  the 
pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subject,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
absorbing  water.  Dr.  Henry  proved  that  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
the  volume  absorbed  by  water  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  pressure 
to  which  the  gas  is  subject.  Hence,  we  double  the  weight  or  quantity 
of  gas  absorbed,  by  subjecting  it,  in  contact  with  water,  to  the 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres ;  and  this  practice  is  adopted  in  impreg- 
nating water  with  carbonic  add,  to  make  soda-water.  The  colder 
the  water,  the  greater  also  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed. 

In  the  physical  theory  of  gases,  th^  are  assumed  to  be  expansible  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  in  the  proportion  that  pressure  upon  them  is 
diminished,  and  to  be  contractible  under  increased  pressure  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  compressing  force — the  well-known  law  of  Mariotte. 
The  bulk  of  atmospheric  air  has  been  found  rigidly  to  correspond 
with  this  law,  when  it  was  expanded  to  800  volumes,  and  also  when 
compressed  into  l-25th  of  its  primary  volume.  But  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  law  holds  with  absolute  accuracy,  in  the  case  of 
a  gas  either  in  a  state  of  extreme  rarefaction,  or  of  the  greatest  density. 
Thus  atmospheric  air  does  not  appear  to  be  indefinitely  expansible,  as 
the  law  of  Mariotte  would  require ;  for  there  is  certainly  a  hmit  to 
the  earth's  gaseous  atmosphere,  and  it  does  not  expand  into  all  space. 
Dr.  WoUaston  supposed  that  the  material   particles  of  air  are  not 

^  Annales  de  CLimie,  &c.,  1843,  t.  viii.  p.  275. 
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indefinitely  minute,  but  have  a  certain  magnitude  and  weight.  These 
particles  are  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  mutual  repulsion,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  gaseous  bodies,  and,  therefore,  tend  to  separate 
from  each  other ;  but  as  this  repulsive  force  diminishes  as  the  distance 
of  the  particles  firom  each  other  increases.  Dr.  WoUaston  imagined 
that  the  weight  of  the  individual  particles  might  come  at  last  to 
balance  it,  and  thus  prevent  their  further  divergence.  On  this  view, 
which  is  probable  on  other  grounds,  the  expansion  of  a  gas,  caused 
by  the  removal  of  pressure,  will  cease  at  a  particular  point  of  rarefac- 
tion, and  the  gas  not  expanding  farther,  will  come  to  have  an  upper 
surface,  like  a  liquid.  The  earth's  atmosphere  has  probably  an  exact 
limit,  and  true  surface. 

The  deviation  from  the  law  of  Mariotte,  in  gases  under  a  greater 
pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  distinctly  observed  in 
the  more  liquefiable  gases.  Thus,  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen^ 
found  that  sulphurous  acid  gas  diminishes,  under  increased  pressure, 
more  rapidly  than  common  air.  The  volumes  of  atmospheric  air  and 
of  the  gas  were  equal  at  the  following  pressures : — 

Pressnre  npon  air  in  Pressure  upon  sulphurous 

atmospheres.  gas  in  atmospheres. 

1  ....  1 

1.175  ....  1.173 

2.821  ....  2.782 

8.819  ....  8.189 

It  will  be  observed  that  less  pressure  always  suffices  to  reduce  the 
sulphurous  acid  gas  to  the  same  bulk  than  is  required  by  air.  If  the 
pressure  upon  the  air  and  gas  were  made  equal,  then  the  gas  would 
be  compressed  into  less  bulk  than  the  air,  and  deviate  from  the  law 
of  Mariotte.  Despretz  observed  an  equally  conspicuous  deviation  bom 
this  law  under  increasing  pressures,  in  several  other  gases,  particu- 
larly sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  which  are  all 
easily  liquefied.  There  is  no  reason,  hoMever,  to  suppose  tlutt  any 
partial  liquefaction  of  the  gases  occurs  under  the  pressure  applied  to 
them  in  such  experiments.  They  remain  entirely  gaseous,  and  their 
superior  compressibility  must  be  referred  to  a  law  of  their  constitu- 
tion. It  is  the  phenomenon  beginning  to  show  itself  in  a  gas  under 
moderate  pressure,  which  was  observed  in  all  its  excess  by  Oagnard 
de  la  Tour,  in  the  vapours  confined  by  him  under  great  pressure 
(page  55). 
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Those  gases  which  exhibit  this  deviation  must  occupy  less  bulk 
than  they  ought  to  do  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  itself; 
which  may  be  the  reason  why  the  liquefiable  gases  are  generally  found 
by  experiment  specifically  heavier  than  they  ought  by  theory  to  be. 

M.  Begnault  accordingly  finds^  that  at  the  temperature  of  S2,^,  and 
under  more  feeble  pressures  than  that'  of  the  atmosphere^  carbonic 
acid  deviates  from  the  law  of  Mariotte  in  a  marked  manner;  while  it 
appears  to  follow  that  law  when  heated  to  212?  under  morg  feeble 
pressures  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  density  of  carbonic  at  82®  (air  =  1000)  was : 

Under  the  pressure  of  760  miUimeters  (SO  inclies)  1529.10 

374.13 1523.66 

224.17 1621.45 

The  density  of  the  gas  at  212°  (that  of  air  at  the  same  temperature 
being  1000)  was: 

Under  the  pressure  of  760  millimeters  (30  inches)  1524.18 

388.39         1524.10 

The  theoretical  density  of  carbonic  acid^  calculated  in  a  manner 
which  shall  be  afterwards  explained^  and  taking  for  the  atomic  weight 
of  carbon  the  number  6^  is  1520.24;  to  which  the  numbers  for 
the  density  of  the  gas  under  greatly  reduced  pressures  appear  to  be 
converging.  M.  Begnault  verified  at  the  same  time  the  exactness 
of  the  law  of  Mariotte  for  atmospheric  air.  (Annales^  xiv.  227^  and 
284.) 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  features  which  gases  exhibit  in  rela- 
tion to  pressure  and  temperature.  These  properties  are  independent 
of  the  specific  weights  of  the  gases^  which  are  very  different  in  the 
various  members  of  the  class,  and  they  are  but  little  connected  with 
the  nature  of  the  particular  substance  or  material  which  exists  in  the 
gaseous  form.  But  when  gases  differing  in  composition  are  pre- 
sented to  each  other,  a  new  property  of  the  gaseous  state  is  deve- 
loped, namely,  the  forcible  disposition  of  dissimilar  gases  to  intermix, 
or  to  diffuse  themselves  through  each  other.  This  is  a  properly 
which  interferes  in  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  and  is  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gaseous  state  than  any  we  have  considered.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  spontaneous  diffusion  of  gases  through  each  other,  and 
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in  the  diffusion  of  vapours  into  gases^  or  the  ascent  of  vapours 
firom  vohtile  bodies  into  air  and  other  gases,  of  which  the  sponta- 
neous evs^ration  of  water  into  the  air  is  an  instance.  Bdated 
closely  to  this  subject,  and  preliminary  to  its  consideration,  is  the 
passage  of  different  gases  into  a  vacuum,  through  a  small  aperture, 
which  takes  place  with  different  degrees  of  facility ;  with  their  rates  of 
transmission  by  capillary  tubes.  Tlie  whole  may  be  briefly  treated 
under  the  heads  of,  (1)  Efiusion  of  gases  (their  pouring  out),  by 
which  I  express  their  passage  into  a  vacuum  by  a  small  aperture  in  a 
thin  plate;  (2)  Transpiration  of  gases,  or  their  passage  through  tubes 
of  fine  bore  of  greater  or  less  length ;  (3)  The  diffusion  of  gases;  and 
(4)  Evaporation  in  air. 
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The  specific  weights,  or  weights  d  an  equal  measure^  of  the  dif- 
ferent gases  vary  exceedingly.  The  numbers  representing  these 
weights  are  always  referred  to  the  weight  of  a  gas,  generally  air,  as 
1  or  1000,  instead  of  water,  which  is  the  standard  comparison  for 
liquids  and  solids.  The  operation  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
gas  is  simple  in  principle,  but  the  accurate  execution  of  it  attended 

with  great  practical  difficulties.  A 
light  glass  globe  g  (fig.  37)  from  50 
to  100  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  is 
weighed  full  of  air,  then  exhausted 
by  an  air-pump  and  weighed  empty, 
the  loss  being  taken  as  the  wdght 
of  its  volume  of  air.  It  is  then, 
in  its  exhausted  state,  united  with 
a  bell-jar  c,  containing  the  gas 
to  be  weighed  and  standing  over 
a  mercurial  trough,  by  a  union 
screw  between  the  stopcocks  d 
and  e  of  the  two  vessels ;  and  filled  with  the  gas,  which  rushes  from 
the  jar  to  the  vacuous  globe  on  opening  both  stopcocks.  A  supply 
of  gas  is  conveyed  to  the  jar  by  the  bent  tube  b,  after  being  deprived 
of  moisture  by  passing  through  a  drying  tube  a,  containing  frag- 
ments of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  globe  is  again  weighed  when  full  of 
gas  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature,  and  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  the  gns  obtained  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  vacuous 
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globe.  The  specific  gravity  is  then  calculated  by  the  proportion^ 
as  the  weight  of  air  first  found,  to  the  weight  of  gae,  so  1.000  (density 
of  air),  to  a  number  which  expresses  the  density  of  the  gas  required. 
MM.  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  in  their  late  careful  observations  of 
the  density  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  employed  a  capacious 
^ass  globe,  of  which  the  cubic  contents  were  first  ascertained  by 
measuring  in  an  accurate  manner  the  volume  of  water  required  to  fill 
it  (Annales,  &c.  viii.  £01).  In  the  refined  experiments  of  M. 
Eegnault,  lately  published,  a  light  glass  balloon  of  about  ten  litres  or 
616  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  was  employed  as  the  weighing  globe. 
It  was  counterpoised,  when  weighed,  by  a  similar  globe  formed  of  the 
same  glass ;  by  which  arrangement  numerous  and  somewhat  uncer- 
tain corrections  for  variations  in  the  density,  temperature,  and  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  air,  during  the  continuance  of  an  experiment,  the 
film  of  moisture  which  adheres  to  glass,  and  the  displacement  of  air 
by  the  solid  materials  of  the  balloon,  were  entirely  avoided.* 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  specific  gravity  of  those  gases  to 
which  reference  will  most  firequently  be  made,  air  being  taken  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  in  the  first  table,  and  oxygen  in  the  second. 
To  each  specific  gravity  is  added,  in  a  second  column,  the  square  root 
of  the  number,  and  in  a  third  column  1  divided  by  the  square 
root,  or  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  root. 

TABLE  I.      DENSITY  OF  GASES,   AIK  =  1. 


Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic  acid  .... 
Carbonic  oxide  .... 
Light  carbnretted  hydrogen 

Qlefiant  gas 

Nitrous  oxide      .... 

Nitric  oxide 

Snlf^uretted  hydrogen 
Chlorine 


DEKsmr. 


0.97137 

1.10563 

0.06926 

1.62901 

0.9712 

0.5549 

0.9712 

1.5261 

1.0405 

1.1793 

2.4573 


BQUASE    BOOT 
07 
DENSITY. 


0.9S56 
1.0516 
0.2632 
1.2365 
1.9855 
0.7449 
0.9855 
1.2353 
1.0205 
1.0860 
1.5676 


1 

AITTHO- 

SQUARE  KOOT. 

EITT. 

1.0147 

Regnanlt. 

0.9510 

« 

3.7994 

C( 

0.8087 

i« 

1.0147 

Calculated. 

1.3424 

«c 

1.0147 

« 

0.8095 

(( 

0.9799 

U 

0.9208 

it 

0.6379 

« 

*  Annales  de  Cfaimie,  &c.  1845,  t.  xir.  211. 
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TABLE  II.       DENSITY  OP  GASES^  OXYGEN  =  1. 


OASES. 


Air 

Nitrogen  .... 
Hydrogen  .... 
Cfurbonic  acid  .  .  . 
Carbonic  oxide  .  . 
light  carbnretted  hy-  ^ 
drogen  CH' .  .  .  t 
Olefiant  gas  .  .  . 
Nitrous  oxide  .  .  . 
Nitric  oxide  .  .  . 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Chlorine      .... 


DENSITY. 


0.9038 
0.8785 
0.6626 
1.3830 
0.8750 

0.5000 

0.8750 
1.3760 
0.9376 
1.0625 
2.2129 


SaUABE 
BOOT  OF 
DENSITY. 


0.9507 

0.9373 
0.2502 
1.1760 
0.9354 

0.7071 

0.9354 
1.1705 
0.9682 
1.0308 
1.4876 


SaUABE 
BOOT. 


1.0518 
1.0669 
3.9968 
0.8503 
1.0691 

1.4142 


AUTHOBITY. 


Rc^nault. 


« 


« 


« 


Calculated. 


1.0691 

0.8545 

1.0328 

8.9701 

0.6722 

t< 


A  jar  oa  the  plate  of  an  air-puinp  is  kept  vacuous  by  continued 
exhaustion,  and  a  measured  quantity  of  air,  or  any  other  gas,  al- 
lowed to  find  its  way  into  the  vacuous  jar  through  a  minute  aperture 
in  a  thin  metallic  plate,  such  as  platinum  foil,  made  by  a  fine  steel 
point,  and  not  more  than  l-800dth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With 
an  imperfect  exhaustion,  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  with  which  the 
gas  flows  into  the  jar  rapidly  increases  till  the  aspiration  power  or 
degree  of  exhaustion  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  an  atmosphere. 
Higher  degrees  of  exhaustion  do  not  produce  a  corresponding  increase 
of  velocity,  and  the  difierence  of  an  inch  of  the  mercurial  column  of 
the  gauge  barometer  scarcely  affects  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  enters, 
when  the  vacuum  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  pressure  to  which  the 
gas  is  subject  approaches  that  of  a  whole  atmosphere.  By  a  perfo- 
rated pkte  such  as  described,  60  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  entered  the 
vacuous,  or  nearly  vacuous  air-pump  receiver,  in  about  1000  seconds, 
and  in  successive  experiments  the  time  of  passage  did  not  vary  more 
than  one  or  two  seconds. 

The  time  of  passage  into  a  vacuum  of  a  constant  volume  varied 
in  the  different  gases,  the  lightest  passing  in  the  shortest  time.  The 
time  corresponded  very  closely  for  each  gas  with  the  square  root  of 
its  density.  Thus  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  oxygen  being 
1.0515,  and  that  of  air  1,  (Table  L),  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
constant  volume  of  oxygen  was  observed  to  be  1.0519,  1.0519, 
1.0506,  1.0502,  in  experiments  made  on  different  occasions,  the  time 
of  passage  of  the  same  volume  of  air  being  1.     Compared  with  the 
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time  of  the  passage  of  a  constant  volume  of  oxygen  taken  as  1^  the 
time  of  hydrogen  was  0.2631^  instead  of  0.25  (Table  II.);  the  time 
of  nitrogen  was  0.9365  and  0.9345,  instead  of  0.9373 ;  the  time  of 
carbonic  oxide,  of  which  the  theoretical  density  is  the  same  as  the 
last  gas,  was  0.9345,  instead  of  0.9354 ;  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
0.7023,  instead  of  0.7071;  of  carbonic  acid  1.1675,  instead  of 
1.1705.  The  time  of  nitrons  oxide  was  always  the  same,  as  nearly  as 
conld  be  observed,  as  that  of  carbonic  acid ;  while  these  two  gases 
have  the  same  specific  gravity.  For  gases  which  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  air  in  specific  gravity,  the  times  correspond  so  closely  with  the 
law,  that  the  densities  of  these  gases,  it  appears,  might  be  deduced  as 
accurately  from  an  effusion  experiment  as  by  actually  weighing  them. 
The  sensible  deviation  from  the  law  in  the  times  of  both  the  very 
light  and  very  heavy  gases  can  be  shown  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
tubularity  of  the  aperture  arising  from  the  unavoidable  thickness  of 
the  metallic  plate. 

The  times  of  passage  into  a  vacuum  of  equal  volumes  of  different 
gases  varying,  then,  as  the  square  root  of  their  densities,  the  velocities 
of  passage  will  consequently  be  in  the  inverse  proportion,  or  as  1 
divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  gas.  This  is  the  physical  law  of 
the  passage  of  fluids  generally  under  pressure,  wliich  has  been  long 
established  for  liquids  of  different  densities  by  observation,  but  had 
not  previously  received  an  experimental  verification  in  the  case  of 
gases. 

Mixtures  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  different  proportions  were 
found  to  have  the  mean  rate  of  their  constituent  gases.  Tliis  is  also 
true  of  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
with  each  other  or  with  the  preceding  gases.  But  hydrogen  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  lose  more  or  less  of  their  peculiar  rate,  and  pass 
slower,  when  mixed  with  other  gases.  Thus  the  time  of  passage  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  0.7255; 
instead  of  0.6315,  the  mean  of  the  times,  1  and  0.2631,  of  those 
gases  individually.  Supposing  the  rate  of  the  oxygen  in  the  mix- 
ture to  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  alteration  takes  place  on  the 
hydrogen  exclusively,  then  the  time  of  passage  of  the  hydrogen  has 
increased  from  0.2631  to  0.4510,  or  been  nearly  doubled.  But  it 
is  in  mixtures  where  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  large  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  gas,  that  the  departure  from  the  mean  velocity 
is  most  conspicuous.  Thus  the  addition  of  half  a  per  cent,  of  air 
or  oxygen  has  an  effect  in  retarding  the  passage  of  hydrogen  at  least 
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three  times  greater  than  what  it  should  produce  from  its  greater  den- 
sity by  calcuhttion.  The  time  of  tlie  effiision  of  hydrogen  thus  be- 
comes a  dehcate  test  of  the  purity  of  that  gas.  This  want  of  me- 
chanical equivalency  in  hydrc^n  miitores  is  exceedingly  remaikable, 
bong  a  maAed  depaitnre  from  the  usual  uniformity  of  gaseous  pro- 
porties. 

TRANSPIKATION  OF  GASES. 

'nie  artangranent  exhibited  (fig.  38),  was  adopted  in  examining 

Tia.  38. 


the  rates  of  passage  of  different  gases  into  a  vacrnim  throogh  a  ca< 
pillary  tube.  The  gas  is  taken  from  a  counterpoised  bell-jar,  stand* 
ing  over  the  water  of  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  passes  first  by  a  flexi- 
ble tube  to  a  U-shaped  drying  tube  fiUed  with  fr^ments  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  in  order  to  be  deprived  of  aqueous  vapour  before  enter- 
ing the  capillaiy  glass  tube  a.  The  hist  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
tube  of  block  tin  with  a  receiver  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  pro- 
vided with  a  gauge  barometer  /,  as  represented.    Gas  is  allowed  to 
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enter  the  exhausted  receiver  by  tlie  capilliiiy  tube,  and  the  time  ob- 
served vfaich  the  gaoge  barometer  requires  to  f aU  a  certain  number 
of  inches  from  the  admission  of  a  constant  volume. 

It  is  found  that  for  a  tube  of  any  given  diameter,  the  times  of  pas- 
sage of  difiPerent  gases  approximate  the  more  closely  to  their  respec- 
tive times  of  effusion,  the  more  the  tube  is  shortened  and  made  to 
f^proximate  to  an  aperture  in  a  thin  plate.  While,  as  the  tube  is 
elongated,  a  deviation  from  those  rates  is  observed,  which  is  rs^d 
ivith  the  first  additions  in  length,  but  becomes  gradually  less ;  and, 
finally,  with  a  certain  length  of  tube,  the  gases  attain  rates  of  which 
the  relation  remains  constant,  or  nearly  so,  for  any  farther  increase 
of  length.  The  same  relation  in  velocity  between  the  diffident  gases 
is  then  found  to  extend  also  through  a  considerable  range  of  pressure, 
as  from  one  to  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere. 

Hie  ultimate  rates  of  transpiration  differ  considerably  from  the 
rates  of  effusion  of  the  same  gases,  and  have  no  uniform  relation  to 
their  density.  Of  all  the  gases  tried,  oxygen  passes  with  least 
velocity  through  a  capillary  tube.  The  time  of  passage  into  a 
vacuum,  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  of  a  volume  of  oxygen 
being  1,  that  of  air  was  0.90  i  0,  of  nitrogen  0.8704,  and  carbonic 
oxide  0.8671.  The  transpiration  times  of  these  gases  approach  so 
closely  to  their  specific  gravities,  as  will  be  seen  by  Table  II.,  as  to  lead 
to  tlie  inference  that  the  transpiration  times  are  directly  as  the  density 
for  these  gases.  Nitric  oxide  appears  to  coincide  in  transpiration 
time  with  nitrogen,  although  denser,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former 
bdng  the  mean  between  the  densities  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  transpiration  time  of  carbonic  acid  approached  very  closely  to 
0.75,  or  three-fourths  of  that  of  oxygen.  Nitric  oxide,  which  has 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  carbonic  acid,  coincides  perfectly  with 
that  gas  also  in  time  of  transpiration.  The  densities  of  these  two 
gases  are  to  that  of  oxygen  as  22  to  16,  but  their  times  of  transpira- 
tion are  to  the  time  of  transpiration  of  oxygen,  as  12  to  16. 

The  transpiration  time  of  hydrc^n,  by  several  capillary  tubes, 
varied  but  very  little  from  0.44,  the  time  of  oxygen  being  1.  The 
number  for  hydrogen  therefore  approaches  0.4375,  whidi  is  7-16ths 
of  the  oxygen  time.  The  time  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  was 
also  remarkably  constant  at  0.550  to  0.555;  which  approach,  although 
not  very  closely,  to  0.5626,  or  9-16ths  of  the  oxygen  time,  defiant 
gas  has  probably  sensibly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  but  it  is  much  more  transpirable  than  these  gases ; 
the  transpiration  time  of  olefiant  gas  being  found  so  low  as  0.512. 
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This  result  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  trae  number  for  olefiant  gas, 
being  0.5,  or  one-half  the  time  of  oxygen;  for  the  gas  operated  upon 
was  found  always  to  contain  either  a  trace  of  a  heavy  hydrocarbon,  or 
a  few  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  both  of  which  increase  the  time  of 
transpiration.  Hydrogen  with  five  per  cent  of  air  was  less  rapidly 
transpired  than  olefiant  gas,  the  time  of  that  mixture  being  0.5237. 

The  transpiration  time  of  mixtures  of  the  following  gases  was 
exactly  the  mean  of  the  times  of  the  mixed  gases,  namely  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid; 
but  the  transpiration  time  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
particularly  the  former,  is  greatly  increased  when  these  gases  arc  in  a 
state  of  mixture  with  each  other,  or  with  gases  of  the  former  class. 
Thus  the  transpiration  time  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  was  0.9008,  instead  of  0.72,  the  mean  time  of  the  two 
gases.  The  transpiration  time  of  hydrogen  in  such  a  mixture  is  as 
high  as  0.8016 ;  or,  its  transpiration  is  then  less  rapid  than  that  of 
pure  carbonic  acid. 

The  efiusion  of  a  given  measure  of  air  into  a  vacuum  takes  place 
always  in  the  same  time,  whatever  may  be  its  density,  firom  one-fourth 
of  an  atmosphere  up  to  two  atmospheres.  But  the  transpiration  of  air 
of  different  densities  was  observed  to  take  place  in  times  which  are 
inversely  as  the  densities ;  or,  the  denser  air  is,  the  more  rapidly  is  a 
given  volume  of  it  transpired.  Hence  the  transpiration  of  air  and  all 
gases  is  greatly  affected  by  variations  of  the  barometer;  the  higher 
the  barometer  the  more  quickly  are  the  gases  transpired.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  separates  completely  the  phenomena  of  effusion 
and  transpiration.  Nor  can  the  phenomena  of  transpiration  be  an 
effect  of  friction,  for  the  greater  the  density  of  air,  the  more  should 
its  passage  be  resisted  by  friction.  The  transpirability  of  a  gas 
appears  to  be  a  constitutional  property,  like  its  density,  or  its  com- 
bining volume;  and  the  investigation  is  of  peculiar  interest  frt)m 
supplying  a  new  class  of  constants  for  the  gases,  namely  their  coeffi- 
cients of  transpiration.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  different  gases 
were  further  observed  to  be  the  same  through  a  fine  capillary  tube  of 
copper  of  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  a  mass  of  dry  stucco,  as  through 
capillary  tubes  of  glass. 

DIFFUSION   OF   OASES. 

When  a  light  and  heavy  gas  are  once  mixed  together,  they  do  not 
exhibit  any  tendency  to  separate  again,  on  standing  at  rest;  differing 
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in  this  respect  from  mixed  liquids^  many  of  which  speedHy  separate, 
and  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  densities,  the  lightest 
uppermost,  and  the  heaviest  undermost — as  in  the  familiar  example 
of  oil  and  water,  unless  they  have  combined  together.  This  pecu- 
liar  property  of  gases  has  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of 
careful  experiment.  Common  air,  for  instance,  is  essentially  a  mix- 
ture of  two  gases,  differing  in  weight  in  the  proportion  of  971  to 
1 105 ;  but  the  air  in  a  tall  close  tube  of  glass  several  feet  in  length, 
kept  upright  in  a  still  place,  has  been  found  sensibly  the  same  in 
composition  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube,  after  a  lapse  of 
months.  Hence,  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  upper  strata 
of  the  air  differ  in  composition  from  the  lower ;  or  that  a  light  gas, 
such  as  hydrogen,  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  will  rise,  and  ulti- 
mately possess  the  higher  regions ; — suppositions  which  have  been 
the  groundwork  of  meteorological  theories  at  different  times. 

The  earliest  observations  we  possess  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  to  whom  pneumatic  chemistry  stands  so  much  indebted. 
Having  repeated  occasion  to  transmit  a  gas  through  stoneware  tubes 
surrounded  by  burning  fuel,  he  perceived  that  the  tubes  were  porous, 
and  that  the  gas  escaped  outwards  into  the  fire ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  gases  of  the  fire  penetrated  into  the  tube,  although  the  gas 
within  the  tube  was  in  a  compressed  state. 

Dr»  Dalton,  however,  first  perceived  the  important  bearings  of 
this  property  of  aerial  bodies,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  experimental 
inquiry.  He  discovered  that  any  two  gases,  allowed  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  exhibit  a  positive  tendency  to  mix  or  to  penetrate 
through  each  other,  even  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  their  weight. 
Fio.  39.  Thus,  a  vessel  h,  containing  a  light  gas  (hydrogen),  being 
A  placed  above  a  vessel  c,  containing  a  heavy  gas  (carbonic  acid), 
and  the  two  gases  allowed  to  communicate  by  a  narrow  tube, 
as  represented  (fig.  39),  an  interchange  speedily  took  place  of 
a  portion  of  their  contents,  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  their  relative  position  would  have  prevented.  Contrary 
to  the  solicitation  of  gravity,  the  heavy  gas  continued  spon- 
taneously to  ascend,  and  the  light  gas  to  descend,  till  in  a  few 
hours  they  became  perfectly  mixed,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
two  gases  was  the  same  in  the  upper  and  lower  vessels.  This 
disposition  of  different  gases  to  intermix,  appeared  to  Dr. 
Dalton  so  decided  and  strong,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that 
different  gases  afforded  no  resistance  to  each  other;  but  that 
one  gas  spreads  or  expands  into  the  space  occupied  by  another 
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gasj  as  it  would  rush  into  a  vacuum.  At  leasts  that  the  resistance 
which  the  particles  of  one  gas  offer  to  those  of  another  is  of  a  very 
imperfect  kind^  to  be  compared  to  the  resistance  which  stones  in  the 
channel  of  a  stream  oppose  to  the  flow  of  running  water.  Such  is 
Dalton's  theoiy  of  the  miscibility  of  the  gases.  (Manchester 
Memoirs,  Vol.  V.) 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  I  found,  first,  that  gases  diffuse  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  into  each  other,  with  different  degrees  of  ease  and 
rapidity.  This  was  observed  by  allowing  each  gas  to  diffuse  from  a 
bottle  into  the  air  through  a  narrow  tube,  taking  care,  when  the  gas 
was  lighter  than  air,  that  it  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel,  and  when  heavier  from  the  upper  part,  so  that  it  had, 
on  no  occasion,  any  disposition  to  flow  out,  but  was  constrained  to 
diffuse  in  opposition  to  the  effect  of  gravity.  The  result  was,  that  the 
same  volume  of  different  gases  escapes  in  times  which  are  exceedingly 
unequal,  but  have  a  relation  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  The 
light  gases  diffuse  or  escape  most  rapidly:  thus,  hydrogen  escapes  five 
times  quicker  than  carbonic  acid,  which  is  twenty-two  times  heavier 
than  that  gas.  Secondly,  in  an  intimate  mixture  of  two  gases,  the 
most  diffusive  gas  separates  from  the  other,  and  leaves  the  receiver  in 
the  greatest  proportion.  Hence,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  mixed  gases  to  diffuse  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  a  sort 
of  mechanical  separation  of  gases  may  be  effected.  The  mixture 
must  be  allowed  to  diffuse  for  a  certain  time  into  a  confined  gaseous 
or  vaporous  atmosphere,  of  such  a  kind  as  may  afterwards  be  con- 
densed or  absorbed  with  facility.'^ 

But  the  nature  of  the  process  of  diffusion  is  best  illustrated  when 
the  gases  communicate  with  each  other  through  minute  pores  or  aper- 
tures of  insensible  magnitude. 

A  singular  observation  belonging  to  this  subject  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Dobereiner  of  Jena,  on  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas  by  a  fissure 
or  crack  in  glass  receivers.  Having  occasion  to  collect  large  quantities 
of  that  light  gas,  he  had  accidentally  made  use  of  ajar  which  had  a 
slight  fissure  in  it.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  water  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough  rose  into  this  jar  one  and  a  half  inches  in  twelve 
hours;  and  that  after  twenty-four  hours  the  height  of  the  water  was 
two  inches  two-thirds  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough.  During 
the  experiment,  neither  the  height  of  the  barometer  nor  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  place  had  sensibly  altered.t    He  ascribed  the  pheno- 

*  Quarterly  Joomal  of  Science,  New  Scries,  Vol.  v. 
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raenon  to  ca^nllar;  action,  and  aappoaed  that  hydrogen  only  is  aU 
tracted  by  the  fissures,  and  escapes  through  than  on  account  of  the 
extreme  smaUness  of  its  atoms.  It  is  nnneceesary  to  examine  this 
exphutatioD,  as  Dohereiner  did  not  observe  the  whole  phenomenon. 
On  rqieatiiig  the  exp^ment,  and  varying  the  circumstancea,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  hydrogen  never  escapes  outrards  by  the  fissare 
without  a  certain  portion  of  air  penetrating  at  the  same  time  inwards, 
amounting  to  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the 
hydrog^  which  leaves  the  receiver.  It  was  found  by  an  instrument 
which  admits  of  much  greaiei  precision  than  the  fissoied  jar,  that 
when  hydrogen  gas  communicates  with  air  through  such  a  chink,  the 
air  and  hydrt^en  exhibit  a  powerful  disposition  to  exchange  places 
with  each  oth»;  a  particle  of  air,  however,  does  not  exchange  with 
a  particle  of  hydrogen  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  of  3.83  times  its 
magnitude.  We  may  adopt  the  word  diffusion-volume,  to  express 
this  divQ^ty  of  diq>osition  in  gases  to  interchange  particles,  and  say 
that  tiie  diffusion-volume  of  air  being  1,  that  of  hydrogen  gas  is  3.83. 
Now  every  gas  has  a  diffusion-volume  peculiar  to  itself,  and  depend- 
ing upon  its  specific  gravity.  Of  those  gases  which  ate  lighter  than 
ur,  the  diffusion-volume  is  greater  than  1,  and  of  those  which  are 
beavi^,  the  diffusion-volume  is  less  than  1.  The  diffosion  volumes 
are,  indeed,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  densities  of  the  gases. 
Hence  the  times  of  the  effusion  and  diffusion  of  gases  fallow  the  same 
law. 

Exact  results  are  obtained  by 
means  of  a  simple  inatiument, 
which  may  be  called  a  diffusion 
tube,  and  which  is  constructed  as 
follows.  A  gUtss  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  is  selected,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  from  six  to  fourteen 
inches  in  length.  A  cylinder  of 
wood,  somewhat  less  in  diameter,  is 
introduced  into  the  tube,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
at  one  extremity,  which  space  is 
filled  with  a  paste  of  Paris  plaster, 
of  the  usual  consistence  for  casts. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the 
plaster  sets,  and  on  withdrawing  the 
wooden  t^linder  the  tube   fbcms 
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a  receiver^  closed  by  an  immoveable  plate  of  stucco.  Iii  the  wet 
state^  the  stucco  is  air-tight;  it  is  therefore  dried,  either  by  exposure 
to  the  air  for  a  day,  or  by  placing  it  in  a  temperature  of  200°  for  a 
few  hours;  and  is  thereafter  found  to  be  permeable  by  gases,  even  in 
the  most  humid  atmosphere,  if  not  positively  wetted.  When  such  a 
diffusion-tube,  six  inches  in  length,  is  filled  with  hydrogen  over  mer- 
cury, the  diffusion,  or  exchange  of  air  for  hydrogen,  instantly  com- 
mences through  the  minute  pores  of  the  stucco,  and  proceeds  with 
so  much  force  and  velocity,  that  within  three  minutes  the  mercury 
attains  a  height  in  the  receiver  of  more  than  two  inches  above  its 
level  in  the  trough;  within  twenty  minutes,  the  whole  of  the  hydro- 
gen has  escaped.  In  conducting  such  experiments  over  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  wetting  the  stucco.  With  this  view,  before 
filling  the  diffusion-tube  with  hydrogen,  the  air  is  withdrawn  by 
placing  the  tube  upon  the  short  limb  of  an  empty  syphon,  (see 
figure  40),  which  does  not  reach,  but  comes  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  stucco,  and  then  sinking  the  instrument  in  the  water  trough,  so 
that  the  air  escapes  by  the  syphon,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity,  which  is  noted.  The  diffusion  tube  is  then  filled  up,  either 
entirely  or  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  gas  to  be  diffused. 

The  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  when  hydrogen  is  diffused, 
forms  a  striking  experiment.  But  in  experiments  made  with  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  proportion  between  the  gas  diffused  and  the  air 
which  replaces  it,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  inequality  of 
pressure,  by  placing  the  diffusion  tube  in  a  jar  of  water  as  in 
figure  41,  and  filling  the  jar  with  water  in  proportion  as  it  rises  in 
the  tube. 

In  this  instrument  we  may  substitute  many  other  porous  sub- 
stances for  the  stucco ;  but  few  of  them  answer  so  welL  Dry  and 
sound  cork  is  very  suitable,  but  permits  the  diffusion  to  gO  on  very 
slowly,  not  being  sufficiently  porous ;  so  do  thin  slips  of  many  gra- 
uular  foliated  minerals,  such  as  flexible  magnesian  limestone.  Char- 
coal, woods,  unglazed  earthenware,  dry  bladder,  may  all  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

It  can  be  shown,  on  the  principles  of  pneumatics,  that  gases  should 
rush  into  a  vacuimi  with  velocities  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
which  have  been  found  to  express  their  diffusion  volumes;  that  is, 
with  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  den- 
sities of  the  gases.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  has  on  this 
account  been  viewed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  S.  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe, 
as  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Dalton's  theory,  that  gases  are  inelastic 
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towards  each  other.''^  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ultimate  result 
in  diffiision  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Dalton's  law^  but  there  are 
certain  circumstances  which  make  me  hesitate  in  adopting  it  as  a 
true  representation  of  the  phenomenon^  although  it  affords  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  expressing  it.  1.  It  is  supposed^  on  that  law^  that 
when  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  communicate  with  a 
cubic  foot  of  air^  the  hydrogen  expands  into  the  space  occupied  by 
the  air^  as  it  would  do  into  a  vacuum^  and  becomes  two  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen  of  half  density.  The  air^  on  the  other  hand^  expands  in  the 
same  manner  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  hydrogen^  so  as  to 
become  two  cubic  feet  of  air  of  half  density.  Now  if  the  gases 
actually  expanded  through  each  other  in  this  manner^  cold  should  be 
produced,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  gases  should  fall  40  or  45 
degrees.  But  not  the  slightest  change  of  temperature  occurs  in  dif- 
fusion^ however  rapidly  the  process  is  conducted.  2.  Although  the 
ultimate  result  of  diffusion  is  always  in  conformity  with  Dalton's  law, 
yet  the  diffusive  process  takes  place  in  different  gases  with  very 
different  d^p'ees  of  rapidity.  Thus,  the  external  aur  penetrates  into  a 
diffusion  tube  with  velocities  denoted  by  the  following  numbers,  1277, 
623,  302,  according  as  the  diffusion  tube  is  filled  with  hydrogen, 
with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  chlorine  gas.  Now,  if  the  air  were  rush- 
ing into  a  vacuum  in  all  these  cases,  why  should  it  not  always  enter 
it  with  the  same  velocity?  Something  more,  therefore,  must  be 
assumed  than  that  gases  are  vacua  to  each  other,  in  order  to  explain 
the  whole  phenomena  observed  in  diffusion. 

Passage  of  gases  through  membranes, — In  connexion  with 
diffusion,  the  passage  of  gases  through  humid  membranes  may  be 
noticed.  If  a  bladder,  half  filled  with  air,  with  its  mouth  tied,  be 
passed  up  into  a  large  jar  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  standing  over 
water,  the  bladder,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  becomes  greatly 
distended,  by  the  insinuation  of  the  carbonic  acid  through  its  sub- 
stance, and  may  even  burst,  while  a  very  little  air  escapes  outwards 
from  the  bladder.  But  this  is  not  simple  diffusion.  The  result 
depends  upon  two  circumstances :  first,  upon  carbonic  add  being  a 
gas  easily  liquefied  by  the  water  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane, — 
the  carbonic  acid  penetrates  the  membrane  as  a  liquid ;  secondly,  this 
liquid  is  in  the  highest  degree  volatile,  and,  therefore,  evaporates  very 
rapidly  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  into  the  air  confined  in  it. 
The  air  in  the  bladder  comes  to  be  expanded  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
ether  or  any  other  volatile  fluid  was  admitted  into  it.    The  phenome- 
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Don  was  observed  by  Dalton  in  its  simplest  fonn.  Into  a  very  narrow 
jar,  half  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  over  water,  he  admitted  a  little  air. 
The  air  and  gas  were  accidentally  separated  by  a  water-bubble,  and 
thus  prevented  from  intermixing.  But  the  carbonic  gas  immediately 
began  to  be  liquefied  by  the  film  of  water,  and  passing  through  it, 
evaporated  into  the  air  below*  The  air  was  in  this  way  gradually 
expanded,  and  the  water-bubble  ascended  in  the  tube.  Here  the 
particular  phenomenon  in  question  was  observed  to  take  plaee,  but 
without  the  intervention  of  membrane.  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat 
the  thinnest  film  of  water  or  any  liquid  is  absolutely  impermeable  to 
a  gas  as  such. 

In  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Faust,  and  others,  in 
which  gases  passed  through  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc,  it  is  to  be  sup* 
posed  that  the  gases  were  always  liquefied  in  that  substance,  and 
penetrated  through  it  in  a  fluid  form.  Indeed,  few  bodies  are  more 
remarkable  than  caoutchouc  for  the  avidity  with  which  they  imbibe 
various  liquids.  The  absorption  of  ether«  of  naphtha,  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, softening  the  substance  of  the  caoutchouc,  without  dissolving 
it,  may  be  referred  to.  It  is  likewise  always  those  gases  which  are 
more  easily  liquefied  by  cold  or  pressure  that  pass  most  readily  through 
both  caoutchouc  and  humid  membranes.  Dr.  Mitchell  found  that 
the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  equal  volumes  of  difierent 
gases  through  the  same  membrane,  was 

1    minDte,  with  tmmonU. 

2}  minuteSy  with  suljphuictied  hydrogen. 

H  »  cyanogen. 

5 1  „  carbonic  acid. 

6^  „  nitrous  oxide. 

S7i  „  arsenieited  hydrogen. 

28  ,,  olefiant  gaa. 

37§  ,)  hydrogen. 

113  „  oxygen. 

160  „  carbonic  oxide, 

and  a  much  greater  time  with  nitrogen. 


DIFFUSION  OF  VAPOTJltS  INTO  AIR,  OE  SPONTANEOUS  EVAPORATION, 

Volatile  bodies,  such  as  water,  rise  into  air  as  well  as  into  a 
vacuum,  and  obviously  according  to  the  law  by  which  gases  difiuse 
through  each  other.  Thus  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  volatile  liquid 
ether  be  conveyed  into  two  tall  jars  standing  over  water>  one  half  filled 
with  air,  and  the  other  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  air  and  hydrogen 
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inunediatdy  begm  to  expand^  from  the  aacent  of  the  ether-vapoiir  into 
them^  and  the  two  gases  in  the  end  have  their  volnme  increased 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  Sut  the  hydrogen  gas  undergoes 
this  expansion  in  half  the  time  that  the  air  requires;  that  is  to  say^ 
ether-vapour  follows  the  usual  law  of  division  in  penetrating  more 
rapidly  through  the  lighter  gas. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Dalton  for  the  discovery  that  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  has  the  same  limit  in  air  as  in  a  vacuum.  Indeed^  the 
quantity  of  vapour  from  a  volatile  body  which  can  rise  into  a  confined 
space,  is  the  same,  whether  that  space  be  a  vacuum,  or  be  already 
filled  with  air  or  gas,  in  any  state  of  rarefaction  or  condensation. 
The  vapour  rises,  and  adds  its  own  elastic  force,  such  as  it  exhibits  in 
a  vacuum,  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  other  gases  or  vapours  already 
occupying  the  same  space:  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what 
quantity  of  any  vapour  rises  into  a  vacuum  at  any  particular  tempera- 
ture;— ^the  same  quantity  rises  into  air.  Thus  the  vapour  from 
water,  which  rises  into  a  vacuum  at  80^,  depresses  the  mercurial 
column  one  inch,  or  its  tension  is  one-thirtieth  of  the  usual  tension 
of  the  air.  Now,  if  water  at  80^  be  admitted  into  dry  air,  it  will 
increase  the  tension  of  that  air  by  l-30th,  if  the  air  be  confined;  or 
increase  its  bulk  by  l-30th,  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  expand.  M. 
Begnault  has,  indeed,  observed  that  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water 
in  air,  and  in  pure  nitrogen  gas,  is  always  a  little  more  feeble  (2  or 
S  per  cent.)  than  in  a  vacuum  for  the  same  temperature,  (Annales, 
XV.  137);  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  existence  of  some  physical 
obstacle  to  the  ML  diffusion  of  vapours,  of  which  the  nature  is  at 
present  unknown.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of  water  in  air  saturated 
with  it  may  also  be  taken  as  the  same  as  it  has  been  found  in  a 
vacuum,  or  622  (air  =  1000),  M.  Begnault  having  observed  it  to 
deviate  not  more  than  one-hundredth  part  from  that  density,  at  all 
temperatures  between  82°  and  72°  Fahr.— (Ibid.  p.  160.) 

The  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water  into  air  is  much  affected  by 
three  circumstances :  1.  the  previous  state  of  dryness  of  the  air — ^for 
a  certain  fixed  quantity  only  of  vapour  can  rise  into  air,  as  much  as 
into  the  same  space  if  vacuous ;  and  if  a  portion  of  that  quantity  be 
already  present,  so  much  the  less  will  be  taken  up  by  the  air ;  and  no 
evaporation  whatever  takes  place  into  air  which  contains  this  fixed 
quantity,  and  is  already  saturated  with  humidity.  2.  By  warmth — 
for  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more  considerable  is  the  quantity 
of  vapour  which  rises  into  any  accessible  space.  Thus  water  emits  so 
much  vapour  at  40°  as  expands  the  air  in  contact  with  it  1-1 14th 
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part,  and  at  60^  as  much  as  expands  air  l-57th  part,  or  double  the 
quantity  emitted  at  the  lower  temperature.  Hence,  humid  hot  air 
contains  a  much  greater  portion  of  moisture  than  humid  cold  air. 
4.  The  evaporation  of  water  is  greatly  quickened  by  the  removal  of 
the  incumbent  air  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  saturated ;  and  hence 
a  current  of  air  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  evaporation. 

When  air  saturated  with  humidity  at  a  high  temperature  is  cooled, 
it  ceases  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  large  portion  of  vapour  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  excess  assumes  the  liquid  form,  and  precipitates  in 
drops.  Many  familiar  appearances  depend  upon  the  condensation 
of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  When  a  glass  of  cold  water,  for 
instance,  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  is  often  quickly  covered 
with  moisture.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  glass  is  chilled,  and  its 
power  to  retain  vapour  so  much  reduced  as  to  occasion  it  to  deposit  a 
portion  upon  the  cold  glass.  It  is  from  the  same  cause  that  water  is 
often  seen  in  the  morning  running  down  in  streams  upon  the  inside 
of  the  glass  panes  of  bed-room  windows.  The  glass  has  the  low 
temperature  of  the  external  air,  and  by  contact  cools  the  warm  and 
humid  air  of  the  apartment  so  as  to  occasion  the  precipitation  of  its 
moisture.  Hence  also,  when  a  warm  thaw  follows  after  frost,  thick 
stone  walls  which  continue  to  retain  their  low  temperature  are 
covered  by  a  profusion  of  moisture. 

Hygrometers. — ^As  water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  however 
low,  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ever  entirely  destitute 
of  moisture.  The  proportion  present  varies  with  the  temperature, 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  other  circumstances,  but  is  generally 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  There  are  various  means  by 
wliich  the  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  indicated,  and  its  quantity 
estimated,  affording  principles  for  the  construction  of  different  hygro- 
scopes  or  hygrometers. 

1.  The  chemical  method  consists  in  passing  a  known  measure 
of  air  over  a  highly  hygrometric  substance,  such  as  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, contained  in  a  glass  tube,  which  has  been  weighed;  the 
increase  of  weight  is  that  of  the  vapour  absorbed.  The  experiment 
admits  of  being  made  with  rigorous  accuracy,  but  is  seldom  had 
recourse  to,  except  to  check  other  methods  which  are  more  expe- 
ditious, but  less  certain.^ 

2.  Many  solid  substances  swell  on  imbibing  moisture,  and  con- 

*  The  present  and  following  methods  of  hygromctry,  and  all  the  experimental  data 
required,  have  btcly  received  a  full  and  critical  revision  from  M.  Regnault,  of  the  greatest 
value.   See  his  '*  £todes  sor  rHygrometrie/'  Anoales  de  Chimie,  &c.  1885,  t.  xv.  p.  129- 
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tract  again  on  drying :  such  as  wood^  parchment^  hair^  and  most  dry 
organic  substances.  The  hygrometer  of  Deluc  consisted  of  an 
extremely  thin  piece  of  whalebone^  which  in  expanding  and  contract- 
ing moved  an  index.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  illustrated 
in  the  transparent  shavings  of  whalebone  cut  into  figures^  which  bend 
and  crumple  up  when  laid  upon  the  warm  hand.  Saussure  made  use  of 
human  hair  boiled  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda^  as  a  hygrometric 
body^  and  it  appears  to  answer  better  than  any  other  substance  of  the 
class.  Begnault  does  not  make  any  essentisd  change  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Saussure,  but  prefers  to  deprive  the  hairs  of  unctuous  matter 
by  leaving  them  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  tube  filled  with  ether. 
They  preserve  in  this  way  all  their  tenacity,  and  acquire  at  the  same 
time  nearly  as  much  sensibility  as  if  they  had  been  prepared  by  an 
alkali.  He  finds  that  each  instrument  must  be  graduated  experi- 
mentally by  placing  it  in  a  confined  space  with  air  kept  in  a  known 
state  of  humidity  by  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  of  several 
degrees  of  strength,  which  he  indicates,  and  supplies  tables  of  their 
tension  at  different  temperatures  (Ibid.  p.  178.)  Of  this  instrument, 
which  is  so  convenient  in  a  great  many  circumstances,  he  speaks  more 
highly  than  physicists  generally  of  late,  but  at  the  same  time  remarks 
that  it  requires  great  circumspection  in  the  observer,  and  that  the 
occasional  verification  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  the  solutions 
first  employed  in  graduating  it  is  indispensable. 

8.  The  degree  of  dryness  of  the  air 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  rapidity  of  eva- 
poration. Leslie  made  use  of  his  diffe- 
rential thermometer  as  a  hygrometer, 
covering  one  of  the  bulbs  with  muslin,  and 
keeping  it  constantly  moist  by  means  of 
a  wet  thread  from  a  cup  of  water  placed 
near  it.  The  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
cools  the  ball,  and  occasions  the  air  in  it 
to  contract.  This  instrument  gives  use- 
ful information  in  regard  to  the  rapidity 
of  evaporation,  or  the  drying  power  of 
the  air,  but  does  not  indicate  directly  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
wet-bulb  hygrometer^  more  commonly 
used,  acts  on  the  same  principle,  but 
consists  of  two  similar  and  very  delicate  mercurial  thermometers,  the 
bulb  of  one  of  which  (a)  is  kept  constantly  moist,  while  the  bulb  of  the 
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other  (b)  is  diy.  The  wet  thermometer  alwsjrs  indicates  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  dry  one^  unless  when  the  air  is  fully  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  no  evaporation  from  the  moist  bulb  takes  place.  In 
making  an  observation,  the  instrument  is  generally  phced,  not  in 
absolutdy  still  air^  but  in  an  open  window  where  there  is  a  slight 
draught. 

The  indications  of  the  wet-bulb  hygrometer,  or  psychiometer,  are 
discovered  by  simple  inspection.  It  is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  deduce  from  them  the  dew  point,  or  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapour  in  the  air,  by  an  easy  rule.  Gould  this  infer- 
ence be  made  with  certainty,  the  wet-bulb  hygrometer  is  so  commo- 
dious that  it  would  supersede  all  others.  I  shall  place  below  a  for- 
mula for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  same  as  it  has  been  recently  modified.'^ 

4.  The  most  simple  mode  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  quantity  of 
vapour  in  the  air  is  to  cool  the  air  gradually,  and  note  the  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  it  b^ins  to  deposit  moisture,  or  ceases  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  the  whole  quantity  of  vapour  which  it  possesses. 
The  air  is  saturated  with  vapour  for  this  particular  degree  of  tem- 
p«»ture,  which  is  called  its  (lew-point.  The  saturating  quantity  of 
vapour  for  the  degree  of  temperature  indicated  may  then  be  learned 
by  reference  to  a  table  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.f     It  is  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapour  which  the 

*  The  pBychromcier  was  first  suggested  by  Gay-Lnssac,  (Annales  dc  Chimic,  &c.  2d 

serie,  t.  xxi.  p.  91),  and  its  application  particularly  studied  by  Dr.  £.  H.  August,  of 

Beriin,  (Uieber  die  Forttekritte  der  H^gromeUie),  1830,  and  Dr.  Apjohn  (Philosophical 

Magazine,  1888,  &c.)    To  obtain  the  tension  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  two 

temperatures  ohserred,  the  following  formula  is  given  by  Dr.  August,  neglecting  some 

very  small  qnantities : — 

0.568  (r—/') 

a.«/ .  //; 

640—  /' 

where  i  and  /'  are  the  temperatures  (Centigrsdc)  of  the  dry  and  wet  thermometers, 

y  the  tension  of  vapour  in  air  saturated  at  tlie  temperature  f,  h  the  height  of  the  boromc- 

ter,  and  640  —  /'  the  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapour.    Some  of  the  numerical  data  arc 

modified  by  M.  Regnault,  and  the  formula  becomes:— 

0.429  {t^C) 

610  —  /' 
Or, 

0.480  (/—<') 

616  —  / 
The  last  eo-effident  0.480  he  finds  to  give  a  coincidence  almoet  perfect  between  the  cal- 
cnhited  and  true  results,  when  the  air  is  not  more  than  four-tenths  saturated.    Otherwise 
the  first  coefiHricnt  0.429  is  least  objectionable.     (Aunalcs,  &c.  xv.  pp.  203  and  226). 
t  A  table  by  M.  Regnault  for  this  purpose  will  be  given  in  an  Apiicndix. 
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air  at  the  time  of  the  observation  possesses.  Tlie  dew-point  may  be 
ascertained  most  accurately  by  exposing  to  the  air  a  thin  cup  of  fidlver 
or  tin-plate  containing  water  so  cold  as  to  occasion  the  condensation 
of  dew  upon  the  metallic  sur&ce.  The  water  in  the  cup  is  stirred 
with  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer^  and  as  the  temperature 
gradually  rises,  the  degree  is  noted  at  which  the  dew  disappears  from 
the  surface  of  the  vessel.  The  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  may 
be  taken  as  the  dew-point.  Water  may  generally  be  cooled  suffi- 
ciently in  summer  to  answer  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind  by  dis- 
solving pounded  sal-ammoniac  in  it. 

The  dew-point  may  be  observed  much  more  quickly  by  means  of 
the  elegant  hygrometer  of  the  late  Mr.  Danidil.''^  This  instrument 
(see  figure  48)  consists  of  two  glass  balls,  a  and  hj  connected  by  a 
syphon,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  ether,  from  which  the  air  has 
been  expelled  by  the  same  means  as  in  the  cryophorus  of  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  (page  66).  One  of  the  arms  of  the  syphon  tube  contains  a  small 
thermometer,  with  its  scale,  which  should  be  of  white  enamel ;  the 
Fie.  43.  bulb  of  the  thermometer  descends  into  the  ball, 

2,  at  the  extremity  of  tins  arm,  and  is  placed, 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  but  as  near  as 
possible  to  some  point  of  its  circumference.  A 
zone  of  this  ball  is  gilt  and  burnished,  so  that 
the  deposition  of  dew  may  easily  be  perceived 
upon  it.  The  other  ball,  a,  is  covered  with 
muslin.  When  an  observation  is  to  be  made, 
this  last  ball  is  moistened  with  ether,  which  is 
supphed  slowly  by  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time.  It 
O'jK    -.-  w  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  and 

^/f     '-  -  becomes  capable  of  condensing  the  vapour  of  the 

included  fluid,  and  thereby  occasions  evaporation 
in  the  opposite  ball,  b,  containing  the  thermo- 
meter. The  temperature  of  the  ball,  b,  should 
be  thus  reduced  in  a  gradual  manner,  so  that  the  degree  of  the  th^- 
mometer  at  which  dew  begins  to  be  deposited  on  the  metallic  part  of 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ball  may  be  observed  with  precision.  The  tem- 
perature of  b  being  thereafter  allowed  to  rise,  the  degree  at  which  the 
dew  disappears  from  its  surface  may  likewise  be  noted.  It  should  not 
differ  much  frt)m  the  temperature  of  the  deposition,  and  will  probably 
give  the  dew-point  more  correctly;  although,  strictly  speaking,  the 
mean  between  the  two  observations  should  be  the  true  dew-point.  It 

*  Darnell's  MeteorologioBl  Euays,  p.  147. 
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is  convenient  to  have  a  second  thermometer  in  tlie  pillar  of  the 
instrument,  for  observing  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time. 

M.  Begnaolt  proposes  a  modification  of  Daniell's  hygrometer,  under 
ttie  name  of  the  Condenger-hygrometer,  which  appears  to  be  the 
most  perfect  instrument  of  the  class.  It  consists  of  a  thimble,  ah  c 
(figure  44),  made  of  silver,  very  thin,  and  perfectl)^  polished,  1 .8 
inch  in  depth,  and  S-lOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  fitted 
Fio,  *4.  Fw,  45.  tightly  upim  a  glass  tube, 

c  d,  open  at  -both  ends. 
The  tube  has  a  small  late- 
ral tubulure,  t.  The  upper 
opening  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  a  cork,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  stem  of  a 
very  sensible  thermometer 
occupying  its  axis;  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  silver 
thimble.  A  very  thin  glass 
i\A>e,fg,  open  at  both  ends, 
traverses  the  same  cork, 
and  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  thimble.  Ether  is 
poured  into  the  tube  as 
hi^  as  m  n,  and  the  tnbu- 
,   ^^  lure  t  is  placed  in  commu- 

..    ^r  nication   by  means    of    a 

I  leaden  tube  with  an  a^t- 

Vl  rater  jar  six  or  eight  pints 

^^^^^^^^  in     capacity,     filled    with 
^^L^  ^^^^  water.     The  aspirator  jar 
^^1^^^  is  placed  near  the  observer, 

while  the  condenser-hygrometer  ia  kept  as  far  &om  his  person  as  is 
desirable. 

On  allowing  water  to  run  from  the  aspirator  jar,  sir  enters  by  the 
tube  fff,  passing  bubble  by  bubble  through  the  ether,  which  it  cools 
by  carrying  away  vapour ;  the  refrigeration  is  the  more  ra^d,  the 
more  freely  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow;  and  the  whole  mass  of 
ether  presents  a  sensibly  uniform  temperatore,  as  it  b  briskly  agitated 
by  the  passage  of  the  bubbles  of  air.  The  temperature  is  sufficiently 
*  Aniulci,  XV.  PL  I. 
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lowered  in  less  than  a  minute  to  determine  an  abundant  deposit  of 
dew.  The  thermometer  is  then  observed  through  a  little  telescope ; 
suppose  that  it  is  read  off  at  50°.  This  temperature  is  evidently 
somewhat  lower  than  what  corresponds  exactly  to  the  air's  humidity. 
By  closing  the  stopcock  of  the  aspirator  the  passage  of  air  is  stopped, 
the  dew  disappears  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  thermometer  again 
rises.  Suppose  that  it  marks  52° :  this  degree  is  above  the  dew- 
point.  The  stopcock  of  the  aspirator  is  then  opened  very  slightly,  so 
as  to  determine  the  passage  of  a  very  small  stream  of  air  bubbles 
through  the  ether.  If  the  thermometer  continues,  notwithstanding,  to 
rise,  the  stopcock  is  opened  farther,  and  the  thermometer  brought 
down  to  61°.8 :  by  shutting  the  stopcock  slightly,  it  is  easy  to  stop 
the  falling  range,  and  make  the  thermometer  remain  stationary  at 
51°.8  as  long  as  is  desired.  If  no  dew  forms  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  seconds,  it  is  evident  that  51°.S  is  higher  than  the  dew-point. 
It  is  brought  down  to  51°.6,  and  maintained  there  by  regulating  the 
flow.  The  metallic  surface  being  now  observed  to  become  dim  after 
a  few  seconds,  it  is  concluded  that  51°.6  is  too  low,  while  51°.8  was 
too  high.  A  still  greater  approximation  even  may  be  made,  by  now 
finding  whether  5i°.7  is  above  or  below  the  point  of  condensation. 
These  operations  may  be  executed  in  a  very  short  time,  after  a  little 
practice;  three  or  four  minutes  being  found  sufficient,  by  M.  Beg- 
nault,  to  determine  the  dew-point  to  within  about  -roth  of  a  degree 
Fahr.  A  more  considerable  fall  of  temperature  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  this  than  the  originsd  instrument  of  Daniell,  with  the  con- 
sumption of  a  much  less  quantity  of  ether;  indeed^  that  liquid  may 
be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  alcohol  substituted  for  it.  The  ther- 
mometer, T,  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  experi- 
ment, is  placed  in  a  second  similar  glass  tube  and  thimble  a'  b',  also 
under  the  influence  of  the  aspirator,  but  containing  no  ether. 

In  evaporating  by  means  of  hot  air,  as  in  drying  goods  in  the  ordi- 
nary bleachers'  stove,  which  is  heated  by  flues  from  a  fire  carried 
along  the  floor,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  certain  time  must 
elapse  before  air  is  saturated  with  humidity.  Mr.  Daniell  has  observed 
that  a  few  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  continue  to  expand  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when  exposed  to  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  At  high 
temperatures,  the  difi'usion  of  vapour  into  air  is  more  rapid;  but  still 
it  is  not  at  all  instantaneous.  Hence,  in  such  a  drying  stove,  means 
ought  to  be  taken  to  repress  rather  than  to  promote  the  exit  of  the 
hot  air;  otherwise  a  loss  of  heat  will  be  occasioned  by  the  escape  of 
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the  air^  before  it  is  saturated  with  humidity.  The  greatest  advanti^  has 
been  derived  from  closing  such  a  stove  as  perfectly  as  possible  at  the 
top^  and  only  opening  it  after  the  goods  are  dried  and  about  to  be  re- 
moved^ in  order  to  allow  of  a  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  between 
each  operation.  In  evaporating  water  by  heated  air^  the  vapour  itself 
carries  off  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  if  it  were  produced 
by  boiling  the  water  at  212^,  while  the  air  associated  with  it  likewise 
requires  to  have  its  temperature  raised^  and  therefore  occasions  an 
additional  consumption  of  heat.  Hence  water  can  never  be  evapo- 
rated by  air  in  a  drying  stove  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  fuel  as 
in  a  close  boiler. 

When'  bodies  to  be  dried  do  not  part  with  their  moisture  freely, 
but  in  a  gradual  manner,  as  is  the  case  with  roots,  and  most  organic 
substances,  the  hot  air  to  dry  them  may  be  greatiy  economised  by  a 
particular  mode  of  applying  it,  which  is  practised  in  the  madder- 
stove.  The  principle  of  this  dry- 
ing stove  is  illustrated  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  in  which  a  b  repre- 
sent a  tight  chamber,  having  two 
openings,  one  near  the  roof,  by 
which  hot  air  is  admitted  into  the 
chamber,  and  another  at  the  bot- 
tom, by  which  the  air  escapes  into 
the  tall  chimney  c.  The  chamber 
contains  a  series  of  stages,  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  on  the  lowest 
of  which,  sacks,  half  filled  with 
the  damp  madder  roots,  are  first  placed.  In  proportion  as  the  roots 
dry,  the  bags  are  raised  from  stage  to  stage,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
highest  stage,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  when  hottest  and 
most  desiccating.  As  the  dried  roots  are  removed  from  the  top, 
new  roots  are  introduced  below,  and  passed  through  in  the  same 
manner.  Here  the  diy  and  hot  air,  after  taking  all  the  moisture 
which  the  roots  on  the  highest  stage  wiU  part  with,  descends,  and  is 
still  capable  of  abstracting  a  second  quantity  of  moisture  from  the 
roots  on  the  next,  and  so  on,  as  it  proceeds,  till  it  passes  away  into 
the  chimney  absolutely  saturated  with  moisture,  after  having  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber. 
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It  is  frequently  an  object  to  dry  a 
small  quantity  of  a  substance  most 
completely  (such  as  an  organic  sub- 
stance for  analysis)  at  some  steady 
temperature^  such  as  212°.  This  is 
effected  very  conveniently  by  means  of 
.  a  little  oven,  (figure  47),  consisting  of 
a  double  box  of  copper  or  tin-plate, 
about  six  inches  square,  with  water 
between  the  casings,  which  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  ebullition  by  means  of  a  gas 
flame,  or  spirit  lamp. 


NATUEE  OF  HEAT. 

It  is  convenient  to  adopt  the  material  theory  of  heat  in  considering 
its  accumulation  in  bodies,  and  in  expressing  quantities  of  heat  and 
the  relative  capacities  of  bodies  for  heat.  Indeed,  every  thing  relate 
ing  to  the  absorption  of  heat  suggests  the  idea  of  its  substantial 
existence;  for  heat,  unlike  light,  is  never  extinguished  when  it  falls 
upon  a  body,  but  is  either  reflected  and  may  be  farther  traced,  or  is 
absorbed  and  accumulated  in  the  body,  and  may  again  be  derived 
from  it  without  loss.  But  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  heat,  which 
resemble  those  of  light,  may  be  explained  with  equal  if  not  greater 
advantage  by  assuming  an  undulatoiy  theory  of  heat,  corresponding 
with  the  un^ulatory  theory  of  light.  A  pecuUar  imponderable  me- 
dium or  ether  is  supposed  to  pervade  all  space,  through  which  imdu- 
lations  are  propagated  that  produce  the  impression  of  heat.  A  hot 
radiant  body  is  a  body  possessing  the  faculty  to  originate  or  excite 
such  undulations  in  the  ether  or  medium  of  heat,  which  spread  on  all 
sides  around  it,  like  the  waves  from  a  pebble  thrown  into  still  water. 
Sound  is  propagated  by  waves  in  this  manner,  but  the  medium  in 
which  they  are  generally  produced,  or  the  usual  vehicle  of  sound,  is 
the  air;  and  all  the  experiments  on  the  reflection  and  concentration 
of  heat,  by  concave  reflectors,  may  be  imitated  by  means  of  sound. 
Thus,  if  a  watch  instead  of  the  lamp  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  of 
a  pair  of  conjugate  reflecting  mirrors  (fig.  19,  p.  81),  the  waves  of  air 
occasioned  by  its  beating  emanate  from  the  focus,  strike  against  the 
mirror,  and  are  reflected  from  it,  so  as  to  break  upon  the  face  of  the 
opposite  mirror,  are  concentrated  into  its  focus,  and  communicate 
the  impression  of  sound  to  an  ear  placed  there  to  receive  it.     The 
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transmissioB  of  heat  from  the  focus  of  one  mirror  to  the  focus  of 
the  other  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  the  propagation  of  similar 
undulations  through  another  and  different  medium  from  air^  but  co- 
existing in  the  same  space. 

In  adopting  the  material  theory  of  heat,  we  are  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  heat,  some  of  which 
are  capable  of  passing  through  glass,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
while  others,  such  as  that  radiating  from  the  hand,  are  entirely 
intercepted  by  glass.  But  on  the  undulatory  theory  the  different 
properties  of  heat  are  referred  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the 
waves,  as  the  differences  of  colour  are  accounted  for  in  light.  Heat 
of  the  higher  degrees  of  intensity,  however,  admits  of  a  kind  of 
d^radation,  or  conversion  into  heat  of  lower  intensity,  to  which  we 
have  nothing  parallel  in  the  case  of  light.  Thus  when  the  calorific 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  of  the  highest  intensity,  pass  through  glass, 
and  strike  a  black  wall,  they  are  absorbed,  and  appear  immediately 
afterwards  radiating  from  the  heated  wall,  as  heat  of  low  intensity, 
and  are  no  longer  capable  of  passing  through  glass.  It  is  as  yet  an 
unsolved  problem  to  reverse  the  order  of  this  change,  and  convert 
heat  of  low  into  heat  of  high  intensity.  The  same  degradation  of 
heat,  or  loss  of  intensity,  is  observed  in  condensing  steam  in  distilla- 
tion. The  whole  heat  of  the  steam,  both  latent  and  sensible,  is 
transferred  without  loss  in  that  process,  to  perhaps  fifteen  times  as 
much  condensing  water;  but  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  reduced 
from  212®  to  perhaps  100°  Fahr.  The  heat  is  not  lost;  for  the 
fifteen  parts  of  water  at  100®  are  capable  of  melting  as  much  ice  as 
the  original  steam.  But  by  no  quantity  of  this  heat  ^t  100®  can 
temperature  be  raised  above  that  degree :  no  means  are  known  of 
giving  it  intensiiy. 

If  heat  of  low  is  ever  changed  into  heat  of  high  intensity,  it  is  in 
the  compression  of  gaseous  bodies  by  mechanical  means.  Let  steam 
of  half  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere,  produced  at  180®,  in  a  space 
otherwise  vacuous,  be  reduced  into  half  its  volume,  by  doubling  the 
pressure  upon  it,  and  its  temperature  will  rise  to  2 1 2®.  If  the  pres- 
sure be  again  doubled,  the  temperature  will  become  250®,  and  the 
whole  latent  heat  of  the  steam  will  now  possess  that  high  intensity. 
When  air  itself  is  rapidly  compressed  in  a  common  syringe,  we  have  a 
remarkable  conversion  of  heat  of  low  into  heat  of  very  high  intensity: 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  in 
the  friction  of  hard  bodies  has  a  similar  origin ;  that  it  results  from 
the  conversion  of  heat  of  low  intensity,  which  the  bodies  rubbed 
together  possess,  into  heat  of  high  intensity.     But  it  would  be  neces* 
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sary  further  to  suppose  that  a  supply  of  heat  of  low  intensity  to  the 
bodies  rubbed  can  be  endlessly  kept  up,  by  conduction  or  radiation, 
from  contiguous  bodies,  as  there  is  certainly  no  limit  to  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  by  means  of  firiction. 

Count  Bumford,  by  boring  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  raised  the 
temperature  of  several  pounds  of  cold  water  to  the  boiling  point. 
Sir  H.  Davy  succeeded  in  melting  two  pieces  of  ice  in  the  vacuum  of 
an  air-pump,  by  making  them  rub  against  each  other,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  air-pump  itself  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  was 
below  82°.  M.  Haldot  observed  that  when  the  surface  of  the  rubber 
was  rough,  only  half  as  much  heat  appeared  as  when  the  rubber  was 
smooth.  When  the  pressure  of  the  rubber  was  quadrupled,  the  pro- 
portion of  heat  evolved  was  increased  seven  fold.  When  tlie  rubbing 
apparatus  was  surrounded  by  bad  conductors  of  heat,  or  by 
non-conductors  of  electricity,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  was 
diminished.* 

According  to  Rctet,  a  piece  of  brass,  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cedar 
wood,  produced  more  heat  than  when  rubbed  with  another  piece  of 
metal;  and  the  heat  was  still  greater  when  two  pieces  of  wood  were 
rubbed  together.  He  also  finds  that  solids  alone  produce  heat  by 
friction ;  no  heat  appears  to  arise  from  the  friction  of  one  liquid  upon 
another  liquid,  or  upon  a  solid,  nor  by  the  friction  of  a  current  of  air 
or  gas  upon  a  liquid  or  sohd. 

One  other  point  only  connected  with  the  nature  of  heat  remains,  to 
which  there  is  at  present  occasion  to  allude — ^the  existence  of  a  repul-- 
sive  property  in  heat.  Such  a  repulsive  power  in  heated  bodies  is 
inferred  to  exist  from  the  appearance  of  extreme  mobility  which 
many  fine  powders  assume,  such  as  precipitated  silica,  on  bemg 
heated  nearly  to  redness.  Professor  Forbes  also  attributes  to  such 
a  repulsion  the  vibrations  which  take  place  between  metals  unequally 
heated,  and  the  production  of  tones,  to  which  allusion  has  aheady 
been  made.  But  this  repulsive  power  was  rendered  conspicuous, 
and  even  measurable,  by  Dr.  Baden  Powell,  in  the  case  of  glass 
lenses,  of  very  slight  convexity,  pressed  together.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  a  separation  of  the  glasses,  through  extremely  small  but 
finite  spaces,  was  indicated  by  a  change  in  the  tints  which  appear 
between  the  lenses,  and  which  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
included  plate  of  air.  This  repulsion  between  heated  surfaces  appears 
to  be  promoted  by  whatever  tends  to  the  more  rapid  communication 
of  heat.t 

*  Nicholson'i  Journal,  xxW.  30.  f  Phil.  Truu.  1834,  p.  483. 
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UGHT. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  light  constitate  the  science  of  optics^ 
and  belongs  therefore^  to  physics^  and  not  to  chemistry.  But  it  may 
be  useful^  by  a  short  recapitulation^  to  recal  them  to  the  memory  of 
the  reader. 

1.  The  rays  of  Ught  emanate  with  so  great  velocity  from  the  sun, 
that  they  occupy  only  7j^  minutes  in  traversing  the  immense  space 
which  separates  the  earth  from  that  luminary.  They  travel  at  the 
rate  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second,  and  would,  therefore,  move  through 
a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  our  globe  in  l-8th  of  a  second. 
They  are  propagated  continually  in  straight  lines,  and  spread  or  diverge 
at  the  same  time ;  so  that  their  density  diminishes  in  the  direct  pro- 
portion of  the  squares  of  their  distance  from  the  sun.  Hence,  if  the 
earth  were  at  double  its  present  distance  from  the  sun,  it  would 
receive  only  one-fourth  of  the  light ;  at  three  times  its  present  distance, 
one-ninth ;  at  four  times  its  present  distance,  one-sixteenth,  &c. 

2.  When  the  solar  rays  impinge  upon  a  body,  they  are  reflected 
from  its  surface,  and  bound  off,  as  an  elastic  ball  striking  against  the 
same  surface  in  the  same  direction  would  do ;  or  they  are  absorbed 
by  the  body  upon  which  they  fall,  and  disappear,  being  extinguished; 
or  lastly,  they  pass  through  the  body,  which  in  that  case  is  transpa- 
rent or  diaphanous.  In  the  first  case,  the  body  becomes  visible, 
appearing  white,  or  of  some  particular  colour,  and  we  see  it  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  rays  reach  the  eye.  In  the  second  case,  the 
body  is  invisible,  no  light  proceeding  from  it  to  the  eye ;  or  it  appears 
black,  if  the  surrounding  objects  are  illuminated.  Iii  the  third  case, 
if  the  body  be  absolutely  transparent,  it  is  invisible,  and  we  see 
through  it  the  object  bom  which  the  light  was  last  reflected.  Bat 
light  is  often  greatly  affected  in  passing  throng  transparent  bodies. 

S.  If  light  enter  such  media,  of  uniform  density,  perpendicularly 
to  their  surface,  its  direction  is  not  altered;  but  in  passing  obliquely 
out  of  one  medium  into  another,  it  undergoes  a  change  of  direction. 
If  the  second  medium  be  denser  than  the  first,  the  ray  of  light  is 
bent,  or  refracted,  nearer  to  the  perpendicular;  but  in  passing  out 
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from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  ifc  is  refracted  from  the  perpen- 
Fio.  48.  dicular.     Thus,  when  the  ray  of 

light  r,  passing  through  the  air, 
falls  obliquely  upon  a  plate  of  glass 
at  the  point  a,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  move  in  the  same  straight 
line  a  b,  it  is  bent  towards  the 
perpendicular  at  a,  and  proceeds 
in  the  direction  a  c.  The  ray  is  bent  to  the  side  on  which  there  is 
the  greatest  mass  of  glass.  On  passing  out  from  the  glass  into  the 
air,  a  rarer  medium,  at  the  point  c,  the  ray  has  its  direction  again 
changed,  and  in  this  case  from  the  perpendicular,  but  still  towards 
the  mass  of  glass.  The  amount  of  refraction,  generally  speaking,  is 
proportional  to  the  density  of  a  body,  but  combustible  bodies  possess 
a  higher  refracting  power  than  corresponds  to  their  density.  Hence 
the  diamond,  melted  phosphorus,  naphtha,  and  hydrogen  gas,  exhibit 
this  effect  upon  light  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  transparent 
bodies.  Dr.  Wollaston  had  recourse  to  this  refracting  power  as  a  test 
of  the  purity  of  some  substances.  Thus,  genuine  oil  of  cloves  had  a 
refracting  power  expressed  by  the  number  1535,  while  that  of  an 
impure  specimen  was  not  more  than  1498. 

4.  In  passing  through  many  crystallized  bodies,  such  as  Iceland 
spar,  a  certain  portion  of  light  is  refracted  in  the  usual  way,  and 
another  portion  undergoes  an  extraordinary  refraction,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  diagonal  which  joins  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the 
crystal.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  refract  do  a  bit/ ^  and  exhibit  a 
double  image  of  any  body  viewed  through  them. 

5.  Eeflected  and  hkewise  doubly  refracted  light  assume  new  pro- 
perties. Common  light,  by  being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  glass, 
or  any  bright  surface  non-metallic,  is  more  or  less  of  it  converted 
into  what  is  called  polarized  light.  If  it  be  reflected  at  one  parti- 
cular angle  of  incidence,  56°  45',  it  is  all  changed  into  polarized 
L'ght;  and  the  further  the  angle  of  reflection  deviates  from  56°,  on 
either  side,  the  less  is  polarized,  and  the  more  remains  common  light. 
56°  is  the  maximum  polarizing  angle  for  glass ;  52°.45'  for  water. 
The  light  is  said  to  be  polarized,  from  certain  properties  which  it 
assumes,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ray,  like  a  magnetic  bar,  has 
sides  in  which  reside  peculiar  powers.  One  of  these  new  properties 
is,  that  when  it  falls  upon  a  second  glass  plate,  it  is  not  reflected  in 
the  same  way  as  common  light.  If  the  plane  of  the  second  reflector 
is  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  the  ray  fall  at  an  angle  of  56°,  it 
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is  not  reflected  at  all,  it  vanishes  ;  bat  if  parallel,  it  is  entirely 
reflected.  Polarized  light  appears  to  possess  some  most  extraor- 
dinary properties,  in  regard  to  vision,  of  useful  application.  It  is  said 
that  a  body  which  is  quite  transparent  to  the  eye,  and  which  appears 
upon  examination  to  be  as  homogeneous  in  its  structure  as  it  is  in  its 
aspect,  will  yet  exhibit,  under  polarized  light,  the  most  exquisite 
organization.  As  an  example  of  the  utility  of  this  agent  in  exploring 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  structures.  Sir  D.  Brewster  refers  to 
the  extraordinary  structure  of  the  minerals  apophyllite  and  analcime ; 
to  the  symmetrical  and  figurate  disposition  of  siliceous  crystals  in  the 
epidermis  of  equisetaceous  plants,  and  to  the  wonderful  variations  of 
density  in  the  crystalline  lenses,  and  the  integuments  of  the  eyes  of 
animals,  which  polarized  light  renders  visible.* 

6.  Decomposition  of  light ,    When  a  beam  of  light  from  the  sun 

Fig.  49. 


is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  by  a  small  aperture  r  in  a  window- 
shutter,  and  is  intercepted  in  ita  passage  by  a  wedge  or  solid  angle  of 
glass  a  b  c,  xi  is  refracted  as  it  enters,  and  a  second  time  as  it  issues 
from  the  glass ;  and  instead  of  forming  a  round  spot  of  white  light, 
as  it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to  proceed  in  its  original  direc- 
tion r  t,  it  illuminates  with  several  colours  an  oblong  space  of  a  white 
card  ef,  properly  placed  to  receive  it.  The  solid  wedge  of  glass  ia 
called  a  prism,  and  the  oblong  coloured  image  on  the  card,  the  solar 
spectrum.  Newton  counted  seven  bands  of  different  colours  in  the 
spectrum,  which,  as  they  succeed  each  other  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  spectrum  represented  in  the  figure,  are  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.  The  beam  of  light  admitted  by  the  aperture 
in  the  window-shutter  has  been  separated  in  passing  through  the 
prism  into  rays  of  diflerent  colours,  and  this  separation  obviously 
depends  upon  the  rays  being  unequally  refiuugible.  The  blue  rays 
are  more  considerably  refracted  or  deflected  out  of  their  course,  in 
passing  through  the  glass,  than  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  yellow  rays 

*  Reporti  of  the  British  AMociatiun,  vol.  i.     Report  n|N)u  Oiiiics,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
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than  the  red.     Hence  the  violet  end  is  spoken  of  as  the  moat  refran- 
gible^  aad  the  red  as  the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum. 

The  coloured  bands  of  the  spectrum  differ  in  vidtb,  and  are  shaded 
into  each  other ;  and  tt  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  really 
rays  of  seven  different  colours.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  established,  in 
his  analysis  of  solar  light,  tliat  there  are  rays  of  three  colours  only, 
blue,  yellow,  and  red,  which  were  well  known  to  artists  to  be  the 
three  primary  colours  of  which  all  others  are  compounded. 

A  certain  quantity  of  white  light,  and  a  portion  of  each  of  the 
primary  rays,  may  be  found  at  every  point  from  the  tap  to  the  bottom 
of  the  spectrum.  But  each  of  the  primary  rays,  predominates  at  a 
particular  part  of  the  spectrum.  This  point  is,  for  the  blue  rays, 
near  the  top  of  the  specbmm ;  for  the  yellow  rays,  somewhat  below 
the  middle ;  and  for  the  red  rays,  near  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum. 
Hence,  there  exist  rays  of  each  colour  of  every  degree  of  reftangi- 
biHty ;  bat  the  great  proportion  of  the  yellow  rays  is  more  re&angible 
Fio.  so.  til"!!  the  red,  and  the  great  proportion  of 

^  the  blue  more  refrangible  than  either  the 
I  yellow  or  red.  The  compound  spectrum 
I  which  we  observe  is  in  fact  produced  by 
the  superposition  of  three  simple  spectra, 
blue,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  spectrum. 
The  difltribution  of  the  rays  in  each  of 
these  simple  spectra  is  represented  by  the 
shading  in  the  annexed  figures.  Of  the 
seven  different  coloured  bands  into  which 
Newton  divided  the  spectrum,  not  one  is  a 
pure  colour.  The  orange  is  produced  by  a  predominance  of  the 
yellow  and  red  rays ;  the  green,  by  the  yellow  and  blue  rays,  and  the 
indigo  and  violet  are  essentially  blue,  with  different  proportions  of 
red  and  yellow.* 

By  placing  a  second  prism  a  d  c,  im  reversed  position,  in  contact 
with  the  first  prism,  the  colours  disappear,  and  we  have  a  spot  of 
whit«  light,  as  if  both  prisms  were  absent.  The  three  coloured  rays 
of  the  spectnim,  therefore,  produce  white  light  by  their  union. 

On  examining  the  solar  spectnun.  Dr.  Thomas  Young  observed 
that  it  is  crossed  by  several  dark  lines ;  that  is,  that  there  are  interrup- 
tions  in  the   spectrum,   where  there   is   no  light  of  any  colour. 
*  Sir  Darid  Brewiler,  On  a  New  Ajuljns  of  the  SoUr  Light,  iDdicBting  three  pTunu; 
cojiwj^  ftmuDg  coiodileat  (pectra  of  equal  length.     Edinburgh  PhiL  tVtn*.  vol  lii. 
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!Rraimhofer  subsequently  found  that  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
solar  light  were  much  more  numerous  than  Br.  Young  had  imagined, 
while  the  spectrum  of  artificial  white  flames  contains  all  the  rays 
which  are  thus  wanting.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  a  double  dark 
line  in  the  yellow,  wludi  occurs  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets.  In  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  Syrius  and  Castor,  the  same 
double  line  does  not  occur ;  but  one  conspicuous  dark  line  in  the 
yellow,  and  two  in  the  blue.  The  spectrum  of  Pollux,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  same  as  that  of  the  son.  Now  a  very  recent  discovery 
of  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  given  these  observations  an  entirely  chemical 
character.  He  has  found  tliat  the  white  light  of  ordinary  flames 
requires  merely  to  be  sent  through  a  certain  gaseous  medium  (nitrous 
acid  vapour)  to  acquire  more  than  a  thousand  dark  lines  in  its 
spectrum.  He  is  hence  led  to  infer  that  it  is  the  presence  of  certain 
gases  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  which  occasions  the  observed 
deficiencies  in  the  solar  spectrum.  We  may  thus  have  it  yet  in  our 
power  to  study  the  nature  of  the  combustion  which  lights  up  the 
suns  of  other  systems.  Dr.  Miller,  by  subjecting  the  spectrum  to  the 
absorptive  influences  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  perchloride  of 
manganese,  and  other  coloured  vapours,  brought  into  view  numerous 
dark  bands  not  previously  observed.  The  spectra  of  coloured  flames 
were  also  marked  by  peculiar  lines. 

The  rays  of  heat  are  distributed  very  unequally  throughout  the 
luminous  spectrum;  most  heat  being  found  associated  with  the  red 
or  least  refrangible  luminous  rays,  and  least  with  the  violet  rays. 
Indeed,  when  the  solar  beam  is  decomposed  by  a  prism  of  a  highly 
diathermanous  material,  such  as  rock  salt,  the  rays  of  heat  are  found 
to  extend,  and  to  have  their  point  of  maximum  intensity  consider- 
ably beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  on  the  side  of  the  red  ray.  Hence, 
although  there  are  calorific  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  the 
great  proportion  of  them  are  even  less  refrangible  than  the  least 
refrangible  luminous  rays.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  least  refrangi- 
ble rays  are  absorbed  in  greatest  proportion  in  passing  through  bodies 
which  are  not  highly  diathermanous;  such  as  crown-glass,  and 
water.  Hence  prisms  of  these  substances,  allowing  only  the  more 
refrangible  rays  of  heat  to  pass,  give  a  spectrum  which  is  hottest  in 
the  red,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  yellow  ray,  and  possesses  little  or  no 
heat  beyond  the  border  of  the  red  ray.  The  inequality  in  refr^mgibi- 
lity  existing  between  the  rays  of  heat  and  of  light  is  decisive  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  peculiar  rays,  that  can  be  separated,  although 
associated  together  in  the  sunbeam.    Indeed,  Melloni  finds  that  light 
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firom  both  solar  and  terrestrial  sources  is  divested  of  all  heat  by  pass- 
ing sQccessively  through  water,  and  a  glass-coloured  green  by  oiide 
of  copper,  being  incapable  as  it  issues  from  these  media  of  affecting 
the  most  delicate  thermoscope. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  capable  of  inducing  certain  chemical 
changes  which  depend  neither  upon  its  luminous  nor  calorific  rays, 
but  upon  the  presence  of  what  are  called  chemical  rays.  Thus, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  chlorine  gas  is  capable  of  decomposing 
water,  combining  with  its  hydrc^en,  and  liberating  oxygen;  the 
chlorine  in  the  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  appears  to  be 
liberated,  and  the  colour  of  the  salt  changes  from  white  to  bkck  from 
the  formation  of  a  subchloride.  Photographic  impressions  are  obtained 
on  paper  by  means  of  this  and  other  salts  of  silver,  particularly  the 
bromide  and  iodide,  which  are  still  more  sensitive  to  light.  A 
polished  plate  of  silver,  covered  with  the  thinnest  film  of  iodide,  is  em-> 
ployed  to  receive  the  image  in  the  daguerreotype.  The  moist  chloride 
of  silver  is  darkened  more  rapidly  by  the  violet  than  by  the  red  rays 
of  the  spectrum;  but  this  change  is  produced  upon  it  even  when  car- 
ried a  little  way  out  of  the  visible  spectrum  on  the  side  of  the  violet 
ray.  The  rays  found  in  that  situation  are,  therefore,  more  refran- 
gible than  any  other  kind  of  rays  in  the  spectrum.  Their  characte- 
ristic effect  is  to  promote  those  chemical  decompositions  in  which 
oxygen  is  withdrawn  from  water  and  other  oxides ;  and  hence  they  are 
sometimes  named  de-oxidizing  rays.  These  rays  were  likewise  sup- 
posed to  communicate  magnetism  to  steel  needles  exposed  to  them ; 
but  this  opinion  is  no  longer  tenable. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
Section  I. 

CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE  AND  NOTATION. 

Thebe  are  fifty-nine  substances  at  present  known,  which  are  simple, 
or  contain  one  kind  of  matter  only.  Their  names  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  together  with  certain  useful  numbers  which  express 
the  quantities  by  weight,  according  to  which  the  different  elements 
combine  with  each  other.  The  letter  or  symbol  annexed  to  the  name 
is  employed  to  represent  these  particular  quantities  of  the  elements, 
or  the  chemical  equivalents. 

TABLE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SUBSTANCES, 

With  their  Chemical  Equivalents. 
\*  For  the  atUkorihea  for  the  iiiMi6<r«  in  this  table,  see  note  at  page  110. 


Names  of 
Blementa. 

Symbols 

Equivalents. 

Hydrogen 

Oxy.«»100. 
H— ia-5. 

C  Al,  Oa,  alimiiua. 

Almnmiim .  .  . 

Al 

13-69 

17117 

}  Alg  CI3,  chloride  of  aluminum. 
(.Alg  0,,  8S0,,  sulphate  of  alumina. 

Antimony 

Sb 

12903 

1612-90 

C  SbOg,  oxide  of  antimony. 
(  SbO^,  antimonic  acid. 

(Stibium)  .  . 

Anenic  .... 

As 

7B 

937-50 

(  AsO,,  arsenious  acid, 
i.  AsOft,  arsenic  acid. 

Barium  .... 

Ba 

68-64 

85801 

CBaO,  baryta. 

(  BaCl,  c^oride  of  barium. 

?  BiO,  oxide  of  bismuth. 

Bismuth.  .  .  . 

Bi 

70-9B 

886-92 

\  BiO,  NO5,  nitrate  of  bismuth. 
(.  BiCl,  chloride  of  bismuth. 

Boron  .  •  .  .  • 

B 

10-90 

136-20 

C  B0„  boric  or  boracic  acid. 
.  BKl,,  flttoboric  acid. 

Bromine .... 

Br 

78-26 

978.80 

C  Br05,  bromic  add. 
(  Brll,  hydrobromic  acid. 

Cadmium  .  .  . 

Cd 

55-74 

696-77 

C  CdO,  oxide  of  cadmium.        [mium. 
(  CdS,  sulphide  or  sulphuret  of  cad- 

Calcium  .... 

Ca 

20 

250*00 

C  CaO,  lime. 

(  CsCl,  chloride  of  calcium. 

C  CO,  carbonic  oxide. 

Caibon   .... 

C 

6 

75.00 

\  COg,  carbonic  acid. 

C  CSg,  sulphide  or  sulphuret  of  carbon. 

CHSMIOAL  NOHENCLATDItE  AMD  NOTATION.- 
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Nameiof 
Elements. 

Symbols 

Equivalents. 

Hydrogen 

Oxy.-»100. 
H.— 13-5. 

Ceriom  .... 

Co 

46 

575 

Chlorine.  .  .  . 

CI 

85*50 

448-75 

Chromnmi.  .  . 

Cr 

2815 

851-82 

Cobalt 

Co 

29-52 

868-99 

Copper 

Ca 

dl-66 

895-70 

(Cupram) .  . 

Didymitim    .  . 

.  . 

•     • 

.  • 

noorine.  .  .  . 

F 

18-70 

288-80 

Gliiciiiiim  .  .  . 

61 

26  50 

831-26 

Gold  (Amum) . 

An 

98-88 

1229-16 

Hydrogen  .  .  . 

H 

1 

12-50 

Iodine 

I 

126-86 

1579-50 

Iridium  .... 

Ir 

98-68 

1288-50 

Iron  (Fermm) . 

Fe 

28 

85000 

Ln 

48 

600 

Leod 

(Flnmbnm)  . 

Pb 

108-56 

1294*50 

liihinm  .... 

Id 

6-48 

80-87 

Magnenom  .  . 

Mg 

12-67 

158-85 

Manganese   .  . 

Mn 

27-67 

845*90 

Mercury    (Hy- 
drargymm) 

Hg 

100-07 

1250-9 

Mdybdenom   . 

Mo 

47-88 

598-52 

NioJcd 

Ni 

29-57 

869*68 

Niobimn.  .  .  . 

t     • 

•    • 

■     • 

Nitrogen  or 
aiote  .... 

N  (or 
Ai) 

14 

17500 

Osminm .... 

Ob 

99-56 

1244-49 

f  CeO,  oxide  of  oeriom. 

I  CegOa>  sesquioxide  of  cerimn. 

C  CIO  5,  chloric  add. 

j  ClOy,  perchloric  acid. 

C  CIH,  hydrochloric  acid. 

'  CrO.,  chromic  add. 

Cr,Oa,  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

Cr^Oat   SSOa,   snlphate  of   chro- 
(  CoO,  oxide  of  cobalt.  [minm. 

L  Co^Og,  sesquioxide  of  cobalt. 
C  CugO,  suboxide  of  copper. 
j  CuO,  oxide  of  copper. 
C  CuO,  SO,,  sulphate  of  copper. 


{ 


f  HF,  hydrofluoric  add. 

(.  BFg,  fluoboric  add. 

(  61,0,  glucina. 

(.  GlgCl,,  chloride  of  gludnum. 

f  AugO,  oxide  of  gold. 

(.  AugOg,  sesquioxide  of  gold. 

[HO,  water. 

(.  HOgy  biuoxide  of  hydrogen. 

C 10,  iodic  add. 

(.  HI,  hydriodic  add. 

f  IrO,  protoxide  of  iridium. 

l  IrgOa,  sesquioxide  of  iridium. 

"  Feb,  protoxide  of  iron. 

^^flOst  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

FcgOs,  8S0a>  sulphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron. 

LnO,  oxide  of  lanthanum. 
fPbO,  oxide  of  lead. 
I  PbCl,  chloride  of  lead. 
(  LiO,  oxide  of  lithium. 
(.  liCl,  chloride  of  lithium. 
(  MgO,  magnesia. 
(  MgCl,  chloride  of  magnesium. 

MnO,  protoxide  of  manganese. 

MnOg,  binoxide  of  manganese. 

MnO,,  manganic  add. 

Mn^O,,  permanganic  add. 

HgaO,  suboxide  (bkck  oxide). 

HgO,  oxide  (red  oxide). 

HggCl,  subchloride  (calomel). 

HgCl,  chloride  (sublimate). 

M0„  molybdic  acid. 
(  NiO,  protoxide  of  nickel. 
(.  NigO,,  sesquioxide  of  nickd. 


TNOj,  nitric  add. 
j  NO,,  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 
(NH„  ammonia. 
OsO^,  osmic  add. 
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Symbols 

Bqaivalents. 

Nunetof 
Btementi. 

Hydrofm 
■■I. 

pxy.— 100. 
H.— U-5. 

Oiygea  .... 

0 

8 

10000 

PaUadium  .  •  . 

Pd 

58-27 

665-90 

Pdopinm  .  .  . 

•  • 

•        • 

.  . 

FliosphoniB  .  . 

Ph 

82-02 

400-8 

FUtinnm  .  .  . 

Pt 

98-68 

1283-50 

Poturium 
(Kaliiim)  .  . 

K 

8900 

487*50 

Rhodium   .  .  . 

R 

62-11 

651-89 

Rnthwiinm   .  . 

Ru 

5211 

651-89 

Selenium   .  .  . 

Se 

89-57 

494-58 

Silidum  .... 

Si 

21-85 

266-82 

Silver 

(Ai^pentam) . 
Sodinm 

(Natronimn) 

Na 

10800 
22-97 

1850-00 
287*17 

Strontiam  .  .  . 

Sr 

48-84 

548-02 

Salphnr  .... 

S 

16 

200-00 

Tantalvm  or 
Colambinm . 

T^ 

92-80 

1158-72 

Telliirimn  .  .  . 

Te 

6614 

801-76 

Thorinm.  .  .  . 

Th 

59-59 

744-90 

Tin  (Stannnm) 

Sn 

58-82 

785-29 

Ti 

24*29 

803-66 

Tnngiten 

(WolfrMd).   . 

W 

94-64 

1183-00 

Uraninm.  .  .  . 

U 

60 

750 

Vanadium  .  .  . 

V 

68-55 

856-89 

Yttrium  .... 

Y 

82-20 

402-51 

Zino 

Zn 

82-52 

406-59 

Zr 

88-62 

420-20 

r  PdO,  protoxide  of  paDadimn. 
(.  PdOg,  peroxide  of  palladinm. 

^PhOf,  phosphoric  add. 
<  ^Og,  phosphorous  acid. 
(.PhH,,  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
C  PtO,  protoxide  of  platinum. 
(  PtOt*  binoxide  of  platinum. 
i  KO,  potash. 

(  KCl,  chloride  of  potassium. 
i  RO,  protoxide  of  rhodium. 
\  R9O,,  sesqoioxide  of  rhodium. 

RugOa*  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium. 
(  SeO,,  sdenic  acid. 
(  SeH,  hydroselemc  add. 

{SiO,,  silidc  add,  or  sili 
SiF.,  flnosilidc  add. 
C  AgO,  oxide  of  silver. 
\  AgCt  chloride  of  diver. 
(  NaO,  soda. 

I  NaCl,  chloride  of  sodinm, 
(  SrO,  strontium. 
i  SrCl,  chloride  at  strontiBm. 
i  SOg,  sulphuric  add. 
(  SH,  hydrosolphurie  acid. 
(  TaO,  oxide  of  tantalum. 
(  TaOg,  tantalic  acid. 
CTeO.,  telluric  add. 
{  TeH,  hydrotellttric  add. 
(  ThO,  oxide  of  thorium. 
(  ThCl,  chloride  of  thorinoL 
(  SnO»  protoxide  of  tin. 
i  SnOg,  binoxide  of  tin. 
[  TiOa,  titanic  add. 
i  TiCi^,  bichloride  of  titanium. 


WOg,  tungstic  add. 

("CO,  oxide  of  unnium 
(  UaOg,  uianic  acid. 

V0„  vanadic  add. 
[YO,  yttria, 

(  YCl,  chloride  of  yttrium. 
i  ZnO,  oxide  of  zinc. 
I  ZnCl,  chloride  of  sine. 

ZrgOa,  xireonia. 

Zr^Clg,  chloride  at  xireouium. 


[Pdigot). 
(uFSne  of 


[ 


*«*  Hie  numbcrt  in  the  preceding  table  are,  with  several  exceptions,  those  at  Bendius. 
The  equivalent  of  caibon  has  latdy  been  reduced,  with  the  general  concuirence  of  chemists, 
from  76.44,  on  the  oxygen  soak,  to  75,  and  hydrogen  made  12.5  eiactly,  chiefly  from 
the  experiments  of  M.  Bumas  on  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  gas  by  means 
of  oxygen  and  oxide  of  copper,  in  his  refined  arrangement  for  organic  analysis  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  I.  5).    For  nitrogen,  M.  Pdouze  obtained,  by  two  analyses  of  sal-ammoniac,  the 
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nnmben  175.58  md  174.78 ;  M.  liarignao  obtaiiied  lor  ths  saoije  dement  the  nnmber 
175.25,  from  the  uialysiB  of  nitnte  of  sQYer ;  md  Dr.  T.  AnderBon  has  heen  led  to  neaily 
the  same  result,  by  an  analysis  of  the  nitnte  of  lead.  These  results  permit  the  adoption 
of  175  as  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen :  the  old  nomber  was  177.04. 

The  eijniyaknts  of  chlorine,  potassium,  and  sihrer,  the  most  ftmdamental  numbers  in 
the  taUe,  which  were  detennined  by  Benelius  with  remarkable  precision,  have  reoeiTed 
amall  oonections  from  M.  Marignac.  Seven  experiments  were  made  by  the  hitter  chemist 
on  the  deocmipodtion  of  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat,  in  each  of  which  from  800  to  1100 
grsins  of  the  salt  were  employed,  which  gave  him  from  89.155  to  89.167  per  cent,  of 
oxygen;  he  adopts  89.161,  the  actual  result  of  two  experiments.  Benelius  had  obtained, 
thirty  years  before,  89.15.  Pelouxe  has  also  obtained  identieaUy  the  same  result  (Pog- 
gendoriTs  Annalen,  Iviii.  171).  On  the  other  hand,  100  parts  of  silver  required  for  pre- 
cipitation from  solution  of  nitrate,  69.062  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  (mean  of  six 
experiments) ;  the  maiimnm  wss  69.067,  and  the  minimnm  69.049;  while  the  preci- 
pitated chloride  of  silver  amounted  after  fusion  to  182.84  parts,  as  the  mean  of  five 
experiments,  of  which  the  marimnm  was  132.844,  and  the  minimnm  182.825  parte 
(Marignac).  lliese  experiments,  from  which  the  equivalents  are  deduced,  obtain  the 
unqualified  ^probation  of  BerzeHus,  who  gives  the  numbers  reduced  to  a  vacuum  aa 
they  appear  bdow.  (Ra^wrt  Annuel  sur  le  Frogrts  de  la  Chimie,  par  J.  Beneliua» 
Paris,  1845,  p.  82). 

Marignac.  Benelius  (old  numben.) 

Chlorine             ....    448.20  442.65 

Potassium           ....    488.94  489.92 

Silver 1849.01  1851.61 

Finally,  M.  Maumen^  has  investigated  the  same  three  important  equivalents ;  decom- 
posing the  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat,  and  by  guarding  against  certain  minute  sources  of 
inaccuracy,  raising  the  proportion  of  oxygen  from  100  salt  to  89.209 ;  also  decomposing 
the  fused  chloride  of  silver  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  analyziug  the  oxalate  and  acetate  of 
silver.  The  experiments  of  this  chemist  appear  to  be  executed  with  a  degree  of  exactness 
which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  and  lead  to  conclusions  of  the  highest  interest,  as  they 
give  numbers  which  approach  so  closely  to  multiples  of  6.25,  the  half  equivalent  of 
hydrogen,  that  the  differences  may  be  safely  considered  as  frlling  witMn  the  unavoidable 
erron  of  observation,  and  the  multiple  numben  assumed  as  the  true  numben  for  the 
three  equivalents  in  question,  (Annales,  &c.  1846,  xvui.  41.)    The  results  are : — 

Maumen^.  Multiple  Numben. 

Chlorine       .        .    443.669  .    443.75  «  6.25  x     71 

Potassium     .        .    487.004  .    487- 50  -    "     x     78 

Silver                    .  1350.822  .  1850.00  -    "     x  216 

The  following  short  table  contains  numben  lately  obtained  by  M.  Pdouze,  for  several 
elements,  <<iflferiTig  sensibly  fit>m  the  numbers  of  Benelius,  for  which  they  are  substi- 
tuted, and  mnltiples  of  6.25,  to  which  they  all  closely  approximate. 


Benelius, 

Pdouze. 

Multiples  of  6.25. 

Sodium      .    290.90 

.    287.17 

.    287.50  »  6.26  x     46 

Barium      .    856.88 

.    858.08 

.    856.25  «    ««     X  187 

Strontium .     547.29 

.     548.02 

.    550.00  =    "     X     88 

Silicimn     .    277.29 

.    266.82 

.    268.75  -    "     X    43 

Phosphorus    892.29 

.    400.30 

.    400  00  -    *<     X     64 

Arsenic     .    940.08 

.    937.50 

.    937.50  -    "     X  150 

The  equivdent  of  sodium  was  determined  firom  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  required 
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to  precipitate  200  parts  of  silver  from  the  nitrate.  Bariam,  strontium,  silidum,  phos- 
phoms,  and  arsenic,  in  a  similar  majmer,  also  by  the  quantity  of  «ilver  which  their 
chlorides  precipitated. 

The  equivalent  of  calcium  is  taken  at  250,  after  Dumas ;  MM.  Erdmann  and 
Marchand  have  confirmed  this  equivalent ;  Berzelius  himsdf  reduces  his  first  number 
from  256.02  to  251.94.  Sulphur  and  mercury  are  also  after  Erdmann  and 
Marchand;  Berzelius  has,  on  recalculating  his  old  results,  reduoed  the  number  for  sulphur 
from  201.17  to  200.8. 

The  equivalent  of  iron  was  lately  found  849.80  by  MM.  Swanberg  and  Norlin,  and 
their  results  confirmed  by  Berzelius,  who  now  obtains  350.27  and  850.869  (instead  of 
839.21,  the  old  equivalent):  an  intermediate  number  850  is  adopted  in  the  taUe. 

The  number  for  zinc  b  that  of  M.  Axel  Erdmann,  who  took  unusual  pains  in  purifying 
the  metal :  it  is  412.63  according  to  M.  Favre,  and  414  aeeording  to  M.  Jaoquelain;  the 
number  of  Berzelius  is  403.28. 

The  number  for  uranium  is  that  adopted  by  M.  Pdigot;  it  has  been  found  746.86  by 
M.  Weitheim,  and  742.875  byEbelmen. 

The  number  for  gold  is  that  lately  deduced  by  Berzelius  frmn  an  analysis  of  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Izv.  314);  it  replaces  his  former 
number  1248.01.  Those  of  cerium  and  ruthenium  are  by  Hermann  (Annuairc  de  Chimie, 
1885,  p.  180).  M.  Ranmielsberg  has  adopted  for  the  former  metal  574.7,  and  M. 
Beringer  577 ;  the  number  of  M.  Hermann  is  intermediate.  Ruthenium,  the  new  metal 
from  native  platinum,  is  considered  by  its  discoverer,  Prof.  Hans,  to  be  isomorphous  with, 
and  to  have  the  same  equivalent  as,  rhodium,  from  the  composition  of  the  double  sesqui- 
chloride  of  ruthenium  and  potassium,  2  KCl  +  Ru,  CI,. 

No  data  exist  for  fixing  the  equivalents  of  the  metallic  elements  lately  discovered,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  table,  namely,  didyminm  found  with  lanthanum  in  cerite  (Mosander ) ; 
niobium  and  pelopium  in  the  tantalite  of  Bavaria  (H.  Rose). 

In  the  class  of  simple  substances  are  placed  all  those  bodies  which 
are  not  known  to  be  compound^  on  the  principle  that  whatever  can- 
not be  decomposed  or  resolved  by  any  process  of  chemistry  into  other 
kinds  of  matter^  is  to  be  considered  as  simple.  They  are  the  only 
bodies  the  names  of  which  are  at  present  independent  of  any  rule. 
An  attempt  was^  indeed^  made  on  the  first  introduction  of  a  syste- 
matic nomenclature,  to  make  the  names  of  several  of  them  signifi- 
cant; but  some  confusion  in  regard  to  their  derivatives  was  found  to 
be  the  consequence  of  this,  and  many  of  them  being  familiar  sub- 
stances, were  almost  of  necessity  allowed  to  retain  the  names  they 
bear  in  common  language :  such  as,  sulphur,  tin,  silver,  and  the 
other  metals  known  in  the  arts.  To  newly  discovered  elements,  how- 
ever, such  names  were  applied  as  were  suggested  by  any  striking  phy- 
sical property  they  possessed,  or  remarkable  circumstance  in  their 
history.  The  names  of  the  newer  metals,  platinum,  potassium,  vana- 
dium, &c.,  have  a  common  termination,  which  serves  to  distinguish 
them  as  metals.  Another  class  of  elementary  bodies,  resembling 
each  other  in  certain  particulars,  is  marked  in  a  similar  manner; 
namely,  tliat  composed  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine. 
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The  names  of  compound  bodies  are  contrived  to  expresa  their 
composition^  send  the  class  to  which  they  belongs  and  are  founded  on 
a  distribution  of  compounds  into  three  orders^  namely^  firsts  com- 
pounds of  one  element  with  another  element;  as,  for  instance,  oxy- 
gen with  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  oxygen  with  sodium  in 
soda,  which  are  called  binary  compounds.  Secondly,  combina^ 
tions  of  binary  compounds  with  each  other,  as  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt,  and  the  salts  generally,  which  are 
termed  ternary  compounds.  And  thirdly,  combinations  of  salts 
with  one  another,  or  double  salts,  such  as  alum,  which  are  quaternary 
compounds. 

1. — Of  the  compounds  of  the  first  order,  the  greater  number 
known  to  the  original  framers  of  the  chemical  nomenclature  con- 
tained oxygen  as  one  of  their  two  constituents ;  and  hence  an  exclu- 
sive importance  was  attached  to  that  element.  Its  compounds  with 
the  other  elementary  bodies  may  be  divided  from  their  properties  into : 
(a)  the  class  of  neutral  bodies  and  bases;  and  {b)  the  class  of  acids. 

(a).  To  members  of  the  first  class  the  generic  term  oxide  was  ap- 
plied, the  first  syllable  of  oxygen,  with  a  termination  (ide)  indica- 
tive of  combination ;  to  which  the  name  of  the  other  element  was 
joined  to'  express  the  specific  compound.  Thus  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  is  oxide  of  hydrogen ;  of  oxygen  and  potassium, 
oxide  of  potassium;  of  which  compounds,  the  first,  or  water,  is  an 
instance  of  a  neutral  oxide;  and  the  second,  or  potash,  of  a  base 
or  alkaline  oxide.  But  the  same  elementary  body  often  combines 
with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  proportion,  forming  two  or  more 
oxides;  to  distinguish  which  the  Greek  prefix  [proto,  xpfiroc,  first)  is 
applied  to  the  oxide  containing  the  least  proportion  of  oxygen;  deuto 
{hiiTt^Qy  second)  to  the  oxide  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  pro- 
toxide ;  and  trito  (rpiroc,  third)  to  the  oxide  containing  still  more 
oxygen  than  the  deutoxide;  which  last  oxide,  if  it  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  oxygen  with  which  the  element  can  unite  to 
form  an  oxide,  is  more  commonly  named  the  j»ero^irf^ ;  from  per,  the 
Latin  particle  of  intensity.  Thus,  the  three  compomids  of  the  metal 
manganese  and  oxygen  are  distinguished  as  follows : 

Compositioiu 
Names.  Manganese.        Oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  100  28.?  1 

Deutoxicle  of  manganese  100  43.86 

Peroxide  of  manganese  100  57.82 

As  the  prefix  per  implies  simply  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation, 
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it  may  be  applied  to  the  second  oxide  where  there  arc  only  two,  als  in 
the  oxides  of  iron,  the  second  oxide  of  which  is  called,  indifferently, 
the  deutoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron.  M.  Thenard,  in  his  Traits  de 
Chimie,  avoids  the  use  of  the  term  deutoxide,  and  confines  the 
application  of  peroxide  to  such  of  these  oxides  as,  like  the  peroxide 
of  manganese,  do  not  combine  with  adds.  He  applies  the  names 
sesquioxide  and  binoxide  to  oxides,  which  are  capable  of  combining 
with  acids,  and  contain  respectively,  once  and  a  half  and  twice  as 
much  oxygen  as  the  protoxides  of  the  same  metal.  He  has  thus  the 
protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  the  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  of  tin,  &c.  This 
distinction  is  useful,  and  will  be  adopted  in  the  present  work. 
Certain  inferior  oxides,  which  do  not  combine  with  acids,  are 
called  suboxides ;  such  as  the  suboxide  of  lead,  which  contains  less 
oxygen  than  the  oxide  distinguished  as  the  protoxide  of  the  same 
metal. 

The  compounds  of  chlorine  and  several  other  elements  are  distin- 
guished in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxides.  Such  elements  resemble 
oxygen  in  several  respects,  particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  their 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  electricity.  Chlorine,  for  example, 
like  oxygen,  proceeds  to  the  positive  pole,  and  is  therefore  classed 
with  oxygen  as  an  electro-negative  substance,  in  a  division  of  ele- 
ments grounded  on  their  electrical  relations.  Thus,  with  the  other 
elementaiy  bodies. 
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oxides, 

chluridea, 

liromides, 

iodides, 

fluorides, 

sulpbides  (or  snlpHureto), 

phosphides  (or  phosphnrets), 

carbides  (or  carbnreU), 

nitrides, 

hydrides, 

cyanides, 

snlpfaionides. 


As  cyanogen  and  sulphion,  although  compound  bodies,  comport 
themselves  in  their  combinations  like  electro-negative  elements,  their 
compounds  are  named  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxides. 

When  several  chlorides  of  the  same  metal  exist,  they  are  distin- 
gmshed  by  the  same  numerical  prefixes  as  the  oxides.  Thus  we 
have  the  piotochloride  and  the  sesquichloride  of  iron ;  the  protochlo- 
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ride,  and  the  bichloride  of  tin.  The  compounds  of  sulphur  greatly 
resemble  the  oxidesy  but  they  have  been  generally  named  sulphurets, 
and  not  sulphides  or  sulphurides.  Berzelius^  indeed^  applies  the 
t^m  sulphuret  to  such  binary  compoirnds  of  sulphur  only  as  are  basic 
or  correspond  with  basic  oxides ;  while  sulpliide  is  applied  by  him 
to  such  as  are  acid^  or  correspond  with  add  oxides.  Hence^  he  has 
the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sul^ 
phide  of  carbon.  Compounds  of  chlorine  are  distinguished  by  him 
into  chlorurets  and  chlorides^  on  the  same  principle ;  thus  he  speaks 
of  the  chloruret  of  potassium,  and  of  the  chloride  of  phosphorus. 
But  these  distinctions  have  not  served  any  important  purpose^  while 
besides  conducing  to  perspicuity  it  is  an  object  of  some  consequence 
in  a  systematic  point  of  view  to  allow  the  termination  ide,  already 
restricted  to  electro'^negative  substances^  to  apply  to  all  of  them  with- 
out exception. 

The  combinations  of  metallic  elements  among  themselves  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  general  term  aUoys,  and  those  of  mercury  as 
amalgams, 

(£).  The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  which  possess  acid  properties 
are  named  on  a  different  principle.  Thus  the  acid  compound  of  tita- 
nium and  oxygen  is  called  titanic  a^id;  of  chromium  and  oxygen, 
chromic  acid;  or  the  name  of  the  add  is  derived  from  that  of  the  sub- 
stance in  combination  with  oxygen,  with  the  termination  ic.  Where  the 
lame  element  was  known  to  form  two  acid  compounds  with  oxygen,  the 
termination  ous  was  applied  to  that  which  contained  the  least  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  as  in  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  On  the  dis- 
covoy  of  an  add  compound  of  sulphur  which  contained  less  oxygen 
than  that  abeady  named  sulphurous  add,  it  was  called  hyposulphu- 
rous  acid,  (from  the  Greek  viro,  under);  and  another  new  compound, 
intermediate  between  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  adds,  was  named 
hypo»ulphuric  acid.  On  the  same  principle,  an  acid  containing  a 
(^eater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  tliat  already  named  chloric  acid 
was  named  hyperchloric  acid,  (from  the  Greek  vircp,  over;)  but 
now  more  generally  perchloric  acid.  The  names  of  the  different 
add  compounds  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  which  have  been  referred  to 
for  illustration,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  which  they 
contain,  are  as  follows: 

CompoeitioiL 
Names.  Sulphur.  Oxygen. 

Hyposulphorons  acid      .  100        .        .  50 

So^hnroua  acid    ...        100        .        .        100 
HTpoenlphoric  add  100  125 

Si^httriearid       ...         100        .        .         150 
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The  same  system  is  adopted  for  all  analogous  acids.  An  acid  of 
chlorine,  containing  more  oxygen  than  chloric  acid,  is  named  per- 
chloric acid,  and  other  similar  compounds,  which  all  contain  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  oxygen,  are  distinguished  in  the  same 
manner;  as  periodic  acid,  and  permanganic  acid.  The  perchloric  acid 
is  also  sometimes  called  oxichloric ;  but  this  last  term  does  not  seem 
so  suitable  as  the  first. 

Another  class  of  acids  exists  in  which  sulphur  is  united  with  the 
other  element  in  the  place  of  oxygen.  The  acids  thus  formed  are  called 
sulphur  acids.  The  names  of  the  corresponding  oxygen  acids  are 
sometimes  applied  to  these,  with  the  prefix  sulpha  as  sulpharsenious 
und  sulpharsenie  acids,  which  resemble  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids 
respectively  in  composition,  but  contain  sulphur  instead  of  oxygen. 

Lastly,  certain  substances,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphur  and  cyanogenj 
form  acids  with  hydrogen,  which  are  called  hydrogen  acids,  or 
hydracida.  In  these  acid  compounds  the  names  of  both  constitu- 
ents appear,  as  in  the  terms  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  Thenard  has  proposed  to  alter  these  names 
to  chlorhydric,  sulphohydric,  and  cyanhydric  arirf«, which  in  some 
respects  are  preferable  terms. 

2.— Compounds  of  the  second  order,  or  salts,  are  named  accord- 
ing to  the  acid  they  contain,  the  termination  ic  of  the  acid  being 
changed  into  ate,  and  ous  into  ite.  Thus  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
a  sulphate;  of  sulphurous  acid,  a  sulphite;  of  hyposulphurous 
acid,  a  hyposulphite;  of  hyposulphuric  acid,  a  hyposulphate;  and  of 
perchloric  acid,  ^  perchlorate ;  and  the  name  of  the  oxide  indicates 
the  species — as  sulphate  of  oxide  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  silver;  for 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  being  always  imderstood,  it  is  imneccssary 
to  express  it,  unless  when  more  than  one  oxide  of  the  same 
metal  combines  with  acids,  as  sidphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  These  salts  are  often  called  proto- 
sulphate  and  persulphate  of  iron,  where  the  prefixes  proto  and  per 
refer  to  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron.  The  two  oxides  of  iron 
are  named  ferrous  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  by  Berzelius,  and  the 
salts  referred  to,  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  ferric  sulphate.  The 
names  stannous  sulphate  and  stannic  sulphate  express  in  the  same 
way  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  tin,  and  the  sulphate  of  the 
peroxide  of  tin.  But  such  names,  although  truly  systematic,  and 
replacing  very  cumbrous  expressions,  involve  too  great  a  change  in 
chemical  nomenclature  to  be  speedily  adopted.  Having  found  its 
way  into  common  language,  chemical  nomenclature  can  no  longer  be 
altered  materially  without  great  inconvenience.     It  must  be  learned 
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as  a  language^  and  not  be  viewed  and  treated  as  the  expression  of  a 
system.  A  ^///^^/-snlphate  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  acid  than 
the  sulphate  or  neutral  sulphate;  a  £i-sulphate  twice  as  much^  and  a 
«^«^i/i-sulphate  once  and  a  half  as  much  as  the  neutral  sulphate; 
while  a  jyc/ i-sulphate  contains  a  less  proportion  than  the  neutral  salt; 
the  prefixes  referring  in  all  cases  to  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the 
salt,  or  to  the  electro- negative  ingredient,  as  with  oxides.  The 
excess  of  base  in  sub-salts  is  sometimes  indicated  by  Greek  prefixes 
expressive  of  quantity,  as  ^/i-chromate  of  lead,  ^/w-acetate  of  lead; 
but  this  deviation  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion.  If  a  precise  expres- 
sion for  such  subsalts  were  required,  it  would  be  better  to  say,  the 
bibasic  subchromate  of  lead,  the  tribasic  subacetate  of  lead.  But  the 
names  of  both  acid  and  basic  salts  are  less  in  accordance  with  correct 
views  of  their  constitution,  than  the  names  of  any  other  class  of  com- 
pounds. 

Combinations  of  water  with  other  oxides  are  called  hydrates :  as 
hydrate  of  potash,  hydrate  of  boracic  acid. 

3. — In  the  names  of  quartemary  compounds  or  of  double  salts, 
the  names  of  the  constituent  salts  are  expressed,  thus : — Sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash  is  the  compound  of  sulphate  of  alumina  tmd 
sulphate  of  potash;  the  name  of  the  acid  behig  expressed  only  once, 
as  it  is  the  same  in  both  of  the  constituent  salts.  The  name  alum, 
which  has  been  assigned  by  conmion  usage  to  the  same  double  salt, 
is  likewise  received  iu  scientific  language.  The  chloride  of  platinum 
and  potwum  expresses,  in  the  same  way,  a  compound  of  chloride  of 
platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium.  An  oxichloride,  such  as  the 
oxichloride  of  mercury,  is  a  compound  of  the  oxide  i»ith  the  chloride 
of  the  same  metal. 

The  first  ideas  of  a  chemical  nomenclature  are  due  to  Guytou  de 
Morveau,  whose  views  were  published  in  1782;  but  the  chief  merit 
of  the  construction  of  the  valuable  system  in  use  is  justly  assigned  to 
Ijavcisier,  who  reported  to  the  French  Academy  on  the  subject,  in  the 
name  of  a  committee,  in  1787.  It  has  not  been  materially  modified 
or  expanded  since  its  first  publication.  The  present,  or  Lavoisierian 
nomenclature,  does  not  furnish  precise  expressions  for  many  new 
classes  of  compounds,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
its  inventors,  and  many  of  its  names  express  theoretical  views  of  the 
constitution  of  bodies  which  are  doubtful,  and  not  admitted  by  all 
chemists.  But  its  deficiencies  are  suppUed,  and  the  composition  of 
bodies  more  accurately  represented,  in  certain  written  expressions,  or 
chemical  formulfe,  which  are  also  employed  to  denote  particular  sub- 
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stances^  and  which  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  nomenclature 
still  generally  used.  These  formulse  are  constructed  on  the  simplest 
principles,  and  besides  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  nomencla- 
ture, they  at  once  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  composition  of  bodies,  and 
afford  a  mechanical  aid  in  observing  relations  in  composition,  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  use  of  figures  in  the  comparison  of  arithmetical  sums. 
Symbols  of  the  elements, — ^Each  elementary  substance  is  repre- 
sented by  the  initial  letter  of  its  Latin  name,  as  wiU  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  table  of  elementary  substances,  page  108 ;  but  when 
the  names  of  two  or  more  elements  begin  with  the  same  letter,  a 
second  in  a  smaller  character  is  added  for  distinction ;  thus  oxygen 
is  represented  by  the  letter  O,  the  metal  osmium  by  Os,  fluorine  by  F, 
and  iron  (ferrum)  by  Fe;  small  letters,  it  is  to  be  observed,  never  being 
significant  of  themselves,  but  employed  only  in  connexion  with  the  large 
letters  as  distinctive  adjuncts.  These  symbols  represent,  at  the  same 
time,  certain  relative  quantities  of  the  elements,  the  letter  O  express- 
ing not  oxygen  indefinitely,  but  100  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
Fe  350  parts  by  weight  of  iron,  or  any  other  quantities  of  these  two 
substances  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  these  numbers :  8  parts 
of  oxygen,  for  instance,  and  28  of  iron.  It  will  immediately  be 
explained  that  the  elementary  bodies  combine  with  each  other  in 
certain  proportional  quantities  only,  which  are  expressed  by  one  or  other 
indifferently  of  the  two  series  of  numbers  placed  against  the  names 
of  the  elements  in  the  table  referred  to.  These  quantities  are  con- 
veniently spoken  of  as  the  combining  proportions,  the  equivalent 
quantities,  or  the  equivalents  of  the  elements.  The  symbol,  or  letter, 
of  itself  representing  one  equivalent  of  the  element,  several  equivalents 
are  represented  by  repeating  the  symbol,  or  by  placing  figures  before 
it ;  thus  Fe  Fe,  or  2  Fe,  and  8  O,  mean  two  equivalents  of  iron  and 
three  of  oxygen.  Or  small  figures  are  placed  either  above  or  below 
the  symbol,  and  to  the  right ;  thus  Fe^,  and  O^,  or  Fe^  O3,  are  of 
the  same  value  as  the  former  expressions,  but  are  used  only  when 
symbols  are  placed  together  in  the  formula  of  compounds.  Two 
equivalents  of  an  element  are  sometimes  expressed  by  placing  a  dash 
through,  or  under  its  symbol,  but  such  abbreviations  will  not  be 
made  use  of  in  the  present  work. 

Formuke  of  compounds, — ^The  collocation  of  symbols  expresses 
combination :  thus  Fe  O  represents  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  or 
proportion  of  iron,  and  one  of  oxygen,  or  the  protoxide  of  iron ;  SO3, 
a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  three  of  oxygen — that 
18,  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  sulphate  of  iron  itself,  con- 
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sisting  of  one  equi  valent  of  each  of  the  preceding  compounds,  may  be 
represented  as  follows : 

Fe  O     S  O3,  or 

FeO  +  SOa,  or 

FeO,  SO3. 
Tlie  sign  plus  (+)  or  the  comma,  being  introduced  in  the  second 
and  third  formulae,  to  indicate  a  distribution  of  the  elements  of  the 
salt  into  its  two  proximate  constituents,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  not  so  distinctly  indicated  in  the  first  formula.  It  may 
often  be  advantageous  to  make  use  of  both  the  comma  and  the  plus 
sign  in  the  same  formula,  and  then  it  would  be  a  beneficial  practice 
to  use  them  as  in  the  following  formula  for  the  double  sulphate  of 
iron  and  potash ; 

FeO,  SO3+KO,  SO3, 
in  which  the  comma  is  employed  to  indicate  combination  more 
intimate  in  degree^  or  of  a  higher  order  than  the  plus  sign,  namely, 
of  the  oxide  with  the  acid  in  each  salt,  wliile  the  combination  of  the 
two  salts  themselves  is  expressed  by  the  sign  + . 

The  small  figures  in  the  preceding  formulse  affect  only  the  symbol 
or  letter  to  which  they  are  immediately  attached.  Larger  figures 
placed  before  and  in  the  same  hne  with  the  symbols  apply  to  the 
compound  expressed  by  the  symbols.  Thus  3  S  O3,  means  three 
equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid ;  2  Pb  O,  two  equivalents  of  oxide  of 
lead.  But  the  interposition  of  the  comma  or  plus  sign  prevents  the 
influence  of  the  figure  extending  farther,  thus 

2  Pb  O,  Cr  O3,  or 
2PbO+Cr03, 
is  two  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  of  chromic  acid,  or  the 
sub-chromate  of  lead.  To  make  the  figure  apply  to  symbols  which 
are  separated  by  the  comma  or  plus  sign,  it  is  necessary  to  enclose  all 
that  is  to  be  alTected  within  brackets,  and  place  the  figure  before 
them.    Thus, 

2  (Pb  O,  Cr  O3) 
means  two  proportions  of  neutral  chromate  of  lead.    The  following 
formula  of  two  double  salts  with  their  water  of  crystallization,  exhibit 
the  appUcation  of  these  rules  : — 

Iron-alum,  or  the  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  potash : 

KO,  SOg+Fej  O3,  3SO3  +  24  HO 
Oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  potash : 

8  (K  O,  Ca  O3)  +Fe2  O3,  3  C^  O3+6  HO. 
It  will  be  found  to  conduce  to  perspicuity,  to  avoid  either  connecting 
two  formube  of  different  substances  not  in  combination,  by  the  sign 
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plus^  or  aUowing  them  to  be  separated  merely  by  a  comma^  as  the 
plus  and  comma  between  symbols  or  formulae  are  conyentionally 
understood  to  unite  the  formulse  into  one^  and  to  express  com- 
bination ;  and  indeed  it  is  advisable  to  write  every  complete  formula 
apart,  and  in  a  line  by  itself,  if  possible. 

The  only  other  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
of  such  formulae  is  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  or  letters,  which 
is  not  arbitrary.  In  naming  a  binary  compound,  such  as  oxide  of 
iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  &c.,  we  announce  first  the  oxygen  or 
element  most  resembling  it  in  the  compound ;  that  is,  the  electro- 
negative ingredient ;  but  in  the  formulae  of  the  same  bodies,  it  is  the 
other  or  the  electro-positive  element  wliich  is  placed  first,  as  in  Fe  O, 
and  K  CI.  In  the  formulae  of  salts,  it  is  likewise  the  basic  oxide  or 
electro-positive  constituent  which  is  placed  first,  and  not  the  acid. 
Thus  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  K  O,  S  O3,  and  not  S  O3,  K  O. 
Information  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  compound  may  often  be 
expressed  in  its  fornjula,  by  attending  to  this  rule.  Thus  sulphuric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1.780,  contains  two  proportions  of  water  to 
one  of  acid,  but  by  giving  to  it  the  following  formula : 

HO,  SO3+HO, 
we  express  that  one  proportion  only  of  water  is  combined  as  a  base 
with  the  acid,  and  tliat  the  second  proportion  of  water,  the  formula 
of  which  follows  that  of  the  acid,  is  in  combination  with  tliis  sulphate 
of  water. 

The  above  system  of  notation  is  complete,  and  sufBciently  con- 
venient for  representing  all  binary  compounds,  and  compounds 
belonging  to  the  organic  department  of  the  science,  in  the  formulae 
of  which  the  ultimate  elements  only  are  expressed.  But  when 
salts  and  double  salts  are  expressed,  the  formulae  sometimes  become 
inconveniently  long.  They  may  often  be  greatly  abbreviated,  and 
made  more  distinct,  by  expressing  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  an 
oxide  or  acid,  by  a  point  placed  over  the  symbol  of  the  other  element, 
thus: 

Protoxide  of  iron,  Fe. 

Sulphuric  acid,  S. 

•     •••     «__        • 

Ciystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  Fe  S,  H +6H. 

Alum,  kS,  Al  AIS3+24H. 

Felspar,  K  Si,  Al  Al  Sij. 
Oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  potash,  SK  CC+Fe  Fe,  80C+6H. 
Such  fonnulte  are  more  compact,  and  more  easily  compared  with  «ach 
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other^  the  relation  between  the  mineral  felspar  and  alum  without 
its  water  of  crystallization^  being  seen  at  a  glance  on  thus  placing 
their  formulse  together;  the  one  having  the  symbol  for  silicium^  the 
other  that  for  sulphur,  but  everything  else  remaining  the  same.  This 
abbreviated  plan  also  exhibits  more  distinctly  the  relation  between 
the  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  different  constituents  of  a  salt,  which 
is  always  important. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  oxygen  expressed  by  the  points 
placed  over  a  letter  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  small  figure 

attached  to  that  letter :  as,  for  example,  S3  in  the  preceding  formula 
of  alum,  means  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid ;  so  that  this  sign 

has  the  same  value  as  if  it  were  written  S  S. 

Equivalents  of  sulphur  are  likewise  sometimes  expressed  by 
commas  placed  over  other  symbols,  as  the  trito-sulphmide  of  arsenic 

by  As ;  but  such  compounds  are  not  of  constant  occurrence  like  the 
oxides,  and  do  not  create  the  same  necessity  for  a  new  and  arbitrary 
sjrmbol.  A  compound  body,  such  as  cyanogen,  which  combines  with 
a  numerous  series  of  other  bodies,  is  often  for  brevity  expressed  by 
the  initial  letter  or  letters  of  its  name,  as — 

Cyanogen        .        Cy, 

Ethyl  .         E ; 

and  the  organic  acids  are  sometimes  expressed  by  a  letter  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  the  minus  sign  ( — )  placed  over  it :  thus — 

Acetic  acid,    by    A, 

Tartaric  acid,  by   T. 
But  arbitrary  characters  of  this  kind  will  always  be  explained  on  the 
occasion  of  their  introduction. 

SECTION  n. — COMBIXING  PBOPOETIONS. 

All  analyses  prove  that  the  composition  of  bodies  is  fixed  and 
invariable:  100  parts  of  water  are  uniformly  composed  of  11.1  parts 
by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  88.9  parts  of  oxygen,  its  constituent* 
never  varying  either  in  nature  or  proportion.  This  and  other  sub- 
stances may  exist  in  an  impure  condition,  from  an  admixture  of 
foreign  matter,  but  their  own  composition  remains  the  same  in  all 
circumstances.  It  is  this  constancy  in  the  composition  of  bodies 
which  gives  to  chemical  analyses  all  their  valucj  and  rewards  the  vast 
care  necessarily  bestowed  upon  their  execution. 

An  examination  of  the  composition  of  a  class  of  bodies,  such  as  the 
oxides,  containing  an  element  in  common,  shows  that  any  one  element 
unites  with  very  different  quantities  of  the  other  elements.     Thus  in 
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each  of  the  fire  oxides  of  which  the  composition  is  given  below^  the  oxy- 
gen and  other  constituents  appear  in  a  different  relation  to  each  other : 

Composition  of  Oxides, 


Water. 

Oxide  of  Copper. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Oxide  of  Lead. 

Oxide  of  Silver. 

Oxygen  .     88.9 
Hydrogen    11.1 

100 

Oxygen  .     20.2 
Copper  .    79.8 

100 

Oxygen  19.1 
Zinc  .    80.9 

100 

Oxygen     7.2 
Lead    .  92.8 

100 

Oxygen    .    6.9 
Sflver       .  93.1 

100 

But  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the  other  constituent  in 
these  oxides  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  by  stating  their  composition 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  oxygen  expressed  by  the  same  number 
in  every  case^  or  made  equal  to  100  parts.    Thus : 

Composition  of  Oxides. 


Water. 

Oxide  of  Copper. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Oxide  of  Lead. 

Oxide  of  Silver. 

Oxygen     100 
Hydrogen  12.5 

112.5 

Oxygen   .     100 
Copper    .    896 

496 

Oxygen    100 
Zinc      .  406 

606 

Oxygen    100 
Laid   .  1294 

1394 

Oxygen   .    100 

Silver      .  1350 

1450 

From  which  it  follows,  that — 

12.5  parts  of  hydrogen, 
896     parts  of  copper, 
406     parts  of  zinc, 
1294     parts  of  lead, 
1850     parts  of  silver, 

combine  with  100  parts  of  oxygen. 

These  numbers  prove  to  be  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the 
substances  to  which  they  are  here  attached,  for  when  the  composition 
of  the  sulphides  of  the  same  substances  is  examined,  it  is  found 
that  exactly  corresponding  quantities  of  hydrogen,  copper,  &c.  like- 
wise combine  with  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  although 
not  with  100  parts  of  that  element  as  ci  oxygen.  The  conclusion 
from  an  examination  of  the  sulphides  is,  that — 

12.5  parts  of  hydrogen, 
396     parts  of  copper, 
406     parts  of  zinc, 
1294     parts  of  lead, 
1350     parts  of  silver, 

cofnbine  with  MO  parts  of  sulphur. 
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An  examinstiaii  of  the  chlorides  of  the  same  five  denmte  filcBiRiae 
proves,  that — 

1£.5  parts  of  hydrogen, 
S96     p^rts  of  copper, 
406      parts  of  zinc, 
1294     parts  of  lead, 
1360     parts  of  silver, 

combine  with  443.75  j^flr/*  of  chlorine. 

Hydrogen^  copper,  &c.  are  indeed  found  to  unite  in  the  propor- 
tions repeated  above,  with  a  certain  or  constant  quantity  of  all  other 
elements;  as,  for  example, with 978  bromine, mUh  1580  iodine,  &c. 

On  extending  the  inquiry  to  oth^  substances,  it  appears  that  for 
each  of  them  a  number  may  be  found  which  expresses  in  like  manner 
the  proportion  in  which  that  substance  unites  with  100  parts  of 
oxygen,  200  of  sulphur,  443.73  of  chlorine,  &c.  These  numbers  con- 
stitute the  combining  proportions,  or  equivalent  quantities  of  bodies,, 
which  are  introduced  in  the  table  of  the  names  of  the  elements  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  which  are  the  quantities  imderstood  to 
be  expressed  by  the  chemical  symbols  of  these  bodies. 

Any  series  of  numbers  may  be  chosen  for  the  combining  propor- 
tions, provided  the  true  relation  between  them  is  preserved,  as  in  the 
first  series  of  numbers  given  in  the  same  table,  which  are  all  12^ 
times  less  than  the  numbers  of  the  second  series.  Hydrogen  is 
reduced  from  12.5  to  1,  oxygen  from  100  to  8,  sulphur  from  200  to 
16 :  altered  in  the  same  proportion,  copper  becomes  3L66,  zinc  32.52, 
lead  103.56,  and  silver  108.  This  series,  or  the  hydrogen  scale, 
is  recommended  by  the  circumstance  that  its  numbers  ore  smaller  and 
more  easily  recollected  than  those  of  the  other,  or  oxygen  scale.  The 
equivalents  of  several  of  the  most  important  elements  are  now  also 
generally  allowed  to  be  exact  multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen, so  that  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  element  beiog  1,  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  former  are  accurately  expressed  by  entire  numbers;— 
carbon  by  6,  oxygen  by  8,  nitrogen  by  14,  sulphur  by  16,  and  iron 
by  28. 

Having  reference  to  the  oxygen  series,  it  is  said,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  combining  proportion  of  a  simple  substance  represents  the 
quantify  of  that  substance  which  combines  with  100  parts  of  oxygen  to 
form  a  protoxide.  On  the  hydrogen  scale,  which  1  shall  adopt,  the 
definition  of  a  chemical  equivalent,  or  combining  proportion  becomes 
as  follows: — The  combining  proportion  of  a  simple  substance 
represents  the  quantity  of  that  substance  which  unites  with  8 
parts  of  oxygen  to  form  a  protoxide. 
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The  first  law  of  combiDation  is,  that ''  bodies  unite  with  each  other 
in  their  combining  proportions  only,  or  in  multiples  of  them,  and  in 
no  intermediate  proportions/'  This  law  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  five  in  number,  and 
are  composed  as  follows  : 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen 
Deutoxide  of  nitrogen 
Nitrous  acid 
Peroxide  of  nitrogen . 
Nitric  acid 


.  nilnjgen  14,  oxygen  8. 

.  nitrogen  14,  oxygen  16. 

.  nitrogen  14,  oxygen  24. 

.  nitrogen  14,  oxygen  32. 

.  nitrogen  14,  oxygen  40. 

Tlie  first  compound  consists  of  a  single  combining  proportion  of  each 
of  its  constituents.  But  in  the  other  compounds,  a  single  proportion 
of  nitrogen  is  united  with  quantities  of  oxygen  which  correspond 
exactly  with  two,  three,  four,  and  five  combining  proportions  of  that 
clement.  In  the  greater  number  of  binary  compounds  one  of  the 
constituents  at  least  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  a  single  equiva- 
lent, like  the  nitrogen  in  this  series,  while  the  other  constituent, 
generally  the  oxygen  in  oxides,  and  the  electro-negative  element  in 
other  compounds,  is  present  in  a  multiple  of  its  combining  propor- 
tion. But  the  number  of  equivalents  which  may  enter  into  a  com- 
pound is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  as  will  appear  firom  the 
foUowing  examples. 


One  eq.  of  oxygen 

+ 

One  eq.  of  hydrogen,  formB  waler. 

Tvro    „    oxjgen 

+ 

One     „    hydrogen,  form  peroxide  of  hydrogoi 

One     „    ojjgjBa. 

+• 

Two     „    copper,    forms   suboxide  of  copper. 

One     „    galphar 

♦ 

Three  „    oxygen,       „      solphnric  add. 

Two    „    ralphnr 

+ 

Two     „    oxygen,    form    hypoenlphurons  acid. 

Two     „    iron 

-•■ 

'^^^'^   f  1    oxygen       „       peroxide  of  iron. 

Two     „    solphor 

+ 

Five     „    oxygen       „       hyposulphuric  acid. 

Two    .,    manganese 

+ 

Seven  „    oxygen       „       hypermanganic  acid. 

Kepresenting  the  constituents  of  a  binary  compound  by  A  and  B, 
the  last  being  the  oxygen  or  electro-negative  constituent,  the  most 
frequent  combinations  are  A  -f  B,  A  +  2B,  A  +  -SB,  and  A  -f  5B.  The 
combination  of  2A-f  3B,  is  not  unfrequent,  but  2A-fB,  A-f4B, 
A-f  7B,  2A-f  2B,  or  2A-f  5B,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Combination  between  two  elements  is  not  known  to  occur  in  more 
complicated  ratios  than  the  preceding,  if  the  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  be  excepted,  which  are  numerous,  and  exhibit  great 
diversity  of  composition,  like  the  compounds  of  organic  chemistry 
generally,  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

Combination  likewise  takes  place  among  bodies  which  are  them- 
selves compound,   in  proportional  quantitiei^,  which  are  fixed   and 
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determined  by  the  law,  that  "  the  combining  number  of  a  compound 
body  is  always  the  sum  of  the  combining  numbers  of  its  consti* 
tuents/'  Thus  oil  of  vitriol,  which  contains  water  and  sulphuric 
acid,  is  composed  of  these  bodies  in  the  proportion  of — 

Water         ...     9 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .  40 
in  which  the  combining  proportion  of  the  water  (9)  is  the  sum  of  the 
equivalents  of  its  constituents ;  namely,  of  oxygen  8,  and  of  hydro- 
gen 1 ;  and  that  of  sulphuric  acid  (40),  of  those  of  sulphur  16,  and 
of  oxygen  24 ;  there  being  three  proportions  of  oxygen  in  sulphuric 
acid.  The  combining  proportion  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  40.52,  the  sum 
of  oxygen  8,  and  zinc  82.52 ;  and  the  compound  of  this  oxide  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  the  salt,  sulphate  of  zinc,  consists  of — 

Oxide  of  zinc         .    40.52 
Sulphuric  acid       •     40. 

80.52 

Of  potash,  the  combining  proportion  is  47 ;  or  oxygen  8,  added 
to  potassium  39 ;  smd  to  this  proportion  of  potash  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  sulphuric  acid  is  attached  in  the  sulphate  of  potash,  which 
is  composed  of — 

Potash         .         .     47 
Sulphuric  acid      .    40 

87 

Of  these  salts  themselves,  the  combining  proportions  ought  to  be  the 
sums  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  numbers  of  their  constituents ; 
and  accordingly  the  double  sulphate  of  zinc  and  potash  consists  of — 

Sulphate  of  zinc    .     80.52 
Sulphate  of  potash     87 

167.52 

Of  nitric  acid  the  constituents  are  one  eq.  of  nitrogen  14,  and  five  of 
oxygen  40,  making  together  54,  which  is  the  combining  proportion 
of  that  acid,  and  is  found  to  unite  with  9  water,  with  40.52  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  with  47  potash;  or  with  the  same  quantities  of  these 
oxides  as  combine  with  40  sulphuric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  is  com- 
posed of  one  proportion  of  carbon  6,  and  two  proportions  of  oxygen 
16,  so  that  its  combining  number  is  22 ;  in  which  proportion  it 
unites  with  47  potash,  to  form  carbonate  of  potash.  The  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  all  other  acids  and  bases  correspond  in  like  manner 
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•with  the  nambers  dedacible  from  their  composition.  Indeed^  the  law 
is  found  to  hold  in  compounds  of  every  class  and  character^  and 
whether  they  contain  few  or  many  equivalents  of  their  elements. 

Compound  bodies  likewise  unite  among  themselves  in  multiples  of 
their  combining  proportions^  as  well  as  in  single  equivalents.  Thus 
47  potash  combine  with  52.15  chromic  acid^  and  with  double  that 
quantity^  or  104.30,. chromic  acid,  to  form  the  yellow  and  red  chro- 
mates  of  potash;  the  first  containing  one  equivalent,  and  the  second 
two  equivalents  of  acid.  The  occurrence  of  multiple  proportions 
was  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  WoUaston  in  the  carbonate  and  bicarbo- 
nate of  potash.  A  quantity  of  the  latter  salt  being  divided  into  equal 
parts,  one  half  was  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  by  the  effect  of  which  the 
salt  lost  some  carbonic  acid  and  became  neutral  carbonate;  and  both 
portions  being  afterwards  decomposed  by  an  acid,  the  salt  in  its 
original  condition  was  found  to  afford  a  measure  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
exactly  double  of  that  yielded  by  the  portion  exposed  to  the  high 
temperature.  By  experiments  equaUy  simple  and  convincing,  he 
proved  that  in  the  three  salts  formed  by  oxalic  acid  and  potash,  the 
quantities  of  acid  which  combine  with  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  are 
rigorously  among  themselves  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  4.  The  com- 
position of  all  other  super-  and  sub-salts  is  found  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  same  law,  one  of  the  constituents  being  always  present  in 
the  proportion  of  two  or  more  equivalents. 

The  combining  proportions  of  compound  bodies  depend  entirely, 
therefore,  upon  those  of  their  constituents,  or  upon  the  equivalents  of 
the  elementaiy  bodies.  The  mode  of  determining  these  fundamental 
equivalents  generally  consists,  as  may  be  anticipated,  in  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  any  element  which  exists  united  with  8  parts  of 
oxygen  in  the  protoxide  of  that  element,  which  quantity  is  viewed  as 
a  single  equivalent.  Thus,  of  hydrogen  and  lead,  the  protoxides  are 
water  and  Uthaige,  in  which  respectively  8  oxygen  are  associated 
with  1  hydrogen  and  103.56  lead,  which  numbers  are  therefore  single 
equivalents  of  these  elementary  substances.  But  the  difficulty  still 
remains  to  know  what  is  a  protoxide ;  for  the  rule  is  not  followed  in 
all  cases  to  consider  that  oxide  of  an  element  as  the  protoxide  wliich 
contains  the  least  proportion  of  oxygen.  When  only  one  oxide  is 
known,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  protoxide,  and  composed  of  single 
equivalents,  unless  it  corresponds  in  properties  with  a  higher  degree 
of  oxidation  of  some  other  element ;  and  of  several  oxides  of  the  same 
element,  that  containing  least  oxygen  is  viewed  as  the  protoxide,  unless 
a  higher  oxide  has  better  claims  to  be  considered  as  such.     Hence 
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magnesia  and  oxide  of  zinc  being  the  only  oxides  of  magnesium  and 
'zinc  known^  aie  protoxides ;  and  water^  litharge^  potash^  soda^  lime^ 
and  protoxide  of  iron^  which  are  all  the  lowest  oxides  of  different 
metab^  are  admitted  without  objection  to  be  protoxides^  and  become 
standards  of  comparison  for  this  class  of  bodies ;  while  alumina,  the 
only  oxide  of  aluminum,  differing  entirely  &om  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
but  closely  resembling  the  peroxide  of  that  metal,  is  considered  a 
peroxide  of  similar  constitution,  or  to  contain  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  and  two  of  metal.  Now  in  alumina  24  oxygen,  or  three 
equivalents,  are  united  with  27.38  aluminum,  one  half  of  which 
number,  or  13.69,  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  aluminum.  The 
true  protoxide  of  aluminum,  if  it  is  capable  of  existing,  still  remains 
to  be  discovered.  Tlie  green  oxide  of  chromium,  which  was  till 
lately  the  lowest  degree  of  oxidation  known  of  that  metal,  was  not- 
withstanding considered  a  peroxide,  being  analogous  to  alumina  and 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  degree  of  oxida- 
tion of  copper,  or  the  black  oxide,  and  not  the  first  degree  of  oxida- 
tion of  that  metal,  must  be  viewed  as  the  protoxide,  or  as  composed  of 
single  equivalents,  from  its  correspondence  with  the  protoxide  of  iron 
and  a  hrgd  class  of  admitted  protoxides.  The  lower  d^ee  of  oxida- 
tion of  coj^r  or  the  red  oxide,  which  contains  only  half  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  black  oxide,  comes  therefore  to  be  considered 
a  suboxide;  a  compound  of  two  equivalents. of  metal  and  one  of 
oxygen.  For  reasons  somewhat  similar,  the  higher  of  the  two  grades 
of  oxidation  of  mercnry,  or  the  red  oxide  of  that  metal,  is  now  gene- 
rally received  as  the  protoxide,  and  the  ash-coloured  oxide  reputed  a 
suboxide.  These  suboxides  of  mercury  and  copper  are  capable  of 
combining  with  adds,  but  they  are  the  only  suboxides  which  possess 
that  property.  It  is  the  character  of  metallic  protoxides  to  form 
salts  with  acids ;  and  of  several  oxides  of  the  same  metal,  the  pro- 
toxide is  always  the  most  powerful  bas^. 

Bodies  likewise  replace  each  other  in  combination,  in  equivalent 
quantities.  Thus  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  chlorine,  which 
occurs  in  certain  circumstances,  85.5  parts  of  chlorine  unite  with 
1  hydrogen  or  one  equivalent  of  that  body,  to  form  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  displace  at  the  same  time  and  liberate  8  parts  of  oxygen. 
Hence  the  number  35.5  represents  the  combining  proportion  of 
chlorine,  which  is  equivalent  in  combination  to,  or  can  be  substituted 
for,  8  oxygen.  Again,  in  decomposing  hydriodic  acid,  35.5  chlorine 
unite  with  1  hydrogen,  and  hberate  126.36  iodine,  wlrch  propor- 
tion of   iodine   may  again  acquire    1  hydrogen,  by  decomposing 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and  set  free  16  sulphur.  Hence  1*26.36  and 
16  are  the  equivalent  quantities  of  iodine  and  sulphur^  which 
take  the  place  of  85. 5  chlorine  or  8  oxygen  in  combination  with 
1  hydrogen. 

When  32.52  grains  of  zinc  are  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  they  dissolve,  acquiring  8  oxygen  and  54  nitric  acid,  and 
become  nitrate  of  zinc,  while  31.66  parts  of  metallic  copper  are 
deposited,  which  had  previously  been  in  the  state  of  nitrate,  and  in 
combination  with  the  above-mentioned  quantities  of  oxygen  and 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  remains  otherwise  unaltered.  Zinc 
throws  down  nearly  all  the  metals  from  their  solutions  in  acids  in  the 
same  manner,  and  if  the  quantity  of  this  substance  introduced  into 
the  solutions,  smd  dissolved,  be  a  combining  proportion,  as  in  the 
instance  given,  the  quantities  of  the  metals  precipitated  will  also  be 
combining  proportions  of  those  metals.  The  quantity  of  zinc 
employed  may  be  varied,  but  the  quantity  of  other  metal  precipitated 
will  still  be,  to  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
combining  numbers  of  the  two  metals.  Lead,  copper,  tin,  or  any 
other  metal,  when  it  acts  like  zinc  as  a  precipitant,  likewise  throws 
down  equivalent  quantities  of  other  metals,  and  takes  their  place  in 
the  pre-existing  compound.  This  substitution  of  one  metal  for 
another,  in  a  saline  compound,  without  any  change  in  tlie  character 
of  the  compound,  shows  how  justly  the  combining  proportions  of 
bodies  are  termed  their  equivalent  quantities  or  equivalents.  The 
metal  displaced,  and  that  substituted  for  it,  have  evidently  the  same 
value  in  the  construction  of  the  compound,  and  are  truly  equivalent 
to  each  other. 

The  equivalent  proportions  of  such  oxides  as  are  bases  are  ascer- 
tained by  finding  what  quantity  of  each  saturates  the  known  com- 
bining proportion  of  an  acid.  Thus,  to  saturate  40  parts,  or  a 
combining  propoition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  following  proportions  of 
different  bases  are  requisite,  and  are  equivalent  in  producing  that 
effect : 

Magnesia         .         *         .         .       20.67 


Lime 

Soda 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Potash 

Strontian 

Baryta 

Protoxide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  silver 


28 

81 

35.67 

47 

51.84 

76.64 
111.56 
116 
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The  addition  of  these  bodies  to  sulphuric  acid  in  the  above  pro- 
portions destroys  its  sour  taste  and  other  properties  as  an  acid,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  characteristic  is  that  of  reddening  certain 
vegetable  blue  colours,  such  as  litmus.  The  acid  is  said  to  be 
neutralized  or  saturated,  and  the  product  or  compound  formed  is  a 
neutral  salt,  which  does  not  alter  the  blue  colour  of  litmus.  Of  the 
bases  mentioned,  magnesia  has  the  greatest  saturating  power,  and 
oxide  of  silver  the  least;  the  proportion  of  these  bases  necessary  to 
saturate  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  being  20.67  of  the 
former,  and  115.92  of  the  latter. 

Conversely,  the  equivalent  proportions  of  acids  are  the  quantities 
which  neutralize  the  known  equivalent  of  any  base  or  alkali.  Thus 
47.12  parts  of  potash,  or  a  combining  proportion,  is  deprived  of  its 
alkaline  properties, — of  which  the  most  obvious  are  its  caustic  taste 
and  power  to  restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus, — ^by  the 
following  proportions  of  different  acids,  and  a  neutral  compound  or 
salt  produced  in  every  case : — 

Sulphurous  acid       ....       32 


Sulphuric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Chloric  acid 
Hyperchloric  acid 
Iodic  acid 
Hyperiodic  acid 


40 

86.5 

54 

76.5 

92.5 
166.36 
182.36 


It  thus  appears  that  the  acids  differ  as  widely  among  themselves 
in  their  equivalent  quantities  as  the  bases  do.  The  equivalent 
of  either  an  acid  or  base  thus  deduced  from  its  naturalizing  power 
is  always  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  its  composition,  namely  the 
sum  of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  its  constituents.  As  the  bases 
wliich  saturate  acids  fully  are  all  protoxides,  it  also  necessarily 
follows  that  100  parts  of  oxygen  are  always  contained  in  the  propor- 
tion of  base  which  neutralizes  the  equivalent  of  an  acid. 

The  equivalents  of  both  acids  and  bases  are  likewise  observed  in 
those  decompositions  in  which  one  acid  is  substituted  for  another 
acid  in  combination,  or  one  base  for  another  base.  Thus  an  equiva- 
lent of  sulphuric  acid  is  found  to  disengage  the  equivalent  quantity 
exactly  of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  sulphite  of  soda,  of  nitric  acid 
from  the  nitrate  of  potash,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  to  replace  it  in  combination  with  the  base,  forming  in 
eveiy  case  a  neutral  sulphate.    An  equivalent  of  potash  separates  in 
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like  manner  an  equivalent  of  magnesia,  of  lime,  of  barytes,  or  of  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  from  its  combination  with  an  acid.  The  proportion  of 
acid  or  base  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  decomposi-^ 
tion  may  therefore  be  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  equivalents 
of  bodies;  and  such  knowledge  comes  to  be  of  the  most  frequent  and 
valuable  application  for  practical  purposes. 

But  the  substitution  of  equivalent  quantities  of  different  bodies  for 
one  another  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  decompositions  which 
follow  the  mixture  of  certain  neutral  salts.  An  equivalent  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  being  mixed  with  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  two 
bases  exchange  acids,  the  original  salts  disappear  completely,  and  two 
new  salts  are  produced — ^the  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  is  insoluble  and 
precipitates,  and  the  nitrate  of  magnesia,  which  remains  in  solution ; 
as  represented  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  equivalent 
quantities  are  expressed : — 

Before  decomposition.  After  decomposition. 

60.67  sulphate      C  20.67  magnesia  .  .  74.07  nitrate  of 

of  magnesia       1 40  snlphuric  add     .  ^,^''      ra&sa&da. 

180.64  nitrate       f  64  nitric  acid  .  ,-^\^ 

of  barytes  (76.64      ... 2::s^ll6  64  ralphate 

of  barytes. 

After  a  double  decomposition  of  this  kind,  the  liquid  remains 
neutral,  or  there  is  no  redundsmcy  of  either  acid  or  base ;  because 
each  of  the  new  salts  is  composed  of  a  single  equivalent  of  acid  and 
of  base,  like  the  salts  from  which  they  are  formed.  If  one  of  the 
salts  be  added  in  a  larger  proportion  than  its  equivalent  quantity,  the 
excess  does  not  interfere  with  the  decomposition,  and  remains 
itself  unaffected,  the  decomposition  proceeding  no  farther  than  the 
equivalents  present.  Hence  the  general  observation,  that  neutral 
salts  continue  neutral  after  decomposition,  in  whatever  proportions 
they  may  be  mixed. 

But  the  modes  of  fixing  the  equivalent  numbers  which  have  been 
stated  are  inappUcable  to  several  elementary  bodies;  such  as  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  and  some  metals  of  which  the  protox- 
ides are  not  bases,  and  are  uncertain.  Nitrogen  enters  into  nitric 
acid,  of  which  acid  it  is  known  that  the  equivalent  is  54,  and 
that  it  contains  five  equivalents  or  40  parts  of  oxygen,  and  conse- 
quently 14  parts  of  nitrogen.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  14 
represents  one  or  two  equivalents  of  nitrogen.  But  the  equivalent  of 
ammonia  likewise  contains  14  nitrogen,  and  a  less  proportion  is  never 
found  in  the  equivalent  of  any  other  compound  into  which  that 
element  enters.     The  number  14  is,  therefore,  the  least  cambining 
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proportion  of  nitrogen^  and  must  on  that  account  be  taken  as  one 
equivalent.  The  equivalent  of  phosphorus  can  be  shown  on  the 
same  principle  to  be  32,  that  of  arsenic  75,  and  that  of  antimony  129, 
as  given  in  the  tables,  and  not  the  halves  of  these  numbers,  as  often 
estimated.  These  three  bodies  agree  with  nitrogen  in  their  chemical 
relations,  and  the  numbers  recommended  represent  the  quantities 
which  replace  14  nitrogen  in  analogous  compounds.  The  equivalent 
of  carbon  may  be  deduced  from  the  known  equivalent  of  its  com- 
pound, carbonic  acid:  but  the  equivalents  of  boron  and  silicum 
cannot  be  fixed  upon  with  the  same  certainty,  owing  to  the  doubt 
which  hangs  over  the  equivalents  of  boracic  and  silicic  acids. 

Of  the  facts  which  involve  the  principle  of  combination  in  definite 
and  equivalent  proportions,  the  last  mentioned  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  observed  and  explained.  Wenzel,  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
80  far  back  as  1777,  made  an  analysis  of  a  great  variety  of  salts  with 
surprising  accuracy,  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  neutrality 
which  is  observed  after  the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  neutral  salts 
depends  upon  this, — ^that  the  quantities  of  diiferent  acids  which  satu- 
rate an  equal  weight  of  one  base  will  also  saturate  equal  weights  of 
any  other  base. 

Bichter  of  Berlin  confirmed  and  extended  the  observations  of 
Wenzel,  attaching  proportional  numbers  to  the  acids  and  bases,  and 
remarking  for  the  first  time  that  the  neutrality  does  not  change 
during  the  precipitation  of  metals  by  each  other,  and  also  that  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  equivalents  of  bases  is  the  same  in  all^ 
and  may  be  represented  by  100  parts.  But  the  first  foundations  of 
a  complete  system  of  equivalents,  embracing  both  simple  bodies  and 
their  compounds,  were  laid  by  Dalton,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
announced  his  atomic  theory.*  The  observation  that  the  equivalent 
of  a  compound  body  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  its  constituents, 
and  the  discovery  of  combination  in  multiple  proportions,  are 
peculiarly  his.  Dr.  Wollaston  afterwards  adapted  the  more  impor- 
tant equivalents  to  the  common  sliding  rule  of  Gunter,  by  means  of 
which,  proportions  can  be  observed  without  the  trouble  of  calculation. 
This  instrument,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  scale  of 
chemical  equivalents^  contributed  largely  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  proportional  numbers,  but  is  not  itself  of  much 
practical  value. 

The  numerical  accuracy  of  the  equivalents  assigned  to  bodies 
depends  entirely  upon  the  exactness  of  the  chemical  analyses  from 

•  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  1807. 
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which  they  are  deduced.  The  generally  received  series  of  numbers, 
which  is  adopted  in  this  work,  was  drawn  up  by  Berzelius  from  data 
supplied  in  a  great  measure  by  himself.  The  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  Wenzel  and  Eichter,  which  were  long  overlooked  or  misunderstood, 
was  revived  by  him,  and  by  a  series  of  analytical  researches  unrivalled 
for  their  extent  and  accuracy  he  first  impressed  upon  chemistry  the 
character  of  a  science  of  number  and  quantity,  which  is  now  its 
highest  recommendation.  Several  of  Berzelius's  numbers  received  a 
valuable  confirmation  from  Br.  Turner,  whose  inquiries  were  especially 
directed  to  test  an  hypothesis  respecting  them  proposed  and  ably 
maintained  by  Br.  Front ;  namely,  that  the  equivalents  of  all  the 
elements  are  multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently 
if  that  equivalent  be  made  equal  to  1,  all  the  others  will  be  whole  num- 
bers.* Br.  Penny  took  a  part  in  the  same  inquiry,  (Ibid.  1839,p.l3). 
More  lately  laborious  researches  have  been  undertaken  with  the  same 
object  by  Bimias,  Marignac,  Pelouze,  and  others,  whose  results  are 
quoted  under  the  table  of  equivalents.  It  appears  to  be  definitively 
settled  that  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  are  not,  without  excep- 
tion, multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  The  number  for 
chlorine  (35*5)  is  conclusive  against  that  hypothesis.  At  the  same 
time,  the  accurate  determinations  of  the  equivalents  of  chlorine 
silver,  and  potassium,  by  Maumin6,  lend  positive  support  to  the  opinion 
that  these  and  all  other  equivalents  are  multiples  of  half  the  equivalent 
of  hydrogen.  So  do  the  recent  determinations  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  reference  to  oxygen,  and  those  of  nitrogen,  sodium,  iron,  and  cal- 
cium. The  number  for  lead  also,  upon  the  determination  of  which 
extraordinary  pains  have  been  bestowed  by  Berzelius  at  different  times 
namely  103*5^,  is  favourable  to  the  same  view.  Now  these  are  the 
equivalents  upon  which,  above  all  others,  our  knowledge  is  most 
precise  and  certain. 

Might  not,  therefore,  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  be  divided  by 
two,  by  which  chlorine  would  become  71  and  lead  207,  hydrogen 
being  1  ?  The  multiple  relation  would  not,  however,  be  established 
by  dividing  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  for,  as  is  justly  observed  by 
Berzelius,  the  chemical  reasons  which  are  adduced  for  the  division  of 
the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  equivalent 
of  chlorine,  and  the  one  cannot  be  divided  without  dividing  the 
other.  The  equivalent  of  chlorine  would,  therefore,  still  remain  a 
multiple  of  half  the  equivalent  of  hydrc^en. 

•  Philosophical  TnniMciions,  1883,  p.  528. 
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The  laws  of  combination^  and  the  doctrine  of  equivalents^  which 
have  just  been  consideredi  are  founded  upon  experimentsJ  evidence 
only^  and  involve  no  hypothesis.  The  most  general  of  these  laws 
were  not  however  suggested  by  observation^  but  by  a  theory  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  bodies^  in  which  they  are  included^  and  which 
affords  a  luminous  explanation  of  them.  The  partial  verification 
which  this  theory  has  received  in  the  establishment  of  these  laws 
adds  greatly  to  its  interest^  and  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its 
truth.  It  is  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton^  the  essential  part  of  which 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

Although  matter  appears  to  be  divided  and  comminuted  in  many 
circumstances  to  an  extent  beyond  our  powers  of  conception^  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  not  be  indefinitely  divisible ;  that  there  may  be  a 
limit  to  the  successive  division  or  secabihty  of  its  parts ;  a  limit 
which  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach  by  experiment^  but 
which  nevertheless  exists.  Matter  may  be  composed  of  ultimate 
particles  or  atoms^  which  are  not  farther  divisible^  and  each  of  which 
possesses  a  certain  absolute  and  possibly  appreciable  weight.  Now 
the  question  arises^  is  the  atom  in  every  kind  of  matter  of  the  same 
weighty  or  do  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  matter  differ  in  weight? 
Are  the  ultimate  particles^  for  instance,  to  which  charcoal  and  sul- 
phur are  reducible,  of  the  same  or  different  weights?  Let  their 
weights  be  supposed  to  be  different,  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the 
equivalent  numbers  of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  which  thus  become 
atomic  weights,  and  so  of  the  atoms  of  other  elementary  bodies,  and 
the  whole  laws  of  combination  follow  by  the  simplest  reasoning.  The 
atoms  of  the  elementary  bodies  may  be  represented  to  the  eye  by 
spheres  or  by  circles  in  which  their  symbgls  are-  inscribed  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  as  in  the  following  examples,  with  their  relative 
weights. 

Name.  Atom.  IIV  eight  of  Atom. 


Oxygen  . 

(Q)       .       . 

8 

Hydrogen 

.        (g)       .       . 

1 

Nitrogen 

® 

14 

Carbon 

© 

6 

Sulphur 

.      (D     . 

16 

Lead 

^ 

103.56 
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Chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies, 
which  then  come  into  juxtaposition;  and  in  decomposition  the 
simple  atoms  separate  again  from  each  other,  in  possession  of  their 
original  properties.  The  atom  or  integrant  particle  of  a  compound 
body  is  an  aggregation  of  simple  atoms,  and  must  therefore  have  a 
weight  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  weights ;  as  will  be  obvious  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  a  few  compounds. 

Atom.  Weight. 

Water  (oxide  of  hydrogen)  (g®  1+8=9 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen    .   (§)(0)  U+     8=  22 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  .   ®(o)(0)  14 -h   16=  30 

Sulphuric  acid      .         .    (s)®®®  1^+  24=  40 

Oxide  of  lead       .         .   @@  103-56+     8=111-56 

Sulphate  of  lead  4  ^^AY^:^^  ^11*56+  40=15156 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  assumption  as  to  the  nature^  size, 
form,  or  even  actual  weight  of  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies,  or  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  grouped  or  arranged  in  compounds. 
All  that  is  known  or  likely  ever  to  be  known  respecting  them  is  their 
relative  weight.  The  atom  of  oxygen  is  eight  times  heavier  than 
that  of  hydrogen,  but  their  actual  weights  are  undetermined.  To 
afford  the  means  of  expressing  the  relative  weights  of  these  and  other 
atoms,  a  number  which  is  entirely  arbitrary  is  assigned  to  one  of  them, 
namely  8  to  the  atom  of  oxygen,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  atom  of 
hydrogen  can  be  said  to  be  1,  of  nitrogen  14,  of  carbon  6,  of 
sulphur  16,  and  of  lead  103*56.  A  single  atom  of  water  contains 
one  atom  of  oxygen  (8),  and  one  of  hydrogen  (1),  and  must  there- 
fore weigh  9 ;  an  atom  of  oxide  of  lead  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  lead,  wliich  weigh  together  111*56 ;  an  atom  of  sulphuric 
acid,  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  which  weigh 
together  40 ;  and  an  atom  of  sulphate  of  lead,  including  one  of  each 
of  the  preceding  compound  atoms,  must  weigh  111*56  +  40,  or 
151*56. 

The  equivalent  quantities  being  now  represented  by  atoms,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  bodies  can  combine  in  these  quantities  or 
multiples  of  them  only,  and  not  in  intermediate  proportions,  for 
atoms  do  not  admit  of  division.  In  a  series  of  several  compounds  of 
the  same  elements,  such  as  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  wliich  was  formerly 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  combination  in  multiple  proportions 
(page  124),  one  atom  of  nitrogen  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  four 
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and  five  atoms  of  oxygen^  and  a  simple  ratio  between  the  quantities 
of  oxygen  in  these  compounds  is  the  consequence.  The  equivalent 
of  the  compound  body  also  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  its 
constituents^  for  the  weight  of  a  compound  atom  is  the  weight  of  its 
constituent  atoms. 

By  the  juxtaposition^  separation,  and  exchange  of  one  atom  for 
another  in  compounds,  all  kinds  of  combination  and  decomposition 
in  equivalent  quantities  may  be  produced,  while  the  substitution  of 
ponderable  masses  for  the  abstract  idea  of  equivalents  renders  the 
whole  changes  most  readily  conceivable. 

This  theory  being  adopted  as  a  useful,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  highly  probable  representation  of  the  laws  of  combination,  its  terms 
atom  or  atomic  weight  may  be  used  as  synonymous  with  equivalent, 
equivalent  quantity,  and  combining  proportion. 

M.  Dumas  is  disposed  to  modify  the  atomic  theory  so  far  as  to 
allow  tlie  divisibility  of  the  atoms  or  ultimate  masses  in  which  a  body 
enters  into  combination,  and  to  suppose  that  they  are  groups  of  more 
minute  atoms,  into  which  they  may  be  divided  by  physical,  but  not 
by  chemical  forces.  He  distinguishes  the  atoms  which  correspond 
with  equivalents  as  chemical  atoms,  and  allowing  them  to  represent 
truly  and  constantly  the  least  quantities  in  which  bodies  combine, 
still  supposes  that  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  perhaps  other 
physical  agencies,  these  molecules  may  be  subdivided  into  atoms  of 
an  inferior  order,  of  which,  for  example,  two,  four,  or  a  thousand,  are 
included  in  a  single  chemical  atom  *  But  surely  such  a  view  is 
entirely  subversive  of  the  atomic  theory.  It  is  princii)ally  founded 
on  the  assumed  existence  of  a  similarity  between  atoms  in  their  capa- 
city for  heat,  and  in  their  volume  while  in  the  gaseous  state. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  ATOMS. 

Tlie  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  equal 
weights  of  different  bodies  a  single  degree,  varies  according  to  their 
nature,  and  may  be  expressed  by  numbers  which  are  the  capacities  for 
heat  or  specific  heats  of  these  bodies  (page  25).  This  difierence 
appears  in  the  numbers  for  several  simple  bodies  placed  together  in 
the  first  column  of  the  foUowing  table,  among  which  no  relation  can 
be  perceived.     But  if  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  capacity 

*  Lemons  sur  la  Philosophic  Chimiqne,  profeasees  au  College  de  Fraoce,  imu*  M.  Dumas, 
page  238. 
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for  heat  not  of  equal  weights,  but  of  atomic  weights  or  equivalent ' 
quantities  of  the  same  bodies,  as  in  the  second  and  third  columns  of 
the  table,  then  the  numbers  for  several  bodies  are  found  to  be  nearly 
the  same,  and  those  of  others  to  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other. 


• 

SPECIFIC  HF.AT. 

r 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Of  equal 

weights. 

Specific  heat 

of  same 

1  weight  of  water 

being  1. 

Of  atoms. 

Specific  heat 

of 

atom  of  water 

being  1. 

Of  atoms. 

Specific  heat 

of 

atom  of  lead 

being  1. 

Atomic 
weights. 

Lead    . 

'       00293 

0-8872 

1-0000 

108-56 

Tin      . 

005U 

0-3358 

0-9960 

58-82 

Zinc     . 

.     ;       00927 

0-3321 

0-9850 

32-52 

Copper 

.     ,       00949 

0-3340 

0-9908 

81-66 

Nickel  . 

01085 

0-3404 

10095 

29-57 

Cobalt. 

010696 

0*3508 

1040 

29*52 

Iron 

01100 

0-3315 

0-9831 

28 

Platiiinm 

00814 

0-3443 

10211 

98-68 

Salpbur 

01880 

0-3859 

0-9963 

16 

Mercury 

0-0830 

0-3714 

11015 

100-07 

Telloriom 

005155 

0-3788 

1-123 

6414 

Gold    . 

00298 

0-3292 

0-9765 

98-33 

Arsenic 

• 

0081 

0-6768 

20074 

75 

Sflver  . 

00557 

0-6694 

1-9855 

108 

Fhosphoros  . 

0385 

1-8415 

8-9789 

82 

Iodine  . 

010824 

1-5197 

4-506 

126-86 

Carbon 

0-2411 

01698 

0-4766 

6 

Bismuth 

003084 

02190 

0-6494 

70-95 

Of  the  first  twelve  substances,  which  are  all  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  sulphur,  the  capacities  of  the  atoms  approach  so  closely, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  identical;  their  capacities  appearing 
to  be  aQ  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  the  atom  of  water,  in  the  second 
column ;  and  nearly  coinciding  with  the  capacity  of  the  atom  of  lead, 
one  of  their  number  in  the  third  column.  The  weights  of  the  atoms 
themselves  are  added  in  a  fourth  column,  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence. The  twelve  substances  in  question,  taken  in  the  proportions  of 
their  atomic  weights,  will,  therefore,  undergo  an  equal  change  of 
temperature  on  assuming  an  equal  quantity  of  heat.  The  two  metals 
which  follow  in  the  table,  namely,  arsenic  and  silver,  appear  to  liave 
an  equal  capacity  for  heat,  which  is  double  that  of  lead  and  the  class 
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which  coincides  with  it,  while  the  capacity  of  phoephoros  is  four 
times,  and  that  of  iodine  fonr  and  a  half  times  greats  than  that  of 
lead  and  its  class.  The  capacity  of  the  atom  of  bismuth  appears  to 
be  two-thirds,  and  that  of  carbon  to  be  one-half  of  the  capacity  of 
thai  of  lead.  The  general  results  may  therefore  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Weight  of  Atom. 

Specific 

heat  of  atom  of  lead 

108-56 

u 

"tin            .        . 

58-82 

« 

"line           .        . 

82-52 

f( 

"         copper 

81-66 

« 

nid^el 

2g-67 

u 

cobalt 

29-52 

(( 

iron 

28 

II 

"         platiniun 

98-68 

II 

"         snlphar     . 

16 

II 

"         mercniy    . 

100-07 

l< 

"         telluriuni  . 

64-14 

II 

gold 

98-38 

It 

"         anenic 

75 

It 

taver 

108 

II 

"         phoaphoroa 

82 

K 

"         iodine 

41       .        . 

126-86 

II 

bimnnth    . 

70-95 

•1 

carbon 

6 

Messrs.  Dulong  and  Petit,  whose  researches  supplied  the  greater 
portion  of  these  valuable  results,  drew  a  more  general  conclusi6]i 
from  them,  namely  that  all  atoms,  or  at  least  all  simple  atoms, 
have  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  and  that  those  atomic  weights  which 
are  inconsistent  with  that  supposition,  ought  to  be  altered  and  accom- 
modated to  it.  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  would  thus  afford  the 
means  of  fixing  its  atomic  weight.  Some  of  the  alterations  in  the 
atomic  weights,  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  this  law,  might 
be  advocated  upon  other  grounds— such  as  halving  the  atomic  weight 
of  silver,  doubling  that  of  carbon,  and  adding  one-half  to  that  of  bis- 
muth. But  the  equivalent  of  phosphorus  would  require  to  be 
divided  by  four,  while  that  of  arsenic,  which  it  so  closely  represents 
in  compounds,  is  divided  only  by  two ;  changes  which  are  inadmissible. 

It  must  be  concluded,  then,  that  elementary  atoms  have  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  capacity  for  heat,  although  a  simple  relation  appears 
always  to  exist  between  their  capacities.  The  capacities  of  the  three 
gaseous  elements,  oxyeen,  hydrosen,  and  nitrosen,  may  likewise  be 
SZed  in  supinirt  of  l^h  a  relation,  provided  Lj  are  the  same  for 
equal  volumes  of  the  gases,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Dulong. 
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But  this  relation  can  only  be  looked  for  between  bodies  while  under 
the  same  physical  condition^  and  perhaps  agreeing  in  other  circum- 
stances also^  for  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  same  body  is  known  to 
vaiy  under  the  different  forms  of  solid^  liquid,  and  gas ;  and^  indeed^ 
while  the  body  is  in  the  same  state^  its  capacity  appears  not  to  be 
absolutely  constant^  but  to  increase  perceptibly  to  elevated  tempera- 
tures  (page  26). 

The  capacities  of  compomid  atoms  have  also  been  submitted  to  a 
sufficiently  extensive  examination  to  determine  that  simple  relations 
subsist  among  them.  In  two  classes  of  analogous  combinations^  the 
capacities  of  the  atoms  for  heat  were  found  by  M.  Neumann^  of 
Konigsberg,  to  approach  so  closdy^  that  they  may  be  admitted  to  be 
the  same,  the  differences  being  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
errors  of  observation  unavoidable  in  such  delicate  researches. 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  baiytcs 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  lead 
Carbonate  of  zinc 
Carbonate  of  rtroutiaa 
Dolomite  (carbonatea  of  lime  and  mag 
nesia) 


OP  EQUAL 
WEIGHTS. 

Specific  heat  of 
aamc  weight  of 
water  being  1. 


0-2044 
01080 
0-1819 
00810 
01712 
01445 

0-9111 
Mean    . 


OF  ATOXIC 
WEIGHTS. 

Specific  heat  of 

atom  of  water 

being  1. 


01148 
01181 
01156 
0-1200 
01187 
01184 

01121 


0-1162 


A  small  class  of  sulphates  presented  a  similar  result : — 


OP   EaUAL 
WEIOIITS. 

Sulphate  of  baryta 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  strontian  . 
Sulphate  of  lead 

>        •        • 

*        • 
•        •        • 
■        •        • 

01068 
01854 
01300 
0-0830 

Mean    .     . 

OF  ATOMIC 
WEIGHTS. 


0-1384 
01412 
01826 
01898 


The  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  both  tables  deviate  very  little 
from  their  mean^  but  there  is  no  obvious  relation  between  the  two 
means.  Identity  in  capacity  for  heat  is,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for  in 
compound  atoms  of  the  same  nature,  and  which  closely  agree  in  their 
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chemical  relations^  like  the  numbers  of  each  group^  but  not  between 
compound  atoms  which  are  difPerently  constituted. 

Our  information  on  this  subject  has  been  greatly  extended  of  late 
by  the  valuable  researches  of  M.  Regnault.*  The  atomic  heat  of 
bodies^  as  it  is  named  by  this  chemist^  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
observed  specific  heat  of  each  body  by  its  equivalent^  the  latter  being 
taken  upon  the  oxygen  scale.  Now  this  product  is  found  to  vary  for 
the  metallic  elements  as  the  numbers  38  to  42^  a  greater  difierence  than 
can  result  from  errors  of  observation;  so  that  the  law  of  atoms  is  not 
verified  in  an  absolute  manner.  But  if  it  is  considered  that  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  simple  substances  in  question  vary  at  the  same  time  from 
200  to  1400,  the  law  must  be  adopted^  as  at  least  dosely  approximat- 
ing to  the  truth.  The  law  would  probably  represent  the  results  of 
observation  in  a  perfectly  rigorous  manner,  if  the  specific  heat  of  each 
body  could  be  taken  at  a  determinate  point  of  its  thermometrical  scale, 
and  the  specific  heat  be  further  disencumbered  of  all  the  foreign  in- 
fluences which  modify  the  observation, — ^such  as  the  state  of  softness, 
with  the  assumption  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion, 
which  many  bodies  exhibit  before  melting  entirely, — and  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed to  produce  dilatation,  which  is  very  great  in  gases,  much  more 
feeble  in  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  but  which  can  in  no  case  be  n^lected 
(Begnault).  An  increase  of  the  density  of  copper  also,  produced  by 
hammering  it,  is  found  by  Begnault  to  effect  a  sensible  diminution  of 
its  specific  beat :  the  latter  recovers  its  original  value  in  the  metal 
after  being  heated. 

The  same  element^  in  different  conditions  as  to  crystalline  form, 
hardness,  and  aggregation,  may  vary  greatly  in  its  specific  heat,  as  is 
observed  of  carbon  both  by  Begnault,  and  by  Delarive  and  Marcet.f 
The  results  of  the  former  are  as  follows : — 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  VARIETIES  OF  CARBON. 


Animal  eharcool 

0*26085 

Wood  charcoal 

0-24150 

Coke  of  coal 

0-20307 

Charcoal  from  anthracite 

0-20146 

Graphite,  natural 

0-20187 

Graphite  of  iron  fnmaces 

019702 

Graphite  of  gas  retorts 

0-20S60 

Diamond 

014687 

*  On  the  specific  heat  of  simple  and  compound  bodies :  Annales  de  Chimie,  &c.  2iid 
ser.  t.  Ixxiii.  p.  5,  and  3rd  ser.  t.  i.  p.  129. 
t  Annales,  &c.  t,  Ixxv.  p.  242. 
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The  calorific  capacity  of  this  body  is  the  more  feeble  in  propor- 
tion as  its  state  of  aggr^tion  is  greater :  it  is  an  instance  of  a  body 
which  may  exist  with  calorific  capacities  extending  through  a  very 
wide  range. 

The  following  metallic  protoxides  of  the  formula  MO^^  protoxide  of 
lead,  red  oxide  of  mercory,  protoxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  copper, 
and  oxide  of  nickel,  have  an  atomic  heat  varying  from  70'01  to 
76*21,  of  which  the  mean  is  72*08 ;  these  numbers  being  the  observed 
specific  heats  of  the  oxides  multiplied  by  their  atomic  weights  :  the 
same  product  averages  about  40  in  the  elements.  The  atomic  heat 
of  magnesia  is  63*03,  and  of  oxide  of  zinc  62*77,  expressed  in  the 
same  manner,  which  agree  very  closely  together,  but  difier  consider- 
ably from  the  other  protoxides. 

The  protosulphurets,  of  the  formula  MS,  correspond  nearly  with 
the  protoxides, — the  protosulphurets  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc, 
lead,  mercury,  and  tin,  vaiying  from  71'34  to  78*34 ;  with  a  mean  of 
74*51,  while  the  mean  of  the  protoxides  is  72*03. 

Sesquioxides,  of  the  formula  M^  O3,  give  for  the  product  of  their 
specific  heats  by  their  atomic  weights,  numbers  between  158*56  and 
180*01;  with  an  average  of  169*78:  they  are  sexquioxide  of  iron, 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  arsenious  acid,  oxide  of  antimony,  and 
oxide  of  bismuth,  represented  as  Bi^Os,  with  an  equivalent  of  1008*6. 
But  the  number  of  alumina  (Al^  O9)  was  different,  being  in  the  form 
of  corundum  126*87,  and  the  saphire  189*61.  Two  corresponding 
sulphurets  gave  numbers  somewhat  higher  than  the  oxides,  namely 
sulphuret  of  antimony  186*21,  and  sulphuret  of  bismuth  1^5*90,  of 
which  the  mean  is  191*06. 

Two  oxides,  of  the  formula  MO^,  namely  binoxide  of  tin,  and 
artificial  titanic  acid,  gave  the  first  87*23,  and  the  second  86*46. 
The  bisulphuret  of  iron  (pyrites)  gave  96*45 ;  the  bisulphuret  of  tin 
135*66 ;  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  128*46,  and  bisulphuret  of 
arsenic  (AsS^)  174*51. 

Oxides,  of  the  form  MO3,  gave  the  following  results :  tungstic  add 
118*38,  molybdic  add  118*96,  silidc  add  110*48,  boric  acid  103*52. 

The  subsulphuret  of  copper,  Cu^S,  gave  120*21 ;  and  the 
sulphuret  of  silver,  usually  represented  Ag  S,  gave  115.86. 

The  following  chlorides,  to  which  M.  Begnault  is  disposed  to 
assign  the  common  formula  M3CI,  gave  results  comprised  between 
156*88  and  168*42,  with  a  mean  of  158*64— chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  silver,  subchloride  of  copper,  and 

*  M  repreMnting  1  eq.  of  meUL 
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gabchloride  of  mercuiy.  The  corresponding  iodides  ranged  from 
162-30  to  169-38,  exclusive  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  was  180-45. 
Of  corresponding  bromides,  bromide  of  potassium  was  166*21, 
bromide  of  silver  178*31,  and  bromide  of  sodium  175*65. 

Protochlorides  of  the  formula  M  CI,  namdy  chlorides  of  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  lead,  mercury^  zinc,  and  tin,  were 
comprised  between  114'72  and  119*59 ;  with  a  mean  of  117*03.  The 
protochloride  of  manganese  was  somewhat  lower,  112*51. 

Of  volatile  bichlorides  (M  Q^),  bichloride  of  tin  gave  239*18,  and 
chloride  of  titanium  227*63;  of  which  the  mean  is  233*40.  The 
two  corresponding  chlorides  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  M  CI3,  gave, 
the  first  399*26,  and  the  second  359*86  :  mean  379*51. 

The  numbers  for  iodide  of  lead  and  iodide  of  mercury  (M  I)  also 
closely  approximate,  the  first  being  122*54,  and  the  second  119*36 : 
mean  120*95.    The  fluoride  of  calcium  (M  F)  gave  105*31. 

The  principal  results  obtained  by  M.  Begnault  for  the  salts  are 
thrown  together  in  the  following  table.  The  equivalents  given  in  the 
general  formula  are  those  of  the  table  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 


Product  of 

Name  of  the  Salt. 

General 

fonnula, 

(M«l  eq.  of 

metal). 

the  specific 
heats  hj 

-the  atomic 
weights. 

Mean. 

Nitrate  of  potash          .... 

MO  +  NO, 

802*49 

Nitrate  of  soda    . 

«< 

29718 

■  301-72 

Nitrat«  of  silrcr  . 

« 

805-55 

i 

Nitrate  of  haiytes 

a 

248*83 

Hetaphoaphate  of  lime 

MO  +  PO. 

248-64 

Chlorate  of  potash 

MO  +  CIO, 

82104 

Aiaemate  of  potash 

MO  +  AsO. 

817-30 

Pjrrophosphate  of  potash 

2M0  +  P0, 

895-79 

\   38901 

I^nrophosphate  of  aoda 

<c 

882-22 

Phosphate  of  lead 

c< 

802-14 

w 

Fhoephate  of  tead 

■ 

8M0  +  P0, 

897*96 

Aneniate  of  lead 

1 

SMO-t-AaO, 

409-87 

Sulphate  of  potash 

1 

MO +  30, 

207.40 

206-80 

• 

Sulphate  of  soda 

1 

Cf 

206-21 

Sulphate  of  haiytes 

i 

c< 

164-54 

y 

Sulphate  of  strontian 

€€ 

164-01 

Sulphate  of  lead . 

€€ 

165-89 

'  166-16 

Sulphate  of  lime 

it 

168-49 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

r. 

168-30 

4 

Chromate  of  potash 

MO  +  CrO, 

229-83 

1 
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Product  of 

Name  of  the  Salt. 

General 

formula, 

(M-leq.of 

the  specific 

heats  by 

the  atomic 

Mesn« 

metal). 

weights. 

Bichromate  of  potash  .... 

MO  +  2CtO, 

858-67 

Biboratc  of  potash 

MO  +  2B0, 

821-27 

31107 

1 

Bibonte  of  soda  . 

(C 

800-8S 

Biborate  of  lead  . 

« 

268-60 

Borate  of  potash  . 

MO  +  BO, 

219.52 

^    216-06 

Borate  of  soda 

(( 

212-60 

Borate  of  lead 

.t 

165-54 

Carbonate  of  potash 

•      .  •        * 

MO  +  CO, 

18704 

^    184-35 

Carbonate  of  soda 

■        .        . 

« 

181-66 

Carbonate  of  lime  (Iceknd  spar) 

MO  +  CO. 

181-61 

\ 

Carbonate  of  lime  (arragouite) 

« 

181-56 

Ditto  (white  saccharoid  marble) 

(1 

136-20 

Ditto  (grey  saoehannd  marble) 

Ditto  (white  rhalk)       «... 

« 

182-45 
136-57 

V   1.S4-40 

Carbonate  of  baiyta      .... 

« 

135-99 

Carbonate  of  strontian 

if 

133-58 

Carbonate  of  iron         .... 

« 

13816 

4 

The  results  of  M.  Begnault  on  the  specific  heat  of  compoimd 
bodies  are  of  great  interest  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  atomic  weights  of  certain  elements^  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  They  establish  an  equally  close  relation  between  the 
specific  heat  of  analogous  compounds  as  exists  among  elementary 
bodies.  The  general  law  is  announced  by  M.  Begnault  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer: — ''In  all  compound  bodies,  of  the  same  atomic 
composition  and  similar  chemical  constitution^  the  specific  heats  are 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  atomic  weights.''  This  law  compre- 
hends^  as  a  particular  case,  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  for  simple 
bodies^  and  appears  to  be  verified  by  experiment  within  the  same 
limits  as  the  latter. 


BELATION  BETWEEN  THE  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  AND  VOLUMES  OF  BODIES 

IN  THE  GASEOUS  STATE. 

Several  of  the  elementary  bodies  are  gases^  such  as  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  com- 
bine can  be  determined  by  measure,  with  equal,  if  not  greater  facility 
than  by  weight.  Now  a  relation  of  the  simplest  nature  is  always 
found  to  subsist  between  the  measures  or  volumes  in  which  any  two 
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of  the  gaseous  elementary  bodies  unite.  This  arises  froni  the 
circumstance  that  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  either  correspond 
exactly  with  their  atomic  weights,  or  bear  a  simple  relation  to  them. 
The  atom  of  chlorine  is  35|>  times  heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen  j 
and  chlorine  gas  is  also  35^  times  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas,  so  that 
the  combining  measures  of  these  two  gases,  which  correspond  with 
single  equivalents,  are  necessarily  equal.  The  atom  of  nitrogen,  and 
its  weight  as  a  gas,  being  both  14  times  greater  than  the  atom  and 
weight  of  hydrogen  gas,  their  combining  volumes  must  be  the  same^ 
The  atom  of  oxygen  is  eight  times  heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen,  but 
oxygen  gas  is  sixteen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas,  so  that  taken 
in  equal  volumes  these  two  gases  are  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen.  Hence,  in  the  com-* 
bination  of  single  equivalents  of  these  elements  to  form  water,  half  a 
volume  or  measure  of  oxygen  gas  unites  with  a  whole  volume  or 
measure  of  hydrogen  gas.  One  volume  of  nitrogen  also  unites  with 
half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  and  with  a  whole  volume  of  the  same  gas, 
to  form  respectively  the  protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

The  exact  ratio  of  one  or  two  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
combine  by  measure^  was  first  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Gay- 
LuBsac  in  1806.  The  subject  was  pursued  by  the  latter  chemist,  who 
established  the  simple  ratios  in  which  gases  generally  combine,  and 
published  the  laws  observed  by  him,  or  his  Theory  of  Yolumes^ 
shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  Atomic  Theory  by  Dalton. 
They  afforded  new  and  independent  evidence  of  the  combination  of 
bodies  in  definite  and  also  in  multiple  proportions,  equally  con- 
vindng  as  the  observed  proportions  by  weight  in  which  bodies  unite. 
Gay-Lussac  likewise  observed  that  the  product  of  the  union  of  two 
gases,  if  itself  a  gas,  sometimes  retains  the  original  volume  of  its 
constituents,  no  contraction  or  change  of  volume  resulting  firom  their 
combination: — thus  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen  form  two  volumes  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen;  one  volume  of 
chlorine  and  one  volume  of  hydrogen  form  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas;  and  that  when  contraction  follows  combination, 
which  is  the  most  common  case,  the  volume  of  the  compound  gas 
always  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  its  elements.  Thus  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  form  two  volumes  of  steam ; 
one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen  gas  form  two  volumes 
of  ammoniacal  gas ;  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one-sixth  of  a  volume 
of  sulphur- vapour  form  one  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In 
these  and  all  other  statements  respecting  volumes,  the  gases  com- 
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pared  are  sapposed  to  be  in  the  same  dicuiiistaEices  as  to  pressure 
and  temperature. 

The  nniformity  of  properties  observed  among  gases  in  compressibi- 
bility  and  dilatability  by  heat,  has  appeared  to  many  chemist-s  to 
indicate  a  similarity  of  constitution,  and  to  fi&voar  the  idea  that 
they  all  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  same  volume. 
May  not  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  for  instance> 
be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen respectively  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
difference  of  sixteen  to  one  in  the  densities  of  the  two  gases  arise 
from  the  atom  of  oxygen  being  really  sixteen  times  heavier  than  that 
of  hydrogen?  Equal  volumes  of  gases  would  then  contain  an  equal 
number  of  atoms,  and  one,  two,  or  three  volumes  would  be  an 
equivalent  expression  to  one,  two,  or  three  atomic  proportions,  the 
terms  volume  and  atom  becoming  of  the  same  import,  or  express, 
ing  equal  quantities  of  bodies.  But  such  a  view  is  obviouly  inap- 
plicable to  compound  gases,  as  their  volume  has  a  variable  relation  to 
that  of  their  elements;  and  its  adoption  would  require  grave  altera- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  atomic  weights  of  several  of  the  elements 
themselves,  to  accommodate  those  weights  to  the  observed  densities 
of  the  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  the  volume  or  fractional  part  of  a  volume 
placed  against  each  element  always  contains  the  same  number  of  its 
presently  received  atoms.  These  volumes  are,  therefore,  the  equiva- 
lent volumes  of  the  elements,  and  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the 
bulk  of  their  atoms  in  the  gaseous  state,  the  combining  measure  of 
hydrogen  being  taken  as  two  volumes. 


ATOMS. 


Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  . 
Chlorine  . 
Bromine  . 
Iodine 
Mercvy  * 
Oxygen  . 
Fhoeplionu 
Anenie  . 
Snlphnr    . 


Volume. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
J 
1 

k 


Wei^t. 


1 
14 
S5-5 
98-26 
126-86 

100-07 

8 
82 
76 
16 
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Of  the  first  six  bodies  enumerated,  equivalent  weights  occupy  each 
two  volumes.  It  was,  indeed,  the  observation  of  this  equaKty  between 
the  atom  and  volume  in  these  gases,  that  led  to  the  supposition  of 
that  relation  being  general.  But  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic,  occupy  only  one  volume,  and  would  require  to  be 
doubled  to  fill  the  same  volume  as  the  preceding  class ;  or  the  latter 
rather  preserved  fixed,  and  the  former  class  divided  by  two.  The 
present  atom  of  sulphur  affords  only  one-third  of  a  volume  of 
vapour,  and  must,  therefore,  be  multiplied  by  six  to  afford  two 
volumes. 

It  wiU  be  found  conducive  to  perspicuity  to  apply  the  expression 
combining  measure  to  the  volume  or  volumes  of  a  gas  which 
enter  into  combination.  The  combining  measure  of  oxygen  being 
one  volume,  the  combining  measure  of  hydrogen  and  its  class  will  be 
two  volumes ;  or  the  atom  of  oxygen  gives  one,  and  the  atom  of 
hydrogen  two  volumes  of  gas.  Volumes  of  the  gases  may  be  repre- 
sented by  equal  squares  with  their  relative  weights  inscribed,  the 
numbers  having  reference  to  the  number  assigned  to  the  oxygen 
volume.  If  that  number  be  8,  or  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  as  in 
column  1  of  the  table  which  follows,  then  the  number  to  be  inscribed 
in  each  of  the  two  volumes  forming  the  combining  measure  of 
hydrogen  will  be  0*5,  or  half  its  atomic  weight,  the  combining 
measure  itself  having  the  full  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  namely  1. 
So,  of  other  gases,  the  combining  measure  has  the  whole  atomic  weight, 
which  is  divided  among  the  component  volumes.  But  there  is  the 
reason  for  preferring  the  number  1105*6  to  8  for  the  standard 
oxygen  volume,  tha^  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  being  taken  as 
1000,  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  is  1105'6;  and  con- 
sequently the  corresponding  number  for  the  volume  of  hydrogen, 
69*3,  expresses  the  relation  in  weight  of  that  gas  also  to  air,  and  so 
do  the  corresponding  numbers  for  all  the  other  gases.  The  numbers 
on  this  scale,  .which  express  the  relative  densities  of  a  volume  of  each 
gas,  and  are  inscribed  in  the  squares  of  column  %,  are  indeed  the 
common  spccijic  gravities  of  the  gases. 
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I. 

Atomic  weight. 


n. 


Oxygen  . 


Gombining 


1     .    .    . 


Pliosphonis .     .    88    .    . 


Combining  DM 

Air  .    . 

1000 

t 

«            ■            a 

1               .            .            . 
1 

1105-6 

4422 

Hjdrogen 


•         • 


0-5 


•  •  • 


0-5 


Chlorine .     .     .  85*5     .     .    . 


69-8 


69-8 


2458 


2453 


The  double  squares^  which  represent  the  combining  measures  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine^  are  divided  into  volumes  by  dotted  lines,  to 
shew  that  the  division  is  imaginary,  the  partition  of  a  combining 
measure,  like  that  of  an  atom  which  it  represents,  being  impossible. 
The  specific  gravities  of  gases  being  merely  the'  relative  weights  of 
equal  volumes,  may  be  expressed  by  the  numbers  in  the  squares  of 
the  first  column ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  being  accordingly 
made  8,  the  specific  gravity  of  any  other  gas  will  either  be  the  same 
number  as  its  atomic  weight,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it.  Or  if  the 
specific  gravity  of  oxygen  be  made  1  or  1000,  the  relation  of  densities 
to  atomic  weights  will  still  be  very  obvious.     (See  page  80). 

The  combining  measures  of  compound  gases,  although  variable, 
have  still  a  constant  and  simple  relation  to  each  other — such  as  1  to  1, 
1  to  2,  or  2  to  3 ;  their  elements  in  combining  suffering  either  no 
condensation,  or  a  definite  and  veiy  simple  change  of  volume.  Hence 
the  density  of  a  compound  gas  may  often  be  calculated  with  more 
precision  from  the  densities  of  its  constituents,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  change  of  volume,  if  any,  which  occurred  in  combination,  than  it 
can  be  determined  by  experiment. 
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To  dedaoe  on  this  principle  the  specific  gravity  of  steam.  Water 
consists  of  single  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  of  which  the 
combining  measure  of  the  first  is  one^  and  that  of  the  second  two 
volumes.  These  /Ar<?^volamesweigh  1105*6 +69*8+69*3=1244*2, 
and  they  form  two  volumes  of  steam ;  of  which  one  volume  must, 
therefore,  weigh  1244*2  divided  by  two,  or  622*1,  which  is,  con- 
sequently, the  calculated  specific  gravity  of  steam,  referred  to  that  of 
air  as  1000.  The  relations  in  volume  of  the  gases  before  and  after 
combination  may  be  thus  exliibited. 

Combining  measure,  or  one    Combining  measure,  or  two    Combining  measure,  or  two 
Yolnme  of  oxygen.  volnmes  of  hydrogen.  vdurnes  of  steanu 


69-3 


69-3 


6221 


6221 


1244-2  1244-2 

It  thus  appears  necessary  to  inscribe  622*1  in  each  volume  of  steam, 
to  make  up  1244*2,  the  known  weight  of  the  two  volumes. 

In  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  equal  measures  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  unite  without  condensation,  so  that  the  product  pos- 
sesses the  united  volumes  of  its  constituent  gases. 


Combining  measure 

of  hydrogen  or  two 

volumes. 


Combining  measure 

of  chlorine  or  two 

volumes. 


Combining  measure  of 

hydrochloric  acid  or  four 

volumes. 


69-8 


69*8 


2453 


2453 


5044*6 


5044-6 


The  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  a  single  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is,  therefore,  obtained  by  dividing  5044*6  by  4,  and  is  1261*1. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  an  elementary  body  which 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  experimentally,  may  sometimes  be 
calculated  firom  the  known  density  of  a  gaseous  compound  containing 
it.  The  density  of  carbon  vapour  may  be  thus  deduced  from  the 
observed  density  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  Assuming  that  the  combin* 
ing  measure  of  carbon  is  double  that  of  oxygen,  as  is  true  of  hydro- 
gen and  several  other  elementary  bodies,  then  carbonic  oxide;  which 
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like  water  consists  of  single  equivalents  of  its  constituents,  will 
resemble  steam  in  its  constitution  also,  and  be  composed  of  one 
voliune  of  oxygen  gas,  and  two  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  condensed 
into  two  volumes.  The  weight  of  a  single  volume  of  carbonic  oxide 
being  972*7,  two  volumes  (1945-4)  may  be  resolved,  as  shewn  in  the 
diagram  below,  into  one  volume  of  oxygen,  1105*6,  and  two  volumes 
of  carbon-vapour,  839-8,  (1945-4— 1105*6  =  839*8)  each  of  which 
it  follows  must  weigh  419*9,  or  420. 


Combining  measure  or 
two  Tolumcs  of  carbonic 
ojdde. 


Combining  measure  or 
one  volume  of  oxygen. 


Combining  measure  or 

two  volumes  of  carbon 

vajwur. 


9727 


972-7 


1105-6. 


a         •      a 


1945-4 


1945-4 


But  the  density  420  thus  assigned  to  carbon  vapour  will  only  be 
true  if  it  corresponds  with  hydrogen  in  its  combining  measure ;  but 
the  combining  measure  of  carbon  vapour  may  as  well  be  one-half 
that  of  hydrogen,  like  that  of  phosphorus,  or  one-sixth,  like  that  of 
sulphur,  and  then  the  density  wiU  be  double  or  six  times  that  sup- 
posed. The  important  conclusion,  however,  that  the  density  of  car- 
bon vapour  is  either  420,  or  some  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of  that 
number,  is  quite  certain. 

The  foUowing  Table  comprises  nearly  all  the  accurate  informa- 
tion which  chemists  at  present  possess  respecting  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  gaseous  bodies.  The  bodies  placed  first  in  the  table  are 
generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  inorganic,  and  those  in  the 
latter  part  to  the  organic  department  of  the  science.  They  are  all 
experimental  results,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  tliree  cases  which 
are  calculated.  The  specific  gravity  of  carbon-vapour  is  assumed 
here  as  six-sixteenths  of  that  of  oxygen  (1105-6). 
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Names  of  SubsUncefl. 


Sulpluir 


Oxygen  .... 
PhosphoiUB. 
Arsenic  .... 
Ilydrogea   . 


Carbou  (hyiiothetical) 


Nil  ruL'^cii . 


Chloriiic 


BromiDe 


lodme. 


Mercury 


Water 


Carbouic  oxide 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen 


Carbonic  acid 


Cfalorocarbonic  acid 


Sulphide  of  carbon 


Proportion  of  an  eq.> 


Specific  Gravity.         1 


in  1  volume,      i  Air  —  1. 


Hydrosulpharic  acid 


dS 

O 

P 

As 
H 

C 

2 

N 

2 

CI 

2 

Br 

2 

I 

2 

Hk 

2 

HO 

2 

■ 

CO 

2 

NO 

CO, 

2 
COCl 

2 
CSa 

2 
HS 

2 


6617 


1105-63 


4855 


10600 


69-26 


414-61 


971-87 


2421-6 


5540 


8716 


6976 


622 


971-2 


1520-4 


1524-5 


3399 


2644-7 


1191-2 


Ob- 


Oxyg.  =  l.iH.  =  1.  servew. 


5983-9 


1000 


3938-3 


9586-6 


626 


375 


878-5 


2189*9 


60097 


7882 


6308-5 


562-6 


875 


1875 


1878-6 


3564-8 


2391*6 


1077-3 


96 


16 


64 


150 


D. 


R. 


D. 


M. 


R. 


6        Calcul. 


14 


85-5 


78 


126 


100-07 


9 


14 


22 


22 


496 


88 


17 


R. 


G-L. 


M. 


D. 


D. 


R. 


Calc. 


C. 


B.  D. 


G.L. 


G.  T. 
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Names  of  Substanoes. 


HypochlorouB  acid 


Cyanogen 


Snlphnrons  add 


Solphorie  add  (anhydrona) . . . 


Chloroaalphinie  add 


Chloride  of  snlplmr. 
AnmioQsadd 


So^hate  of  water  at  848*  ... 


Chloride  of  mercury 


Bromide  of  mensory 


Iodide  ol  mensory 


Bichloride  of  tin, 


Bidiloride  of  titaninm. 


Snlphnret  ol  menniry 


Penta-cUoride  of  phosphoms 


Plnoride  of  nlidnm. 


Chloride  of  cilidam 


Hydrochloric  add 


Proportion  of  an  eq. 


SpecificOkayitt. 


Ob- 


in  1  volume.      |  Air  »  1.   Oxyg.  »  1.  H.  ■*  1.  senrcTB 


ao 

NC, 
T 
SOa 

2 
SO, 
"2" 

SO.  a 

r~ 

SCls 

2 
AbO. 

HO.  SO, 
2 

Hgg 

2 
HgBr 

2 
Hgl 

2 
SnCl. 

2 
TiOg 

2 
HgS 

8 

pa, 

"T 

SiFl, 
8 

sia. 

8 

Ha 

4 


2998*4 


1806*4 


2198 


8000 


4665 


8686 


18850 


1680 


9800 


12160 


15680 


9199-7 


6876 


5510 


8680 


8600 


5939 


1247*4 


26984 

1683-7 

19881 

2718 

4219 

8882*7 
12526 
1519 

8862*8 

10996-6 


48-5 

26 

82 

40 

67*5 

51-5 
198 
24-5 

185*5 

178 


0-L. 


H-D. 


M. 


14184-6    226 


8889-4 


6181-9 


4982-9 


8829 


8255-5 


5870-7 


1128 


77-8 


52-875 


18*25 


D 
M. 

B. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
D. 
D. 
BL 
C\ 
J>. 
D, 
B.A. 
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NaouM  of  Sobstances. 


■Propoitioii  of  an  eq. 
in  I  volume. 


Hydrobitunic  add 


Hydriodio  add 


Hydrocyanic  add 


Chloride  of  cyanogen 


of  nitrogen. 


Fcrande  of  nitrogen 


Ammonia 


Fhoqplmretted  Hydrogen. 


Hydride  of  arsenic 


Terddoride  of  phosphonu  .., 


TercUorideof  anenio. 


Chloride  of  Inamntli 


Iodide  of  aiaenic 


Snbdikride  of  mereoiy 


Snhhnmide  of  mereoiy 


ide  of  boron 


Chloride  of  boron 


Carbmretted  hydrogen. 


HBr 

4 

HI 

4 
HCy 

4 
Cya 

4 
NOg 

4 
NO^ 

4 

NH, 

4 
PH. 

4 

AflH. 

4 

PCI, 

4 

AsCl. 

4 
Bia 

T" 

Afll. 

Hg^g 

4 

Hg,Br 

4 

BP, 

4 

BCl. 

4 
C,H^ 


Specific  G&avitt. 


Air  «■  1.  lOxyg.  «  1.  H.  » 1. 


2781 


4443 


047-6 


2111 


1088-8 


1720 


696-7 


1214 


2696 


4876 


6800*6 


11160 


16100 


8860 


10140 


2812-4 


8942 


659-6 


2469*7 


4017-8 


866-9 


1908*9 


989-3 


1665-4 


689-6 


1097-8 


2487 


4408*6 


5697-7 


10092-1 


14660 


7661 


89*6 


63-6 


18-6 


80-75 


15 


28 


8-6 


17-26 


89 


69*76 


91*5 


Ob- 
aervei 


9170 


2091-2 


8564-8 


606-1 


226-6 


186 


180 


G-L. 


G-L. 


6-L. 


B\ 


C. 


B.&A 


D. 


B. 


D. 


D. 


J. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


J-D. 


D. 


8 
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» 
1 

L*roportiou  of  an  eq.  - 
in  1  volume. 

Specific  Gbavitt. 

Ob- 
servers, 

Names  of  Substances. 

Air  -  1.   ( 

3xg:g.  -l.H  -1. 

McthylcM  (?) 

Cg  Hg 

490 

448 

7 

( 

4 

1 
Olefiantgu 

C4H4 

9d5'2 

891 

14 

T,8, 

4 

Oilgas    

C.H, 

1892 

1711 

28 

F. 

o^^ 

4 

1 

Cetene    

C8B"aa          1 

8007 

7240*8    ins 

D.  P. 

i 

*        i 

Oleenc    

^iB  "la 

287B 

2600-8 

42 

r\ 

4 

1 

Elceeoe   

C,»Hig 

4071 

8681'6 

63 

V, 

4 

Amilciie                       ,  -  - 

Cji,  H20 

5061 

4576*6 

70 

C". 

4 

Naphthaline    

^ao  Hb 

4528 

4072 

64 

D. 

4 

Ponmaphthaline 

CjoHia 

6741 

•     6096 

96 

D. 

4 

1 

Benzene  (benzole)   

CiaHj 

2770 

2605 

89 

M. 

4 

1 

Terebeue 

Cao^ie 
4 

4765 

4809 

68 

D. 

Citrene   

Cao^it 

4891 

,    4422-8 

68 

C". 

/ 

4 

Retinaphtha    

^14^8 

8280 

2921 

46 

P.W. 

4 

1 

Retinilc  

CifHjg 

4242 

'    8836 

60 

P.W. 

4 

Retinole 

Sweet  oil  of  wine    

1         ^^3  a  "  I  • 

7110 
9476 
8965 

6429-7 
866»'8 
3582 

104 

186 

Ii7 

40 

P.W. 

R. 

M. 

C". 

4 
CaHp 

Volatile  sweet  oil  of  ether  . . . 

Meritylene , 

2 

2805 

2836*5 

4 
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Names  of  Substances. 


Proportioii  of  an  eq. 
in  1  yoliune. 


Woodspirit 


Methylic  etiier 


Metihyfic    ether    (monochlo- 
linoted)  

;  MethyUc  ether  (bichlorinated) 

i 

I 

MethylSc  ether  (perchlorinated) 


Formic  add  at  821'8''  F. 


SnlpHde  of  methyl 


Chloride  of  carbon 


Chloride  of  carbon  (another)  . 


Chloride  of  caifaon  (another) . 


Chloride  of  methyl 


Chloride  of  methyl  (mono- 
chlorinated) 


Fluoride  of  methyl 


lodi^  of  methyl. 


Sulphate  of  methyl,, 


Nitraite  of  methyl 


Fonniftte  of  methyl 


Acetate  of  methyl 


CaH4  0, 

4 
C,H,Q 

2 
Ca  Ha  CIO 

2 
Ca  HCl.  0 

"e 

CgClaO 
3 

Ca  Ha  O4 

4 
CaH.S 

CaCl^ 
4 

C4CI4 
4 

c,a. 


SpECif ic  Gravity. 


Air*  1.    Oxyg.  =  l.;H.«l. 


CaH.a 

4 
kjq  Ha  Clg 

4 
C,H,F 

4 
CaH.I 
'4 
Ca  H,  O,  SOa 

2 

Ca  H,  O,  NO, 

2 

CaH,0,CaHO, 


CaH.O.C^H.O. 


■ »     ■    g.g« 


1120 


1617 


S908 


2115 


4670 


1610 


6867 


6880 


5820 


8167 


1731 


8012 


1166 


4888 


4565 


2658 


2084 


5563 


1012-8 


1462-8 


8529'6 


1912-6 


4228-2 


1456 


5667-8 


4820 


62681 


16 

28 

57*5 

80-66 

62-75 

28 

94 

77 

88 


Ob- 

senrers. 

D.P. 


Id, 


7876-6    1X8-6 


1565-4 


2724 


25*25 


42-5 


R. 


R. 


Id, 


B. 


Id. 


B. 


K 


Id. 


D.P. 


1072-5    I  16-5 


4415-8 


41281 


2399-6 


1884-6 


2317-7 


70-6 


68 


a8'6 


80 


37 


D.P. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 
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Names  of  Substances. 


Methylal. 


Alcohol 


Mensaptan 


Ether 


Salphmret  of  ethyl 


Chloride  of  ethyl. 


Chloride   of    ethyl    (mono- 
chlorinated)     

Chlorideof  ethyl  (bichlorinated) 


Chlorideof  ethyl  (trichlorinated) 


Chloride  of  ethyl  (qnadrichlo- 
rinated)  


Iodide  of  ethyl 


Nitrou  ether 


ChlGVOcarhonic  ether 


Sn^urooa  ether 


Oxalic  ether 


Silicic  ether  (trihinc). 


Borie  ether  (tribinc) 


Acetic  ether 


Proportion  of  an  eq. 
in  1  volume. 


Cs  H.  O4 

4 
C4  H,  O, 

4 
C4  Ha  S, 

4 

C^H^O 

2 
C4H5S 

2 

C4H,a 

4 
C4  H4  CI, 

4 
C4  H,  CI, 

4 

C4  H,  g^ 

4 
C4Haa 

4 

C4H,I 

4 

C4  H,  0,  NO, 

4 

C4H5O,  CgO.Cl 


C4  H,  O,  SOg 

2 
C4  Hg  0,  C,  O, 

2 
8C4  H.  O,  SiO, 

8 
8C4  H,  0,  BO, 


C4H,0,  C4H,0, 


Specific  Oravitt. 

Ob- 
serrers. 

Air»l. 

Oxyg.  «1.H.«1. 

2625 

2874 

88 

M\ 

1618 

1458*7 

23 

6-L. 

2826 

2103-4 

81 

B. 

2586 

2888-5 

87 

0-L. 

8100 

2808-4 

45 

R. 

2299 

2006-6 

42-25 

T. 

8478 

8145-2 

49*5 

R. 

4580 

4096-5 

66*75 

R. 

5799 

5244-1 

84 

Id, 

6975 

6807-6 

101-25 

Id, 

5475 

4951-2 

77-5 

O.L. 

2626 

2874*7 

87-5 

D.B\ 

8829 

8462*6 

54-25 

D. 

4780 

4828 

69 

KAB. 

5087 

4600-8 

78 

D.B'. 

7210 

6521 

104 

S. 

5140 

4649 

72 

Biffi. 

8067 

2778-5 

44 

U. 
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Names  of  SnlMtmees. 


Benzaic  ether 


Snecuiio  etiier. 


fifioiinicic  ether. 


CRnanthifi  ether 


Dotdi  liquid. 


ftonide  of  deflant  get 


CUonl 


CUorofiirm 


Aldehyde  . 


Akvni 


ie  acid  at  482^  F. 


Chloraoetie  add 


Acetone 


Ti#yiffyiw  acid 


HTdride  of  laHcjrl 


•  • 


Camphor. 


Unthane 


Proportioii  of  an  eq. 
m  1  volume. 


^♦H.O.C.^H.O, 


C^H.O,C^H,0, 


C^H.O.C.oH.O, 


C^H^OjCi^HigOg 


2 

C^  H,  CI,  Ha 

4 
C^  H,  Br,  HBr 

4 
C4  HQ,  O, 

4 

c^  Ha, 

4 
C4  H4  Oa 

4 
C^He  As 

2~ 
C4  H^  O4 

4 
C^  HCl,  O4 

4 

C«  H.  O, 

4 

Cx4Ha04 

4 

Ci4Ha04 

4 

4 

4 
C.NH,04 


Specific  Gravitt. 
Air  =  1.  Oxyg.  -  1.  H.  - 1. 


5409 


6220 


4850 


10508 


3448 


6485 


5180 


4190 


1582 


7184 


2080 


5800 


2019 


4270 


4276 


6400 


5468 


8096 


4899 


5624*8 


48941 


9502-5 


8118-5 


5864-5 


4689-1 


8797-2 


1885*4 


6496*6 


1879-8 


4792-9 


1825-8 


8861*4 


8867*1 


5787*6 


4945*7 


2800 


71 


87 


70 


150 


49-5 


94 


78*75 


65*78 


22 


105 


80 


81-75 


29 


61 


61 


86 


76 


44-5 


Ob- 
serrers. 

Id. 


M. 


L.&P. 


0-L.D. 


D. 


D. 


L. 


B. 


C." 


D. 


Id, 


D.M. 


P. 


B. 


Id. 


Id, 
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After  the  name  of  each  substance  in  the  preceding  table  is  given 
the  formula  of  its  equivalent^  which  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
volumes  of  vapour  which  the  equivalent  gives  and  the  combining 
measure  contains.  The  equivalent  thus  divided  therefore  expresses 
the  composition  of  a  single  volume  of  the  vapour.  The  first  column 
of  numbers  oontams  the  specific  gravities  referred  to  air  as  1000 ;  the 
second,  in  which  the  specific  gravities  are  expressed  with  reference 
to  that  of  oxygen  as  1000,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  former  specific 
gravities  by  1105*6,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas.  In  the  third 
column,  the  specific  gravities  are  referred  to  hydrogen  as  1 ;  and 
consequently  the  number  for  any  vapour  expresses  how  many  times 
that  vapour  is  heavier  than  hydrogen.  The  numbers  of  this  column 
only  are  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  equivalents,  and  are  therefore 
the  theoretical  densities :  if  divided  by  16  they  give  corresponding 
theoretical  densities  on  the  scale  of  oxygen  equal  to  1 ;  or  if  divided 
by  14'4}16  (the  number  of  times  which  air  is  heavier  than  hydrogen) 
they  give  the  theoretical  densities  on  the  scale  of  air  equal  to  1.  The 
letter  or  letters  in  the  last  column  refer  to  the  name  of  the  observer 
on  whose  authority  the  experimental  specific  gravities  of  the  first  and 
second  columns  of  numbers  are  given.* 

An  extraordinary  variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  at 
different  temperatures  was  obvserved  by  M.  Dumas,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  M.  Cahours  and  M.  Bineau^t  and  the  anomaly  found  to 
extend  to  certain  acids  allied  to  the  acetic ;  namely  formic,  butyrio, 
and  valerianic  acids.  Thus  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  (H  O,  C4  Hg  O3), 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  3200  at  125°  Centig.,  2480  at  160°  C, 
2220  at  200°,  2090  at  230°,  2080  at  250°,  and  retains  the  last 
specific  gravity,  which  corresponds  with  the  theoretical  density  of 
four  volumes  from  one  equivalent^  at  higher  temperatures;  the 
observation  being  made  up  to  338°  C.  This  vapour  has,  indeed,  been 
observed  with  a  density  so  great  as  3950,  under  reduced  pressure,  and 
at  a  low  temperature,  namely  69°  Pahr.  The  variation  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  considering  the  acid  to  be  bibasic  at  low  tempera- 

♦  A  significB  Felix  d'Aroet;  B,  Biuucn;  B',  Benrd;  BA,  Biot  and  Arago;  BD, 
Bendiiu  and  Dolong ;  C,  Colin ;  C\  Cnukahankfl ;  C",  Cahonn ;  D,  Dumas ;  BB, 
Dnmas  and  Bonssingault ;  DB*,  Dumas  and  P.  BouUay ;  DP,  Dumas  and  Pdigot ;  £ 
Ebelmen;  £  and  B,  Ebelmen  and  Bouquet;  F,  Fremy;  G-L,  Gay-Lnasaei  GT 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard ;  L,  liebig ;  LP,  Liebig  and  Pelouze ;  M,  Mitscherlich ;  M', 
Malaguti ;  P.  Piria ;  PW,  Peletier  and  Walter ;  R,  Regnanlt ;  TS,  Theodore  de  Saussure. 
The  table  itself  is  that  given  by  M.  Btodrimont  in  his  excellent  Traite  de  Chimie,  some- 
what modified  and  extended. 

t  Annalea  de  Chimie,  &c.  3*  ser.  t.  xviii.  p,  226. 
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tores,  with  a  donble  equivalent  and  double  density,  and  to  aasuiiie 
progressively  tlie  molecnlar  fonn  and  single  density  of  the  monobasic 
acid,  as  the  temperatore  rises.  The  acid  undergoes  no  permanent  or 
constitutional  alteration  at  the  highest  of  the  tempezatnrea  specified, 
bat  condenses  again  in  possession  of  all  its  usual  propertfcs. 

Butyric  acid  has  a  density  of  3680  at  l??"^  &,  whidi  Ms  to  8070 
at  £61^  C,  and  remains  the  same  at  830°  C.  Yalerianic  aeid  gave 
similar  results,  but  the  variation  was  kss  excessive  (Cahouis.) 

Formic  acid  vapour  was  observed  by  M.  Bineau  with  a  specific 
gravity  as  high  as  3230,  under  a  pressure  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  an 
atmosphere,  and  at  the  temperature  of  &1°  F.,  while  it  rarefied  to 
1610  at  416°  Fahr.,  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure.  The  two 
sorts  of  molecular  groups  of  this  acid  correspond  respectively  with  the 
specific  gravities,  1590  and  3180;  in  the  first  case  the  ordinary 
equivalent  (C2  H  O3  +  H  O)  gives  four,  and  in  the  second  two 
equivalents  of  vapour. 

The  acetic  and  other  acids  of  this  class  were  formerly  supposed  to 
give  three  volumes  of  vapour,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  propor- 
tions of  three  and  six  volumes  exist  at  all,  or  that  the  vapourous  mole- 
cule of  compound  bodies  is  ever  divisible  except  by  2, 4,  or  8.  Three 
compounds  of  silicium  form  exceptions  to  this  rule — the  chloride 
Si  CI3,  and  the  corresponding  fluoride  and  ether,  which  give  three 
volumes.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  analogy  which  subsists 
between  silicic  add,  and  the  titanic  add  and  fainoxide  of  tin,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  diminish  the  equivalent  of  silicium  one-third,  repre- 
senting silidc  acid  by  Si  O2  j  and,  in  consequence,  the  chloride  and 
fluoride  of  silidum  and  silicic  ether  would  possess,  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  a  molecule  divisible  by  2.  Two  ehlorinated  compounds  of 
methyl  and  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  are  the  only  other  substances 
of  which  the  equivalents  are  divided  in  the  table  by  6  or  3. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  oil  of  vitriol  H  O,  S  O3,  was 
found  to  vary  from  2500  at  630°  Fahr.,  to  1680  at  928°  Fahr.  This 
substance  should  have  a  density  of  1640  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
union  of  the  anhvdrous  acnd  and  water  without  condensation :  a  num- 
ber  which  corresponds  sufiicieiitly  well  with  observations  of  the  density 
made  at  temperatures  above  750°  Falu*.  But  the  vapours  of  the  acids 
are  not  the  only  bodies  which  present  such  anomalies;  the  oils  of 
aniseed  and  fennel,  which  are  perfectly  neutral,  ofier  similar  results. 
Thus  the  vapour  of  the  oil  of  aniseed  varies  in  specific  gravity  from 
5980  at  473°  Fahr.  to  5190  at  640°  Fahr. ;  its  theoretical  density- 
being  5180.     The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  compound  ethers. 
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and  a  large  number  of  the  volatile  oils,  particularly  the  pure  hydro- 
carbon oils,  famish,  at  from  60  to  80  degrees  above  the  boiling 
point,  numbers  which  accord  closely  with  theory. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  pentachloiide  of  phosphorus,  taken  by 
M.  Mitscherlich  at  835^  Fahr.,  is  represented  by  4850, which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  molecule  of  this  compound  gives  six  volumes 
of  vapour.  But  M.  Cahours  finds  that  the  density  of  this  vapour 
varies  with  the  temperature,  from  4990  at  374^  to  3656  at  621^: 
about  554^  the  density  is  3680,  which  corresponds  with  eight 
volumes  of  vapour. 

From  these  tables,  it  appears  that  a  simple  relation  alwajrs  subsists 
between  the  combining  measures  of  difierent  bodies  in  the  gaseous 
state: 

That  the  combining  measure  of  a  few  bodies  is  the  same  as  that  of 
oxygen,  or  one  volume;  of  a  hurge  number,  double  that  of  oxygen, 
or  two  volumes;  and  of  a  still  larger  number,  four  times  that  of 
oxygen,  or /our  volumes ;  while  combining  measures  of  other  num. 
bers  of  volumes,  such  as  three  and  six,  or  of  fractional  portions  of 
one  volume,  such  as  one-third,  are  comparatively  rare : 

That  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  may  be  calculated  from  its  atomic 
weight,  or  the  atomic  weight  from  the  specific  gravity,  as  they  are 
necessarily  related  to  each  other.  Thus,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  vapour  like  that  of  phosphorus,  of  which  the  combining  measure  is 
one  volume,  or  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen.  The  specific  gravities 
of  two  bodies,  of  which  the  volumes  of  the  atoms  are  the  same, 
must  obviously  be  as  the  weights  of  these  atoms.  Hence,  8  and  32 
being  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  and  1105*6,  the 
known  specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  the  specific  gravity  of  phosphorus 
vapour  is  obtained  by  the  following  proportion— 

8  :  32  : :  1105.6  :  4422 
=s  sp.  gr.  of  phosphorus  vapour. 

Secondly,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapour  like  that  of 
fluorine,  of  which  the  combining  measure  is  assumed  to  be  two 
volumes,  or  double  that  of  oxygen.  The  atomic  weight  of  fluorine 
18-70, 

8  :  18-70 ::  1105.6  :  2584'34  = 
twice  the  specific  gravity  of  fluorine,  beuig  the  weight  of  two 
volumes,  and  the  specific  gravity  required  is  1292*17. 

These  cases  are  examples  of  a  general  rule,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  body  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  body  by  1105*6,  the  specific  gravity  of 
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Gxjgm,  and  dividing  by  8.  The  nnmber  thus  found  must  then  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  volumes  which  are  known  to  compose  the 
combining  measure  of  the  vapour. 

The  specific  gravities  thus  calculated  are  generally  more  accurate 
than  those  obtained  by  direct  experiment^  firom  the  circumstance 
that  the  operation  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  is  generally 
less  susceptible  of  precision^  than  the  chemical  analyses  on  which  the 
atomic  weights  are  founded.  The  densities  of  vapours,  taken  only  a 
few  degrees  above  their  condensing  points,  are  generally  a  little 
greater  than  the  truth,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  their  physical  consti- 
tution which  was  formerly  explained  (page  76).  Of  such  bodies, 
therefore,  the  theovetical  is  a  necessary  check  upon  the  experimental 
density. 

sscnoir  iv. — jsjblation  betwisen  the  cbtstalune  form  and  atokic 

ooKsnTunoK  of  bodies — isomobphism. 

Bodies  on  passing  from  the  gaseous  or  liquid  to  the  solid  state 
generally  present  themselves  in  crystals,  or  regular  geometrical  figures, 
which  are  the  larger  and  more  distinct  the  more  slowly  and  gradually 
they  are  produced.  Their  formation  is  readily  observed  in  the  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  a  solution  of  sea-salt,  or  in  the  slow  cooling 
of  a  hot  and  saturated  solution  of  alum,  which  salts  assume  the  forms 
of  the  cube  and  regular  octohedron.  The  crystalline  form  of  a  body 
is  constant,  or  subject  only  to  certain  geometrical  modifications  which 
can  be  calculated,  and  is  most  serviceable  as  a  physical  character  for 
distinguishing  salts  and  minerals.  Between  bodies  of  similar  atomic 
constitution,  a  relation  in  form  has  been  observed  of  great  interest 
and  beauty,  which  now  forms  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  physical 
science,  like  the  subjects  of  atomic  weights  and  volumes  just  con- 
sidered. 

Gay-Lussac  first  made  the  remark  that  a  crystal  of  potash-alum 
transferred  to  a  solution  of  ammonia-alum  continued  to  increase 
without  its  form  being  modified,  and  might  thus  be  covered  with 
alternate  layers  of  the  two  alums,  preserving  its  regularity  and  proper 
crystalline  figure.  M.  Beudant  afterwards  observed  that  other  bodies, 
such  as  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  might  present  themselves  in 
crystals  of  the  same  form  and  angles,  although  the  form  was  not  a 
simple  one  like  that  of  alum.  But  M.  Mitscherlich  first  recognised 
this  correspondence  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  prove  that  it 
was  a  general  consequence  of  similarity  of  composition  in  different 
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bodies.  To  the  relation  in  fonn  he  applied  tlie  term  isomorphism, 
(from  liToc,  eqnal,  and  fiopffi,  shape)  ^  and  distinguished  bodies  which 
assume  the  same  figure  as  isomorpkous,  or  (in  the  same  sense)  as 
similiform  bodies.  The  law  at  which  he  arrived  is  as  follows : — 
''  The  same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way  prodace 
the  same  crystalline  form;  and  crystalline  form  is  independent  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  determined  only  by  their 
number  and  relative  position/' 

This  law  has  not  been  established  in  all  its  generality,  but  perhaps 
no  fact  is  certainly  known  which  is  inconsistent  with  it,  while  an  in- 
disposition which  certain  classes  of  elements  have  to  form  compounds 
at  all  similar  in  composition  to  those  formed  by  other  classes,  limits 
the  cases  for  comparison,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  trace  the  law, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  elements,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  them. 

The  relation  of  isomorphism  is  most  frequently  observed  between 
salts,  from  their  superior  aptitude  to  form  good  crystals.  Thus  the 
arseniate  and  phosphate  of  soda  are  obtained  in  the  same  form,  and 
are  exactly  alike  in  composition,  each  salt  containing  one  proportion 
of  acid,  two  of  soda,  and  one  of  water  as  bases,  together  with  twenty- 
four  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization.  With  a  different  proportion  of 
water  of  crystallization,  namely,  with  fourteen  atoms,  and  the  other 
constituents  unchanged,  the  crystalline  form  is  totally  difl*erent,  but 
is  again  the  same  in  both  salts.  For  every  arseniate,  there  is  a  phos- 
phate corresponding  in  composition,  and  identical  in  form ;  the 
isomorphism  of  these  two  classes  of  salts  is  indeed  perfect.  The 
arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  contain  each  five  proportions  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus  respectively,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
themselves  isomorphous,  although  the  fact  cannot  be  demonstrated,  as 
the  acids  do  not  crystallize.  The  elements,  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  are 
also  known  to  be  isomorphous :  and  the  isomorphism  of  their  acids 
and  salts  is  referred  to  the  isomorphism  of  the  elements  themselves ; 
isomorphous  compounds  in  general  appearing  to  arise  from  isomor- 
phous elements  uniting  in  the  same  manner  ¥rith  the  same  substance. 

The  isomorphism  of  the  sulphate,  seleniate,  chromate,  and  manga- 
nate  of  the  same  base  is  likewise  clear  and  easily  observed ;  each  of 
the  acids  in  these  cases  containing  three  proportions  of  oxygen  to 
one  of  selenium,  sidphur,  chromium,  and  manganese,  themselves  pre- 
sumed to  be  isomorphous. 

Of  bases,  the  isomorphism  of  the  class  consisting  of  magnesia, 
oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  cadmium,  and  the  protoxides  of  nickel,  iron 
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and  cobalt^  is  well  marked  in  the  salts  which  they  fonn  with  a  com- 
mon add^  and  is  particularly  observable  in  the  doable  salts  of  these 
oxides,  such  as  the  sulpliate  of  magnesia  and  potash,  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  potash,  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash,  which  have  all  six  atoms 
of  water  and  a  common  form.  The  sulphates  themselves  of  these 
bases  differ,  most  of  them  affecting  seven  atoms  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization, while  the  sulphate  of  copper  affects  five ;  but  those  with  the 
seven  may  likewise  be  crystallized  in  favourable  circumstances  with 
five  atoms  of  water,  and  then  assume  the  form  of  the  copper  salt, 
thus  exhibiting  a  second  isomorphism  like  the  arseniate  and  phos- 
phate of  soda. 

The  sesquioxides  of  the  same  class  of  metals  with  alumina  and  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  which  consist  of  two  atoms  of  metal  and  three 
of  oxygen,  also  afford  an  instnictive  example  of  isomorphism,  particu- 
larly in  their  double  salts.  The  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with 
sulphate  of  potash  and  twenty-four  atoms  of  water,  forms  a  double 
salt  having  the  octohedral  form  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  or 
common  alum,  the  same  astringent  taste,  with  other  physical  and 
chemical  properties  so  similar,  that  the  two  salts  can  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  salt  is  called  iron  alum,  and 
there  are  corresponding  manganese  and  chrome  alums,  neither  of 
which  contains  alumina,  but  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese  and  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium  in  its  place,  with  the  proportions  of  acid  and  water 
which  exist  in  common  alum.  In  all  these  salts  another  substitution 
may  occur  without  change  of  form;  namely,  that  of  soda  or  oxide  of 
ammoniimi  for  the  potash  in  the  sulphate  of  potash,  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  what  are  called  soda  and  ammonia  alums. 

Certain  facts  have  been  supposed  to  militate  against  the  principles 
of  isomorphism,  which  require  consideration. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  corresponding  angles  of  crystals  reputed 
isomorphous  are  not  always  exactly  equal,  but  are  sometimes  found  to 
differ  two  or  three  degrees,  although  the  errors  of  observation  in  good 
crystals  rarely  exceed  10'  or  20'  of  a  degree.  But  it  has  been  shewn 
by  Mitscherlich  that  a  difference  may  exist  between  the  inclinations 
of  two  series  of  similar  faces  in  different  specimens  of  the  same  salt, 
of  59';  while  it  is  also  knowu  that  the  angles  of  a  crystal  alter  sen- 
sibly in  their  relative  dimensions  with  a  change  of  temperature 
(page  3).     The  angles  of  crystals  are,  therefore,  affected  in  their 
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values  within  small  limits  by  causes  of  an  accidental  character, 
and  absolute  identity  in  crystalline  form  may  require  the  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  which  are  not  found  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  producing  many  crystals^  which  are  still  truly  isomor- 
phous. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  inequalities  which  have  been  ob- 
served between  the  angles  of  certain  isomorphous  crystals: — 


lAcmhoidalform. 

Caibonate  of  manganese  (diallogite)    . 

103** 

« 

lime  (calc-spar) 

105^  5' 

u' 

lime  and  mngnftria  (dolomite) 

106''  15' 

«c 

magneflia  (giobertite) 

lOr  25' 

tt 

iron  (spathic  iron) 

lor 

<«. 

zinc  (smitbsonite) 

107**  40* 

Sptare  pHsmaUe  wiik  rhomhoidaH  bate^ 

Carbonate  of  lime  (arragonite)   ....  116°  5' 

lead  (eerose)  ....  117^ 

ttiontiaB  (starontiamtc)   .        .        .  117°  82' 

baiyta  (withflrite)  .        .  US'*  57' 

Sulphate  of  baiyta 10^42' 

lead  (anglesite) 103'' 42' 

strontia  (cdestine)    ....  104'' SO' 


cc 


2.  It  appears  that  the  same  body  may  assume  in  Afferent  circum- 
stances two  forms  which  are  totally  dissimilar^  and  have  no  relation 
to  each  other.  Thus  sulphur  on  crystallizing  from  solution  in  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  or  in  oil  of  turpentine^  at  a  temperature  under 
100^,  forms  octohedrons  with  rhombic  bases,  but  when  melted  by 
itself  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism  on  solidifying  at  232^.  These  are  incompatible  crys- 
talline forms,  as  they  cannot  be  derived  from  one  common  form. 
Carbon  occurs  in  the  diamond  in  regular  octohedrons,  and  in  graphite 
or  plumbago  in  six-sided  plates,  fmns  which  are  likewise  incompati- 
ble. Sulphur  and  charcoal  have  each,  therefore,  two  crystalline 
forms,  and  are  said  to  be  dimorphous,  (from  2cc>  twice,  and  ^opfi^, 
shape).  Carbonate  of  lime  is  another  familiar  instance  of  dimorphism, 
forming  two  mineral  species,  calc-spar  and  arragonite,  which  are 
identical  in  composition,   but  differ  entirely  in  ciystaUine  form. 
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O.  Bose  has  shewn  that  the  first  or  second  of  the$e  forms  may  be  given 
to  the  granular  carbonate  of  lime  formed  artificially,  according  as  it 
is  precipitated  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  near  the  boiling  point 
of  wateri  Of  its  two  forms,  carbonate  of  lime  most  frequently 
affects  that  of  calc-spar :  but  carbonate  of  lead,  which  assumes  the 
same  two  forms,  and  is  therefore  isodimorphous  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  chiefly  affects  that  of  arragonite,  and  is  very  rarely  found  in 
the  other  form.  Had  these  carbonates,  therefore,  been  each  known 
only  in  its  common  form,  their  isomorphism  would  not  have  been 
suspected, — an  important  observation,  as  the  want  of  isomorphism 
between  certain  other  bodies  may  be  caused  by  their  being  really 
dimorphous,  although  the  two  forms  have  not  yet  been  perceived. 
Crystallization  in  three  forms  is  not  unknown :  thus  titanic  acid  is 
found  in  three  distinct  forms,  as  the  minerals  rutile,  brookite,  and 
fluiatase. 

8.  The  observation  of  the  isomorphism  of  bodies  is  of  the  greatest 
value  as  an  indication  that  they  possess  a  similar  constitution,  and 
contain  a  like  number  of  atoms  of  their  constituents.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  most  perfect  coincidence  in  form  is  likewise 
observed  between  certain  bodies  which  are  quite  different  in  composi* 
tion.  Thus  bisulphate  of  potash  is  dimorphous,  and  ciystallizes  in 
one  of  the  two  forms  of  sulphur  (Mitsclierlich).  Nitrate  of  potash  in 
common  nitre  has  the  form  of  arragonite,  and  occurs  also,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  in  microscopic  crystals  in  the  form  of  calc-spar. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  again,  has  the  form  of  calc-spar.  Permanganate 
of  baryta  and  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  likewise  crystallize  in 
one  form.  Between  the  first  pair,  sulphur  and  bisulphate  of  potash, 
the  absence  of  all  analogy  in  composition  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
notwithstanding  their  isomorphism.  Between  nitrate  of  potash  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  between  permanganate  of  baryta  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  no  similarity  of  composition,  on  the 
ordinary  view  which  is  taken  of  the  constitution  of  these  salts,  but 
both  of  these  pairs  have  been  assimilated,  in  speculative  views  of  their 
constitution  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnston*  in  regard  to  the  first  pair, 
and  by  Dr.  Clarkt  in  regard  to  the  second,  which  merit  consideration, 
although  the  hypotheses  cannot  be  both  correct,  as  they  are  based 


*  Philosophical  Magazine,  third  series,  vol.  xii.  page  480. 
t  BecordB  of  General  Science,  vol.  iv.  page  45. 
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upon  inoompatible  data.  To  these  may  be  added^  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  with  perclilorate  and  permanganate  of  potash :  BaOj  8O3  with 
KO,  CIO7  and  KO^  Mn^  O7.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesia:  Sb  S3  with  MgO^  8O3  +  7HO.  Borax  with 
augite^  labradorite  and  anorthite^  quartz  and  chabasite^  mohsite  and 
eudialite^  anatase  and  apophyllite,  zircon  and  wemeritej  manganite 
and  prehnite.  Copper  pyrites^  Cu  Fe  S^^  has  also  the  same  form  as 
braunite  or  sesquioxide  of  manganese^  Mn^  O3.  Leucite  and  anal- 
cime  both  belong  to  the  regular  system^  and  are  aluminous  silicates 
of  similar  composition;  but^  while  the  first  contains  one  equivalent 
of  potash^  the  other  contains  one  equivalent  of  soda  +  2H0. 

The  nitrite  of  lead  has  the  same  octohedral  figure  as  the  nitrate  of 
lead,  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen  less  in  its  acid. 

Of  examples  of  identity  of  crystalline  form  without  any  well- 
established  relation  in  composition,  many  others  might  be  quoted,  if 
occurrence  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  cube  and  regular  octohedron 
should  be  allowed  to  constitute  isomorphism.  For  example :  carbon, 
sea-salt,  arsenious  acid,  galena,  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and 
alum,  all  occur  in  octohedrons,  although  they  are  no  way  related  in 
composition.  But  these  simple  forms  are  so  common,  that  they  can 
be  held  as  affording  no  proof  of  isomorphism,  unless  in  cases  where  it 
is  to  be  expected  from  admitted  similarity  of  composition,  as  between 
the  different  alums,  or  between  chrome  iron  and  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  Cr^  O3,  FeO  and  Fe^  O3,  FeO. 

But  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  such  apparently  fortuitous 
coincidences  in  form,  isomorphism  must  still  be  considered  as  the 
surest  criterion  of  similarity  of  composition  which  we  possess.  Truly 
isomorphous  bodies  generally  correspond  in  a  variety  of  other  proper- 
ties besides  external  form.  Arsenic  and  phosphorus  resemble  each 
other  remarkably  in  odour,  although  the  one  is  a  metal  and  the  other 
a  non-metallic  body,  while  the  corresponding  arseniates  and  phos- 
phates agree  in  taste,  in  solubility,  in  the  degree  of  force  with  which 
they  retain  water  of  crystallization,  and  in  various  other  properties* 
The  seleniate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  ten  atoms  of  water,  which 
are  isomorphous,  are  both  efflorescent  salts,  and  correspond  in  solu- 
bility, even  so  fiekr  as  to  agree  in  an  unwonted  deviation  from  the 
usually  observed  increasing  rate  of  solubility  at  high  temperatures, 
both  salts  being  more  soluble  in  water  at  100°  than  at  212®.  In 
fact,  isomorphism    appears  to  be   always   accompanied  by  many 
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common  properties^  and  to  be  the  feature  which  indicates  the  closest 
relationship  between  bodies. 

It  ^ill  afterwards  appear  that  the  more  nearly  bodies  agree  in 
composition^  they  are  the  more  likely  to  act  as  solvents  of  each  other, 
or  to  be  miscible  in  the  liquid  form.  An  attraction  for  each  other  of 
the  same  character  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  easy  blending  together 
of  the  particles  of  isomorphous  bodies,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating them  after  they  are  once  dissolved  in  a  common  menstruum; 
such  isomorphous  salts  as  the  permanganate  and  perchlorate  of 
potash  may,  indeed,  crystallize  apart  from  the  same  solution,  owing 
to  a  considerable  difference  of  solubility;  and  potash-alum  may  be 
purified,  in  a  great  measure,  by  crystallization,  from  iron-alum, 
which  is  more  soluble,  and  remains  in  the  mother-liquor ;  but  most 
isomorphous  salts,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  or 
the  iodide  and  chloride  of  potassium,  when  once  dissolved  together, 
do  not  crystallize  apart,  but  compose  homogeneous  crystals,  which 
are  mixtures  of  the  two  salts  in  indefinite  proportions.  This  inter- 
mixture of  isomorphous  compounds  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
minerals,  and  was  quite  inexplicable,  and  appeared  to  militate  against 
the  doctrine  of  combination  in  definite  proportions,  till  the  power  of 
isomorphous  bodies  to  replace  each  other  in  compounds  was  recog- 
nized as  a  law  of  nature.  Thus,  in  garnet,  which  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  AI2  O3,  Si  Og  +  SGaO  Si  O3,  the  alumina  is  found 
often  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peroxide 
of  iron ;  while  the  lime,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  exchanged  wholly 
or  in  part  for  protoxide  of  iron,  or  for  magnesia,  without  the  proper 
crystalline  character  of  the  mineral  being  destroyed.  Hence  the 
composition  of  mineral  species  is  most  properly  expressed  by  general 
formulae,  where  a  letter,  such  as  B,  expresses  an  equivalent  of  metal 
which  may  be  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  &c. : — 

The  Pyroxenes  by  3E0,  2Si  O3. 

The  Epidotes  by  8E0,  2AL|  O3,  3Si  O3. 


*^*  The  vnrionB  formB  of  crystals  were  first  happfly  described  by  Professor  Weiss,  of 
Berlin,  by  reference  to  "  crystalline  aies,"  which  are  three  straight  lines  passing  through 
the  same  point,  and  terminating  in  the  snrfaces  or  angles  of  the  crystaL  The  simplest 
case  is  that  in  which  the  three  axes  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  equal  in 
length,  as  represented  (fig.  51) ;  e  being  the  vertical,  and  a  and  h  the  two  horizontal 
axes.    A  crystal  is  formed  by  applying  planes  in  three  principal  ways  to  these  axes. 

1.  By  applying  six  planes  so  that  each  shall  be  perpendicuhir  to  one  axis  and  parallel 


isoitoapinsii. 


Mmanlf  tmntd,  ths  cnbe  (fig.  B2), 
<■  temiiulc  in  tlie  centre  of  each  of  the  ni  ba*  of  tike  eryiti]. 


8.  Bj  applying  aae  pUne  to  an  citremitf  of  each  of  the  three  ues,  ob  to  the  poinia 
a,  i,  ud  c  (lig.  Gl),  and  aeiea  pUnea  id  the  same  laaoner  to  other  eitrcrnitieti,  (he  regular 
octohednin  It  inodoced,  of  irhirh  the  eight  facea  or  pinna  are  all  r^uiUlcral  Irinnglca 
(fig.  S3).     The  Bie*  here  terminate  ia  the  ang;1(»  of  the  i:ry»Ui. 

S.  The  plane  ma;  be  applied  to  the  cjtramilic*  of  two  aiei.  and  he  parallel  to  the 
third,  which  will  require  twelve  pianca  to  cloae  the  figure,  and  give  rise  to  the  rhombic 
m  (flg.  54). 
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In  ihrsc  three  principal  fornia,  (he  phiucs  art  applic/1  lolbc  nitaat  iijuiil  dicUnco  from 
the  centre.  Thci  may  aitu  cut  (he  aiea  at  imcqual  dlBUuiies  !rota  the  centre,  giving  riw 
to  tour  other  leas  osusl  tormi. 

A  body  in  crystalluing  may  qhiudc  any  of  theac  form:',  [he  only  thing  constant  being 
the  cryatalliuc  aia.  llcuce  common  salt  cryttalliici  hulfa  in  ihc  cube  and  octohedron, 
Mlthoogh  moel  uaually  in  the  former  (igurci  aud  (be  inugnellc  oiide  of  iron  both  in  the 
octohedron  and  rhombic  dodccabcdron.  A  body  may  even  assume  aeveral  ol  IhcBC  fonni 
■I  the  laine  time ;  thai  i>,  may  preaent  at  once  facea  of  the  cube,  octahedron,  and  dode- 
nhedron.    Of  the  odohednJ  cryatala  of  aliuu,  for  Jiutwice,  the  aolid  an^ea  are  aloaya 
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(bond  tobeeato'tninettedbftdaneiwhichbcbHig  tothecnbeof  the«meues  (fig.  56); 
and  Ok  edga  of  the  odobedron  in  tlie  lutie  atdt  He  tometiniei  remoitd  or  berellad  b;  the 
famertbadodeciltedniaCflg.  Sfl).    Kgnn  K7repreKnt«  «MmbiiutiaoofallUMetlu«e 


3.  llie  lighl  priimntic,  mnth  tbi 

4.  The  rluMnbuhcdnil,  with  the 

5.  The  oblique  prismatic,  with  two  o(  Ibc 

the  tbitd  a  perpcnliciilat  to  both,  aud  imcquiil  in  lengtb. 


fomu ;  and  -liiiuUr  or  even  more  eomplicalcd 
combinitiinu  are  often  foaDd  in  nature. 

ThegToupsof  forma  thus  uaodiled,  by  bdng 
dedocible  from  the  nme  axea.  coiutilnte  wbet 
ii  c*lM  a  "  ifttem  of  erjatalliiation."  Six 
mch  tyateiu  ate  ennmeratad  hj  Waaa,  to  lume 
one  of  whioh  everf  erjetaUine  hod;  helongi. 

1.  Hie  odohedral  or  n^oiar  ajratem  of 
crjatallizstioQ,  with  the  three  priodpal  aies  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  eqatl  in  length. 
It  is  that  alreadj  deacribed. 

E.  The  Bqiiire  prismatic,  with  Uie  Biea  at 
right  anglca,  bat  two  oal;  of  U>em  eqoal  in 

;  right  angica,  but  uneqna!  in  'length, 
ml,  and  croaaing  at  equal  but  not  right  angle*, 
[  wch  otbar  obliquely,  while 


S.  Tbt  dooblf-obltqne  prismatic,  nith  nl 


tbrct 


iiiteneeting  each  other  obliqady, 


By  the  appoaition  of  planes  to  these  different  sets  of  crysUlline  aies,  in  the  same  modes 
as  to  the  aiea  of  the  regular  system,  aeries  of  fonns  are  produced,  hiving  a  general 
analog;  in  all  the  systems,  biit  ajiwiEoJly  dilfereat. 

Par  additional  information  oa  the  subject  uf  rryalaUagraphy,  which,  altboi^h  bigbty 
important  to  the  chemical  inquirer,  ia  not  eiaclly  a  department  of  rbemlati;,  reference 
DU^  be  made  to  the  Essay  of  Dr,  Whewdl,  iu  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  IBES  ;  to  an  Eaaay  by 
Dr.  LecaoD,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cliemical  Socie^,  toL  iii. ;  the  German  Elemeata 
of  Crystallognphy  of  G.  Roie ;  Uie  Systems  of  CirataUogTaphf  of  Professor  Miller  and 
Mr.  J,  J.  Griffin ;  and  to  a  short  work  lately  published,  enUtled  "  Elemeuta  de  Cristallo- 
grapbie,  par  M.  J.  Miillcr,  tradails  de  rAUemaod  par  Jerome  NicUei,"  which  appears 
to  be  weU  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  chemist.  A  lidl  list  i^  isomorphous  BubstancM 
ia  giim  by  H.  Gmelin  in  hia  inTaloable  Handbtici  der  Cifaie,  vol  i,  p.  83. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELEMENTS. 

The  extent  to  which  the  isomorphous  relatioDS  of  bodies  have 
been  traced^  will  appear  on  reviewing  the  groups  or  natural  families 
in  which  the  elements  may  be  arranged^  and  observing  the  links  by 
which  the  difTerent  groups  themselves  are  connected ;  these  classes 
not  being  abruptly  separated,  but  shading  into  each  other  in  their 
characters,  like  the  classes  created  by  the  naturalist  for  the  objects 
of  the  organic  world. 

I.  Sulphur  Class, — ^This  class  comprises  four  elementary  bodies : 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium.  The  three  last  of  these 
elements  exhibit  the  closest  parallelism  in  their  own  properties,  in 
the  range  of  their  afl&nities  for  other  bodies,  and  in  the  properties  of 
their  analogous  compounds.  They  all  form  gases  with  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  and  powerful  acids  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  of  which 
the  salts,  the  sulphates,  seleniates,  and  tellurates  are  isomorphous ; 
and  the  same  relation  undoubtedly  holds  in  all  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  these  elements. 

Oxygen  has  not  yet  been  connected  with  this  group  by  a  certain 
isomorphism  of  any  of  its  compounds ;  but  a  close  correspondence 
between  it  and  sulphur  appears,  in  their  compounds  with  one  class 
of  metals  being  alkaline  bases  of  similar  properties,  forming  the  two 
great  classes  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  bases,  such  as  oxide  of  potassium 
and  sulphide  of  potassium;  and  in  their  compounds  with  another 
class  of  elements  being  similar  acids,  giving  rise  to  the  great  classes 
of  oxygen  and  sulphur  acids,  such  as  arsenious  and  sulpharsenious 
adds.  They  farther  agree  in  the  analogy  of  their  compounds  with 
hydrogen,  particularly  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  and  bisulphide  of 
hydrogen,  both  of  which  bleach,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  insta- 
bility ;  and  in  the  analogy  of  the  oxide,  sulphide,  and  telluride  of 
ethyl,  and  of  alcohol  and  mercaptan,  which  last  is  an  alcohol  with  its 
oxygen  replaced  by  sulphur.  This  class  is  connected  with  the  next 
by  manganese,  of  which  manganic  acid  is  isomorphous  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  consequently  manganese  with  sulphur. 

II.  Magnesian  Class. — ^This  class  comprises  magnesium,  calcium, 
manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  cadmium,  copper,  hydrogen, 
chromium,  aluminum,  glucinura,  vanadium,  zirconium,  yttrium, 
thorinum.  The  protoxides  of  this  class,  including  water,  form 
analogous  salts  with  acids.  A  hydrated  acid,  such  as  crystallized 
oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  of  water,  corresponding  with  the  oxalate  of 
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magnesia  in  the  number  of  atoms  of  water  with  which  it  crystallizes, 
and  the  force  with  which  the  same  number  of  atoms  is  retained  at 
high  temperatures ;  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (HO,  SO3 + HO)  with  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (MgO,  SO3+HO).  The  isomorphism  of  the 
salts  of  magnesia,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  the  protoxides  of  manganese, 
iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  is  perfect.  Water  (HO)  and  oxide  of  zinc 
(ZnO)  have  both  been  observed  in  thin  regular  six-sided  prisms; 
but  the  isomorphism  of  these  crystals  has  not  yet  been  established 
by  the  measurement  of  the  angles.  Oxide  of  hydrogen  has  not, 
therefore,  been  shewn  to  be  isomorphous  with  these  oxides,  although 
it  greatly  resembles  oxide  of  copper  in  its  chemical  relations.  Lime 
is  not  so  closely  related  as  the  other  protoxides  of  this  group,  being 
allied  to  the  following  class.  Sut  its  carbonate,  both  anhydrous  and 
hydrated,  its  nitrate,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium,  assimilate  with  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  the  group;  while  to  its  sulphate  or 
gypsum,  CaO,  SOs+^HO,  one  parallel  and  isomorphous  compound, 
at  least,  can  be  adduced,  a  sulphate  of  iron,  FeO,  SO3  +  2HO 
(Mitscherlich),  which  is  also  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  like  gypsum. 
Olucina  is  isomorphous  with  lime  £rom  the  isomorphism  of  the 
minerals  eudase  and  zoisite  (Brooke). 

The  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  of  alumina,  and  glucina, 
are  isomorphous  with  those  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Fe^  O3),  with  which 
these  oxides  correspond  in  composition;  and  the  salts  of  manganic 
and  chromic  acids  are  isomorphous,  and  agree  with  the  sulphates. 
The  vanadiates  are  believed  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  chromates. 
Zirconium  is  placed  in  this  class,  because  its  fluoride  is  isomorphous 
with  that  of  aluminum  and  that  of  iron,  and  its  oxide  appears  to  have 
the  same  constitution  as  alumina;  and  yttrium  and  thorium,  solely 
because  their  oxides,  supposed  to  be  protoxides,  are  classed  among 
the  earths. 

m.  Barium  Class. — Barium,  strontium,  lead.  The  salts  of 
their  protoxides,  baryta,  strontia,  and  oxide  of  lead,  are  strictly 
isomorphous,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  oxide  of  lead,  is  dimorphous, 
and  assumes  the  form  of  lime,  and  the  preceding  class  in  the  mineral 
plumbocalcite,  a  carbonate  of  lead  and  lime  (Johnston).  But  certain 
carbonates  of  the  second  class  are  dimorphous,  and  enter  into  the 
present  class,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  arragonite,  carbonate  of 
iron  in  junckerite,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  procured  by  evaporating 
its  solution  in  carbonic  acid  water  to  dryness  by  the  water-bath 
(G.  Bose),  which  have  all  the  common  form  of  carbonate  of  strontia. 
Indeed,  these  two  classes  are  very  closely  related. 
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rV«  Potassium  Class. — ^The  fourth  class  consists  of  potassium, 
ammomum,  sodium,  silver.  The  term  ammonium  is  applied  to  a 
hypothetical  compound  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  hydrogen 
(NH4),  which  is  certainly,  therefore,  not  an  elementary  hody,  and 
probably  not  even  a  metal,  but  which  is  convenientiy  assimilated  in 
name  to  potassium,  as  these  two  bodies  occupy  the  same  place  in  the 
two  gieat  classes  of  potash  and  ammonia  stilts,  between  which  there 
is  the  most  complete  isomorphism.  Potassium  and  ammonium 
themselves  are,  therefore,  isomorphous.  The  sulphates  of  soda  and 
silver  are  similiform,  and  hence  also  the  metals  sodium  and  silver ; 
but  their  isomorphism  with  the  preceding  pair  is  not  so  clearly 
established.  Soda  replaces  potash  in  soda-alum,  but  the  form  of  the 
crystal  is  the  common  regular  octohedron ;  nitrate  of  potash  has  also 
been  observed  in  microscopic  crystals,  liaving  the  arragonitic  form  of 
nitrate  of  sod%*  which  is  better  evidence  of  isomorphism,  although 
not  beyond  cavil,  as  the  crystals  were  not  measured.  There  are  also 
grounds  for  bdieving  that  potash  replaces  soda  in  equivalent  quantities 
in  the  mineral  chabasite,  without  change  of  form.  The  probable 
conclusion  is,  that  potash  and  soda  are  isomorphous,  but  that  this 
relation  is  concealed  by  dimorphism,  except  in  a  very  few  of  their 
salts. 

This  class  is  connected  in  an  interesting  way  with  the  other  classes 
through  the  second.  The  subsulphide  of  copper  and  the  sulphide 
of  silver  i^pear  to  be  isomorphous,t  although  two  atoms  of  copper 
are  combined  in  the  one  sulphide,  and  one  atom  of  silver  in  the  other, 
with  one  atom  of  sulphur;  their  formulse  being — 

Ou,  S  and  Ag  S. 

Are  then  two  atoms  of  copper  isomorphous  with  o^e  atom  of  silver  ? 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  isomorphism,  it  appears 
necessaiy  to  admit  that  they  are. 

The  fourth  class  will  thus  stand  apart  from  the  second,  which  is 
represented  by  copper,  and  also  from  the  other  classes  connected  with 
the  second,  in  so  far  as  one  atom  of  the  present  class  is  equivalent 
to  two  atoms  of  the  other  classes  in  the  production  of  the  same 
crystalline  form.  This  discrepancy  may  be  at  once  removed  by 
halving  the  atomic  weight  of  silver,  and  thus  making  both  sulphides 

*  FrankenHeim,  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen^  vol.  xl.  page  447.  See  also  a  paper  by 
Professor  Johnston  on  the  received  equivalents  of  potadi,  soda,  and  silver  \  PhiL  Mag. 
third  series,  vol.  lii.  p.  824. 

t  See  nttpkide  qftUver,  under  silver,  in  this  woik. 
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to  contain  two  atoms  of  metal  to  one  of  sulphur.  But  the  division 
of  the  equivalents  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium,  which  would 
follow  that  of  silver,  and  the  consideration  of  potash  and  soda  as 
suboxides,  are  assumptions  not  to  be  lightly  entertained. 

It  was  inferred  by  M.  Mosander,  that  lime  with  an  atom  of  water 
is  isomorphous  with  potash  and  soda,  because  CaO+HO  appears  to 
replace  KO  or  NaO  in  mesotype,  chabasite,  and  other  minerals  of  the 
zeolite  family.  The  isomorphism  of  natrolite  and  scolezite  is  so  ex- 
plained :  NaO,  Ala  O3.  ^SiOj,  2H0  with  CaO,  AL,  O3,  aSiOa,  8H0. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strongly  argued  by  M.  T.  Scheerer,  that 
one  equivalent  of  magnesia  is  isomorphous  with  three  equivalents  of 
water,  from  the  equality  of  the  forms  of  cordierite  and  a  new  mineral 
aspasiolite,  the  first  containing  MgO,  and  the  second  3H0  in  its 
place;  and  from  a  review  of  a  considerable  number  of  alumino- 
magnesian  minerals.  One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  copper,  however, 
is  supposed  to  be  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  water.* 

V.  Chlorine  Class. — Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine.  These 
four  elements  form  a  well-defined  natural  family.  The  three  first 
are  isomorphous  throughout  their  whole  combinations — chlorides 
with  bromides  and  iodides,  chlorates  with  bromates  and  iodates, 
perchlorates  with  periodates,  &e.;  and  such  fluorides  also  as  can 
be  compaied  with  chlorides  appear  to  affect  the  same  forms.  The 
fluoride  of  calcium  of  apatite,  CaF,  S(3CaO,  PO5),  is  also  replaced 
by  the  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  connected  with  the  second  class 
through  perchloric  acid;  the  perchlorates  being  strictly  isomorphous 
with  the  permanganates.     But  the  formulse  of  these  two  acids  are — 

a  Oj  and  Mua  O7, 

one  atom  of  chlorine  replacing  two  atoms  of  manganese.  Or,  this 
class  has  the  same  isomorphous  relation  as  the  preceding  class  to 
the  others :  and  such  I  shall  assume  to  be  its  true  relation.  Although 
halving  the  atomic  weight  of  clilorine,  which  would  give  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  to  perchloric  acid,  is  not  an  improbable  supposition, 
still  it  would  lead  to  the  same  strange  conclusion  as  follows  the 
division  of  the  equivalent  of  sodium, — namely,  that  chlorine  enters 
into  its  other  compounds,  as  well  as  into  permanganic  acid,  always 
in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  ;  for  that  element  is  never  known  to 
combine  in  a  less  proportion  than  is  expressed  by  its  presently  re- 

*  Poggendorff  *8  Annaien  der  Physik  und  Ckemiet  t.  Ixviii.  p.  319.    Also,  MOlon  and 
Rei8ct*8  Annuaire  de  Chiinie,  1847,  Svo.  Paris,  pp.  52  and  234. 
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ceived  equivalent.  Cyanogen  (Cj  N),  although  a  compound  body, 
has  some  claim  to  enter  this  class,  as  the  cyanides  have  the  same 
fonn  as  the  chlorides. 

VI.  Pkoftphorus  Class. — ^Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  bismuth ;  also  composing  a  well-marked  natural  group,  of  which 
nitrogen  and  bismuth  are  the  two  extremes,  and  of  which  the  analo- 
gous compounds  exhibit  isomorphism.  These  five  elements  all  form 
gaseous  compounds  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  namely,  ammonia, 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  arsenietted  hydrogen,  &c.  The  hydriodates 
of  ammonia  and  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  not,  however, 
isomorphous.  Arsenious  acid  and  the  oxide  of  antimony,  both  of 
which  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  of  metal,  are  doubly 
isomorphous.  Arsenious  acid  also  is  capable  of  replacing  oxide  of 
antimony  in  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  or  tartar  emetic,  without 
change  of  form ;  and  arsenic  often  substitutes  antimony  in  its  native 
sulphide.  The  native  sulphide  of  bismuth  (Bi  S3)  is  also  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphide  of  antimony  (Sb  S3).  Nitrous  acid  (NO3),  which 
should  correspond  with  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  antimony,  likewise 
acts  occasionally  as  a  base,  as  in  the  ciystalline  compound  with  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  leaden  chambers.  The  complete  isomorphism  of 
the  arseniates  and  phosphates  has  already  been  noticed.  But  phos- 
phoric acid  forms  two  other  classes  of  salts,  the  pyrophosphates 
and  metaphosphates,  to  which  arsenic  acid  supplies  no  parallels. 

This  class  of  elements  is  connected  with  the  others  by  means  of 
the  following  links : — ^Bisulphide  of  iron  is  usually  cubic,  or  of  the 
regular  system ;  but  it  is  dimorphous,  and,  in  spirkise,  it  passes 
into  another  system,  and  has  the  form  of  arsenide  of  iron ;  Fe  S2,  or 
rather  Fcj  S4,  being  isomorphous  with  Fe^  As  S^.  Again,  bisulphide 
of  iron,  in  the  pentagonal-dodecahedron  of  the  regular  system,  is 
isomorphous  with  cobalt-glance,  Fe.^  S4  with  Co^  As  S2 :  so  that  one 
equivalent  of  arsenic  appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  2S.  This  is 
also  supported  by  the  isomorphism  of  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  and 
sulphide  of  nickel  (Cd  S  and  Ni  S,  or  CA^  S^  and  Ni^  Sj),  with 
the  arsenide  of  nickel  (Ni2  As).  Tellurium  has  also  been  observed 
in  the  same  form  as  metallic  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  phosphorus 
class  approximates  also  to  the  chlorine  class ;  nitrogen  and  chlorine 
both  forming  a  powerful  acid  with  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  nitric 
acid,  and  chloric  acid ;  but  of  the  many  nitrates  and  chlorates  which 
can  be  compared,  no  two  have  proved  isomorphous.  Nor  do  the 
metaphosphates  appear  at  all  like  the  nitrates,  although  their  formulse 
coii«9pond. 
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Nitrogen^  it  must  be  admitted,  is  but  loosely  attached  to  this  class. 
It  is  gieatly  more  native  thaa  the  other  members  of  the  dass^ 
approaching  oxygen  in  that  character,  with  which,  indeed,  nitrogen 
might  be  grouped,  N  being  equivalent  to  20.  For  while  phos' 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  the  hydride  of  phosphorus,  or  has  hydrogen 
for  its  negative  and  phosphorus  for  its  positive  constituent,  ammonia 
is  undoubtedly  the  nitride  of  hydrogen,  or  has  nitrogen  for  its  nega- 
tive and  hydrogen  for  its  positive  constituent.  The  one  should  be 
written  FH3,  and  the  other  H3  N — ^a  difference  in  constitution  which 
separates  these  bodies  very  widely.  An  important  consequence  of 
classing  nitrogen  with  oxygen  is,  that,  in  the  respective  series  of 
compounds  of  these  elements,  cyanogen  becomes  the  analogue  of 
carbonic  oxide,  C^  N  bemg  equivalent  to  CO,  or  rather  C3  O^. 

Vn.  Tin  Class, — Tin,  titanium.  Connected  by  the  isomorphism 
of  titanic  add  (Ti  O,)  in  rutile  with  peroxide  of  tin  (Sn  0,)  in  tin- 
stone. Titanium  is  connected  with  iron  and  the  second  class. 
Ilmenite  and  other  varieties  of  titanic  iron  whidi  have  the  crystalline 
form  of  the  sesquioxide  of  that  metal, — namdy,  that  of  specular 
iron,  and  also  of  corundum  (alumina), — are  mixtures  of  a  sesqui- 
oxide of  titanium  (Ti^  O3)  with  sesquioxide  of  iron  (H.  Bose). 

Vni.  Oold  Class, — Gold,  which  is  isomorphous  with  silver  in 
the  metallic  state.  Grold  will  thus  be  connected,  through  silver, 
with  sodium  and  the  fourth  class. 

IX.  Platinum  Class. — Platinum,  iridium,  osmium.  From  the 
isomorphism  of  their  double  chlorides.  The  double  bichloride  of  tin 
and  chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  like 
the  double  bichloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  and  other  double 
chlorides  of  this  group  ;  which,  although  not  alone  sufficient  to 
estabhsh  an  isomorphous  relation  between  this  class  and  the  seventh, 
yet  favours  its  existence  (Dr.  Clark).  The  alloy  of  osmium  and 
iridium  (Ir  Os)  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  (Cd  S) 
and  sulphide  of  nickel  (Ni  S)  (Breithaupt). 

X.  Tungsten  Class. — ^Tungsten,  molybdenum,  tantalum,  niobium, 
and  pdopium.  From  the  isomorphism  of  the  tungstates  and  molyb- 
dates,  the  salts  of  tungstic  and  molybdic  acids,  WO3  and  M0O3.  Tan- 
talic  acid  is  isomorphous  with  tungstic  add :  tantalite  (FeO,  Ta03) 
with  wolfram  (FeO,  WO3).  So  are  molybdic  and  chromic  adds, 
the  tungstate  of  lime,  tungstate  of  lead,  molybdate  of  lead,  and 
chromate  of  lead  (in  the  least  usual  of  its  two  forms),  being  all  of  the 
same  form.    This  establishes  a  rdation  between  molybdic,  chromic. 
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amlphuric^  and  other  analogous  acids.**^  Niobium  and  pelopium  are 
introduced  into  this  class  as  they  replace  tantalum  in  the  tantalites  of 
Bavaria. 

XI.  Carbon  Class — Carbon,  boron,  silicium.  These  elements 
are  placed  together,  from  a  general  resemblance  which  they  exhibit 
without  any  predse  relation.  They  are  not  known  to  be  isomorphous 
among  themselves,  or  with  any  other  element.  They  are  non-metallic, 
and  form  weak  acids  with  oxygen, — the  carbonic,  consisting  of  two 
of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon,  and  the  boric  and  silicic  acids,  which 
are  generally  viewed  as  composed  of  three  of  oxygen  to  one  of  boron 
and  silicium.  Silicic  add  may,  perhaps,  replace  alumina  in  some 
minerals,  but  this  is  uncertain. 

Of  the  elements  which  have  not  been  classed,  no  isomorphous 
relations  are  known.  They  are  mercury,  which  in  some  of  its  che- 
mical properties  is  analogous  to  silver,  and  in  others  to  copper, 
cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  lithium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  pal- 
ladium, and  uranium.  Ruthenium,  howeva*,  is  believed  to  be 
isomorphous  with  rhodium,  from  the  correspondence  in  composition 
of  their  double  chlorides.  Didymium  and  lanthanum  are  also 
probably  isomorphous  with  cerium,  as  they  appear  to  replace  that 
metal  in  cerite. 

According  to  the  original  law  of  Mitscherlich,  that  isomorphism 
depends  upon  equality  in  the  number  of  atoms,  and  similarity  in 
their  arrangement,  without  reference  to  their  nature,  the  elements 
themselves  should  all  be  isomorphous.  Most  of  the  metals  crystal- 
lize in  the  simple  forms  of  the  cube  or  regular  octohedron,  which  are 
not  sufficient  to  establish  this  relation.  But  the  isomorphism  of  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  elements  may  be  inferred 
from  the  isomorphism  of  their  analogous  compounds.  Thus  from  the 
fiicts  just  adduced,  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  following  large 
class  of  elements  are  linked  together  from  the  isomorphism  of  one 
or  more  of  their  compounds.  This  laige  class  may  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  classes,  between  the  members  of  which  isomorphism  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  are  then  to  be  viewed  as  isomor- 
phous groups* 

*  JohnitoD,  FliQ.  Mag.  8d  ierioy  toL  xii.  p.  887. 
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1.  Sulpliiir. 
Seleniam. 
Tdlarinm. 

2.  Magnesium. 
Caldum. 
Manganese. 
Iron. 
Cobalt. 
Nickel 
Zinc. 

Cadminm. 
Copper. 
Chronunm. 
Alnminmn. 
Glucinmn. 
Vanadinm. 
Zirooninm. 
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8.  Barium. 
Strontium. 
Lead. 


4.  Tin. 
Titanium. 


6.  PLatinum. 
Iridium. 
Osmium. 


6.  Tungsten. 
Molybdenum. 
Tantalum. 


WUk  two  atoms  of  iU 
preceding  elements, 

7.  Sodium. 
Silver. 
Gold. 

Potassium. 
jimnufwiumm 

8.  Chlorine. 
Iodine. 
Bromine, 
fluorine. 

CjjMMKyaf. 


9.  Phosphorus. 
Arsenic. 
Antimony. 
Biimath. 


The  tendency  of  discovery  is  to  bring  all  the  elements  into  one  class^ 
either  as  isomoiphous  atom  to  atom,  or  with  the  relation  to  the 
others  which  sodinm,  chlorine,  and  arsenic  exhibit. 

Bnt  must  not  isomorphism  be  implicitly  relied  npon  in  estimating 
atomic  weights,  and  the  alterations  which  it  sn^ests  be  adopted 
without  hesitation  in  every  case  ?  Chemists  have  always  been  most 
anxious  to  possess  a  simple  physical  character  by  which  atoms  might 
be  recognisedj  and  equality  of  volume  in  the  gaseous  state,  equality 
of  specific  heat,  and  similarity  in  crystalline  form,  have  all  in  their 
turn  been  upheld  as  affording  a  certain  criterion.  The  indications  of 
isomorphism  certainly  accord  much  better  than  those  of  the  other 
two  criteria  with  views  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  derived  from 
considerations  purely  chemical,  and  are  indeed  invaluable  in  establish- 
ing anal(^  of  composition  in  a  class  of  bodies,  by  supplying  a  pre- 
cise character  which  can  be  expressed  in  numbers,  instead  of  that 
general  and  ill-defined  resemblance  between  allied  bodies,  which 
chemists  perceived  by  an  acquired  tact  rather  than  by  any  rule,  and 
which  was  heretofore  their  only  guide  in  classification.  Admitting 
that  isomorphism  is  a  ceitain  proof  of  similarity  of  atomic  constitu- 
tion within  a  class  of  elements  and  their  compounds,  it  may  still 
be  doubted  whether  the  relation  of  the  atom  to  crystalline  form 
is  the  same  without  modification  throughout  the  whole  series  of  the 
dements,  or  whether  all  atoms  agree  exactly  in  this  or  any  other  phy- 
sical character. 
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Ciystalliiie  form  and  the  isomorphous  relation  may  prove  not  to 
be  a  reflection  of  atomic  constitution,  or  immediately  and  necessarily 
connected  with  it,  but  to  arise  from  some  secondary  property  of 
bodies,  such  as  their  relation  to  heat;  in  which  a  simple  atom  may 
occasionally  resemble  a  compound  body,  as  we  find  sulphur  isomor- 
phous in  one  of  its  forms  with  bisulphate  of  potash;  while  we 
find  another  simple  atom,  potassium,  isomorphous  through  a  long 
series  of  compounds  with  the  group  of  five  atoms  which  consti- 
tute ammonium.  The  occurrence  of  dimorphism  also,  both  in 
simple  and  compound  bodies,  gives  to  crystalline  form  a  less  fun- 
damental character. 

Is  it  probable  that  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  lime  could  be  made 
to  appear  in  sets  of  crystals  which  are  wholly  unlike,  merely  by  a 
slight  change  of  temperature,  if  form  were  the  consequence  of  an 
invariable  atomic  constitution  ?  Crystalline  form,  then,  may  possibly 
depend  upon  some  at  present  unknown  property  of  bodies,  which  may 
have  a  frequent  and  general,  but  certainly  not  an  invariable  relation  to 
their  atomic  constitution.  There  may  be  nothing  truly  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  isomorphism  in  one  atom  of  a  certain  class  of 
elements  having  the  same  ciystallographic  value  as  two  atoms  of 
another  class,  the  relation  which  has  been  assumed  to  exist  between 
the  sodium,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus  classes,  and  the  others,  particu- 
larly when  the  classes  stand  apart,  and  differ  in  their  properties  from 
all  the  others,  as  those  of  sodium  and  chlorine  do. 


SECTION  v. — ALLATROPY. 

Many  solid,  and  a  few  liquid,  bodies  admit  of  a  variation  of 
properties,  and  may  present  different  appearances  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

Dimorphism,  or  tlie  assimiption  of  two  incompatible  crystalline 
forms  by  the  same  body,  in  different  circumstances,  has  already  been 
noticed  as  occurring  with  sulphur,  carbon,  carbonates  of  lime  and 
lead,  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  cliromate  of  lead.  It  is  also  ob- 
served in  the  biphosphate  of  soda,  and  in  a  considerable  number 
of  minerals.  The  sulphate  of  nickel  (NiO,  SO3  +  7H0)  is 
trinwrphouH ;  the  other  salts  of  similar  composition,  such  as  sul- 
pliate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  have  been  found  in  two 
only  of  these  forms.     Dimorphous  crystals  may  differ  in  density. 
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the  densities  of  calc-spar  and  arragonite,  the  forms  of  carbonate  of 
lime  being  2.719  and  2.949,  and  indeed  all  resemblance  in  properties 
between  the  crystals  may  be  lost,  as  in  diamond  and  graphite,  the 
two  forms  of  carbon.  The  particular  form  assumed  by  sulphur  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  be  made  to  ciystfJHze  in  either  of  their 
forms  at  will,  is  found  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  temperature  at 
which  the  solid  is  produced ;  carbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated,  on 
adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  a  powder,  of 
which  the  grains  have  the  form  of  calc-spar  or  of  arragonite,  accord- 
ing as  the  tempersrf;ure  of  the  solution  is  50°  or  150°.*  A  large 
crystal  of  arragonite,  when  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  decrepitates,  and 
falls  into  a  powder  composed  of  grains  of  calc-spar.  Native  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  isodimorphous  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  as  spathic 
iron  its  specific  gravity  is  8.872,  as  junckerite  8.816.  The  crystals 
of  sulphur  produced  at  the  higher  of  two  temperatures  become 
opaque  when  kept  for  some  days  in  the  air,  and  pass  spontaneously 
into  the  other  form ;  while  the  crystals  produced  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature are  disintegrated  and  changed  into  the  other  form  by  a 
moderate  heat.  These  observations  arc  important,  as  establishing  a 
relation  between  dimorphism  and  solidification  at  different  tem- 
peratures. 

A  considerable  variation  of  properties  is  likewise  often  observable 
in  a  solid  which  is  not  crystalline,  or  of  which  the  crystalline  form 
is  indeterminate.  This  fact  has  been  designated  allatropy  by 
Berzelitts  (firom  iXXorpoiroc,  of  a  different  nature) :  dimorphism,  or 
diversity  in  crystalline  form,  is,  therefore,  a  particular  case  of  alla- 
tropy. Sulphide  of  mercury  obtained  by  precipitating  corrosive 
sublimate  by  hydroscdphuric  acid,  is  black ;  but  the  same  body,  when 
sublimed  by  heat,  or  produced  by  agitating  mercury  in  a  solution  of 
the  persulphide  of  potassium,  forms  cinnabar,  of  which  the  powder 
is  the  red  pigment  vermilioft ;  while  vermilion  itself,  if  heated  till 
sulphur  begins  to  sublime  from  it,  and  then  suddenly  thrown  into 
cold  water,  becomes  black ;  although,  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it 
remains  red.  Yet  it  is  of  the  same  composition  exactly  in  the  black 
and  red  states.  The  iodide  of  mercury  newly  sublimed  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  colour,  and  may  remain  so  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  generally 
begins  to  pass  into  a  fine  scarlet  on  cooling,  and  may  be  made  to 
undergo  this  change  of  colour  in  an  instant  by  strongly  pressing  it : 
these,  however,  are  two  different  crystalline  forms.     The  precipitated 

*  G,  Rose,  Phil.  Mag.  3d  scries,  vol.  xii.  p.  465. 
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sulphide  of  antimony  may  be  deprived  of  the  water  it  contains^  at 
the  melting  point  of  tin^  without  losing  its  peculiar  orange  colour ; 
but,  when  heated  a  little  above  that  temperature^  it  shrinks,  and 
assumes  the  black  colour  and  metallic  lustre  of  the  native  sulphide, 
without  any  loss  of  weight.  Again,  the  black  sulphide,  when  heated 
strongly  and  thrown  into  water,  loses  its  metallic  lustre,  and  acquires 
a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  the  precipitated  sulphide.  Chromate 
of  lead,  wliich  is  usually  yellow,  if  fused  and  thrown  into  cold  water, 
gives  a  red  powder.  The  nitrates  of  lead  are  sometimes  white,  and 
sometimes  yellow ;  and  crystals  of  sulphate  of  manganese  are  often 
deposited  from  the  same  solution,  some  of  which  are  pink^  and  others 
colourless,  although  identical  in  composition. 

Such  differences  of  colour  are  permanent,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  changes  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  temperatures : 
thus  oxide  of  zinc  is  of  a  lemon-jellow  colour,  when  strongly  heated, 
but  milk-white  at  a  low  temperature;  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  much 
redder  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  is  naturally  red,  becomes  almost  black  when  fused 
by  heat.  Even  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  are  liable  to  transient 
changes  of  this  kind,  the  brown  nitrous  fumes  being  nearly  colourless 
below  zero,  and  on  the  other  hand  deepening  greatly  in  colour  at  a 
high  temperature. 

The  condition  of  gUiss  is  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  solid 
form  assumed  by  many  bodies.  Matter  in  this  state  is  not 
crystallized,  and  on  breaking,  present's  curved  and  not  plain  sur- 
faces, or  its  fracture,  in  mineralogical  language,  is  conchoidal,  and 
not  sparry.  The  indisposition  to  crystallize,  which  causes  solidifica- 
tion in  the  form  of  glass,  is  more  remarkable  in  some  bodies,  such 
as  phosphoric  and  boradc  acids,  and  their  compounds,  than  in  others. 
The  biphosphate  and  binarseniate  of  soda  have  the  closest  resemblance 
in  properties,  yet  when  both  are  fused  by  a  lamp,  the  first  solidifies 
on  cooling  into  a  transparent  colourless  glass,  and  the  second  into  a 
white  opaque  mass  composed  of  interlaced  crystalline  fibres.  The 
phosphate  at  the  same  time  discharges  sensibly  less  heat  than  the 
arseniate  in  solidifying,  retaining  probably  a  portion  of  its  heat  of 
fluidity,  or  latent  heat  in  a  state  of  combination,  while  a  glass. 
None  of  the  compounds  of  sihcic  add  and  a  single  base,  such  as 
soda  or  lime,  or  simple  silicate,  becomes  a  glass  on  cooUng  from  a 
state  of  fusion,  with  the  exception  of  the  silicate  of  lead  containing  a 
great  excess  of  oxide :  they  all  crystallize.  But  a  mixture  of  the 
same  silicates,  when  fused,  exhibits  a  peculiar  viscosity  or  tenacity. 
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appears  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  ciystallizing,  and  constantly  forms 
a  glass.  The  varieties  of  glass  in  common  use  are  all  such  mixtures 
of  silicates.  Glass  is  sometimes  devitnfied  when  kept  soft  by  heat 
for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  silicates  from  each 
other,  and  their  crystallization ;  and  the  less  mixed  glasses  are  known 
to  be  most  liable  to  this  change.  It  is  probable  that  all  bodies  differ, 
when  in  the  vitreous  and  in  the  crystalline  form,  in  the  proportion  of 
combined  heat  which  they  possess,  as  has  been  observed  of  melted 
sugar  (page  45)  in  these  two  conditions. 

Arsenious  add,  when  fused  or  newly  sublimed,  appears  as  a 
transparent  glass  of  a  light  yellow  tint;  but  left  to  itself,  it  slowly 
becomes  opaque  and  milk  white,  the  change  commencing  at  the 
surface  and  advancing  to  the  centre,  and  often  requiring  years  to 
complete  it,  in  a  considerable  mass.  The  arsenious  acid  is  no  longer 
vitreous,  being  changed  into  a  multitude  of  little  crystals,  whence 
results  its  opacity ;  and  it  has  altered  slightly  at  the  same  time  in 
density  and  in  solubility.  But  the  passage  from  the  vitreous  to  the 
crystalline  state  may  take  place  instantaneously,  and  give  rise  to  an 
interesting  phenomenon  observed  by  H.  Rose.  The  vitreous 
arsenious  add  seems  to  dissolve  in  dilute  and  boiling  hydrochloric 
add  without  change,  but  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals 
which  are  of  the  opaque  acid,  and  a  flash  of  light,  which  may  be 
perceived  in  the  dark,  is  emitted  in  the  formation  of  each  crystal. 
This  phenomenon  depends  upon  and  indicates  the  transition,  for  it 
does  not  occur  when  arsenious  acid  already  opaque  is  substituted 
for  vitreous  acid,  and  dissolved  and  allowed  to  crystallize  in  the 
same  manner. 

A  still  greater  change  than  those  described,  is  induced  upon 
certain  bodies  by  exposure  to  a  Ugh  temperature,  without  any 
corresponding  change  in  their  composition.  Several  metallic  per- 
oxides, such  as  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  binoxide  of 
tin,  cease  to  be  soluble  in  acids  after  being  heated  to  redness.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  variety  of  salts,  such  as  many  phosphates,  tungstates, 
antimoniates,  and  silicates.  Many  of  these  bodies  contain  water  in 
combination,  when  most  readily  dissolved  by  adds,  which  constituent 
is  dissipated  at  a  high  temperature,  but  in  general  before  the  loss  of 
solubility  occurs,  so  that  the  contained  water  alone  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  solubility.  Berzelius  remarked  an  appearance  often  observable 
when  such  bodies  are  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  in  the  act  of 
passing  from  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble  state.  They  suddenly  glow 
or  become  Inminous,  rising  in  temperature  above  the  containing 
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vessel,  from  a  discharge  of  heat.  The  rare  mineral  gadolinite,  which 
is  a  silicate  of  yttiia,  affords  a  beautfcd  example  of  this  change. 
When  heated  it  appears  to  bum,  emits  light,  and  becomes  yellow, 
but  undergoes  no  change  in  weight.  Muorspar,  and  many  other 
crystalline  substances,  exhibit  a  feeble  phosphorescence  when 
heated,  wliich  has  no  relation  to  this  change,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it. 

The  circumstance  most  certain  respecting  this  change  in  bodies, 
which  affects  so  deeply  their  chemical  properties,  is  that  the  bodies 
do  not  contain  a  quantity  of  heat,  after  the  change,  which  they  must 
have  possessed  before  its  occurrence  in  a  combined  or  latent  form. 
No  ponderable  constituent  is  lost,  but  there  is  this  loss  of  heat.  A 
change  of  arrangement  of  the  particles,  it  is  true,  must  occur  at  the 
same  time  in  some  of  these  bodies,  such  as  is  observed  when  sulphite 
of  soda  is  converted  by  heat  into  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
sulphuret  of  sodium,  without  change  of  weight ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  an  explanation  of  this  nature  to  oxides,  such  as 
alumina  and  binoxide  of  tin,  which  contain  only  two  constituents, 
and  still  more  so  to  an  element  such  as  carbon.  The  loss  of  heat 
observed  will  afford  all  the  explanation  necessary,  if  heat  be  admitted 
as  a  constituent  of  bodies  equally  essential  as  their  ponderable 
elements.  As  the  oxide  of  chromium  possesses  more  combined  heat 
when  in  the  soluble  than  in  the  insoluble  state,  the  first  may  justly 
be  viewed  as  the  higher  caloride,  and  the  body  in  question  may  have 
different  proportions  of  this  as  well  as  of  any  other  constituent.  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  knowledge  respecting  heat  as  a  con- 
stituent of  bodies  is  extremely  limited ;  the  definite  proportion  in 
which  it  enters  into  ice  and  other  solids  in  melting,  and  into  steam 
and  vapours,  has  been  studied,  and  also  the  proportion  emitted  during 
the  combustion  of  many  bodies,  which  has  likewise  proved  to  be 
defim'te.  But  the  influence  which  its  addition  or  subtraction  may 
have  on  the  chemical  properties  of  a  body  is  at  present  entirely  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  phenomena  under  consideration  seem  to  require 
the  admission  of  heat  as  a  true  constituent  which  can  modify  the 
properties  of  bodies  very  considerably ;  otherwise  a  great,  physical  law 
must  be  abandoned,  namely,  that  '^  no  change  of  properties  can  occur 
without  a  change  of  composition.'^  But  if  heat  be  once  admitted 
as  a  chemical  constituent  of  bodies,  then  a  solution  of  the  present 
difficulties  may  be  looked  for,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
"  a  change  in  composition  will  account  for  any  change  in  properties." 
Heat  thus  combined  in  definite  proportions  with  bodies,  and  viewed 
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as  a  constitnent^  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  specific  heat  of 
the  same  bodies^  or  their  capacity  for  sensible  heat^  which  may  have 
no  relation  to  their  combined  heat. 
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In  such  changes  of  properties  as  have  already  been  described,  the 
individuality  of  the  body  is  never  lost.  But  numerous  instances 
have  presented  themselves  of  two  or  more  bodies  possessing  the  same 
composition,  which  are  unquestionably  different  substances,  and  not 
mutually  convertible  into  each  other.  Different  bodies  thus  agreeing 
in  composition,  but  differing  in  properties,  are  said  to  be  isomeric^ 
(from  Ivo^,  equal,  and  ficpoc,  part),  and  their  rdation  is  termed  itto- 
merism.  The  discovery  of  such  bodies  excited  much  interest,  and 
they  have  received  a  considerable  share  of  the  attention  of  chemists. 
But  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  bodies  associated  by  simi- 
larity of  composition,  though  differing  in  properties,  has  been  upon 
the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  isomerism.  Isomeric 
bodies  have  in  general  been  proved  by  the  progress  of  discovery  to 
agree  in  the  relative  proportion  of  their  constituents  only,  and  to 
differ  either  in  the  aggregate  number  of  the  atoms  composing  them, 
or  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  these  atoms;  and  although  new 
cases  of  isomerism  are  constantly  arising,  others  are  removed  as  they 
come  to  admit  of  explanation.  This  is  what  was  to  be  expected, 
for  isomerism  in  the  abstract  is  improbable ;  a  difference  in  properties 
between  bodies,  without  a  difference  in  their  composition,  appearing 
to  be  an  effect  without  a  sufficient  cause.  Hence,  the  term  isomerism 
is  now  generally  employed  in  a  limited  sense,  to  indicate  simply  the 
identity  in  composition  of  two  or  more  bodies  as  expressed  in  the 
proportion  of  their  constituents  in  100  parts.  Several  classes  of 
such  isomeric  bodies  may  be  formed. 

The  members  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  isomeric  bodies  differ 
in  atomic  weight.  Thus  we  know  at  present  tlu-ee  gases,  three  or 
four  liquids,  and  as  many  solids,  which  all  consist  exactly  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  one  atom,  or,  in 
weight,  of  86  parts  of  carbon  and  14  of  hydrogen,  very  nearly.  These 
bodies  agree  in  ultimate  composition,  but  differ  completely  in  every 
other  respect.  But  a  representation  of  their  chemical  constitution 
explains  at  once  the  cause  of  the  differences  they  present,  as  is  obvious 
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iu  the  foUowiug  formula  of  four  well  characterized  members  of  this 
isomeric  group : — 

Equivalents  and  oombining  measure. 

Olefiant  gas         .  .  C4   H4  or  4  volumes. 

Gas  from  oil       .         .         .  Gg  Hg  or  4  volumes. 

Naphthene .         .        «         .  C15  H15  or  4  volumes. 

Getene        ....  C32  H32  or  4  volumes. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  atom  of  cetene  contains  twice  as  many  atoms 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  the  atom  of  naphthene^  four  times  as 
many  as  the  atom  of  the  gas  from  oil^  and  eight  times  as  many  as 
the  atom  of  olefiant  gas;  while  as  the  atom  of  all  these  bodies 
affords  the  same  measure  of  vapour^  or  four  volumes^  they  must  differ 
as  much  in  density  as  they  do  in  the  number  of  their  constituent 
atoms.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore^  that  they  all  possess  different 
and  peculiar  properties.  Several  groups  of  bodies  might  be  selected 
from  the  Table  at  page  149^  which  have  a  similar  relation  to  each 
other^  the  number  of  their  atoms  being  different^  although  their 
relative  proportion  is  the  same  :  such  as — 

Oil  of  lemons         .        .  Cjq  Hg 

Oil  of  turpentine     .         .         .        C^q  Hj^ 

and. 
Naphthaline  ....        C^q  Hg 

Paranaphthaline      •         •         •        C30  H|2 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  presented  by  alcohol  and  the  ether 
from  wood-spirit,  in  which  there  is  identity  of  condensation  as  well  as 
of  composition,  with  different  equivalents.  The  vapours  of  these  two 
liquids  have  in  fieict  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  contain,  under  equal 
volumes,  equal  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  But  we 
know  that  they  are  of  a  different  type,  alcohol  being  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  ethyl,  and  ether  of  wood-spirit  the  oxide  of  methyl,  so  that 
their  constitution  and  rational  formulse  are  quite  different : — 

Alcohol        .        .        .        C4  H5  0-f  HO. 
Ether  of  wood-spirit       .        Cj  H3  O. 

In  another  class  of  isomeric  bodies,  the  atomic  weight  may  be 
equal,  as  well  as  the  elementary  composition.  A  pair  belonging  to 
this  class  are  known,  which  coincide  besides  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  their  vapours.  The  composition  and  atom  of  both  the  formiate  of 
the  oxide  of  ethyl  (formic  ether)  and  the  acetate  of  oxide  of  methyl. 
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may  be  represented  by  Cg  H5  O4 :  the  density  of  both  their  vapours 
is  2574 :  and  what  is  very  remarkable^  these  bodies  in  their  ordinary 
liquid  state  almost  coincide  in  properties^  the  density  of  formic  ether 
being  0*916,  and  that  of  the  acetate  of  methylene  0*919,  (density  of 
water  being  =),  while  the  first  boils  at  133°,  and  the  last  at  136*4°. 
But  when  acted  on  by  alkalies,  their  products  are  entirely  different, 
the  one  affording  formic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  other  acetic  add 
and  wood-spirit.  Each  of  the  isomeric  bodies  in  question  contains, 
indeed,  two  different  binary  compounds,  and  their  constitution  is 
truly  represented  by  different  formulae : — 

Formiate  of  oxide  of  ethyl         .         C4  H5  0  -f  C^  H  O3 
Acetate  of  oxide  of  methyl        .         Cj  H3  0-f  C4  H3  O3 

in  which  the  same  atoms  are  seen  to  be  very  differently  arranged. 
The  term  metameric  has  been  applied  to  bodies  so  related. 

The  last  class  of  isomeric  bodies  are  of  the  same  atomic  weights^ 
but  their  constitution  or  molecular  arrangement  being  unknown, 
their  isomerism  cannot  at  present  be  explained.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  however,  that  their  molecular  arrangement  is  really 
different. 

One  pair  of  such  isomeric  bodies  will  illustrate  the  coincidences 
observed  not  at  all  unfrequently  among  organic  substances.  The 
racemic  and  tartaric  acids,  of  which  the  composition  is  the  same, 
exhibit  a  similarity  of  properties,  and  a  parallcUsm  in  their  chemical 
characters,  that  are  truly  astonishing.  These  acids  are  found  together 
in  the  grape  of  the  Upper  Bhine.  ITiey  differ  considerably  in  solu- 
bility, the  racemic  being  the  least  soluble,  so  that  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  crystallization;  and  the  racemic  acid 
contains  an  atom  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid.  They  form  salts  which  correspond  very 
closely  in  their  solubility  and  other  properties.  The  bitartrate  and 
biracemate  of  potash  are  both  sparingly  soluble  salts  :  the  tartrates 
and  racemates  of  lime,  lead,  and  barytes,  are  all  alike  insoluble. 
Both  acids  form  a  double  salt  with  soda  and  ammonia,  which  is  an 
unusual  kind  of  combination.  But  what  is  most  surprising,  crystals 
of  these  double  salts  not  only  coincide  in  the  proportion  of  their 
water  and  other  constituents,  and  in  the  composition  of  their  acids, 
but  also  in  external  form,  having  been  observed  by  Mitscherlich  to 
be  isomorphous.  A  nearer  approach  to  identity  could  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  is  exhibited  by  these  salts,  which  are,  indeed,  the 
same  both  in  form  and  composition.     The  crystallized  acids  are  both 
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modified  in  an  unusual  manner  by  heat,  and  form  three  classes 
of  salts,  as  phosphoric  acid  does.  The  formulae  of  both  adds  in 
their  ordinary  class  of  salts  is  Cg  H4  0,o  -f  two  atoms  of  base  (Fremy); 
but  by  no  treatment  can  the  one  acid  be  transmuted  into  the  other. 
Lastly,  every  organic  acid  produces  a  new  add  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation, which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  termed  its  pyr-acid.  Now 
racemic  and  tartaric  add,  when  destroyed  by  heat,  agree  in  giving 
birth  to  one  and  the  same  pyr-add. 

The  allatropy  of  elements  has  been  supposed  to  throw  light  upon 
the  multiplication  of  series  of  compounds  arising  from  one  radical,  and 
the  isomerism  of  certain  compounds.  Fused  sulphur  passes  through 
several  allatropic  conditions  as  its  temperature  is  raised,  in  which  it 
is  imagined  that  the  equivalent  of  the  element  may  be  doubled,  tripled, 
and  even  quadrupled  by  a  coalition  of  so  many  single  atoms  and  the 
formation  of  compound  atoms,  which  are  distinguished  as  a  sulphur, 
/3  sulphur,  ^  sulphur,  y  sulphur,  &c.  In  the  different  series  of  the 
oxygen  acids  of  sulphur,  containing  one,  two,  three,  and  four  equiva- 
lents of  sulphur,  the  different  allatropic  varieties  of  sulphur  are 
imagined  to  exist.  Silidum  in  its  combustible  and  incombustible 
allatropic  conditions  may  thus  give  rise  to  different  silicic  acids,  and 
allatropic  borons  and  tungstens  to  the  isomeric  boric  and  tungstic 
acids. 

SECTION  VII. — ARKANGEMENT  OP  THE  ELEMENTS  IN  COMPOUNDS. 

The  names  of  some  compounds  imply  that  they  contain  other  com- 
pounds, and  indicate  a  certain  atomic  constitution,  while  the  names 
of  other  compounds  express  no  particular  arrangement  of  their  con- 
stituent atoms,  but  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  atoms  are  all 
directly  combined  together.  Thus  sulphate  of  soda  implies  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  sulphuric  add  and  soda  in  the  salt,  while  nitric 
acid,  or  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  supposes  no  partition  of  the  compound 
to  which  it  is  applied.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  original 
framers  of  the  nomenclature  were  guided  more  by  facilities  of  an 
etymological  nature,  in  constructing  such  terms,  than  by  views  of  the 
coDstitutiun  of  compounds. 

Of  a  binary  compound  containing  single  atoms  of  its  constituents, 
there  cannot  be  two  modes  of  representing  the  constitution ;  but  where 
one  of  the  constituents  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  more 
atoms,  several  hypotheses  can  always  be  formed  of  their  mode  of  ag- 
gregation.    In  a  series  of  binary  combinations  of  the  same  elements. 
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such  as  that  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  NOp  NO^,  NO3,  NO4,  NO^ 
the  simplest  view  has  generally  been  taken,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
elements  themselves  which  unite.  But  in  particular  cases  the  chemist 
is  often  involuntarily  led  into  another  opinion.  Thus  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  so  often  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  that 
the  acid  appears  more  like  a  compound  of  that  oxide  of  nitrogen  with 
oxygen,  than  a  compound  of  nitrogen  itself  with  oxygen.  When  the 
binoxide  of  hydrogen  was  first  discovered  by  Th^nard,  he  was  led  by 
the  whole  train  of  its  properties  to  view  it  as  a  compound  of  water 
and  oxygen,  into  which  it  is  resolved  with  so  much  facility,  and  to 
name  it  accordingly  oxygenated  water ^  which  it  may  be,  and  not  a 
direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  or  its  formula  be 
HO-f  O,  and  not  HO2.  The  periodide  of  potassium,  and  the  other 
analogous  compounds  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  metallic  iodides, 
were  first  termed  ioduretted  iodides  from  similar  considerations,  and 
the  hyposulphites,  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  sulphites,  suU 
phuretted  sulphites.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  chemists  would 
return  with  advantage  to  any  of  these  expressions,  the  views  of  com- 
position which  they  indicate  being  uncertain,  and  not  ofiering  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  depart  from  the  more  systematic  designations. 
The  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  may  be  easily  resolved  into 
water  and  oxygen,  not  because  water  pre-exists  in  it,  but  because 
water  is  a  compound  of  great  stability,  and  is  formed  when  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  is  decomposed.  Nitric  acid,  also,  is  as  likely  to  be  a 
compound  of  quadoxide  of  nitrogen  with  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen, 
as  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  with  three  atoms  of  the  same  element. 

Certain  compound  bodies,  however,  have  been  observed  to  act  the 
part  of  a  simple  body  in  combination,  and  can  be  traced  through  a 
series  of  compounds.  The  following  substances,  for  instance,  may  be 
represented  with  considerable  probability  as  compounds  of  carbonic 
oxide,  as  in  the  formulae : — 

CO,  carbonic  oxide. 

CO  -f  O,    carbonic  acid. 
CO-fCl,  chloroxicarbonic  acid. 
2CO-fO,    oxalic  acid. 

r 

Carbonic  oxide  is  said  to  be  the  radical  of  this  series,  a  name 
applied  to  any  compound  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  simple 
bodies^  as  carbonic  oxide  appears  to  do  with  oxygen  and  chlorine  in 
these  compounds.    Messrs.  Liebig  and  Wohler  first  proved  by  decisive 
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experiments  that  such  a  radical  exists  in  the  benzoic  combinations^ 
which  may  be  represented  thus : — 

Ci4  H5  Oj-fO,   benzoic  acid. 

Ci4  H5  O2+H,   essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Ci4  H5  O2  +  CI,  chloride  of  benzoyl,  &c. 

Cyanogen  was  the  first  recognised  member  of  the  class  of  compound 
radicals,  of  which  the  number  known  to  chemists  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  which  appear  to  pervade  the  whole  compounds  of 
organic  chemistry.  In  combining  with  simple  bodies,  radicals  act 
the  part  of  other  simple  bodies,  such  as  metals,  chlorine,  oxygen,  &c. 
which  they  replace  in  compounds. 

With  the  elements  themselves  compound  radicals  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes : — 

The  Basyl  class,  consisting  of  metals  the  oxides  of  which  are 
bases,  hydrogen,  and  the  corresponding  compound  radicals,  ammo- 
nium, ethyl,  &c.     These  are  electro-positive  bodies. 

The  salt-radical  class — chlorine,  sulphur,  oxygen,  kc.,  with  cya- 
nogen and  other  compound  radicals  which  combine  with  metals  and 
other  members  of  the  former  class,  and  form  salts  or  compounds 
partaking  of  the  saline  character.  Such  radicals  are  also  termed 
salogens ;  they  are  electro-positive. 

Constitution  of  salts  — Of  the  supposed  combinations  of  binary 
compounds  with  binary  compounds,  the  most  numerous  and  important 
class  are  salts.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  commonly  viewed  as  a  direct 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  each  preserving  its  proper 
nature  in  the  compound ;  and  so  are  all  similar  compounds  of  an  acid 
oxide  with  a  basic  oxide.  An  oxygen  acid  is  allowed  to  exist  in  them, 
and  they  are  particularly  distinguished  as  "  oxygen-acid  salts."  But 
an  opinion  was  promulgated  long  ago  by  Davy,  that  these  salts  might 
be  constituted  on  the  plan  of  the  binary  compounds  of  the  former 
class,  and  their  hydrated  acids  on  the  plan  of  a  hydrogen  acid ;  a 
view  which  is  supported  by  many  analogies,  and  has  latterly  had  a 
preference  given  to  it  by  some  of  our  leading  chemical  authorities. 
It  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

One  class  of  acids,  the  hydrogen  acids,  and  the  salts  which  they 
produce  with  alkalies,  are  unquestionably  binary  compounds,  and 
were  assumed  by  Davy  as  the  types  of  acids  and  salts  in 
general.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  composed  of  two  elements,  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  and  with  soda  it  forms  water  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
thus : — 
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Hydrochloric  acidj^yj^^  ~^^ 

Soda  I  Oxygen  •>^^^'\. 

'  I  Sodium   . -^  Chloride  of  sodium. 

the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  being  replaced  by  sodium  in  the  salt  formed. 
Hydrocyanic  is  another  hydrogen  acid,  of  which  cyanide  of  sodium  is 
a  salt.  In  general  terms,  a  radical  (which  may  be  either  simple  or 
compound,  like  chlorine  or  cyanogen]  forms  an  acid  with  hydrogen, 
and  a  salt  with  sodium  or  any  other  metal. 

Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  consists  of  sulphuric  add  and  an 
atom  of  water,  HO-f  SO3,  is  represented  as  a  hydrogen  acid  by 
transferring  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a 
new  radical,  SO4,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  direct  combination  with 
the  remaining  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  H  +  SO4.  In  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  oxygen  of  the  soda  is  in  the  same  mauner  transferred  to  the  acid, 
or  the  formula  of  the  salt  is  changed  from  NaO-f  SO3  to  Na-f  SO4. 
To  SO4,  the  salt-radical  of  jjulphates,  the  name  sulphion  has  been 
applied,  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  a 
sulphate,  SO4  travels  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the  metal  or  hydrogen 
to  the  negative  pole.  Its  compounds,  or  the  sulphates,  become 
sulphionides.  The  hydrated  acid  and  its  soda  salt  are  thus  named 
and  denoted  on  the  two  views  of  their  constitution — 

I.   ON  THE  ACID  THEOEY  : 

Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  oxide  of 

hydrogen,  or  hydric  sulphate       .         .         .  HO  +  SO3 

Sulphate  of  soda^  sulphate  of  oxide  of  sodium, 

or  soda  sulphate NaO-fSOg 

II.   ON  THE  SALT-RADICAL  THEOKy  : 

Sulphionide  of  hydrogen         ....     H-fS04 
Sulphionide  of  sodium  .....    Na-|-S04 

which  last  formulse  are  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  an  admitted 
hydrogen  acid  and  its  salt,  such  as — 

Hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  hydrogen         .     H-fCl 

Chloride  of  sodium Na-f  CI 

or  as — 

Hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  hydrogen  .     H-fCjN 

Cyanide  of  sodium Na-fCjN 

which  thus  appear  compounds  of  three  different  radicals,  chlorine  (CI), 
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cyanogen  (CgN),  and  sulphion  (SO4),  with  the  same  elementary 
bodies^  hydrogen  and  sodium.  Sulphion  is  known  only  in  combina- 
tion^ and  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state  like  chlorine  and 
cyanogen.  The  body,  sulphuric  acid,  SO3,  which  may  be  separated 
from  some  sulphates,  and  can  exist  by  itself,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  these  salts,  and  not  to  pre-exist  in 
them,  so  that  a  secondary  character  is  assigned  to  it. 

Hydrated  nitric  add,  or  aqua  fortis,  becomes  a  hydrogen  acid  by 
the  creation  of  a  nitrate  radical,  nitration.  It  is  the  nitrationide  of 
hydrogen  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  water — 

H-f  NOg,  instead  of  HO-f  NO5. 

The  nitrate  of  potash  becomes  the  nitrationide  of  potassium,  and  so 
of  all  other  nitrates.  The  existence  of  nitration  is  hypothetical,  as  it 
has  not  been  insulated ;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  situated  other- 
wise than  nitric  acid  itself,  which  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a  separate 
state,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  existing  only  in  a  state  of 
combination. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  view  is  applicable  to  hydrated  oxygen 
acids  in  general,  which  may  be  made  hydrogen  acids,  by  assuming 
the  existence  of  a  new  salt-radical  for  each,  containing  an  atom  more 
of  oxygen  than  the  oxygen  acid  itself,  and  capable  of  combining 
directly  with  hydrogen  and  the  metab.  The  class  of  oxygen  acid 
salts  is  thus  abolished,  and  they  become  binary  compounds  like  the 
chlorides  and  cyanides.  Even  oxygen  acids  themselves  can  no  longer 
be  recognized.  It  is  not  sulphuric  acid  (SO3),  but  what  was  formerly 
viewed  as  its  compound  with  water,  that  is  the  acid,  and  it  is  a 
hydrogen  acid.  The  properties  which  characterize  acids  are  un- 
doubtedly only  observed  in  the  hydrates  of  the  oxygen  acids.  Thus 
the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  does  not  redden  litmus,  and  exhibits  a 
disposition  to  combine  with  salts,  such  as  chloride  of  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  rather  than  with  bases.  The  liquid  carbonic  acid 
has  little  aflSnity  for  water,  does  not  combine  directly  with  lime,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils,  like  certain  neutral 
bodies.  It  is  only  when  associated  with  water  that  the  bodies  re- 
ferred to  exhibit  acid  properties,  and  then  hydrogen  acids  may  be 
produced. 

On  this  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  acid  and  salt  are  really  bodies 
of  the  same  constitution,  hydrochloric  acid  being  the  cldoride  of 
hydrogen,  as  conmion  salt  is  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  being  the  sulphionides  of  hydrogen  and  of 
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sodium.  The  acid  reaction  and  sonr  taste  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
hydrogen  compound^  and  do  not  separate  it  from  the  others ;  the 
chloride,  sulphionide,  and  nitrationide  of  copper  being  nearly  as  add 
and  corrosive  as  the  chloride,  sulphionide,  and  nitrationide  of  hydro- 
gen, and  clearly  bodies  of  the  same  character  and  composition  :  they 
are  all  equally  salts  in  constitution.  The  term  '^  acid'^  is  not  abso- 
lutely required  for  any  class  of  bodies  included  in  the  theoiy,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  dropped,  if  it  were  not  that  an  inconvenience 
would  be  felt  in  having  no  common  name  for  such  bodies  as  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  SO3,  anhydrous  nitric  acid  NO5,  sulphurous 
acid  SOj,  carbonic  acid  CO^,  &c.  To  these  substances,  which  first 
bore  the  name,  it  should  now  be  confined.  In  considering  the 
generation  of  salts,  three  orders  of  bodies  would  be  admitted,  as  in 
the  following  tabular  exposition  of  a  few  examples : — 

I.  II.  III. 

The  Acid.  The  Salt-radical.  The  Salt. 

SO3        .     .        SO4  .  •  SO^-fHorametal. 

NOg       .     .        NOfi  .  .  NOg-fHorametal. 

NCj  .  .  NCj-fHor  ametal. 

€1  .  .  Cl+Hor  ametal. 

The  first  term  of  the  series,  or  "  the  add,''  is  wanting  in  the  last  two 
examples ;  and  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  those  bodies  which  consti- 
tuted the  original  class  of  hydrogen  acids  and  their  salts  :  while,  to 
the  old  class  of  oxygen  add  salts,  both  an  add  and  a  salt-radical  can 
be  assigned,  as  in  the  first  two  examples. 
The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  salt-radical  theory  are — 
First :  That,  instead  of  two,  it  makes  but  one  great  class  of  salts, 
assimilating  in  constitution  bodies  which  certainly  resemble  each  other 
in  properties.  Chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  both 
neutnJ,  and  possess  a  common  character,  which  is  that  of  a  soda  salt ; 
but  they  are  separated  widely  from  each  other  on  the  view  of  their 
constitution  which  is  expressed  in  their  names. 

Secondly :  It  accounts  for  a  remarkable  law  which  is  observed  in 
the  construction  of  salts ;  namely,  that  bases  always  combine  with  as 
many  atoms  of  acid  as  they  themselves  contain  of  oxygen ;  a  protoxide, 
which  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen,  combining  and  forming  a  neutral 
salt  with  one  atom  of  an  oxygen  add;  while  an  oxide  which  contains 
two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  of  metal,  like  binoxide  of  palladium, 
forms  a  neutral  salt  with  two  atoms  of  acid ;  and  an  oxide  of  three 
atoms  of  oxygen  to  two  of  metal,  like  sesquioxide  of  iron,  forms  a 
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neutral  salt  with  three  atoms  of  acid.  The  acid  and  oxygen  are  thus 
always  together  in  the  exact  proportion  to  form  the  salt-radical^  there 
being  always  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  every  atom  of  acid  in  the  salt. 
This  will  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  following  formulae^  which 
exhibit  the  composition  of  the  neutral  sulphates  of  a  metal  in  four 
di£Eerent  states  of  oxidation^  an  atom  of  metal  being  represented 
byR:— 

FORMTJLiE  OF  NEUTRAL  SULPHATES. 

I.  II. 

As  coasisting  of        As  consisting  of  Metal 
Oxide  and  Acid.  and  Salt-radicaL 

BO-fSOg       .  .     E-fS04      .  .     as  in  sulphate  of  soda. 

RjO-fSOj  .  .  815+804  .  .  as  in  sulphate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury. 

EOa-fgSOa    .  .     R+2SO4    .  .     as  in  sulphate  of  bin- 

oxide  of  palladium. 

RjOj-f  3S0j  .  .     Rj-f  8SO4  .  .     as  in  sulphate  of  sesqui- 

oxide  of  iron. 

The  acid  is  seen  in  the  first  column  to  be  always  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion to  form  a  sulphionide  of  the  metal  in  the  second  column; 
and  these  sulphionides  correspond  exactly  with  known  chlorides,  such 
as  R  CI,  Rj,  a,  R  CSLj,  Rj  CI3. 

Thirdly :  It  offers  a  more  simple  and  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  action  of  certain  metals  upon  acid  solutions,  and  of  the 
decomposition  of  such  solutions  in  other  circumstances.  Thus  when 
zinc  is  introduced  into  hydrochloric  acid  (chloride  of  hydrogen),  it 
is  allowed  on  both  views,  that  the  metal  simply  displaces  the 
hydrogen  which  is  evolved,  and  that  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed 
in  the  place  of  chloride  of  hydrogen.  In  the  same  way,  when  zinc 
is  introduced  into  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  the 
sulphionide  of  hydrogen  on  the  binary  theory,  hydrogen  is  simply 
displaced  and  evolved  as  before^  and  the  sulphionide  of  zinc  is  formed 
in  the  place  of  the  sulphionide  of  hydrogen.  The  metal  in  question 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  decomposing  pure  water  by  displacing  its 
hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the  air;  but  this  fact  does  not 
interfere  with  the  preceding  explanation,  as  zinc  may  have  a  greater 
affinity  for  sulphion  than  for  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  be  capable  of 
decomposing  the  sulphionide,  but  not  the  oxide  of  hydrogen.  If  the 
acid  solution,  however,  contains  sulphate  of  water^  as  it  does  on  the 
old  view,  then  zinc  does  and  does  not  decompose  water;  decom- 
posing it  when  in  combination,  but  not  when  free.     It  becomes 
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necessary  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the  acid  enhances  the 
affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  clearly  explained;  for  the  solubility  of 
oxide  of  zinc  in  the  acid,  to  which  the  influence  of  the  acid  is  often 
ascribed,  accounts  for  the  continuance  of  the  action,  by  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  oxide,  rather  than  for  its  first  commencement. 
Tlie  phenomena  of  the  decomposition  of  an  acid  solution  in  the 
voltaic  circle,  are  also  most  simply  explained  on  the  salt-radical 
theory.  Oxide  of  hydrogen  and  sulphionide  of  hydrogen,  are  both 
binary  "  electrolytes,"  which  are  decomposed  in  the  voltaic  circle  in 
the  same  manner,  although  not  with  equal  facility ;  the  common 
element,  hydrogen,  proceeding  from  both  to  the  negative  electrode, 
and  oxygen  in  the  one  case  and  sulphion  in  the  other  to  the  positive 
electrode.  The  sulphion  finds  water  there,  and  resolves  itself  into 
sulphionide  of  hydrogen  and  free  oxygen.  The  decomposition  of 
the  sulphionide  of  sodium  or  any  other  salt  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  simple  manner ;  while  on  the  other  view,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  a  simultaneous  transference  between  the  electrodes  of  acid  and 
alkali  with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  water  takes  place;  and  the 
effect  of  the  acid  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
remains  unaccounted  for. 

When  a  metallic  oxide  is  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution,  as  oxide  of 
zinc  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  which  occurs  is  thus 
explained  on  the  binary  theory : 

Sulphionide  off  Hydrogen --Water. 

hydrogen    .  i  Sulphion 


Oxide  of  zinc]  «.  ^^^^       •        ^v^  «  i  , .     -j      i.   . 

I  Zmc      .     . ^rs^Sulphiomde  of  zinc ; 

as  in  the  reaction  between  the  same  oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(page  187). 
The  chief  objections  to  the  salt-radical  theory,  are — 
First :  The  creation  of  so  many  hypothetical  radicals ;  namely,  one 
for  every  class  of  oxygen-acid  salts.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  great  proportion  of  oxygen  acids,  such  as  nitric,  acetic, 
oxalic^  &c.  are  equally  of  an  ideal  character,  and  cannot  be  exhibited 
in  a  separate  state. 

Secondly :  The  peculiarities  of  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  which 
are  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  new  view.  That  acid  forms 
three  different  and  independent  classes  of  salts,  containing  respec- 
tively one,  two,  and  three,  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  add.     On 
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the  binary  theory,  these  three  classes  of  salts  must  contain  tliree 
different  salt-radicals,  combined  respectively  with  one,  two,  and 
three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  or  metal.  The  three  phosphates  of 
water  and  the  corresponding  phosphionides  of  hydrogen  would  be 
represented  as  follows  : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

HO+POj      . 

.      2HO+P05      . 

.      8HO+PO5 

H+POe 

.      2H+P0, 

.      SH+POg 

Such  salt-radicals  and  such  compounds  with  hydrogen  startle  us,  from 
their  novelty,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  really  more 
singular  than  the  anormal  classes  of  phosphates,  containing  several 
equivalents  of  base,  for  which  they  are  substituted,  but  which  we  have 
been  more  accustomed  to  contemplate.  All  the  salt-radicals  known 
in  a  separate  state,  such  as  chlorine  and  cjranogen,  combine  with  one 
equivalent  only  of  hydrogen,  or  are  monobacylous,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  assume  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
that  other  salt-radicals  may  not  exist,  capable  of  combining  with  two 
or  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  as  the  phosphate-radicals  are  sup- 
posed to  do.  The  existence  of  at  least  one  such  radical  is  highly 
probable,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  neither  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  oxygen-acid  salts,  (which  alone  are  affected  by  this  dis- 
cussion), rests  on  demonstrative  evidence;  they  are  both  hypotheses, 
and  are  both  capable  of  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  the  salts. 
But  to  whichever  of  them  a  speculative  preference  is  given,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  using  the  language  of  the  acid  theory,  in  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science. 

Without  deciding  definitively  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the 
rival  theories,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view  that  the  great  class  of  salts 
includes  compounds  which  differ  essentially  in  their  capacity  of 
analytical  decomposition.  A  certain  number  of  salts  contain  salt- 
radicals  whic:h  can  be  isolated,  others  oxygen-acids  which  can  be 
isolated,  while  others  have  yet  afforded  neither  salt-radical  nor  acid 
in  a  separate  state.     Hence,  they  may  be  classed  as — 

1.  Salts  of  isolable  salt-radicals:  chlorides,  cyanides,  sulpho- 
cyanides,  &c. 

2.  Salts  of  isolable  acids :  sulphates,  carbonates,  &c. 

3.  Salts  which  contain  neither  an  isolable  salt-radical  nor  an 
isolable  acid :  nitrates,  acetates,  hyposulphites,  &c.  Even  admitting 
that  all  salts  have  the  same  constitution,  the  capability  of  breaking 
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up  in  such  different  ways  must  affect  their  modes  of  decomposition 
in  different  circumstances^  and  produce  differences  in  properties 
which  render  such  distinctions  important. 

It  has  become  farther  necessary  to  recognize  three  classes  of 
oxygen-acid  ssJts^  which  in  the  language  of  the  acid  theory  contain 
one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

1.  Monobasic  salts. — The  great  proportion  of  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric,  nitric,  &c.  neutralize  but  one  equivalent  of  base,  or  more 
correctly  combine  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  each 
equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  and  form,  therefore,  monohdeic 
salts.  (See  formulae  of  the  neutral  sulphates,  page  190.)  But  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  an  acid  forming  two  series  of  salts  with  the 
same  base  or  class  of  isomorphous  bases.  Thus  there  appear  to  be 
two  well-marked  classes  of  sulphates  of  the  magnesian  oxides,  which 
agree  in  having  one  equivalent  of  base,  but  differ  essentially  in  the 
proportions  of  combined  water  which  they  affect.  In  one  series  the 
sulphate  is  combined  with  one,  three,  five,  or  seven  equivalents  of 
water.  Copperas  (a  sulphate  of  iron),  Epsom  salt  (a  sulphate  of 
magnesia),  blue  vitriol  (a  sulphate  of  copper),  and  most  of  the  well- 
known  magnesian  sulphates,  belong  to  this  class,  which  may  be  called 
the  copperas  class  of  sulphates.  All  the  members  of  it  are  very  so- 
luble in  water,  and  form  double  salts  with  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
other  series  affect  two,  four,  and  six  equivalents  of  water.  They  are 
less  known,  but  appear  to  be  of  sparing  solubility,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  forming  double  salts  with  sulphate  of  potash.  Gypsum  or  sul- 
phate of  lime  belongs  to  this  class,  which  may,  therefore,  be  called 
the  gypsum  class  of  magnesian  sulphates.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  said 
to  crystallize  from  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  with  two  equivalents 
of  water,  with  the  crystalline  form  and  sparing  solubility  of  gypsum. 
Dr.  Kane  obtained  a  sulphate  of  copper  with  four  equivalents  of 
water,  by  exposing  the  anhydrous  salt  to  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  appears  to  be  the  second  term  in  this  series;  and  Mit- 
scherlich  still  maintains  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia containing  six  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization,  which 
will  constitute  the  third  term.  It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  such 
double  classes  of  salts  is  as  deeply  seated  as  that  of  dimorphism,  and 
hence,  possibly,  the  magnesian  sulphate  itself,  which  exists  in  the 
two  classses,  is  not  the  same  in  its  constitution  with  reference  to 
heat. 

£.  Bibasic  salts. — ^That  dass  of  phosphates  which  received  the 
name  of  pyrophosphates,  was  the  first  in  which  one  equivaLent  of 
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add  was  found  to  neutralize  two  equivalents  of  base ;  their  formuln 
being  2BO,  PO5.  The  classes  of  tartrates  and  racemates  which 
have  long  been  known  to  chemists^  are  also  bibasic  salts.  It  is  the 
character  of  a  bibasic  acid  to  unite  at  once  with  two  different  bases 
of  the  same  natural  family^  which  accounts  for  the  formation  of 
Bochelle  salt^  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  of  which  the  formula 
is  KO,  Na  O+Cg  H4  0,o.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  gallic  acid 
is  bibasic^  the  gallate  of  lead  being  thus  composed :  £Pb  O + C^  H  O3. 
Now  if  we  attempt  to  make  this  a  monobasic  salt  by  dividing 
the  equivalents  both  in  base  and  acid  by  two^  an  equivalent  of  gallic 
acid  would  come  to  contain  half  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen^  which 
Liebig  considers  as  conclusive  against  the  division  of  its  atomic 
weight.  Itaconic^  comenic^  euchronic^  fulminic,  and  several  other 
organic  bibasic  acids^  might  be  named.  The  compound  acids  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  others^  and  called  copulated  acids^  such  as  hypo- 
sulphobenzoic  acid,  are  usually  of  this  class. 

3.  Tribasic  salts.  —  The  tribasic  phosphates  of  the  formula 
8BO,  PO5,  have  likewise  proved  to  be  the  type  of  a  class  of  salts.  One 
equivalent  of  arsenic  acid  neutralizes  three  equivalents  of  base ;  so, 
it  is  probable,  does  one  atom  of  phosphorous  acid.  Tannic  acid  also 
saturates  three  atoms  of  base,  the  formula  of  the  tannate  of  lead  being 
SPbO + C|8  H5  O9  (Liebig) .  There  is  the  same  necessity  to  admit  that 
citric  acid  is  tribasic,  and  the  formula  of  a  citrate  3RO+G|2  H5  On, 
as  there  is  to  allow  that  gallic  acid  is  bibasic.  Most  of  the  citrates 
contain  two  equivalents  of  fixed  base  and  one  of  water,  but  the  citrate 
of  silver  contains  three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  silver.  Cyanuric, 
meconic,  camphoric,  and  several  other  organic  acids,  are  tribasic. 

Two  of  the  three  atoms  of  base  in  this  class  of  salts  may  be  dif- 
ferent, as  is  observed  in  certain  citrates,  cyanurates,  and  phosphates, 
or  the  whole  three  may  be  different,  as  in  the  phosphate  called 
microcosmic  salt,  which  contains  at  once  soda,  oxide  of  ammonium, 
and  water  as  bases'*^.  Two  or  more  of  the  bases  may  likewise  be  iso- 
morphous,  or  at  least  belong  to  the  same  natural  fEunily  as  soda  and 
oxide  of  ammonium,  water,  and  magnesia. 

Salts  usually  denominated  Subsalts. — ^The  preceding  cbsses  of 
salts,  and  many  other  bodies  also,  are  capable  of  combining  with  a 
certam  proportion  of  water,  generally  vaguely  spoken  of  as  water  of 
ciystallization.    The  compounds  of  the  present  class  appear  to  be 


*  Inquiries  respecting  the  Constitution  of  Salts ;  of  oxalates,  nitrates,  phosphates, 
sulphates,  and  chlorides.    Phil.  Trans.  1887,  page  47. 
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salts  which  have  assumed  a  fixed  metallic  oxide  in  the  place  of  this 
water.  They  maj,  therefore,  be  truly  neutral  in  composition,  the 
excess  of  oxide  not  standing  in  the  relation  of  base  to  the  acid.  It 
appears  that  the  formulas  of  the  nitrates  named  are  as  follows : — 

Nitrateof  water  (acidof sp.  gr.  1  -42) .  HO,  NO5 + 3II0. 

Nitrate  of  copper  (prismatic)         .  Cu  O,  NO5  -f  3H0. 

Nitrate  of  copper  (rhomboidal)      .  Cu  O,  NO5  -f  6H0. 

Subnitrate  of  copper     .        .        .  Cu  0,  NO5  -f  3  (Cu  O,  HO) . 

I  have  distinguished  as  constitutional  the  three  atoms  of  water  which 
exist  in  these  and  all  the  magnesian  nitrates,  and  which  are  replaced 
by  three  atoms  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  in  the  subnitrate  of  copper, 
which  is  therefore  a  nitrate  of  copper,  with  the  addition  of  con- 
stitutional (not  basic)  oxide  of  copper ;  a  view  which  is  expressed  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  in  its  formula. 

The  subnitrates  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  probably  also  those  of  nickel 
and  cobalt,  have  a  similar  composition  (G^hardt).  A  similar  corre- 
spondence is  observed  between  the  crystallized  neutral  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  the  subsulphate  of  copper,  containing  four  equivalents 
of  oxide  of  copper,  and  five  of  water  to  one  of  acid : — 

Sulphate  of  copper,  CuO,  SO3,  H0-f4H0. 

Subsulphate  of  copper,  CuO,  SO3,  (CuO,  HO)  +  2  (CuO,  HO)  +  2  HO. 

Three  equivalents  of  water  in  the  neutral  salt  appear  to  be  replaced 
by  three  equivalents  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  in  the  subsalt.  The 
remaining  2H0  of  the  latter  salt  are  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat, 
while  the  other  4H0  in  combination  with  oxide  of  copper,  are 
extricated  by  a  much  higher  temperature,  and  their  separation 
attended  by  a  palpable  decomposition  of  the  salt,  as  it  affords  a 
portion  of  soluble  neutral  salt  afterwards  to  water.  The  remark  is 
made  by  M.  Gerhardt,  that  the  number  of  such  subsalts  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  own  observations ; 
few  salts  combining  with  an  excess  of  oxide  in  more  than  one  or  two 
proportions.  Most  subsalts  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  but  when 
they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  solubility,  they  may  afford  other 
analogous  subsalts  by  double  decomposition.  Thus  a  solution  of 
bisubnitrate  of  lead,  PbO,  NO5 + PbO,  HO,  on  the  addition  of  neu- 
tral chromate  of  potash  allows  the  red  bisubchromate  of  lead,  PbO, 
CrOj+PbO,  to  precipitate.  M.  Gerhardjk,  who  observed  this  &ct, 
considers  that  it  assimilates  the  nitrates  and  pyrophosphates,  and 
indicates  that  the  latter  are  ordinary  subsalts.     But  this  is  really  a 
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coincidence  of  small  importance,  while  nitric  acid  affords  no  bibasic 
hydrate^  nor  a  bibasic  salt  of  soda,  as  phosphoric  acid  does. 

Water,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  hydrates  of  these 
metallic  oxides,  appear  to  be  the  bodies  most  disposed  to  attach 
themsdves  to  salts  in  this  manner.  The  strong  alkalies,  potash  and 
soda,  are  never  found  in  such  a  relation,  or  discharging  any  other 
function  than  that  of  base  to  the  acid  of  the  salt.  These  views  of 
subsalts,  in  which  their  constitutional  neutrality  is  preserved,  have 
been  extended  to  organic  compoimds.  Many  neutral  organic  bodies 
appear  to  be  capable  of  combining  with  metallic  oxides,  particularly 
with  oxide  of  lead — such  as  sugar,  amidin,  dextrin,  orcin,  and  they 
generally  combine  with  several  atoms  of  the  oxide.  Thus  in  the 
compound  of  orcin  and  oxide  of  lead,  Cjq  H^  O3  +  5PbO,  the  orcin 
is  combined  with  five  atoms  of  constitutional  oxide  of  lead,  which 
actually  replace  five  atoms  of  constitutional  water,  which  ordn  in  its 
ordinary  state  contains. 

Constitutional  water  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  salt,  which  never 
happens  with  basic  water.  Thus  cane  sugar  may  be  represented  as 
C|Q  Hji  Oil,  or  rather  C^  H22  0^ ;  of  which  one  atom  of  water 
may  be  replaced  by  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  compound  formed, 
O24  Hjii  Oju+NaCl.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  constitutional  water 
is  superadded  to  a  salt,  and  such  an  element  is  removed  and  replaced 
without  affecting  the  structure  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  replacing  substance  may  also  be  a  compound  of  a  very  different 
character  from  water ;  for  besides  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  ammonia 
and  certain  anhydrous  acids  appear  to  be  capable  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  salts,  in  the  same  manner  as  constitutional  water. 

A  different  view  of  the  constitution  of  subsalts  is  advocated  by 
M.  Millon,  who  assumes  the  existence  of  poly-atomic  bases,  or  that 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  equivalents  of  water  or  a  metallic  oxide, 
may  together  constitute  a  single  equivalent  of  base,  and  unite  as  such 
with  a  single  equivalent  of  acid  to  form  a  neutral  salt.* 

Salts  of  the  type  of  red  chromate  of  potash. — Several  salts  unite 
with  anhydrous  acids.  Thus  both  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  potassium  absorb  and  combine  with  two  atoms  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  without  decomposition,  when  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
that  substance.  Sulphate  of  potash  also  combines  with  one  atom  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  All  these  compounds  are  destroyed  by 
water.    But  the  red  chromate  of  potash,  generally  called  bichromate 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phjsiqne,  xnii.  SSS. 
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of  potash^  which  consists  of  chromate  of  potash  together  with  one 
atom  of  chromic  acid,  is  possessed  of  greater  stability,  as  is  likewise 
the  compound  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium  with  two  Atoms  of 
chromic  add.  Another  compound  containing  one  atom  of  potash 
and  three  atoms  of  chromic  acid,  known  as  the  terchromate  of  potash, 
may  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  chromate  of  potash  with  two 
atoms  of  chromic  acid,  and  represented  by  KO,  CrOj  +  ZCrOg.  The 
bichromate  of  potash  will  then  be  EO,  CrOj + CrOj,  and  the  chromate 
containing  chloride  of  potassium,  KCl  +  ECrOg.  The  biniodate  of 
potash  (iodate  of  water  and  potash)  may  be  rendered  anhydrous,  and, 
when  so,  is  a  salt  of  the  same  class. 

Double  salts. — (Salts  combine  with  each  other,  but  by  no  means 
indiscriminately.  With  a  few  exceptions,  which  may  be  placed  out 
of  consideration  for  the  present,  the  combining  salts  have  always  the 
same  acid — sulphates  combining  with  sulphates,  chlorides  with 
chlorides.  Their  bases  or  their  metals,  however,  must  belong  to 
different  natural  families.  Thus  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  salt 
of  potash  ever  combinas  with  a  salt  of  soda,  certainly  never  with 
a  salt  of  ammom'a.  Salts  of  the  numerous  metals  including  hydrogen, 
belonging  to  the  magnesian  family,  do  not  combine  together.  Thus 
sulphate  of  magnesia  does  not  form  a  double  salt  with  sulphate 
of  Ume,  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  with  sulphate  of  water ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  salts  of  this  family  are  much  disposed  to  combine 
with  salts  of  the  potassium  family — ^sulphate  of  soda,  for  instance, 
forming  double  salts  with  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sul- 
phate of  water.  We  have  thus  the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
a  double  salt,  and  the  salt  of  a  bibasic  or  tribasic  acid.  The  bisul- 
phate  and  binoxalate  of  potash  saturated  with  soda,  form  sulphates 
and  oxalates  of  potash  and  soda,  which  separate  from  each  other  by 
crystallization,  although  the  acid  salts  are  themselves  double  salts  of 
water  and  potash.  But  the  acid  fulminate  of  silver,  or  the  acid 
tartrate  of  potash  (bitartrate),  affords  only  one  salt  when  saturated 
with  soda,  in  which  isomorphous  bases  exist,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  a  salt  of  one  acid,  and  not  a  compound  of  two  salts.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  salts  which  are  named  super,  acid  and  6i-salts, 
contain  a  salt  of  water,  and  are  double  salts — such  as  the  supercar- 
bonate  of  soda  (HO,  COj-l-NaO,  COj),  the  bisulphate  of  potash 
(HO,  SO3  -I-  KO,  SO3),  and  the  binacetate  of  soda :  but  a  few  of  them 
are  bibasic  or  tribasic  salts,  containing  one  or  two  atoms  of  water  as 
base — such  as  the  salt  called  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  biphosphate 
of  iK)tash  (2H0,  KO-I-PO5). 

From  these  observations  must  be  excepted  double  salts  formed  by 
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fusion^  and  many  salts  formed  in  highly  acid  solutions^  which  are 
scarcely  limited  in  variety  of  composition ;  carbonate  of  potash  fosing 
with  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  baryta 
crystallizing  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  water^  firom  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid.  Such  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  are 
otherwise  deficient  in  stability,  compared  with  the  soluble  double 
salts,  to  which  alone  the  preceding  remarks  apply. 

There  is  no  parallelism  between  the  constitution  of  a  double  salt 
and  that  of  a  simple  salt  itsdf,  or  foundation  for  the  statements 
which  are  sometimes  made,  that  one  of  the  salts  which  compose  a 
double  salt  has  the  relation  to  the  other  of  an  acid  to  a  base,  and 
that  one  salt  is  electro-negative  to  the  other.  The  resolution  of 
a  double  salt  into  its  constituent  salts  by  electricity,  has  never  been 
exliibited,  and  is  not  to  be  expected,  from  what  is  known  of 
electrolytic  action;  while  no  analogy  whatever  subsists  between 
a  double  salt  and  a  simple  salt  on  the  binary  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  latter.  Besides,  the  supposed  analogy  is  destroyed  by 
what  is  known  of  the  derivation  of  double  salts.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia  acquires  an  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  place  of  an 
atom  of  water,  which  is  strongly  attached  to  it,  in  b»x)ming  the 
double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potash.  In  the  same  way,  the 
sulphate  of  water  has  an  atom  of  water  also  replaced  by  sulphate  of 
potash,  in  becoming  the  bisulphate  of  potash ;  relations  which 
appear  in  the  rational  formulae  of  these  salts  : 

Sulphate  of  magnesia     .        .        .         .    Mg  S  (H)  -f  6H 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potash     .         .     Mg  S  (K  S)  +  6H 

•     •••         • 

Sulphate  of  water  (acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.78)    .     H  S  (H) 
Bisulphate  of  potash      .        .        .         .     H  S  (K  S) 

It  thus  appears  that  a  provision  exists  in  sulphate  of  magnesia 
itself  for  the  formation  of  a  double  salt,  and  that  the  molecular 
structure  is  unaltered,  notwithstanding  the  assumption  of  the  sul- 
phate of  potash  as  a  constituent.  The  derivation  of  the  acid  oxalates 
likewise  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  double  salts.  The 
oxalate  of  potash  contains  an  atom  of  constitutional  water,  which  is 
replaced  by  hydrated  oxalic  acid  (the  crystallized  oxalate  of  water), 
in  the  formation  of  the  binoxalate  of  potash  (double  oxalate  of  potash 
and  water),  or  by  the  oxalate  of  copper  in  the  formation  of  the  double 
oxalate  of  potash  and  copper,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  formulse, 
in  which  the  replacing  substances  are  enclosed  in  brackets  to  mark 
them  as  before : 
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Oxalate  of  potash      .        .        .        .    K  OC,  (H) 
Binoxalate  of  potash  .        .        .        .     K  CC,  (H  CC  Hj) 
Oxalate  of  potash  and  copper      •        .    £  CC,  (Cu  CO  B.^ 

Now  the  anomalous  salt^  quadroxalate  of  potash^  is  derived  in  the 
same  way  from  the  binoxalate^  as  the  binoxalate  itself  is  derived 
from  the  neutral  oxalate,  two  atoms  of  water  being  displaced  by  two 
atoms  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid,  thus : 

Binoxalate  of  potash      .        .        K  CO,  H  CC,  (2H) 
Quadroxalate  of  potash  .        .        K  CC,  HCC,  (ZHOCHa) 

These  examples  illustrate  the  derivation  of  double  salts  by 
substitution.  The  structure  of  the  salts,  too,  exemplifies  what 
may  be  called  consecutive  combination.  The  basis  of  the  last 
mentioned  salt,  for  instance,  is  oxalate  of  potash,  which  is  in  direct 
combination  with  oxalate  of  water.  A  compound  body  is  thus 
produced  which  seems  to  unite  as  a  whole  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrated  oxalic  acid.  This  is  very  different  from  the  direct  com- 
bination of  all  the  elements  which  compose  the  salt. 

In  the  formation  of  many  other  classes  of  double  salts,  no  substi- 
tution is  observed,  but  simply  the  attachment  of  two  salts  together, 
often  of  an  anhydrous  with  a  hydrated  salt,  in  which  case  the  last  often 
carries  its  combined  water  along  with  it,  and  sometimes  acquires  an 
additional  proportion.  Thus  in  the  formula  of  the  double  chloride  of 
potassium  and  copper,  £  Cl+Cu  Q,  2H0,  the  formulsB  of  its  consti- 
tuent salts  reappear  without  alteration ;  and  in  that  of  alum,  sulphate 
of  potash  is  found  with  the  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  annexed, 
of  which  the  water  is  increased  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  atoms. 
In  these  and  all  oUier  double  salts,  the  characters  of  the  constituent 
salts  are  very  little  affected  by  their  state  of  union.  If  one  of 
them  has  an  acid  reaction,  like  sulphate  of  alumina  or  chloride  of 
copper,  it  retains  the  same  character  in  combination ;  and  nothing 
resembling  a  mutual  neutralization  of  the  salts  by  each  other  is  ever 
observed.  No  heat  is  evolved  in  their  formation.  (Memoirs  of  the 
-Chemical  Society,  ii.  51). 

The  compounds  of  chlorides  with  chlorides^  and  of  iodides  with 
iodides,  are  numerous,  and  were  viewed  by  Bonsdorf  as  simple  salts, 
in  which  one  of  the  chlorides  is  the  acid,  and  the  other  the  base. 
But  such  an  opinion  can  no  longer  be  entertained,  the  chlorides 
themselves  being  unquestionably  salts,  and  their  compounds,  there- 
fore, double  salts. 
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The  combinations  of  such  salts  with  each  other  as  contain 
different  acids  are  not  so  well  understood,  the  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion having  hitherto  been  little  attended  to.  They  are  in  general 
decomposed  by  water,  and  easily,  if  the  solubih'ty  of  one  of  their 
constituents  is  considerable,  as  is  observed  of  the  compounds  of 
iodate  of  soda  with  one  and  with  two  proportions  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  of  the  biniodate  of  potash  with  the  sulphate  of  potash, 
of  the  oxalate  of  lime  with  the  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  compound  cyanides,  which  form  a  considerable  class  of 
salts,  must  be  excepted  from  all  the  preceding  general  statements 
in  regard  to  double  salts.  Cyanides  of  the  same  family  combine 
together,  as  cyanide  of  iron  with  cyanide  of  hydrogen ;  the  com- 
pound cyanide  also  generally  consists  of  three  and  not  of  two  simple 
cyanides ;  and  lastly,  the  properties  of  compound  cyanides  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  simple  cyanides  which  are  supposed  to 
compose  them.  The  simple  cyanide  of  potassium,  for  instance,  is 
highly  poisonous,  while  the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron 
is  as  mild  in  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy  as  sulphate  of  soda. 
But  the  compound  cyanides  may  be  removed  from  the  class  of  double 
salts,  on  a  speculative  view  of  their  constitution  which  their  anomalous 
character  led  me  to  propose.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  supposed 
double  proto-cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of 
potash)  affords  no  hydrocyanic  acid  whatever  when  distilled  with  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100^;  which 
su^ests  the  idea  that  it  does  not  contain  cyanides  or  cyanogen. 
Assuming  the  existence  of  a  new  compound  radical,  N3  C^  which 
has  three  times  the  atomic  weight  of  cyanogen,  and  may  be  called 
jtrussine,  and  which  is  also  trihasylous  or  capable  of  combining  with 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  metal,  like  the  radical  of  the  tribasic 
class  of  phosphates,  then  the  compound  cyanides  assume  a  constitu- 
tion of  extreme  simplicity.  We  have  one  atom  of  prussine  combined 
always  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  metal  in  the  following  salts ; 
in  the  proto-cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  with  one  of  iron  and  two 
of  potassium ;  in  the  compound  called  ferro-cyanic  acid,  with  one 
of  iron  and  two  of  hydrogen ;  in  Mosander's  salts,  vrith  one  of  iron, 
one  of  potassium  and  one  of  barium,  calcium,  &c. ;  with  two  of  iron- 
and  one  of  potassium  in  the  salt  which  precipitates  on  distilling  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  with  sulphuric  acid  at  212^.  To  many  of 
these,  paralld  combinations  might  be  adduced  from  the  tribasic 
phosphates.  Prussides  likewise  combine  together,  producing  double 
prussides,  such  as 
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Percyanide  of  iron  and  potas- 

sinm  (red prussiateof  potash)  "Fe^  N3  Ce+K,,  N3  C5 

Prussian  blue       .         .         .  Fcj,  N3  Cg-fPea,  N3  Cg 

Basic  Prussian  blue       .         .  Pcj,  N3  Ce4-Pe3,  N3  Cg+Pcj  O3 

Formation  of  salts  by  substitution. — Chemists  have  come  to 
pronounce  less  decidedly  on  theories  of  the  constitution  of  salts  and 
the  arrangement  of  elements  in  these  and  other  compounds,  since 
their  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  the  formation  of  compounds,  by 
the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another,  without  injury  to  the 
original  form  or  type,  and  often  to  give  a  preference  to  empirical  over 
rational  formulse,  while  their  opinions  on  chemical  constitution  were 
suspended.  The  elementary  composition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  the 
hydric  sulphate,  is  expressed  by  SO4  H ;  the  sulphate  type,  and  other 
neutral  sulphates,  are  formed  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  by  a  metal ; 
the  zinc  sulphate,  SO4  Zn ;  the  soda  sulphate,  SO4  Na.  M.  Gerhardt, 
assuming  as  a  law  that  the  equivalent  of  all  compound  bodies  gives 
two  volumes  of  vapour,  divides  the  equivalents  of  the  following 
elements  by  two — nitrogen,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  all 
the  metals;  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  construct  substitution  formulae, 
which  are  often  remarkable  for  their  simplicity.  This  will  appear  in 
the  following  selected  formulae :  — 


Formula  by  M.  Gerhaudt. 
(0=8,  S=16;  the  other  symbols^ half  the  usual  equivalents,) 

I.    NITKATES. 


Hydric  nitrate . 
Magnesia  nitrate 
Potash  nitrate  . 


Hydric  sulphate 
Magnesia  sulphate 
Potash  sulphate 
Potash  bisulphate 


.     NO4H 
.    NO^Mg 
.    NO4K 

II.    SULPHATES. 
SO4  H2 

.     SO4  Mga 
.     SO4K2 
.     SO4KH 


III.   TRIBASIC  PHOSPHATES. 


Hydric  phosphate  • 
Subphosphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  soda  . 
Biphospliate  of  soda . 


PO4H3 

P0,Na3 
PO4  Na,  II 
PO^Na  HJ 


Monobasylous 
salts. 


Bibasylous  salts. 


Tribasylous  salts. 
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The  preceding  groups  are  symbolized  without  any  division  of  the 
equivalents  used ;  but  M.  Gerhardt  departs  from  this  practice,  when 
necessary,  in  the  unitary  system  of  notation  which  he  recom- 
mends : — 

Anhydrous  alum         ....     SO^  (K,  AIJ 
Pyrophosphate  of  soda         .         .         .    PO.  (Na^) 
Subphosphateofsoda+HO         .         .    PO    (Na,  H) 

Although  a  rational  formula,  strictly  speaking,  expresses  no  more 
than  a  decomposition, — and  the  rational  formtdse  of  a  compound 
may  truly,  therefore,  be  as  numerous  as  the  modes  of  decomposition 
of  which  it  is  susceptible, — still  much  would  undoubtedly  be  lost  by 
abandoning  such  formulse  for  formidse  which  are  entirely  empirical ; 
uuless,  indeed,  it  is  found  that  the  uniform  practice  of  exhibiting  the 
leading  constituent,  in  the  proportion  of  a  single  equivalent,  should 
bring  together  different  bodies  under  common  formulse,  which  are 
types  of  useful  classification,  as  M.  Gerhardt  maintains. 

Salts  of  Ammonia. — ^Ammonia  is  a  gaseous  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen,  of  which  the  solution 
in  water  is  caustic  and  alkaline,  and  which  neutralizes  acids  perfectly, 
as  potash  and  soda  do.  But  all  its  oxygen-acid  salts  contain,  besides 
ammonia,  an  equivalent  of  water  which  is  essential  to  them,  and 
inseparable  without  the  destruction  of  the  salt ;  and  with  this 
additional  constituent  they  are  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  potash. 
Hydro-chloric  acid  also  unites  with  ammonia  without  losing  its 
hydrogen,  and  the  compound  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
isomorphous  with  the  chloride  of  potassium,  contains,  therefore,  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen,  besides  chlorine  and  ammonia.  On  the  now 
generally  received  theory  of  these  salts,  the  aounonia  with  this  hydrogen, 
or  that  of  the  water  in  the  oxygen-acid  salts,  constitutes  a  hypothe- 
tical h9&y\,ammonium  (NHJ,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
as  being  isomorphous  with  potassium.  This  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  salts  of  anmionia  will  be  made  obvious  by  a  few  examples : — 

OK  THE  AVMONIW  THEORY. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  HNg,  HCl  ...   Chloride  of  ammoninm,  NH^,  Gl 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  NHg,  HO,  SO,    . . .    Sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammoninm,  NH4  O,  SO, 
Nitrate  of  ammonia,  N H ,  HO,  NO^      . . .    Nitrate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  NH  4  O,  NO, 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  the  compounds  of  ammonia  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  is  particularly  felicitous.     These 
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oompounds  may  be  thos  represented,  and  placed  in  comparison  with 
their  potassium  aoalogaes,  'KH^  being  equivalent  to  K : — 

Sulphide  of  ammonium     .         .  NH4  S         .  .  KS 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hy- 
drogen    (bihydrosulphate    of 

ammonia)    ....  NH^  S,  HS  .  .  KS,  HS 

Tritosulphide  of  ammonium       .  NH4  S3        .  .  KS3 

Pentasulphide  of  ammonium      .  NH4  S5        .  .  KS5 

Ammonium  is  supposed  to  present  itself  in  a  tangible  form,  and  in 
possession  of  metallic  characters,  in  the  formation  of  what  is  called 
the  ammoniacal  amalgam.  When  mercury  alloyed  with  one  per 
cent,  of  sodium  is  poured  into  a  saturated  cold  solution  of  sal  ammo- 
niac (chloride  of  anmionium),  it  undergoes  a  prodigious  increase 
of  bulk,  expanding  sometimes  from  one  volume  to  two  hundred 
volumes,  without  becoming  in  the  least  degree  vesicular,  and  acquir- 
ing a  butyraceous  consistence,  while  its  metallic  lustre  is  not  im- 
paired. A  small  addition  is  at  the  same  time  made  to  its  weight, 
estimated  at  from  1  part  in  2000  to  1  in  10,000,  which  certainly 
consists  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  of  ammonium. 
The  sodium,  it  is  supposed,  combines  with  the  chlorine  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  the  liberated  ammonium  with  mercury,  so  that 
the  metaUic  product  is  an  amalgam  of  ammonium.  It  speedily  re- 
volves itself  again  spontaneously  into  running  mercury,  ammonia, 
and  hydrogen,  unless  the  temperature  be  reduced  so  far  as  to  freeze 
it.  After  all,  however,  neither  isolation  nor  the  metallic  character  is 
essential  to  anmionium  as  an  alkaline  radical,  other  basyls  being  now 
admitted,  such  as  ethyl  and  benzoyl,  which  have  no  claim  to  such 
characters. 

Other  classes  of  ammoniacal  salts  may  be  formed  in  which  the 
fourth  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonium  is  replaced  by  a  metal 
of  the  magnesian  family, — by  copper  in  particular,  which  most 
resembles  hydrogen.  Thus  anhydrous  chloride  of  copper  absorbs  a 
single  equivalent  of  ammonia  with  great  avidity  and  the  evolution  of 
much  heat,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  separated  from  it  by  the 
agency  of  heat.  The  compound  appears  to  be  strictly  analogous  to 
chloride  of  ammonium,  but  contains  an  equivalent  of  copper  in  the 
place  of  hydrogen.  Its  formula  is  NH3  Cu,  CI,  and  it  may  be  named 
the  chloride  of  cuprammonium.  This  salt  and  many  others  are 
likewise  capable  of  combining  with  more  ammonia,  which  is  retained 
less  strongly,  and  has  the  relation  of  constitutional  water  to  the  salt. 
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The  constitation  of  these  combinations  will  be  more  minutely  con- 
sidered in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Amidogen  and  amides, — The  existence  of  another  compound  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (NHji)^  containing  an  equivalent  less  of  hy- 
drogen than  ammonia^  is  recognised  in  an  important  series  of  saline 
compounds^  although  it  has  not  been  isolated.  These  compounds 
are  called  amides j  and  hence  the  name  amidogen  applied  to  their 
radical.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas^  the  metal  is 
converted  into  a  fusible  green  matter^  which  is  the  amide  of  potassium, 
while  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  Amidogen  exists  also 
in  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury  formed  on  adding  ammonia  to 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  product  being  a  double  chloride  and  amide 
of  mercury  (Hg  Cl+Hg  NHj). 

Amides  are  produced  in  an  interesting  way,  by  the  abstraction  of 
the  elements  of  water  frcxn  compounds  of  ammonia  with  oxygen 
acids.  Thus,  on  decomposing  oxalate  of  ammonia  by  heat,  the  acid 
losing  a  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  the  ammom'a  a  proportion  of 
hydrogen,  oxamide  sublimes,  which  consists  of  NHj  -I-  2C0.  When 
ammoniacal  gas  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  vapour  are  mixed 
together,  a  saline  substance  is  produced  which  dissolves  in  water, 
but  is  not  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  affording  no  indications 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  hydrated  sulphamide,  or  to 
be  constituted  thus,  NH^,  SO2  +  HO;  a  compound  which  it  will  be 
observed  contains  neither  ammonia  nor  sulphuric  acid.  Similar 
products  result  from  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dry  carbonic  acid 
and  all  the  other  anhydrous  oxygen  salts.  The  difference  between 
these  compounds  and  the  true  salts  of  ammonia  affords  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  ammonium  theory  of  the  latter. 


ANTITHETIC  OR  POIAR  FORMULJC. 

Formulae  for  compounds  may  be  constructed  to  exhibit  the 
attraction  of  the  ultimate  elements  for  each  other  without  involving 
any  contested  theory  of  the  constitution  of  compounds,  and  which 
indeed  might  supersede  the  consideration  of  such  views,  were  it  not 
that  the  nomenclature,  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  alter 
greatly,  is  founded  upon  the  latter.  A  certain  amount  of  information 
is  given  in  the  ordinary  formulae  by  tlie  arrangement  of  the  symbols, 
the  symbol  of  the  basylous  or  positive  constituent  being  placed  before 
the  symbol  of  the  halogenous  or  negative  constituent,  as  in  HO  for 
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water,  SO3  for  sulphuric  acid.  To  carry  out  this  principle  farther, 
and  make  its  application  more  perspicuous,  I  have  suggested  the 
writing  of  a  formula  in  two  lines,  placing  all  the  negative  constituents 
in  the  upper,  and  the  positive  in  the  lower  line : — 

o  o  o,  N 

Potash    .    . Water     .    .  —    Sulphuric  add    Ammonia   ,    .  

K  n  S  H, 

N                           H^                              Oa                             0,0 
CyaiM^Q    .  —    Olefiant  gaa . Carbonic  oxide  —     Hydric  oxalate  

Kjg  (/^  (^2  (yg  U 

From  their  construction  these  formulse  are  named  antithetic,  the  two 
orders  of  constituents  being  placed  opposite  or  against  each  other ; 
or  polar,  from  exhibiting  the  opposite  attractive  forces  of  the  elements. 
Several  decompositions  already  referred  to,  and  others,  may  be  made 
more  intelligible  by  their  aid. 

Decomposition  0/  ammoniacal  salts. — In  the  decomposition  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  oxamide,  the  change  consists  in 
the  abstraction  of  two  equivalents  of  water  from  the  constituents  of 
the  salt :  the  formidse  being — 

.     N  O  O3       O^       N  O2 

Oxalate  of  ammonia =  oxamide. 

H3H  Gj        H2      H^  Cji 

The  interesting  observation  has  lately  been  made  by  M.  Dumas,  that 
by  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  four  equivalents  of 
water  are  separated  from  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  cyanogen  formed. 
Supposing  tiiat  the  formation  of  oxamide  precedes  this  last  decom- 
position, we  have — 

N  Oj       0,       N 
Oxamide      .        .        . ^  TT  cyanogen. 

It  is  seen,  that  although  we  cannot  say  that  water  exists  either  in 
oxalate  of  ammonia  or  in  oxamide,  still  40  is  negative  and  4H  posi- 
tive in  the  first  of  these  substances,  and  20  negative  with  2H  positive 
in  the  second  the  relation  which  these  elements  bear  to  each  other 
in  water.  The  polar  relation  of  these  dements,  therefore,  does  not 
require  to  be  subverted,  when  they  are  led  to  unite  and  take  the  form 
of  water,  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  phosphoric  acid  for 
that  oxide.  It  is  manifestly  a  law  of  decomposition  that  those  de- 
compositions take  place  most  readily  which  permit  the  elements  to 
continue  in  their  original  polar  condition  and  position  in  the  formulse; 
the  explanation  being,  that  such  decompositions  are  promoted  by  the 
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pecnliar  attraciioiis  of  the  ultimate  dements  for  each  other  as  they 
exist  in  the  original  compound ;  or  the  compound  molecule  is  broken 
up  in  the  direction  in  which  it  naturally  divides. 

The  decomposition  by  phosphoric  acid  of  other  salts  of  ammonia 
containing  acids  related  to  the  alcohols^  illustrates  the  same  constancy 
of  polar  relation  in  the  elements  before  and  after  the  change.  Thus, 
formiate  of  ammonia  gives  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  abstraction  of 
four  equivalents  of  water : — 

N  OHO3       O4       NH 

Formiate  of  ammonia = hydrocyanic  acid. 

H3  H  C]         H^        Cq 

Here  the  hydrogen  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  represented  as  native, 
and  it  can  certainly  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  a  negative  element,  and 
the  chloride  of  cyanogen  formed : — 

NH             .                             NQ 
Hydrocyanic  acid  .     .  Chloride  of  cyanogen     .  

With  a  metallic  oxide,  however,  hydrocyanic  acid  gives  a  cyanide, 
and  then  the  hydrogen  appears  positive — 

N  N 

Hydrocyanic  acid  .     .  Cyamde  of  silver  . 


C2H  Cj  Ag 

But  hydrocyanic  acid  is  in  the  lowest  degree  feeble  in  its  powers  as 
an  acid,  or  as  cyanide  of  hydrogen,  and  its  hydrogen  appears  to  be 
just  on  the  limit  between  the  basylous  and  halogenous  character  and 
position. 

Acetate  of  ammonia  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid  also  loses  four 
equivalents  of  water,  like  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  in  question,  and 
gives  the  cyanide  of  methyl : — 

.    N  OO3H3       0,       H,  HN  eyanide  of 

Acetate  of  ammonia = ^      .1   1 

H3H    C4         H4       Cj    Cj       °»ethyl. 

The  chloracetate  of  ammonia  in  losing  4H0  gives  a  liquid  body 
of  the  composition  C4CI3N : — 

N  00303       O4       CI2CIN 
Chloracetate  of  ammonia 


H3H    C4  H4      C2    C 


2 


Here  the  single  negative  H  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  ako  under  the 
positive  attraction  of  the  C^  of  the  hydrocarbon,  Cj  H^,  a  cross 
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attraction^  which  fonns  a  bond  of  union  between  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  hydrocarbon^  and  supports  the  equilibrium. 

Why  is  ammonia  a  base  ? — Of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid 
the  antithetic  formulse  are— 

N        a 

—  and  — 
H3  H 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  when  these  bodies  are  united^ 
the  highly  negative  chlorine  shares^  or  assumes  entirely^  the  positive 
attraction  of  the  third  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia^  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  is  less  powerfully  attracted  or  neutralized 
by  the  negative  nitrogen  than  the  other  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen. 
We  thus  obtain  the  following  formula : — 

N  a 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia        .        .         .     

Now  the  acid  character  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  neutralized 
in  the  salt,  depends  upon  the  former  substance  being  a  compound 
in  which  a  powerful  salt-radical,  chlorine,  is  united  with  a  weak 
basyl,  hydrogen.  With  a  powerftd  basyl,  such  as  potassium,  chlorine 
gives  a  neutral  salt,  the  chloride  of  potassium.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  subchloride  of  hydrogen,  H2CI,  if  it  could  exist  in  a  separate 
state,  would  be  an  equally  neutral  salt,  for  hydrogen  belongs  to  the 
magnesian  class  of  elements,  two  atoms  of  which  appear  to  be  equi- 
valent to  one  atom  of  the  potassium  class,  or  H2GI  to  be  equivalent 
to  KQ,  and  possibly  isomorphous  with  it.  One  atom  of  nitrogen 
there  are  also  grounds  for  believing  to  be  equivalent  in  composition 

N 
to  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  or  N=20.     Hence  the  compound  ^^  has 

a  character  of  saturation,  or  polar  neutralization,  like  —3  or  two 

equivalents  of  water.  In  ammonia,  therefore,  the  third  basylous 
atom  of  hydrogen  may  well  be  considered  as  unsaturated,  and  to  be 
what  imparts  a  basylous  or  positive  character  and  activity  to  the  com- 
pound. In  metallic  oxides  which  are  bases,  we  have  also  the  positive 
property  of  the  metal  imperfectly  saturated  by  the  weak  negative 
body  oxygen,  and  the  positive  attraction  therefore  in  excess. 

In  the  oxygen  acids,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  excess  of  negative 
attraction  from  the  predominance  of  the  oxygen  element,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  more  powerful  adds,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  chloric,  one  equivalent  of  this  oxygen  is  but  feebly  united,  and 
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its  negative  attraction  free  to  act,  like  the  positive  attraction  of  the 
third  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  Hence  ammonia  and 
anhydrous  sulphuric  add  readily  combine : — 

N  O  0«       N   O  0« 


Ha  H  S  Ha  H  S 

From  the  action  of  the  affinities  exhibited  in  the  last  formula,  a 
stable  equilibrium  results ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  express  that 
amidogen,  water,  and  sulphurous  acid,  exist  ready  formed  in  the 
compound.  Indeed,  in  no  case  do  the  formulae  express  actual  for- 
mation of  subordinate  compounds,  or  anything  more  than  what  are 
considered  to  be  the  predominating  set  of  attractions  among  all  the 
possible  attractions  which  the  elements  have  for  each  other,  and  all 
of  which  they  continue  to  exert  in  some  degree. 

In  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  the  affinities  of  equilibrium 
are  those  of  the  elements  of  amidogen,  suboxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
sulphuric  acid : — 

ConsHtaents  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

N  O         O3  _  N   O   O3 

H3         H  S  Ha  Ha  S 

In  this  and  all  the  other  oxygen^acid  salts  of  ammonia,  the  higlily 
alkaline  oxide  HaO  appears,  and  constitutes  the  point  of  attachment 
for  the  add.  Other  sources  of  stability  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
are — ^first,  the  attraction  of  N  for  its  third  atom  of  hydrogen,  wliich 
is  never  entirely  relinquished,  although  the  latter  is  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  O  of  the  water;  and,  secondly,  the  attraction  of  the 
O3  of  the  sulphuric  add  for  the  basylous  Ha:  for  these  cross 
attractions  prevent  the  division  of  the  compound  into  subordinate 
compounds  under  the  influence  of  the  predominating  affinities  first 
enumerated.  This  salt  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  assumed 
mode  of  formation  of  compounds,  in  which  the  affinities  of  the 
elementary  atoms  only  are  operative,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
afiinities  usually  assigned  to  subordinate  groups  of  elements  acting 
as  compound  radicals  or  quasi-elements. 

Why  are  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  tribasic? — Phosphoric 
acid,  FO^  may  be  considered,  from  its  properties  and  mode  of  for- 
mation, as  phosphorous  acid,  PO3  -f  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  less 
strongly  combined ;  and  in  the  same  way,  arsenic  add.  As  O5,  as 
arsenious  acid.  As  O3  -f  two  equivalents  of  oxygen.     Now,  when 
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united  with  a  base,  which  we  shall  suppose  a  metallic  protoxide,  BO, 
these  two  surplus  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  added 
to  the  single  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  convert  an  equivalent 
of  the  latter  into  an  add  of  the  formula  BO3.  Two  more  equivalents 
of  base  are  required— one  to  neutralize  this  BO3,  and  the  other  to 
neutralize  the  phosphorous  add,  PO3;  making  three  equivalents  of 
base  to  every  single  equivalent  of  phosphoric  add.  The  general 
formula  for  a  so-called  tribasic  phosphate  is,  therefore — 

O  O3  O  O3 

Phosphate     ....     +      

^  E  E  E  P 

and  resembles  a  double  sulphate,  EO,  SO3+EO,  SO3. 


Tribasic  subphosphate  of  lime  (3Ca  O,  PO5) 


O    O3  O    O3 
Ca  Ca  Ca  P 


Phosphoric  add  appears  farther  to  have  the  power,  when  heated 
strongly,  of  assuming  the  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  referred  to  into 
a  more  intimate  state  of  combination,  possibly  with  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  combined  heat,  and  gives  the  class  of  monobasic  meta- 
phosphates.    The  general  formula  of  a  metaphosphate  h 


Metaphosphate 


O  O5 
E  P 


0  03  0  0, 

+ 

0   Oj 

B   E    B   P 

E  P 

A  pyrophosphate,  or  so-called  bibasic  phosphate,  is,  on  this  view, 
a  compound  of  a  common  phosphate  and  metaphosphate : — 

PjH^phosphate 

Hence  the  equivalent  of  a  pyrophosphate  contains  four  equivalents  of 
base  and  two  of  phosphoric  add — the  reason  why  so  many  double 
pyrophosphates  appear  to  exist. 

Phosphoric  add  is  thus  supposed  to  resemble  those  conjugate 
organic  acids  which  combine  with  two  equivalents  of  base,  because 
they  possess  the  elements  of  two  different  adds. 


ATOMIC  VOLITME  OF  SOLED  BODIES. 

Since  the  existence  of  simple  relations  between  the  combining 
volumes  of  gaseous  bodies  was  ascertained  by  Gay-Lussac,  various 

F 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  similar  relations  between  the 
measures,  as  well  as  the  weights,  in  which  bodies,  in  the  liquid  and 
solid  form,  enter  into  combination.  If  the  atoms  of  all  elements 
had,  in  the  solid  form,  the  same  bulk,  their  specific  gravities  would 
be  regulated  by  their  atomic  weights,  and  be  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  was  early  observed  by  M.  Dumas,  that  a  dose  approximation  to 
this  simple  ratio  holds  among  the  specific  gravities  of  a  considerable 
number  of  isomorphous  bodies ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  general.  The 
subject  has  received  its  fullest  investigation  from  Professor  Schroeder 
of  Mannheim,*  Dr.  Hermann  Koppt  of  Giessen,  and  Messrs.  Playfair 
and  Joule.  :t  Much  information  has  been  collected,  and  many  curious 
relations  in  the  specific  gravities  of  particular  bodies  pointed  out; 
but  the  general  deductions  drawn  can,  in  general,  claim  only  a  certain 
degree  of  probability.  Much  of  the  uncertainty  arises  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  body  in  the  solid  form  being  often  variable  be- 
tween rather  wide  limits.  Thus  platinum,  in  a  pulverulent  state, 
reduced  firom  its  oxide  and  from  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
anmionium  respectively,  is  found  to  have  the  specific  gravity  17'766 
in  the  first  case,  and  21*206  in  the  second,  (Playfair  and  Joule) ; 
and  the  effect  of  compression  upon  the  malleable  metals  is  generally 
very  sensible.  As  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  different  solids  and  liquids 
by  heat  is  very  dissimilar,  it  is  obvious  their  relations  in  density  may 
also  be  disturbed  or  disguised  by  temperature. 

At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
M.  Kopp  on  this  subject,  which  partake  least  of  a  speculative  cha- 
racter. The  atomic  volume,  which  I  substitute  for  the  specific 
volume  of  Dr.  Kopp,  in  the  following  tables,  is  the  volume  or  measure 
of  an  equivalent  or  atomic  proportion  of  the  different  substances 
enumerated.  The  calculated  density  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
atomic  weight  by  this  volume.  Thus  an  equivalent  of  mercury,  1266 
parts  by  weight,  has  the  volume  93  assigned  to  it.  Now  1266, 
divided  by  93,  gives  13*6  as  the  ''  calculated^'  specific  gravity, 
which  coincides  with  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  actually  observed 


*  Die  Molecnlarrolmne  der  chemiaehen  Yerbindimgeii  im  feiten  und  flimigen  Zottende : 
ManDheim,  1848. 

t  Bcmerkungen  lor  Volomtheorie,  Bnimachweig,  1844 ;  Annales  dfl  Chimie  et  de 
Fhynqoe,  2e  Ser.  T.  Ixxr.  tad  8e  Sfr.  T.  iy.  p.  4(^2. 

X  Memcnn  of  the  ChemiciJ  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  401 ;  tqL  iii.  pp.  67  and  199. 
Alto,  ft  paper  on  the  Constitution  of  AqueooB  Solutiont  of  Acids  and  Alkalies^  bj  Mr. 
J.  J.  Griffin;  ibid.  p.  155. 
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by  Kupffer  and  others.  The  atomic  volume  for  oxygen  will  after- 
wards appear  to  be  16^  or  a  multiple  of  that  number,  and  is  the 
modulus  of  the  scale. 

Table  I. 
Atomic  Volume  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Elements, 


Substances. 

It 

806 

Primitive 
Atomic 
Volume. 

6-72 

Observed  Specific  Grnrity. 

Antimony... 

Sb 

120 

6*70  Kanten;  6*6  Breithanpt;  6*86  Mus- 

chenbioeck. 

Arsenic  

As 

470 

80 

5-87 

5'70,  6-96  Guibourt;  5*62  Karsten;  5-67 
Herapath. 

Bismnth    ... 

Bi 

1330 

185 

9*85 

9'88Thenard;  2*88  Herapath;  9'65  Karsten. 

Bromiae   ... 

Br 

489 

160 

806 

2-99  Loewig ;  297  Balard. 

Cadmiom  ... 

Cd 

697 

81 

8-60 

8-66  Herapath;  8'68  Kanten,  Kopp;  860 
Stromeyer. 

Chlorine   ... 

a 

221 

160 

1-88 

1*88  Faraday. 

Chrominm. . 

Cr 

852 

69 

610 

6*10  Thomson. 

Cobalt  

Co 

369 

44 

8-39 

8*49  Brunner;  851  Berz.;  8*71  Tiimpadius. 

Copper 

Cu 

896 

44 

9-00 

8-96  Berzelius;  9*00  Muschenb.;  8*72  Kar- 
sten. 
About  0*9  Fanday. 

Cyanogen  ... 

Cy 

165 

160 

108 

Gold 

An 

1248 

65 

191 

19*26  Brisson. 

Iridium 

Ir 

1233 

57 

21-6 

19*5  Mohs ;  23-5  Bmithaupt. 

Iodine  

I 

789 

160 

4-93 

4*95  Gay-Lussac. 

Iron 

Fe 

889 

44 

7-70 

7*6,  7-8  Bpoling;  779  Karsten. 

Lead 

Pb 

1294 

114 

11-35 

11*33  Kupffer;  11*39  Karsten;  11*35  Hera- 
path. 

Manganese.. 

Mn 

846 

44 

7-86 

8*03  Bachmann;  8*01John. 

Mercury    ... 

Hg 

1266 

93 

13-6 

18*6  Kupffer,  Karsten,  Cavallo. 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

599 

69 

8-68 

8*62,  8-64  Bucholz. 

Nickel  

Ni 

870 

44 

8-41 

8*40  Tourte  ;  8*38  Tupputi ;  8*60  Brunner. 

Osmium    . . . 

Os 

1244 

67 

21-8 

Native;  19*5  (P)  Thenard. 

Palladium... 

Pd 

666 

67 

11-7 

11*8  WoUaston;  121  Lowiy. 

Phosphorus . 

P 

196 

111 

1-77 

1*77  Berzdius. 

Platinum  ... 

Pt 

1283 

57 

21-6 

21*0  Borda;  215  BeneHus;  28*5  (P)  Cloud. 

Potassium... 

K 

490 

683 

0-84 

0-86  Gay-Lussac,  Thenard;  0*87  Sementini. 

Rhodium  ... 

R 

65J 

67 

11-4 

11*0  WoUaston;  11*2  Cloud. 

Selenium  ... 

Se 

495 

116 

4-80 

4-30,  4*32  BerzeUus;  4*81  BouUay. 

saver    

Ag 

1852 

180 

10*4 

10*4  Karsten. 

Sodium 

Na 

291 

292 

0-99 

0*97  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard. 

Sulphur    ... 

S 

201 

101 

199 

1*99,  2*05  Ksrsien  ;  1*99  Breithaupt. 

Tin   

St 

785 

101 

7  28 

7-28  Herapath;  7*29  Kupffer,  Karsten. 

Titanium  ... 

T 

304 

57 

5-88 

5-8  WoUaston :  5*28  Kanten. 

Tungsten  ... 

W 

1183 

69 

171 

17*2  Allan  and  Aiken;   17*4  Bucholz. 

Zinc 

Zn 

403 

58 

6*95 

6-92  Karsten ;  686,  7*21  BerzeUus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  certain  analogous  substances  possess  the 
same  atomic  volume: — bromine^  chlorine^  cyanogen^   and  iodine; 
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chromium,  molybdenmn,  and  tungsten;  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  nickel ;  iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  platinum,  and 
rhodium. 

There  are  also  analogous  substances  of  which  the  atomic  volume 
of  one  is  double  that  of  the  other.  The  volume  of  an  equivalent  of 
silver  is  double  that  of  gold,  and  the  volume  of  potassium  double 
that  of  sodium. 

When  a  substance  enters  into  combination,  it  dther  occupies  its 
own  volume,  or  assumes  a  new  volume,  which  last  may  remain  con- 
stant through  a  class  of  compounds.  Hence  the  volumes  in  the 
preceding  table  are  described  as  the  primitive  atomic  volumes.  The 
metals  enumerated  possess  the  following  atomic  volumes  in  their 
salts : — 

Atomic  Volume  in  Salts. 

Ammonium 218 

Barium 143 

Calcium 60 

Magnesium 40 

Potassium 234 

Sodium 180 

Strontium 108 

The  other  metals  are  supposed  to  retain  their  primitive  volumes  in 
combination. 

Tn  explaining  the  atomic  volume  of  carbonates,  it  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Eopp  that  the  salt-radical  CO3  enters  into  its  combinations  with 
the  atomic  volume  151. 

In  the  nitrates,  the  salt-radical  NOg  is  supposed  to  have  the  atomic 
volume  358. 

In  one  class  of  sulphates,  SO4  is  supposed  to  have  the  atomic 
volume  236;  in  another,  the  atomic  volume  186. 

In  the  chromates,  the  atomic  volume  of  Gr04  is  228 ;  and,  in  the 
tungstates,  that  of  WO4  is  244. 

The  atomic  volume  of  chlorine  is  196  in  one  class  of  chlorides, 
and  245  in  another. 

On  combining  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  metals  contained  in  the 
salts  with  these  suppositions  for  their  salt-radicals,  the  atomic  volume 
of  the  compound  is  obtained,  and  the  following  calculated  specific 
gravities : — 
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Table  II. 
Atomic  Volume  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Salts. 


CABBONATES. 


Carbonates. 


Cadmiam 

Iron 

Lead    

Manganese  .. 

Silver  

Zinc 

Baryta 

lime    

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda    

Stroutia  

Dolomite 

Mesiline  


Atomic 
Weight. 


1078 
716 

1670 

722 

1728 

779 

1233 


632 


534 


Formnla. 


Cd  +  CO, 
Fe+CO, 

Ph  +  CO, 

Mn  +  CO, 
Ag  +  CO, 
Zn  +  CO, 

Ba  +  CO. 


Ca  +  CO, 


Mg  +  CO, 


866  K  +  CO, 
667  Na  +  CO, 
928      Sr+CO, 


Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 


Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.Gr. 


81  + 151 »  232 
144  +  151^195 

114-fl51»266 

44  +  151»195 

130  +  151*281 

58  + 151 »  209 

143  +  151»294 


60  +  151=211 


40  +  151  =  191 


234  +  151»885 
180+151=281 
108  +  151  =  259 

40+151^ 

60  +  151  j 

40  +  151^ 

44  +  151J 


'402 
'886 


4*63 
3-67 

6-80 

8-70 
615 
8-78 

419 


800 


2-80 


2-25 
2-87 
8*66 

2-90 
3*24 


Observed 
Specific  Gravity. 


4'42Herapath;  4'49K. 
3*88   Mohs;    8*87 

Nanmann. 
6-48  Karsten;   6*47 

Breithaupt. 
8-55,  8*59  Mohs. 
608  Karsten. 
4-44  Mohs ;  4*4,  4*5 

Nanmann. 
4-30  Karsten;   4'24 

Breithaupt;    4*80 

Mohs. 
Arragonite       8*00 

Breithanpt;    2'98 

Mohs. 
Calc.     spar     2.70 

Karsten;  272 Beu- 

dant. 
2-81  Breithaupt ; 
3-00,  811  Mohs ; 
2*88,  2-97  Naum. 
2*26  Karsten. 
2-47  Karsten. 
8-60  Mohs ;  8*62  K. 

2*88  Mohs. 
8-85  Mohs. 


NITRATES. 


Nitrates. 


Lead  

Silver 

Ammonia  . . . 

Baryta    

Potash    

Soda  

Strontia 


Atomic 
Weight. 


2071 

2129 
1004 
1634 
1267 
1068 

1324 


Formula. 


Pb  +  NOe 

Ag  +  NOg 

Am+NO^ 

Ba  +  NO^ 

K  +  NO^ 

Na+NO^ 

Sr  +  NO« 


Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 


114  +  358=472 


180  + 858  • 
218  +  358' 
143  +  358' 
234  + 358  > 
130  +  358' 


'488 
576 
-501 
-592 
>488 


108  +  858=466 


Calcu 

hited 

Sp.Gr. 


Observed  Specific  Gravity. 


4-40 

4-86 
1*74 
3-20 
214 
2-19 

2-84 


4-40  Karsten;  4-77  Breit- 
haupt; 4'84  Kopp. 

4'86  Karsten. 

1*74  Kopp. 

319  Karsten. 

210  Karst. ;  206 Kopp. 

219 Marx;  2*20 K(^p; 
2*26  Karsten. 

2-89  Karsten. 
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SULPHATES:  nitST  CL4S8. 


Sulphates. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calcii1at4Ml 
Atomic  Volome. 

Calcu- 
late^ 
Sp.Gr. 

Ohaerved 
Specific  Gravity. 

Copper    

SUver 

Zinc 

Lime   

Magnesia 

Soda    

997 
1958 
1004 

857 

759 
892 

Cu+SO^ 
Ag+  SO^ 
Zn+  SO^ 
Ca+SO^ 

Mg+  SO4 
Na+  SO4 

44  +  236=280 

130  +  236=866 

58  +  236  =  294 

60  +  236=296 

40  +  236=276 
130  +  286=366 

8-56 
6-34 
8-42 
2-90 

2-75 
2*44 

3*53  Karsten. 
5*84  Karsten. 
8*40  Karsten. 
2*96  Naumann;  2*98 

Karsten. 
2*61  Karsten. 
2*46  Mohs;  8*63  K. 

SULPHATES :    SECOND  CLASS. 


Sulphates. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volome. 

Calcu- 

Uted 

Sp.Gr. 

6*32 
4-43 
2-60 
3-90 

Obsenred 
Specific  Gravity. 

Lead    

BaryU 

Potash 

Strontia  

1895 
1458 
1091 
1148 

Fb  +  SO^ 

Ba+S04 

K  +  SO^ 

Sr  +  SO^ 

114+  186=800 
143+  186=829 
234+  186=420 
108+  186=294 

6-30Mohs;6'17Karst. 
4-45  Mohs;  4-20  Karst. 
2'62Karst.;2'66Kopp. 
8-95  Breithaopt;  8*59 
Karsten. 

CHROMATES  AND  TUNGSTATES. 


Chromates 
and 

TUNOSTATES. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated        ^^■ 

Atomic  Volume.   0*^ 

op.Gr. 

Obeenred 
Specific  Gravity. 

Lead    

Potash 

Lead    

2046 

1241 

2877 

Pb  +  CrO^ 

K  +  CrO^ 
Pb  +  WO. 

114+  228=842 

234+228=462 

114+  244  =  868 

60+244  =  804 

5*98 

2*69 
804 
6-05 

5-95  Breithanpt ;  6*00 

Mohs. 
2-64Karst.;2'70Kopp. 
8-OGmcl.;  81  Leonh. 
604  Kars.;  6-08  Meiss. 

Lime   ......... 

1839      Ca4.WO. 

1 

—  •  •■    # 

CHLORIDES:    FIBST  CLASS. 


Chlorides. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volome. 

Calcu- 

lated 

Sp.Gr. 

Obaerved 
Specific  Gravity. 

liead    

1786 

1794 

1299 
738 

Pb+a 

Ag+a 

Ba+a 

Na  +  Cl 

114+  196=810 

180+  196=826 

143+  196=839 
180+  196=826 

5*60 

5*60 

8-83 
2-25 

5*68,   5*80  Karsten; 

5-24,  5*34  Monro. 
6*50, 5*67  Kars.;  5*55 

Boul.;  518Henp. 
3*86  Boul.;  8-70  Kars. 
2*26Mohs;215Kopp; 

2  08  Karsten. 

saver 

Barium    

Sodium    
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CHLORIDES:  second  class. 


Chmrides. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calenlated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 

kted 

Sp.6r. 

Obserred 
Specific  GraTity. 

Copper    

Mercoij  ...  } 

Ammoniam... 

Calcium  

Potassinm   ... 
Strontiam    ... 

1234 

1708 

2974 

669 

698 

932 
989 

2Ca+a 
Hg+a 

2Hg+Cl 

Am+a 

Ca+a 

R+a 

Sn+a 

88+  245»333 
93+ 245  »  338 

186+245»431 

218+245«463 

60+  245  »  305 

234+245»479 
108+245=353 

3-70 
505 

6-90 

1-44 

2-29 

1-94 
2-80 

3*68  Kanten. 
5'14Gmel.;  5-48Boal.; 

5 '40  Karsten. 
6-99Karst.;  6*71  He- 

rapath;  7*14  Boul. 
1-45  Watson;     1*50 

Kopp ;  1'63  Mohs. 
2-21, 2-27  Boul.;  1-92 

Karsten. 
1-94  Kopp;  l'92KarBt. 
2'80  Karsten. 

In  explaining  the  specific  gravity  of  oxides^  it  is  necessary  to  make 
three  assumptions  for  the  specific  volume  of  oxygen.  In  the  first 
small  class  of  oxides,  the  oxygen  is  contained  with  the  atomic  volume 
16 ;  in  the  second  and  large  class,  with  the  atomic  volume  32 ;  and, 
in  the  third  class,  with  the  atomic  volume  64.  The  metals  are  sup- 
posed to  retain  their  primitive  atomic  volumes. 


Table  m. 
Atomic  Volume  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Oxides, 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Oxides. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volame. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.Gr. 

6-53 
5-39 
703 

Obeenred  Specific  Gravity. 

Antimony  ... 
Chrominm  ... 
Tin 

1006 

1003 

935 

Sb  +  20 

2Cr+80 

Sn+20 

120  +  32»154 
138  +  48  » 186 
101  +  32  « 133 

6-53  Boullay;  6-70  Karst. 
5-21  Wohlcr. 
6-96  Mobs;  6-90Bon11ay; 
6'64  Herapath. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 


Oxides. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.Gr. 

6-69 

Observed  Specific  Gravity. 

Antimony  ... 

1918 

2Sb  +  80 

240  +  96«886 

6-78Bou]lay;  6'67Mohs. 

Biamnth 

2960 

2Bi+80 

270  +  96  «  866 

8-09 

8*17  Karat.;  8-21  Herap.; 
8*46  Royer  and  Dum. 

Cadminm   ... 

797 

Cd  +  O 

81  +  82-118 

706 

6-96  Karsten. 

Cobalt    

1088 

2CO  +  80 

88  +  96-184 

6-64 

6'60Boullay;  6-82Henp. 

Copper   

496 

Cu+O 

44  +  82-  76 

6-63 

6*43  Karat. ;  6-13  Boul ; 
6*40  Herapath. 

Iron   

978 
1894 

2F^  +  80 
Pb  +  0 

88  +  96-184 
114  +  82-146 

6-81 
9-66 

6-23Bou]lay;  6-26Moh8. 
9-60  Boullay;  9*28  Herap. 

/- 

9*21  Karsten. 

Lead    i 

1494 

Fb  +  20 

114  +  64-178 

8-40 

8-90 Herap.;  8*92 Karat. 

2889 

2Pb  +  80 

228  +  96-824 

8-91 

8*94  Muschenbroek;  8-60 

^ 

Karat. ;  920 Boullay. 

Manganeae... 

446 

Mn  +  0 

44  +  32-  76 

6-87 

4*78  Herapath. 

Mercoiy 

1866 

Hg  +  0 

98  +  32-126 

10-9 

110  Boullay;  lllHera- 
path;  ll-2Kar8ten. 

Molybdenum. 

799 

Mo  +  20 

69  +  64-183 

6-01 

6*67  Bucholz. 

Tin 

886 

Sn  +  0 

101  +  82-133 

6-28 

6*67  Herapath. 

604 

Ti  +  20 

87  +  64-121 

4-16 

4*18KlAproth,  4-20,4-26 
Breithanpt. 

Zinc   

608 

Zn  +  0 

68+82-  90 

6-48 

6-43  Moha;  6*60  Boullay; 
6*73  Karsten. 

Ilmenite 

942 

[Sl^'oj 

'*J]  +96-197 

4-78 

4-78,  4-79  Breithanpt; 
4*76,  4*78  Knpffer. 

THIRD  CLASS. 


Oxides. 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Formula. 

Calculated 
Atomic  Volume. 

Calcu- 
lated 
Sp.Gr. 

Observed  Specific  Gravity. 

Copper  

Mercury 

Molybdenum. 

Silver 

892 

2632 
899 

1462 

1488 

2Cu+0 

2Hg+0 
Mo +30 

Ag+0 

W+80 

« 

88+  64-162 

186+  64-260 
69+192-261 

88+  64-194 

69  +192-261 

6*87 

10-06 
8-44 

7-48 

6*68 

6*76  Karsten,  Royer  and 
Dumas;  6*06 Herapath. 

10-69  Herap. ;  8*96  Karat. 

8*46  Bergman,  Thomson ; 
8*49  Berzelins. 

714  Herapath  ;7'26  Bod- 
Ion;  8-26  Karsten. 

6*27  Herapath;  6*12 Ber- 
zelins; 7'14  Kanten. 

Tungsten    ... 

Dr.  Kopp  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  atomic  volume  of 
the  constituents  of  many  other  classes  of  compounds.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  the  metals,  of 
water  with  oxides  and  salts,  of  chlorine  with  the  non-metallic  elements, 
are  explained  in  a  similar  manner  on  a  small  number  of  suppositions. 
He  ako  shows  with  considerable  success  that  in  those  isomorphous 
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substances^  of  which  the  crystalline  fonn  is  only  similar,  and  not 
absolutely  identical,  as  the  carbonates  (p.  162),  the  observed  dif- 
ference between  the  atomic  volumes  corresponds  with  the  difference 
between  the  crystalline  forms.  The  variation  in  the  atomic  volume 
is  thus  manifested  by  a  variation  in  the  crystalline  form. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 


In  the  preceding  section,  compound  bodies  have  been  viewed  as 
already  formed,  and  existing  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  arrangement, 
weights,  and  other  properties  of  their  atoms,  have  also  been  examined 
with  the  relations  and  classification  of  the  compounds  themselves. 
But  chemistry  is  more  than  a  descriptive  sdance ;  for  it  embraces,  in 
addition  to  views  of  composition,  the  consideration  of  the  action  of 
bodies  upon  each  other,  which  leads  to  the  formation  and  destruction 
of  compounds.  Certain  bodies,  when  placed  in  contact,  exhibit  a 
proneness  to  combine  with  each  other,  or  to  undergo  decomposition, 
while  others  may  be  mixed  most  intimately  without  change.  The 
actual  phenomena  of  combination  suggest  the  idea  of  peculiar  attach- 
ments and  aversions  subsisting  between  different  bodies,  and  it  was 
in  this  figurative  sense  that  the  term  affinity  was  first  applied  by 
Boerhaave  to  a  property  of  matter.  A  specific  attraction  between 
different  kinds  of  matter  must  be  admitted  as  the  cause  of  combination, 
and  this  attraction  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  chemical 
affinity. 

The  particles  of  a  body  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state  exhibit  an 
attraction  for  each  other,  which  is  the  force  of  cohesion^  and  even 
different  kinds  of  matter  have  often  an  attraction  for  each  other, 
which  is  probably  of  the  same  nature,  although  distinguished  as 
adhesion.  This  force  retains  bodies  in  contact  which  are  once 
placed  in  sufficient  proximity  to  each  other.  It  is  exhibited  in  the 
adhesion  of  two  smooth  pieces  of  lead  pressed  together,  or  perfectly 
flat  pieces  of  plate-glass,  which  sometimes  cannot  again  be  separated. 
The  action  of  glue,  wax,  mortar,  and  other  cements,  in  attaching  bodies 
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together^  depends  entirely  upon  the  same  force.  In  detaching  glue 
from  the  surface  of  glass,  the  latter  is  sometimes  injured,  and  portions 
of  it  are  torn  off  by  the  glue,  the  adhesive  attraction  of  the  two  bodies 
being  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  the  glass.  The  property  of  water 
to  adhere  to  solid  surfaces  and  wet  them,  its  imbibition  by  a  sponge, 
the  ascent  of  liquids  in  narrow  tubes,  and  other  phenomena  of  capillary 
attraction,  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  a  drop  of  oil  over  the  suriace  of 
water,  are  illustrations  of  the  same  attraction  between  a  liquid  and  a 
solid,  and  between  different  liquids.  But  this  kind  of  attraction  is 
deficient  in  a  character  which  is  never  absent  in  true  chemical 
affinity — it  effects  no  change  in  the  properties  of  bodies.  It 
may  bind  different  kinds  of  matter  together,  but  it  does  not  alter 
their  nature. 

The  tendency  of  different  gases  to  diffuse  through  each  other  till  a 
uniform  mixture  is  formed,  is  another  property  of  matter, — the  effect 
of  a  force  wholly  independent  of  chemical  affinity.  It  is  certain  that 
this  physical  property  is  not  lost  in  liquids,  and  that  it  contributes  to 
that  equable  diffusion  of  a  salt  through  a  menstruum  which  occurs 
spontaneously,  and  withput  agitation  to  promote  it.*^ 

Solution. — ^The  attraction  between  salt  and  water,  which  occasions 
the  solution  of  the  former,  differs  in  several  circumstances  from  the 
affinity  which  leads  to  the  production  of  definite  chemical  compounds. 
In  solution,  combination  takes  place  in  indefinite  proportions,  a 
certain  quantity  of  common  salt  dissolving  in,  or  combining  with  any 
quantity  of  water  however  large;  while  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
such  as  100  parts,  can  dissolve  any  quantity  of  that  salt  less  than  37 
ports,  the  proportion  which  saturates  it.  Water  has  a  constant 
solvent  power  for  every  other  soluble  salt ;  but  the  maximum 
proportion  of  salt  dissolved,  or  the  saturating  quantity,  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  salt,  and  indeed  varies  exceedingly 
with  the  temperature  of  the  solvent.  The  limit  to  the  solubility  of 
a  salt  seems  to  be  immediately  occasioned  by  its  cohesion.  Water, 
in  proportion  as  it  takes  up  salt,  has  its  power  to  disintegrate  and 
dissolve  more  of  the  soluble  body  gradually  diminished;  it  dissolves 
the  last  portions  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  at  last,  when  satu- 
rated, is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  more  salt  tliat  may 
be  added  to  it.    The  solubility  in  water  of  another  body  in  the  liquid 


*  Jerichau,  in  PoggeadorfTs  Aniialcii,  xxxiv.  618 ;  or  Dove  and  Moser's  Repertorium 
der  Physik,  i.  96,  1837. 
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state  is  not  restrained  by  cohesion^  and  is  in  general  unlimited. 
Thus  alcohol^  and  also  soluble  salts  above  the  temperature  at  which 
they  liquefy  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  dissolve  in  water  in  any 
proportion.  Generally  speaking,  also,  those  salts  dissolve  in  largest 
quantity  which  are  most  fusible,  or  of  which  the  cohesion  is  most 
easily  overcome  by  heat,  as  the  hydrated  salts ;  and  among  anhydrous 
salts,  the  nitrates,  chlorates,  chlorides,  and  iodides,  which  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  fusibility.  In  this  species  of  combination,  bodies 
are  not  materially  altered  in  properties ;  indeed,  are  Uttle  affected  except 
in  their  cohesion. 

The  union  also  between  a  bodv  and  its  solvent  differs  in  a  marked 
manner  from  proper  chemical  combination  in  the  relation  of  the  bodies 
to  each  other  which  exhibit  it.  Bodies  combine  chemically  with  so 
much  the  more  force  as  their  properties  are  more  opposed,  but  they 
dissolve  the  more  readily  in  each  other,  the  more  similar  their  pro- 
perties. Thus,  metals  combine  with  non-metallic  bodies,  acids  with 
alkalies ;  but  to  dissolve  a  metal,  another  metal  must  be  used,  such 
as  mercury ;  oxidated  bodies  dissolve  in  oxidated  solvents,  as  the 
salts  and  acids  in  water ;  while  Uquids  which  contain  much  hydrogen 
are  the  best  solvents  of  hydrogenated  bodies — an  oil,  for  instance,  of  a 
fat  or  a  resin;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolving  the  essential  oils  and  most 
organic  principles,  but  few  salts  of  oxygen  adds.  The  force  which 
produces  solution  differs,  therefore,  essentially  from  chemical  affinity 
in  being  exerted  between  analogous  particles,  in  preference  to  particles 
which  are  very  unlike;  and  resembles  more,  in  this  respect,  the 
attraction  of  cohesion. 

A  more  accurate  idea  of  the  varying  solubility  of  a  salt  at  different 
temperatures  may  be  conveyed  by  a  curve  constructed  to  represent  it, 
than  by  any  other  means.  The  perpendicular  lines  in  the  following 
diagram,  indicate  the  degrees  of  temperature  which  are  marked  below 
them,  and  the  horizontal  lines,  quantities  of  salt  dissolved  by  100 
parts  by  weight  of  water.  The  proportion  of  any  salt  dissolved  at  a 
particular  temperature  may  be  learned  by  carrying  the  eye  along  the 
perpendicular  line  expressing  that  temperature,  till  it  cuts  the  curve 
of  the  salt,  and  then  horizontally  to  the  column  of  parts  dissolved.*^ 


*  An  extensive  and  Ycry  eareM  series  of  experiments  on  tlie  solnbilitj  of  salts  in  water 
at  different  temperatures  has  been  made  by  M.  Poggiale,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fiiys. 
3e  Ser.  T.  viii.  p.  463 ;  and  the  Bi^ppoH  Annuel  of  BerzeUos,  Paris,  1846,  p.  18. 
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SOLUBIUTT  OF  SALTS  IN  OVB  HUNDRED  FASTS  OF  TATER. 


158°     i;B*     !«•     Jis"    MO' 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  perpendicolsr  lines  ttdvance  by  9°  the 
first  being  32°,  and  the  last  230°.  The  solubility  of  nitrate  of  potash 
increases  from  13  parts  in  100  water  at  32°,  to  80  parts  at  118°,  or 
very  rapidly  with  the  temperature.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  seen  by  the 
form  of  its  curve  to  increase  in  solubility  from  5  parts  at  S^"*  to  52 
parts  at  92*  but  then  to  diminish  in  solubility  with  farther  elevation 
of  temperature.  In  tliii  salt,  snlphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of 
bariimi,  the  solubility  is  expressed  in  parts  of  the  anhydrous,  and  not 
the  hydrated  salt.  The  lines  of  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of 
potassium  are  parallel,  shewing  a  remarkable  relation  between  the 
solubilities  of  these  two  salts,  which  does  not  appear  in  any  others. 
The  line  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  observed  to  cut  all  the  lines  of 
temperature  at  the  same  height,  100  parts  of  water  dissolving  37 
parts  of  that  salt  at  all  temperatures. 

Chemical  affini^  acts  only  at  insensible  distances,  and  has  no  effect 
in  causing  bodies  to  approach  each  other  which  are  not  in  contact, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  acts 
at  all  distances,  however  great,  although  with  a  diminishing  force. 
Hence,  the  closest  approximation  of  unlike  particles  is  necessary  to 
develope  their  affinities,  and  produce  combination.  Sniphur  and 
copper  in  mass  have  no  effect  upon  each  other,  but  if  both  be  in  a 
slate  of  great  division,  and  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  a  powerful 
affinity  is  brought  into  play,  the  bodies  themselves  disappear,  and 
sulphuret  of  copper  is  produced  by  their  union,  with  the  evolution 
of  much  heat.     The  affinity  of  bodies  is,  therefore,  promoted  by  every 
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thing  which  tends  to  their  close  approximation;  in  solids^  by  their 
pulverization  and  intermixture^  this  attraction  residing  in  the  nltimate 
particles  of  bodies ;  in  gases,  by  their  spontaneous  difiEosion  through 
each  other,  which  occasions  a  more  complete  intermixture  than  is 
attainable  by  mechanical  means ;  and  between  liquids,  or  between  a 
liquid  and  soM,  by  the  adhesive  attraction  which  liquids  possess,  which 
must  lead  to  perfect  contact,  and  also  by  a  disposition  of  liquid  bodies 
to  intermix,  of  the  same  physical  character  as  gaseous  diffiision. 
Elevation  of  temperature  has  certainly  often  a  specific  action  in 
increasing  the  affinity  of  two  bodies,  but  it  also  often  acts  by  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  contact  between  them,  from  the  fusion  or  vaporization 
of  one  or  both  bodies.  Hence,  no  practice  is  more  general  to  promote 
the  combination  of  bodies  than  to  heat  them  together. 

If  the  affinity  between  two  gases  is  sufficiently  great  to  begin  com- 
bination, the  process  is  never  interrupted,  but  is  continued  from  the 
diffusion  of  the  gases  through  each  other  till  complete,  or  at  least  till 
one  of  the  gases  is  entirely  consumed.  Thus,  when  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammoniacal  gases,  in  equal  measures,  are  introduced  into  a  jar 
containing  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  air,  the  fonnation  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  proceeds,  the  gases  appearing  to  search 
out  each  other,  till  no  portion  of  uncombined  gas  remains.  The 
combination  of  two  liquids,  or  of  a  liquid  and  a  soUd,  is  also  facilitated 
in  the  same  maimer  by  the  mobility  of  the  fluid,  and  proceeds  without 
interruption,  unless,  perhaps,  the  product  of  the  combination  be  soHd, 
and  by  its  fonnation  interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  contact  of  the  com- 
bining bodies.  But  the  affinities  of  two  solids  which  are  not  volatile 
are  rarely  developed  at  all,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  contact. 
Even  the  action  of  very  powerful  affinities  between  a  solid  and  a 
liquid  or  a  gas,  is  often  arrested  in  the  outset  from  the  physical 
condition  of  the  former.  Thus,  the  affinity  between  oxygen  and  lead 
is  certainly  considerable,  for  the  metal  is  rapidly  converted  into  a 
white  oxide  when  ground  to  powder  and  agitated  with  water  in  its 
usual  aerated  condition ;  and  in  the  state  of  extreme  division  in  which 
lead  is  obtained  by  calcining  its  tartrate  in  a  glass  tube,  the  metal  is 
a  pyrophorus,  and  combines  with  oxygen  when  cold  with  so  much 
avidity  as  to  take  fire  and  bum  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
Iron  also,  in  the  spongy  and  divided  state  in  which  it  is  procured,  by 
reducing  the  peroxide  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  low  red  heat, 
absorbs  oxygen  with  equal  avidity  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
takes  fire  and  bums.  But  notwithstanding  an  affinity  for  oxygen  of 
such  intensity,  these  metals  in  mass  oxidate  very  slowly  in  air,  parti- 
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ciilarly  lead^  which  is  quickly  tarnished  indeed^  but  the  thin  coating 
of  oxide  formed  does  not  penetrate  to  a  sensible  depth  in  the  course 
of  several  years.  The  suspension  of  the  oxidation  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  comparatively  small  sur&ce  which  a  compact  body  exposes  to 
air,  and  which  becomes  covered  by  a  coat  of  oxide,  and  protected  from 
farther  change ;  but  partly  also  to  the  effect  of  the  conducting  power 
of  a  considerable  mass  of  metal  in  preventing  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature consequent  upon  the  oxidation  of  its  surface.  For  metals 
oxidate  with  increased  facility  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as  the  lead 
pyrophorus  quickly  attains  &om  the  oxidation  of  the  great  surface 
which  it  exposes,  compared  with  its  weight.  The  heat  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  superficial  particles  of  the  compact  metal,  however, 
is  not  accumulated,  but  carried  off  and  dissipated  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  contiguous  particles,  so  that  elevation  of  temperature  is 
effectually  repressed.  It  thus  appears  that  the  state  of  aggregation 
of  a  solid  may  oppose  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  action  of  a  very 
powerful  affinity. 

The  affinity  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both  of  which  are  in  the  state  of 
gas,  is  often  promoted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  contact  of 
certain  solid  bodies.  Thus,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  may  be  mixed 
and  retained  for  any  length  of  time  in  that  state  without  exhibiting 
any  affinity  for  each  other,  and  the  gaseous  mixture  may,  indeed,  be 
heated  in  a  glass  vessel  to  any  temperature  short  of  redness  without 
showing  any  disposition  to  combine.  But  if  a  clean  plate  of  platinum 
be  introduced  into  the  cold  mixture,  the  gases  in  contact  with  the 
metallic  surface  instantly  unite  and  form  water ;  other  portions  of 
the  mixture  come  then  in  contact  with  the  platinum,  and  combine 
successively  under  its  influence,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  may  be  quickly  united.  The  temperature  of  the  platinum 
also  rises,  &om  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  occurring  at  its 
surface,  and  the  influence  of  the  metal  increasing  with  its  temperature, 
combination  proceeds  at  an  accelerated  rate,  till  the  platinum  becoming 
red  hot,  may  cause  the  combination  to  extend  to  a  distance  from  it, 
by  kindling  the  gaseous  mixture.  Platinum  acts  in  this  manner  with 
greatest  energy  when  in  a  highly  divided  state,  as  in  the  form  of 
spongy  platinum,  owing  to  the  greater  surface  exposed,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  heated.  The  metal  itself  contributes  no 
element  to  the  water  formed,  and  is  in  no  respect  altered.  It  is  an 
action  of  the  metallic  surface,  which  must  lie  perfectly  dean,  and  is 
retarded  or  altogether  prevented  by  the  presence  of  oily  vapours  and 
many  other  combustible  gases,  which  soil  the  metallic  sur&ce. 
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Mr.  Faraday  is  disposed  to  refer  the  action  to  an  adhesive  attraction 
of  the  gases  for  the  metal^  under  the  influence  of  which  they  are 
condensed  and  their  particles  approximated  within  the  sphere  of  their 
mutual  attraction^  so  as  to  combine.  This  opinion  is  favoured  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  property  is  not  peculiar  to  platinum^  but 
appears  also  in  other  metals^  in  charcoal^  pounded  glass^  and  all  other 
solid  bodies;  although  all  of  them^  except  the  metals^  act  only  when 
their  temperature  is  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  low  temperatures,  the  property  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  metals  only  which  resemble  platinum  in  their  chemical 
characters ;  namely,  in  having  little  or  no  disposition  to  combine  with 
oxygen  gas,  and  in  not  undergoing  oxidation  in  the  air.  The  action 
of  platinum  may,  therefore,  be  connected  with  its  chemical  properties, 
although  in  a  way  which  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  The  same  metal 
disposes  carbonic  oxide  gas  to  combine  with  oxygen,  but  much  more 
slowly  than  hydrogen ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  if  the  most  minute 
quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  be  mixed  with  hydrogen,  the  oxidation  of 
the  latter  imder  the  influence  of  the  platinum  is  arrested,  and  not 
resumed  till  after  the  carbonic  oxide  has  been  slowly  oxidated  and 
consumed,  which  thus  takes  the  precedence  of  the  hydrogen  in  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  This  extraordinary  interference  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  cannot  from  its  nature  be 
supposed  to  soil  the  surface  of  the  platinum  like  a  liquefiable  vapour, 
seems  to  point  to  a  chemical,  perhaps  to  an  electrical  explanation  of 
the  action  of  the  platinum,  rather  than  to  the  adhesive  attraction  of 
the  metal.  The  oxidation  of  alcohol  at  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  also  at  a  low  red  heat,  is  promoted  in  the  same  manner  by  contact 
with  platinum. 

Order  of  affinity. — ^The  afiBnity  between  bodies  appears  to  be  of 
diflerent  degrees  of  intensity.  Lead,  for  instance,  has  certainly  a 
greater  affinity  than  silver  for  oxygen,  the  oxide  of  the  latter  being 
easily  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness,  while  the  oxide  of  the 
former  may  be  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  without  losing  a 
particle  of  oxygen.  Again,  it  may  be  inferred  that  potassium  has  a 
still  greater  afiinity  for  oxygen  than  lead  possesses,  as  we  find  the 
oxide  of  lead  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when  heated  in 
contact  with  charcoal,  while  potash  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner 
with  great  difficulty.  But  the  order  of  affinity  is  often  more  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  by  another  body. 
Thus,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  which 
combines  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  hydriodic  acid,  and  liberates 
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sulphur.  The  affinity  of  iodine  for  hydrogen  is,  theiefore,  greater 
thui  thftt  of  sulphur  for  the  same  body.  But  hydriodic  acid  is  de- 
prived of  its  hydrogen  by  bromine^  and  hydrobromio  acid  is  formed ; 
and  this  last  is  decomposed  in  its  turn  by  chlorinCj  and  hydrochloric 
add  produced.  It  thus  appears  that  the  order  of  the  affinity  of  the 
elements  mentioned /<>r  hydrogen  is,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
sulphur.  The  order  of  decompositions,  ia  the  precipitation  of  metals 
by  each  other  from  their  saline  solutions,  also  indicates  the  degree  of 
affinity.  Thus,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrates  of  the  following 
metals,  the  order  of  their  affinity^br  nitric  acid  and  oxygen  may  be 
inferred  to  be  as  follows : — zinc,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  silver;  zinc 
throwing  down  lead  from  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  all  the  other  metals 
which  follow  it;  lead  throwing  down  copper ;  copper,  mercury;  and 
mercury,  silver ;  while  nitrate  of  zinc  itself  is  not  affected  by  any 
other  metal,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  all  the  metals 
enumerated.  Bodies  were  first  thus  arranged  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  affinity  for  a  particular  substance^  inferred  from  the  order  of 
their  decompositions,  by  Oeoffiroy  and  Bergman,  and  tables  of  affinity 
constructed,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : — 

Order  of  AfinU^  of  the  Aliaiies  and  JBarthefor  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Baiyta. 

Strontia. 

PotoBh. 

SodA. 

lime. 

Ammonia. 

Magnesia. 

Baryta  is  capable  of  taking  sulphuric  acid  from  strontia,,  potash,  and 
every  other  base  which  follows  it  in  the  table, — ^the  experiment  being 
made  upon  sulphates  of  these  bases  dissolved  in  water;  while  sulphate 
of  baryta  is  not  decomposed  by  any  other  base.  Lime  separates 
ammonia  and  magnesia  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  has  no  effect  upon 
the  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  strontia,  and  baiyta;  and  in  the 
same  manner  any  other  base  decomposes  the  sulphates  of  the  bases 
below  it  in  the  column,  but  has  no  effect  upon  those  above  it. 
Tables  of  this  kind,  when  accurately  constructed,  may  conv^  much 
valuable  information  of  a  practical  kind,  but  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  strictly  tables  of  the  order  of  decomposition  and  of  the 
comparative  force  or  order  of  affinity  in  one  set  of  conditions  only. 
This  will  appear  by  oKamining  how  far  decomposition  is  affected  by 
accessory  circumstances  in  a  few  cases. 
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Cirrumstances  which  affect  the  order  of  decomposition. — Vola- 
tility in  a  body  promotes  its  separation  from  others  which  are 
more  fixed^  and  consequently  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  com- 
pounds into  which  the  volatile  body  enters.  Hence,  by  the  agency 
of  heat,  water  is  separated  from  hydrated  salts ;  ammonia,  from  its 
combinations  with  a  fixed  acid,  such  as  the  phosphoric;  and  a 
volatile  acid  from  many  of  its  salts :  as  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  &c« 
Ammonia  decomposes  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, but,  on  the  other  hand,  morphia  decomposes  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  liberates  ammonia, 
owing  to  the  volatility  dP  that  body.  The  fixed  acids,  such  as  the 
sQicic  and  phosphoric,  disengage  in  the  same  way  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture  those  acids  which  are  generally  reputed  most  powerful,  and  by 
which  silicates  and  phosphates  are  decomposed  with  facility  at  a  low 
temperature.  Many  such  cases  might  be  adduced  in  which  the 
order  of  decomposition  is  reversed  by  a  change  of  temperature.  The 
volatility  of  one  of  its  constituents  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
an  element  of  instability  in  a  compound. 

Decomposition  from  unequal  volatility  is,  of  course,  checked  by 
pressure,  and  promoted  by  its  removal  and  by  every  thing  which 
favours  the  escape  of  vapour;  such  as  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere 
of  a  different  sort  into  which  the  volatile  constituent  may  evaporate. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  easily  at  a  red  heat,  provided  a 
current  of  air  or  of  steam  is  passing  over  it  which  may  carry  off  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the  decomposition  ceases  when  the  carbonate 
is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  gas ;  and  the  carbonate 
may  even  be  heated  to  fusion,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  crucible,  without 
decomposition.  Here  the  occurrence  of  decomposition  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  existence  of  a  foreign  atmosphere  into  which  carbonic 
acid  can  diffuse.  Nitrates  of  alumina,  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  solu- 
tion, are  decomposed  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  acid, 
even  at  the  temperature  of  the  air;  and  so  is  an  alkaline  bicarbonate 
when  in  solution,  but  not  when  dry.  A  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  gaseous  atmosphere  may  affect  the  order  of  decomposition, 
as  in  the  following  cases : — 

When  steam  is  passed  over  iron  at  a  red  heat,  a  portion  of  it 
is  decomposed,  oxide  of  iron  being  formed  and  hydrogen  gas 
evolved.  From  this  experiment  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
aflBnity  of  iron  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen.  But 
let  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  be  conducted  over  oxide  of  iron  at  the 

Q 
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very  same  temperature^  and  water  is  formed,  while  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Here  the  hydrogen  appears 
to  have  the  greater  affinity  for  oxygen.  But  the  result  is  obviously 
connected  with  the  relative  proportion  between  the  hydrogen 
and  steam  which  are  at  once  in  contact  with  the  metal  and  its 
oxide  at  a  red  heat.  When  steam  is  in  excess,  water  is  decomposed, 
but  when  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  oxide  of  iron  is  decomposed; 
and  why?  because  the  excess  of  steam  in  the  first  case  is  an 
atmosphere  into  which  hydrogen  can  diffuse,  and  the  disengage- 
ment of  that  gas  is  therefore  favoured;  but  in  the  second  case 
the  atmosphere  is  principally  hydrogen,  and  represses  the  evolution 
of  more  hydrogen,  but  facilitates  that  of  steam.  The  affinity  of 
iron  and  hydrogen  for  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  one  affinity  prevails  over  the 
other,  according  as  there  is  a  proper  atmosphere  into  which 
the  gaseous  product  of  its  action  may  diffuse.  This  affords  an 
intelligible  instance  of  the  influence  of  mass  or  quantity  of 
material,  in  promoting  a  chemical  change ;  the  steam  or  the 
hydrogen,  as  it  preponderates,  exerting  a  specific  influence,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere. 

The  remarkable  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which  affords  ether,  is  another  similar  illustration  of  decom- 
position depending  upon  volatility,  and  affected  by  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  evaporation  takes  place. 
Alcohol  or  the  hydrate  of  ether  is  added  in  a  gradual  manner  to 
sulphuric  acid  somewhat  diluted,  and  heated  to  280°.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  double  sulphate  of  ether  and  water  is  formed; 
water,  which  was  previously  combined  as  a  base  to  the  acid, 
being  displaced  by  ether,  and  set  free  together  with  the  water 
of  the  alcohol.  The  first  effect  of  the  reaction,  therefore,  is  the 
disengagement  of  watery  vapour,  and  the  creation  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  that  substance  which  tends  to  check  its  farther  evolution. 
But  the  existence  of  such  an  atmosphere  offers  a  facility  for  the 
evaporation  of  ether,  which  accordingly  escapes  from  combination 
with  the  acid  and  continues  to  be  replaced  by  the  water,  the 
affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  and  for  ether  being  nearly  equal, 
till  ether  forms  such  a  proportion  of  the  gaseous  atmosphere  as  to 
check  its  own  evolution,  and  to  favour  the  evolution  of  watery  vapour. 
Then  the  sulphate  of  ether  comes  in  its  turn  to  be  decomposed 
as  before,  and  ether  evolved.  Hence,  both  ether  and  water  distil 
over  in  this  process,  the  evolution  of  one  of  these  bodies  favouring 
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the  separation  and  disengagement  of  the  other.  In  this  description^ 
the  evolution  of  water  and  ether  are  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity 
supposed  to  alternate,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  such 
an  action  will  be  the  simultaneous  evolution  of  the  two  vapours 
in  a  certain  constant  relation  to  each  other. 

Influence  of  insolubility.  —  The  great  proportion  of  chemical 
reactions  which  we  witness  are  exhibited  by  bodies  dissolved  in 
water  or  some  other  menstruum,  and  are  affected  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  relations  of  themselves  and  their  products  to  their 
solvent.  Thus  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water  is  decom- 
posed by  acetic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  the  affinity  of 
the  acetic  acid  prevailing  over  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  for 
potash.  But  if  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  sent  through 
acetate  of  potash  dissolved  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid  is  displaced, 
or  the  carbonic  add  prevails,  apparently  from  the  insolubility 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  alcohol.  The  insolubility  of  a 
body  appears  to  depend  upon  the  cohesive  attraction  of  its  particles, 
and  such  decompositions  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  force. 

Formation  of  compounds  by  substitution, — ^It  is  remarkable 
that  compounds  are  in  general  more  easily  formed  by  substitution,  than 
by  the  direct  union  of  their  constituents ;  indeed,  many  compounds  can 
be  formed  only  in  that  manner.  Carbonic  add  is  not  absorbed  by  anhy- 
drous lime,  but  readily  by  the  hydrate  of  lime,  the  water  of  which  is 
displaced  in  the  formation  of  the  carbonate.  In  the  same  manner, 
ether,  although  a  strong  base,  does  not  combine  directly  with 
adds,  but  the  salts  of  ether  are  derived  from  its  hydrate  or 
alcohol,  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid  for  the  water  of  the 
alcohol.  In  all  the  cases,  likewise,  in  which  hydrogen  is  evolved 
during  the  solution  of  a  metal  in  a  hydrated  acid,  a  simple  sub- 
stitution of  the  metal  for  hydrogen  occurs. 

Combination  takes  place  with  the  greatest  fadlity  of  all 
when  double  decomposition  can  occur.  Thus  carbonate  of  lime 
is  instantly  formed  and  predpitated,  when  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  to  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  and  remaining  in  solution. 

Before  Deoomposition.  After  Beoompoeitioii. 

/^   V      .      -      1  (Soda  .     •     .  T^Nitrate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  "'da^^^^^^^^ 

Twx   X     rr  (Nitric  add    •''"^^v^ 

Nitrate  of  hme    .|j^^^  _     _    . —-^i^  Carbonate  of  lime. 
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Here  a  double  substitution  occurs,  lime  being  substituted  for 
soda  in  the  carbonate,  and  soda  for  lime  in  the  nitrate.  Such 
reactions  may  therefore  be  truly  described  as  double  substitu- 
tions as  well  as  double  decompositions.  They  are  most  com- 
monly observed  on  mixing  two  binary  compounds  or  two  salts. 
But  reactions  of  the  same  nature  may  occur  between  compounds 
of  a  higher  order,  such  as  double  salts,  and  new  compounds  be 
thus  produced,  which  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  imion  of 
their  constituents.  Thus  the  two  salts,  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  when  simply  dissolved  together,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  always  crystallize  apart,  and  do  not  combine.  But  the 
double  sulphate  of  zinc  and  soda  is  formed  on  mixing  strong  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  bisulphate  of  soda,  and  separates  by  crystalliza- 
tion ;  the  sulphate  of  water  with  constitutional  water  (hydrated  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*78)  being  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  remaining  in 
solution.    Tlie  reaction  which  occurs  may  be  thus  expressed : 

Before  Beoompodtioa.  After  Deoompontion. 

HO,  S03  +  (NaO,  SO3))    _    CHO,  SO3+HO  ^ 

ZnO,  S03-h(H0)  )    ■"    (ZnO,  S03-hNaO,  SO3 

in  which  the  constituents  of  both  salts  before  decomposition 
inclosed  in  brackets,  are  found  to  have  exchanged  places  after 
decomposition,  without  any  other  change  in  the  original  salts."^ 
The  double  sulphate  of  lime  and  soda  can  be  formed  artificially 
only  in  circumstances  which  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  produced 
on  adding  sulphate  of  soda  to  acetate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  as  it  then  precipitates,  carrying  down  sulphate  of  soda  in  the 
place  of  constitutional  water  (Liebig). 

Different  hydrates  of  the  same  body,  such  as  peroxide  of  tin, 
differ  sensibly  in  properties,  and  afford  different  compounds 
with  acids,  imquestionably  because  these  compounds  are  formed 
by  substitution.  The  constant  formation  of  phosphates  con- 
taining one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  base,  on  neutralising  the  cor- 
responding hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid  with  a  fixed  base,  like- 
wise illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  derivation  of  compounds, 
on  this  principle.  Many  insoluble  substances,  such  as  the  earth 
siUca,  possess  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  when  newly  precipi- 
tated, than  they  retain  afterwards,  and  in  that  high  state  of 
hydration  they  may  exhibit    affinities   for  certain    bodies   which 

*  On  Water  as  a  Constitneiit  of  Sulphate^  Phil.  Mag.  8d  teriet,  toI.  vi.  p.  417. 
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do  not  appear  in  other  circumstances.  Hydrated  silica  dissolves 
in  water  at  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  a  caustic  alkali; 
and  alumina  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  when  produced  in 
contact  with  that  substance  by  the  oxidation  of  aluminum. 
The  usual  disposition  to  enter  into  combination^  which  silica 
and  alumina  then  exhibit^  is  generally  ascribed  to  their  being  in 
the  nascent  state ;  a  body  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  and 
liberation^  in  consequence  of  a  decomposition^  beings  it  is  sup- 
posed^ in  a  favourable  condition  to  enter  anew  into  combination. 
But  their  degree  of  hydration  in  the  nascent  state  may  be  the 
real  cause  of  their  superior  aptitude  to  combine. 

Double  decompositions  take  place  without  the  great  evolution 
of  heat  which  often  accompanies  the  direct  combination  of  two 
bodies^  and  with  an  apparent  facility  or  absence  of  effort,  as  if 
the  combinations  were  just  balanced  by  the  decompositions  which 
occur  at  the  same  time.  It  is^  perhaps^  from  this  cause  that  the 
result  of  double  decomposition  is  so  much  affected  by  circum- 
stances, particularly  by  the  insolubility  of  one  of  the  compounds. 
For  it  is  a  general  law,  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  that  two 
soluble  salts  cannot  be  mixed  without  the  occurrence  of  decom- 
position, if  one  of  the  products  that  may  be  formed  is  an  insoluble 
salt.  On  mixing  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime,  the 
decomposition  seems  to  be  determined  entirely  by  the  insolubility 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  precipitates.  When  sulphate  of 
soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  mixed,  no  visible  change  occurs, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  salts  act  upon  each  other,  but  if 
the  mixed  solution  be  concentrated,  decomposition  occurs,  and 
sulphate  of  potash  separates  by  crystallization  owing  to  its  inferior 
solubility. 

It  may  sometimes  be  proved  that  double  decomposition  occurs 
on  mixing  soluble  salts,  although  no  precipitation  supervenes. 
Thus,  on  mixing  strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  from 
blue  to  green,  which  indicates  the  formation  o  cnloride  of  copper 
and  consequently  that  of  sulphate  of  9oda  also.  Now  it  is  known 
that  hydrochloric  acid  will  displace  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
sulphate  of  copper  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  while 
sulphuric  acid  will,  on  the  other  hand,  displace  hydrochloric 
from  chloride  of  sodium.  It  hence  appears  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding double  decomposition,  those  acids  and  bases  unite  which 
have  the   strongest  affinity  for  each  other,   and  the   same  thing 
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may  happen  on  mixing  other  salts.  But  where  the  order  of 
the  aflSnities  for  each  other  of  the  acids  and  bases  is  unknown, 
the  occurrence  of  any  change  upon  mixing  salts,  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  change  proceeds,  is  entirely  matter  of  conjecture. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  BerthoUet,  founded  principally  upon  the 
phenomena  of  the  double  decompositions  of  salts,  that  decompositions 
are  at  all  times  dependent  upon  accidental  circumstances,  such  as 
the  volatility  or  insolubility  of  the  product,  and  never  result  from 
the  prevalence  of  certain  aflSnities  over  others;  and  consequently 
that  in  accounting  for  such  changes^  the  consideration  of  affinity  may 
be  neglected.  He  supposed  that  when  a  portion  of  base  is  presented 
at  once  to  two  acids,  it  is  divided  equally  between  them,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  the  quantities  of  the  two  acids,  and  that  one  acid  can 
come  to  possess  the  base  exclusively,  only  when  it  forms  a  volatile 
or  an  insoluble  compound  with  that  body,  and  thereby  withdraws  it 
from  the  solution,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  other  add.  His 
doctrine  will  be  most  easily  explained  by  applying  it  to  a  particular 
case,  and  expressing  it  in  the  language  of  the  atomic  theory.  The 
reaction  between  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash  is  supposed  to 
be  as  follows.  On  mixing  eight  atoms  of  the  acid  with  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  salt,  the  latter  immediately  imdeigoes  partial 
decomposition,  its  base  being  equally  shared  between  the  two  acids 
which  are  present  in  equal  quantities;  and  a  state  of  statical  equili- 
brium is  attained  in  which  the  bodies  in  contact  are — 

{a)  Four  atoms  sulphate  of  potash. 
Four  atoms  nitrate  of  potash. 
Four  atoms  sulphuric  add. 
Four  atoms  nitric  add. 

The  nitrate  of  potash,  it  is  supposed,  is  decomposed  to  the  extent 
stated,  and  no  farther,  however  long  the  contact  is  protracted.  But 
let  the  whole  of  the  free  nitric  add  now  be  distilled  off  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  mixture,  and  a  second  partition  of  the 
potash  of  the  remaining  nitrate  of  potash  is  the  consequence ;  the 
free  sulphuric  acid  decomposing  the  salt  till  the  proportion  of  the 
two  acids  uncombined  in  the  mixture  is  again  equal,  when  a  state  of 
equilibrium  is  attained.    The  mixture  then  consists  of — 

{b)  Six  atoms  sulphate  of  potash. 
Two  atoms  nitrate  of  potash. 
Two  atoms  sulphuric  add. 
Two  atoms  nitric  acid. 
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On  removing  the  free,  nitric  acid  as  before^  a  third  partition  of  the 
potash  of  the  remaining  nitrate  of  potash  between  the  two  acids  on 
the  same  principle  takes  place^  of  which  the  result  is— 

{c)  Seven  atoms  sulphate  of  potash. 
One  atom  nitrate  of  potash. 
One  atom  sulphuric  acid. 
One  atom  nitric  acid. 

The  proportion  of  the  two  adds  free  being  always  the  same.  The 
repeated  application  of  heat,  by  removing  the  free  nitric  acid,  will 
cause  the  sulphuric  to  be  again  in  excess,  which  wiU  necessitate  a 
new  partition  of  the  potash  of  the  remaining  nitrate  of  potash,  till  at 
last  the  entire  separation  of  the  nitric  acid  will  be  effected,  and  the 
fixed  product  of  the  decomposition  be — 

(d)  Eight  atoms  sulphate  of  potash. 

Here  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  for  potash  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal ;  and  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  by  the  former  acid,  which  takes  place,  is  ascribed  to  the  vola- 
tility of  the  latter  acid,  which,  by  occasioning  its  removal  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  liberated,  causes  the  fixed  sulphuric  acid  to  be  ever  in 
excess. 

Complete  decompositions  in  which  the  precipitation  of  an  insoluble 
substance  occurs,  were  explained  by  Berthollet  in  the  same  manner. 
On  adding  a  portion  of  baryta  to  sulphate  of  soda;,  the  baryta  de- 
composes the  salt,  and  acquires  sulphuric  acid,  till  that  acid  is 
divided  between  the  two  bases  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
present,  and  at 'this  point  decomposition  would  cease,  were  it  not 
that  the  whole  sulphate  of  baryta  formed  is  removed  by  precipi- 
tation. But  a  new  formation  of  that  salt  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  equable  partition  of  the  acid  between  the  two  bases  in  contact 
with  it,  which  is  the  condition  of  equilibrium ;  and  the  new  product 
precipitating,  more  and  more  of  it  is  formed,  till  the  sulphate  of  soda 
is  entirely  decomposed,  and  its  sulphuric  acid  removed  by  an  equi- 
valent of  baryta. 

According  to  these  views  of  Berthollet,  no  decomposition  should 
be  complete  unless  the  product  be  volatile  or  insoluble,  as  in  the 
cases  instanced.  But  such  a  conclusion  is  not  consistent  with  obser- 
vation, as  it  can  be  shewn  that  a  body  may  be  separated  completely 
from  a  compound,  and  supplanted  by  another  body,  although  none 
of  the  products  is  removed  by  the  operation  of  either  of  the  causes 
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specified,  but  all  continue  in  solution  and  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Thus  the  salt  borax,  which  is  a  biborate  of  soda,  is  entirely  decom- 
posed by  the  addition  to  its  solution  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
not  more  than  equivalent  to  its  soda,  although  the  liberated  boracic 
acid  remains  in  solution ;  for  the  liquid  imparts  to  blue  litmus  paper 
a  purple  or  wine-red  tint,  which  indicates  free  boracic  acid,  and  not 
that  characteristic  red  tint,  resembling  the  red  of  the  skin  of  the 
onion,  which  would  inevitably  be  produced  by  the  most  minute  quan- 
tity of  the  stronger  acid,  if  free.  But  if  the  borax  were  only  decom- 
posed in  part  in  these  circumstances,  and  its  soda  equally  divided 
between  the  two  acids,  then  free  sulphuric,  as  well  as  boracic  add, 
should  be  found  in  the  solution.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the 
salt  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  way  but  by  ascribing  it  to  the  higher 
aflinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  soda,  than  that  of  boracic  acid  for  the 
same  base. 

According  to  the  same  views,  on  mixing  together  two  neutral 
salts  containing  different  adds  and  bases,  and  which  do  not  predpi- 
tate  each  other,  each  add  should  combine  with  both  bases,  so  as  to 
occasion  the  formation  of  four  salts.  Again,  four  salts,  of  which  the 
adds  and  bases  are  all  dissimilar,  should  react  upon  each  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  sixteen  salts,  each  add  acquiring  a  portion 
of  the  four  bases ;  and  certain  adds  and  bases,  dissolved  together  in 
certain  proportions,  could  have  but  one  arrangement  in  which  they 
would  remain  in  equilibrio.  Hence  the  salts  in  a  mineral  water 
VFOuld  be  ascertained  by  determining  the  acids  and  bases  present,  and 
supposing  all  the  bases  proportionally  divided  among  the  adds.  But 
this  conclusion  is  inconsistent  with  a  fact  observed  in  the  preparation 
of  factitious  mineral  waters,  namely,  that  their  taste  depends  not  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  salts,  but  also  upon  the  order  in  which  they  are 
added.  (Dr.  Strove,  of  Dresden.)  Before  we  can  det^mine  how  the 
adds  and  bases  are  arranged  in  a  mineral  water,  or  what  salts  it 
contains,  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  its  for- 
mation. Instead  of  supposing  the  bases  equally  distributed  among 
the  adds  in  mixed  saline  solutions,  it  is  now  more  generally  assumed 
that  the  strongest  base  may  be  exclusively  in  possession  ot  tbe 
strongest  acid,  and  the  weaker  bases  be  united  with  the  weaker  acids; 
a  mode  of  viewing  their  composition  which  agrees  best  with  the 
medical  qualities  of  mineral  waters  It  thus  appears  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Berthollet,  by  which  the  resulting  actions  between  bodies  in 
contact  are  made  to  depend  upon  their  relative  quantities  or  masses, 
and  the  physical  properties  of  the  products  of  their  combination,  to 
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the  entire  exdosion  of  the  agency  of  proper  affinities  between  the 
bodies^  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  true  representation  of  the  actual 
phenomena  of  combination. 


CATALYSIS,  Oa  DBCOMPOSITION  BY  CONTACT. 

An  interesting  class  of  decompositions  has  of  late  attracted 
considerable  attention,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ordinary  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  have  been  referred  by  Ber- 
zeUus  to  a  new  power,  or  rather  new  form  of  the  force  of  chemical 
affinity,  which  he  has  distinguished  as  the  Catalytic  force  j  and  the 
effect  of  its  action  as  Catalysis  (from  cora,  downwards,  and  Xva>,  I 
unloosen).  A  body  in  which  this  power  resides,  resolves  others  into 
new  compounds,  merely  by  contact  with  them,  or  by  an  action  of  pre- 
sence, as  it  has  been  termed,  without  gauiing  or  losing  anything  itself. 
Thus  an  acid  converts  a  solution  of  starch  (at  a  certain  temperature), 
first  into  gum  and  then  into  sugar  of  grapes,  although  no  combi- 
nation takes  place  between  the  elements  of  the  acid  and  those  of 
the  starch,  the  acid  being  found  free,  and  undiminished  in  quantity, 
after  effecting  the  change.  The  same  mutations  are  produced  in  a 
more  remarkable  manner  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  a 
vegetable  principle,  diastase ^  allied  in  its  general  properties  to  gluten, 
which  appears  in  the  germination  of  barley  and  other  seeds,  and 
converts  their  starch  into  sugar  and  gum,  which,  being  soluble,  form 
the  sap  that  rises  into  the  germ,  and  nourishes  the  plant.  This 
example  of  the  action  of  a  catalytic  power  in  an  organic  secretion  is 
probably  not  the  only  one  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
for  it  is  not  unUkely  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  such  a  force  that  very 
different  substances  are  obtained  from  the  same  crude  material  by 
different  organs.  In  animals,  this  crude  material,  which  is  the  blood, 
flows  in  the  uninterrupted  vessels,  and  gives  rise  to  all  the  different 
secretions;  such  as  milk,  bile,  urine,  &c.  without  the  presence  of 
any  foreign  body  which  could  form  nev  combinations.  A  beautiful 
instance  of  an  action  of  catalysis  was  t&aced  by  Liebig  and  Wohler 
in  the  chemical  changes  which  the  bitter  almond  exhibits.  The 
application  of  heat  and  water  to  the  almond,  by  giving  solubility  to 
its  emulsin  or  albuminous  principle,  enables  it  to  act  upon  an  asso- 
ciated principle,  amygdalin,  of  a  neutral  character,  which  then  fur- 
nishes bodies  so  unlike  itself  as  the  volatile  oil  of  alm.nds,  hydro- 
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cyanic  and  formic  acids.  The  action  of  yeast  in  fermentation  is  a 
more  familliar  illustration  of  a  similar  power.  The  presence  of  that 
substance^  although  insoluble^  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  resolution  of 
sugar  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol^  a  decomposition  which 
can  be  effected  by  no  other  known  means.  Changes  of  this  kind, 
although  most  frequent  in  organic  compounds,  are  not  confined  to 
them.  The  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  body  of  which  the  elements  are 
held  together  by  a  very  slight  affinity.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
acids,  but  alkalies  give  its  elements  a  tendency  to  separate,  slow 
effervescence  occurring  with  the  disengagement  of  oxygen,  and  water 
being  formed.  Nor  do  soluble  substances  alone  produce  this  effect ; 
other  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  also — such  as  manganese,  silver, 
platinum,  gold,  fibrin,  &c.  which  are  perfectly  insoluble — exert  a 
similar  power.  The  decomposition,  in  these  instances,  takes  place 
by  the  mere  presence  of  the  foreign  body,  and  without  the  smallest 
quantity  of  it  entering  into  the  new  compound;  for  the  most  minute 
researches  have  failed  in  discovering  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
foreign  body  itself.  The  liquid  pcrsulphide  of  hydrogen,  and  a 
solution  of  the  nitrosulphate  of  ammonia  of  Fdouze,  are  decomposed 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  contact  of  nearly  all  the  substances  which 
act  upon  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  One  remarkable  difference,  indeed, 
is  observable,  namely,  that  alkalies  impart  stability  to  nitrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  wliile  acids  decompose  it,  or  the  reverse  of  what  happens 
with  both  the  binoxide  and  bisulphide  of  hydrogen.'^ 

The  phenomena  referred  to  catalysis  are  of  a  recondite  nature,  and 
much  in  need  of  elucidation.  The  influence  of  platinum,  formerly 
noticed,  in  disposing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  unite,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  catalytic  power  of  the  same  metal,  but  is  at 
present  equally  inexplicable.  It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  rest 
satisfied  by  referring  such  phenomena  to  a  force  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  have  no  evidence.  The  doctrine  of  catalysis  must  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  convenient  fiction,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  class  together  a  number  of  decompositions  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  theory  of  chemical  affinity,  as  at  present  understood, 
but  which,  it  is  to  be  expected,  will  receive  their  explanation  from 
new  investigations.  It  is  a  provisional  hypothesis,  like  the  doctrine 
of  isomerism,  for  which  the  occasion  will  cease  as  the  science 
advances. 

*  Fhil.  Mag.  8d  Serin,  vol.  x.  p.  489. 
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SECTION  n.— CHEMICAL  POLAMTI. 

Illustrations  from  magnetical  polarity. — ^The  ideas  of  induction 
and  polarity^  wliich  now  play  so  important  a  part  in  physical  theories^ 
were  originally  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  which 
still  afford  the  best  experimental  illustrations  of  them.  A  bar 
magnet  exhibits  attractive  power  which  is  not  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  by  every  particle  composing  the  bar,  but  is  chiefly  localized 
in  two  points  at  or  near  its  extremities.  The  powers,  too^  residing  at 
these  points  are  not  one  and  the  same,  or  similar,  but  different, 
indeed  contrary,  in  their  nature ;  and  are  distinguished  by  the  different 
names  of  Austral  magnetism  and  Boreal  magnetism.  The  opposition 
in  the  mode  of  action  of  these  powers  is  so  perfect,  that  they  com- 
pletely negative  or  neutralize  each  other  when  residing  in  the  same 
particle  of  matter  in  equal  quantity  or  degree,  as  they  are  supposed 
really  to  exist  in  iron  before  it  is  magnetized ;  and  they  only  signalize 
their  presence  when  displaced  and  separated  to  a  distance  from  each 
other^  as  they  are  in  a  magnet.  A  body  possessing  any  such  powers 
residing  in  it,  which  are  not  general  but  local,  and  not  the  same 
but  opposite,  is  said  (in  the  most  general  sense)  to  possess  polarity. 
In  the  theory  of  magnetism,  it  is  found  necessary  to  consider  a 
magnet  as  composed  of  minute  indivisible  particles  or  jQlaments  of 
iron,  each  of  which  has  individually  the  properties  of  a  separate 
magnet.  The  displacement  or  separation  of  the  two  attractive 
powers  takes  place  only  within  these  small  particles,  which  are  called 
the  mimetic  elements,  and  must  be  supposed  so  minute  that  they 
may  be  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  themselves  of  the  iron. 

A  magnetic  bar  may, 
^  therefore,  be  represented 
&  as  composed  of  minute 
£  portions^  a  &  in  fig.  5H 
^  representing  one  such 
portion;  the  right  hand  extremities  of  each  of  which  possess  one 
species  of  magnetism,  and  the  left  hand  extremities  the  other.  The 
unshaded  ends  being  supposed  to  possess  austral,  and  the  shaded 
ends  boreal  magnetism,  then  the  ends  of  the  bar  itself,  of  which  these 
sides  of  the  elementary  magnets  form  the  faces,  possess  respectively 
austral  and  boreal  magnetism,  and  are  the  austral  and  boreal  poles  of 
the  magnet.  Such,  then,  is  the  polar  condition  of  a  bar  of  iron 
possessing  magnetism,  of  which  the  attractive  and  repulsive  powers 
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residing  at  the  extremities  are  the  results.  Of  the  existence  of  such 
a  structure  the  breaking  of  a  magnet  into  two  or  more  parts  affords 
a  proof,  for  it  forms  as  many  complete  magnets  as  there  are  parts, 
new  poles  appearing  at  all  the  fractured  extremities.  A  magnetic 
element,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  itself  insecable,  like  a  chemical 
atom,  so  that  the  division  must  take  place  between  magnetic  elements. 

When  to  the  boreal  pole  B  of  a  magnet  (fig.  59), 
which  may  be  of  the  horse-shoe  form,  a  piece  of  soft 
iron,  a  },  wholly  destitute  of  magnetic  powers,  is  pre- 
sented, a  similar  displacement  of  the  magnetic  forces  of 
its  elements  occurs  as  in  the  magnet  itself;  or  a  £ 
becomes  a  magnet  by  induction,  and  may  attract  and 
induce  magnetism  in  a  second  bar  d  V ;  both  of 
whidi  continue  magnetic  so  long  as  the  first  remains 
in  the  same  position,  and  under  the  influence  of  A  B. 
These  induced  magnets  must  have  the  same  polar 
molecular  structure  as  the  original  magnet,  but  their 
magnetism  is  only  temporary,  and  is  immediately  lost 
when  they  are  removed  from  the  permanent  magnet.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  magnetisms  in  these  induced  magnets  commences  at  the 
extremity  a  ^i  ah,  in  contact  with  B,  which  extremity  has  the 
opposite  magnetism  of  B,  (the  different  kinds  of  magnetism  being 
mutually  attractive,)  and  is  the  austral  pole  of  a  h ;  and  h  is  its 
boreal  pole.  Of  a' }',  again,  the  upper  extremity  a\  in  contact  with  h\ 
is  the  austral,  and  the  lower  extremity  V  the  boreal  pole,  or  h  and  V 
have  the  same  kind  of  magnetic  power  as  the  pole  B  of  the  original 
magnet,  from  which  they  are  dependent.  A  third  bar  of  soft  iron 
placed  at  b'  is  likewise  polarized,  and  the  series  of  induced  magnets 

may  be  still  farther  extended,  but  the  at- 
tractive powers  developed  in  the  different 
members  of  the  series  become  less  and 
less  with  their  distance  from  the  pole  B  of 
the  original  magnet. 

A  similar  set  of  bars  may  be  connected 
with  A  (fig.  60),  which  become  tem- 
porary magnets  also  according  to  the  same 
law,  the  lower  extremities  of  this  set  being 
austral.  On  now  uniting  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  both  sets  by  another  bar  of  soft 
iron  ci*  V\  (fig.  61),  either  set  renders 
a'  b"  a  magnet,  having  its  austral  pole  at 
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a"  snd  its  boreal  pole  at  b" ;  and  acting  together,  th^  communicate 
a  degree  of  magnetism  to  the  uniting  bar  greater  than  either  set  pos- 
sessed before  they  were  united.  By  this  connexion,  also,  the  inductive 
actions  of  each  set  of  bars  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other,  and 
the  attractive  forces  at  all  their  poles  are  thereby  greatly  increased. 
In  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  the  size  and  connexion  of  the 
temporaiy  magnets  with  relation  ffl  the  primary  magnet,  each  of  the 
former,  however  numerous,  acquires  powers  equal  to  those  of  the 
original  magnet.  This  general  enhancement  of  power  in  the  induced 
magnets  has  been  acquired,  therefore,  by  completing  the  circle  of  them 
between  A  and  B, 

It  is  also  important  to  observe,  with  a  view  to  the  future  applica- 
tion of  the  remark,  that  a  single  bar  of  soft  iron,  or  lifter,  aa  b  a, 
(fig.  62),  connecting  the  poles  of  a  magnet  A  B,  not  only  acquires 
at  b  and  a  equal  though  opposite  powers  to  the  contiguous  poles  of 
the  magnet,  but  also  reacts  by  induction  on  these  poles 
themselves  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  increases  their 
The  original  magnetic  forces  of  A  and  B 
u%  therefore  increased,  by  the  opportunity  to  act  induc- 
tively, which  the  connecting  bar  affords  them.  The 
threads  of  steel  filings  which  are  taken  up  by  a  magnet, 
(see  figure  63)  illustrate  the  inductive  action  of  magne- 
tism, for  each  grain  of  steel  is  a  complete  magnet,  and 
the  threads  a  series  of  connected  magnets.  It  will  be 
^     _^  observed  also  that  these 

threads  divei^  from 
each  other }  becaose, 
while  unlike  poles  are 
in  contact  in  each 
thread,  which  attract, 
like  poles  are  in  con- 
tactofadjoiningthreads 
which  lepd.  This  repulsion  of  polar  chains  by  each  other,  there 
will  be  occasion  again  to  refer  to. 

Atomic  representation  of  a  double  decompoaition. — Chemical 
polarity,  although  leas  adapted  for  exhibition,  is  still  more  simple  than 
magnetic  polarity  in  its  nature,  while  it  is  of  a  more  fundamental 
character,  and  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  other  polarities  whatever. 
In  a  binary  compound, — such  as  chloride  of  potassium,— there  reside 
two  attractive  powers,  opposite  in  their  nature ;  namely,  the  halogenous 
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affinity  of  the  salt-radical  chlorine^  and  the  basyloos  affinity  of  the 
metal  potassium.  The  atomic  theory  gives  form  to  the  molecule 
of  chloride  of  potassium:  one  atom^  d,  being  the  seat  of 
the  halogenous^  chlorous^  or  negative  affinity  (as  we  shall  also 
call  it);  and  the  other  atom,  K,  the  seat  of  the  basylous  or 
positive  affinity.  A  binary  saline  molecule  is  thus  entirely  similar 
to  a  magnetic  element.  We  have  to  deal  with  two  affinities  only, 
— the  cldorous  and  basylous.  Atoms  possessing  different  affinities 
attract  each  other;  while  atoms  possessing  the  same  affinity  repel 
each  other. 

The  two  binary  compounds,  hydrochloric  acid  (chloride  of  hydro- 
gen) and  oxide  of  lead,  when  brought  into  contact,  mutually  decom- 
pose each  other,  forming  chloride  of  lead  and  water :  H  G  and  Pb  O  = 
Pb  CI  and  H  O.  At  the  instant  of  acting  upon  each  other,  the  two 
compound  molecules  must  have  a  certain  relative  position.  Under 
(1),  the  basylous  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  presented  to 
the  basylous  lead  of  the  oxide  of 
lead,  atoms  which  repel  each  other. 
In  (2)  and  (S),  on  the  contrary,  a 
basylous  atom  of  one  molecule  is 
presented  to  a  halogenous  atom  m 
the  other,  H  to  O  in  (2),  and  Q 
to  Pb  in  (3).  These  are  attractive 
pairs;  but,  before  they  can  enter 
into  new  combinations,  they  must  be  released  from  the 
atoms  with  which  they  are  abready  combined;  which 
can  be  effected  in  (4),  the  only  disposition  of  the  polar 
molecules  in  which  both  attractive  poles  are  together, 
and  the  actual  decompositions  and  combinations  pos- 
sible :  CI  is  in  contact  with  Pb  at  the  same  time  that  H  is  in 
contact  with  O,  allowing  the  simultaneous  formation  of  Pb  CI  and 
H  0.  This  is  no  more  than  the  expression  of  a  double  decomposi- 
tion in  the  language  of  the  atomic  theory. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  original  polar  molecules 
(4),  although  approximation  and  combination  are  promoted  by  the 
attraction  of  the  contiguous  unlike  poles,  they  are  opposed  by  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  the  like  poles ;  CI  repelling  0,  and  Pb  repelling 
H.  This  unfavourable  influence  of  the  repulsions  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  arrangement  of  several  pairs  of  the  hydrochloric  add 
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and  Gxiie  of  lead  molecules  to  fonn  one  circle.  In  (5),  four  pairs 
of  the  polar  molecules  are  symme- 
trically placed;  HCl  alternately 
with  PbO^  and  the  attractive  poles 
of  the  different  molecules  together. 
Affinities  tending  to  a  simultane- 
ous formation  of  chloride  of  lead 
and  water  are  equally  favoured  in 
this  arrangement^  as  in  (4) ;  while 
tfie  mutual  repulsion  of  the  like 
atoms, — such  as  the  H  and  Fb^  or 
the  CI  and  0  of  the  adjoining 
molecules  A  and  B— is  less,  as 
these  like  atoms  are  more  distant 
from  each  other  in  the  circular 
arrangement.    It  is  obvious  that 

the  repelling  atoms  will  be  more  distant  the  larger  the  circle,  or  the 
more  nearly  a  segment  of  it  approaches  to  a  straight  line.  This 
arrangement  of  many  pairs  in  a  circle,  being  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium, is  a  necessary  one,  and  must  take  place  in  all  double  decom- 
positions occurring  in  a  liquid  where  the  binary  molecules  are  free 
to  move.  The  formation  of  such  polar  circuits  explains  the  ready 
occurrence  of  double  decompositions ;  but  it  is  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, as  being  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  exhibition  of  a 
voltaic  circle. 

Action  of  an  acid  upon  two  metals  in  contact. — ^When  a  plate 
of  zinc  is  plunged  into  hydrochloric  acid,  a  chemical  change  of  a 
simple  nature  ensues;  the  metal  dissolves,  combining  with  the  chlorine 
of  the  acid  and  displacing  its  hydrogen,  the  gas-bubbles  of  which 
form  upon  the  zinc  plate,  increase  in  size,  detach  themselves,  and 
rise  through  the  liquor  to  its  surface.  The  solution  of  zinc,  when 
effected  by  its  substitution  for  hydrogen,  as  in  this  experiment,  is 
attended  by  a  train  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  become 
apparent  when  a  second  metal,  such  as  copper,  silver,  or  platinum,  is 
placed  in  the  same  acid  fluid,  and  allowed  to  touch  the  zinc,  the 
second  metal  being  one  upon  which  the  fluid  exerts  no  solvent  action, 
or  a  less  action  than  upon  zinc. 

The  zinc  plate  being  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  with  a  copper 
plate,  as  represented  in  fig.  64,  and  both  dipped  together  in  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  zinc  only  is  acted  upon,  and  dissolves  as  rapidly 
as  before ;  but  much  of  the  hydrogen  gas  now  appears  upon,  and  is 
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discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate^ 
and  not  horn  the  zinc.     Tlie  hydrt^n,  being 
produced  b;  the  solution  of  the  zinc,  thus  ap- 
pears to  travel  through  the  liquid  frum  that 
™pp"  metal  to  the  copper.     But  no  current  or  move- 
ment in  the  liquid  is  perceptible,  nor  any  pheno- 
menon whatever  to  indicate  the  actual  passage 
of  matter  through  the  liquid  in  that  direction. 
The  transference  of  the  hydrogen  must   take 
place  by  the  propagation  of  a  decomposition 
through  a  chain  of  particles  of  hydrochloric 
acid  extending  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  may  be  conceived 
by  the  diagram  on  the  margin,  in  which  each  pair  of  associated 
_     .,  circles  marked  cl  and  A  represents 

a  panicle  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  chlorine  cl  of  particle  1  in 
contact  with  the  zinc  combining 
icopptrwith  that  metal,  its  hydrogen  h 
combines,  the  moment  it  in  set 
free,  with  the  chlorine  of  particle 
2,  as  indicated  by  the  connecting 
bracket  below,  and  liberates  the 
hydrogen  of  that  particle,  which  hydrt^n  forthwith  combines  with 
the  chlorine  of  ptuticle  3,  and  so  on  through  a  series  of  particles  of 
any  extent  till  the  decomposition  reaches  the  copper  plate,  when  the 
last  liberated  atom  of  hydrc^en  (that  of  particle  S,  in  the  diagram) 
not  having  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  upon,  is  evolved  and  rises  as  gas 
in  contact  with  the  copper  plate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  succession  of  decompositions  and 
recombinations  leading  to  the  discharge  of  the  hydrogen  at  the 
copper,  does  not  occur  at  all  unless  that  plate  be  in  metallic  con- 
nexion with  the  zinc,  by  means  of  a  wire,  as  in  the  ftgute,  or  by  the 
plates  themselves  touching  without  or  within  the  acid  fluid.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  decomposition  travels  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper  through  the  acid,  some  force  or  influence  is 
propagated  at  the  same  time  through  the  wire,  from  the  copper  back 
again  to  the  zmc.  That  something  does  pass  through  the  wire  in 
these  circumstances  is  proved  by  its  being  heated,  and  by  its  tem- 
porary assumption  of  certain  electrical  and  DU^etic  properties. 
Whether  anything  material  does  pass,  or  it  is  merely  a  vibration  or 
vibratory  impulse,  or  a  certmn  induced  condition  that  it  is  propa- 
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gated  through  the  molecules  of  the  wire,  of  which  the  electrical 
appewrancea  are  the  effects,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
But  a  power  to  effect  decompo^tion,  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
occoiring  in  the  add  jar,  and  which  acts  in  the  same  sense  or 
direction,  is  propagated  through  the  wire,  and  appears  to  be  ^da- 
mental  to  all  the  other  phenomena. 

_     „  Let  the  wire,  supposed  to  be  of 

t^  platinum,  connecting  the  zinc  and 

copper  platesj  be  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  the  extremities  A  and 
B  of  the  portione  attached  to  the 
copper  and  zinc  plat«s  respectively 
I  be  flattened  into  small  plg^,  and 
I  then  dipped  at  a  little  distance  from 
I  each  otha  in  a  second  vessel  oon- 
1  tainiug  hydriodic  add.  Iodine  will 
I  soon  appear  at  A,  although  that  ele- 
ment is  incapable  of  combining  witii 
tJie  substance  of  the  platinum,  and  hydn^n  gas  will  appear  at  B. 
If  the  connecting  wire  and  the  small  plates  A  and  B  were  of  zinc  or 
of  copper,  the  hydriodic  acid  would  be  decomposed  precisely  in  the 
same  mann^,  but  the  iodine  as  it  reached  A  would  unite  with  the 
metal  and  form  an  iodide.  Supposing  a  deccunposii^  force  to  have 
originated  in  the  zinc  plate,  and  to  have  circulated  through  the 
hydrochloric  add  in  the  jar  to  the  copper  plate,  and  onwards  through 
tiie  vires  and  the  hydnodic  acid  back  to  the  zinc,  as  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  then  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydriodic  add  has 
Sallowed  the  same  course,  and  been  discharged  against  the  metallic 
suT&ce  to  which  the  arrow  points. 

The  solution  of  the  zinc  in  hydrochloric  add  which  developes 
these  powers,  acting  at  a  distance,  is  not  itself  impeded,  bat  on 
the  contrary  is  promoted  by  exerting  sach  an  influence :  for,  placed 
alone  in  the  add,  that  metal  scarcely  dissolves  at  all,  if  pure  and 
nncontaminated  with  other  metals,  or  if  its  surface  has  been  silvered 
with  mercury ;  but  it  dissolves  with  rapidity  when  a  copper  plato  is 
associated  with  it  in  tlie  same  jar,  in  the  manner  described.  Hence 
the  decomposing  power  which  appears  between  A  and  B  cannot  be 
viewed  as  actually  a  portion  of  that  which  canses  the  solution  of  the 
zinc  in  the  hydrochloric  add,  for  that  force  has  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action. 
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This  combination  of  metals  and  fluids  is  known  as  the  simple 
voltaic  circle. 

To  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  voltaic  circle^  the  existence  of  a 
substantial  principle,  the  electric  fluid,  has  been  assumed,  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  readily  communicable  to  matter,  and  capable  of 
circulating  through  the  voltaic  arrangement,  carrying  with  it  peculiar 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces  which  occasion  the  decompositions 
observed.  A  vehicle  was  thus  created  for  the  chemical  affinity  which 
is  found  to  circulate.  But  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  form  of 
the  electrical  hypothesis  has  not  received  support  from  observations 
oi  a  recent  date,  particularly  from  the  great  discoveries  of  Mr.  Fara- 
day, which  have  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  this  department  of 
science,  and  suggest  a  very  different  interpretation  of  the  phenomena. 
All  electrical  phenomena  whatever  are  found  to  involve  the  presence 
of  matter,  or  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  independent  existence  of 
electricity  apart  from  matter;  so  that  these  phenomena  may  really  be 
exhibitions  of  the  inherent  properties  of  matter.  The  idea  of  any- 
thing like  a  circulation  of  electricity  through  the  voltaic  circle 
appears  to  be  abandoned.  Electrical  induction,  by  which  certain 
forces  are  propagated  to  a  distance,  is  found  to  be  always  an  action 
of  contiguous  particles  upon  each  other,  in  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  passes  from  particle  to  particle,  or  is  taken 
from  one  particle  and  added  to  another.  The  change  which  a 
particle  undergoes  takes  place  within  itself,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  temporary  development  of  different  powers  in  different  points  of 
the  same  particle.  The  doctrine  of  polarity  has  thus  come  to  be 
introduced  into  the  discussion  of  electrical  phenomena.''^ 

One  reason  for  retaining  the  theory  of  an  electric  fluid  or  fluids 
is,  that  it  affords  the  means  of  expressing  in  distinct  terms  those 
strictly  physical  laws  which  are  reputed  electrical ;  and  for  many 
purposes  such  an  hypothesis  is  unquestionably  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the  description  of 
the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  voltaic  circle.  These  admit  of  a 
perfectly  intelligible  statement,  when  viewed  as  an  exhibition  of 


*  Tot  Mr.  i^traday's  viewB,  the  deventh  and  mbeeqnent  aeries  of  Ida  Beaenchea,  in 
the  FhiloBophical  Tranaactioiia  for  18S6,  and  the  foUowing  years,  may  be  referred  to. 
He  haa  fiivonred  the  acientific  world  with  a  reprint  of  the  whole  aeriea :  Earaday'a  Sxpe- 
rimental  Reaearches  in  Electricity :  B.  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  Londoo,  1839.  The  anbject  is 
also  aystematically  treated  in  the  work  of  the  late  Profeaaor  Darnell,  entitled  an  Intro- 
dnetion  to  the  Stody  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  which  may  be  oonanlted  with  adirantage. 
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ordinaiy  chemical  afSnity,  acting  in  particnlar  circumstances^  withoat 
any  dectrical  hypothesis. 

Polarity  of  the  arrangement. — It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  add  are  both  composed  of  particles,  or  molecules; 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  polar  condition.  Of  hydrochloric  add, 
the  chemical  atom  is  the  polar  molecule,  and  it  therefore  consists  of 
an  atom  of  chlorine  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  associated  together. 
The  polar  molecule  of  zinc  may  be  stipposed,  for  a  reason  which  wiU 
afterwards  appear,  to  consist  of  a  pair  likewise  of  associated  atoms, 
which,  however,  are  in  this  body  both  of  the  same  element.  The 
powers  appearing  in  a  polar  molecule  of  zinc  and  of  hydrochloric  add 
are  the  same.  One  pole  of  each  molecule  has  the  basylous  attrac- 
tion, or  affinity,  which  is  characteristic  of  zinc,  or  zincous  attraction, 
and  may  be  called  the  zincous  pole ;  while  the  other  has  the  halo- 
genous  attraction,  or  affinity,  which  is  characteristic  of  chlorine,  or 
chlorous  attraction,  and  may  be  called  the  chlorous  pole. 

Zinc  and  add  in  contact  may  therefore  be  represented  (fig.  67) 

by  trains  of  associated  pairs 
^'®-  ^^'  of  atoms.    In  the   mole- 

I  B  A  B  C  D 

chlorine  atom  forms  the 
chlorous  pole,  and  is  turned  towards  the  zinc,  the  fluidity  of  the  acid 
allowing  its  molecule  to  take  that  position,  which  may  be  indicated 
by  inscribing  cl  in  the  circle  which  represents  the  chlorine  atom. 
The  other  atom  of  the  molecule  B,  or  the  hydrogen,  is  the  opposite, 
or  zincous  pole,  and  is  marked  z.  Of  the  two  atoms  forming  the 
polar  molecule  A  of  the  zinc,  the  exterior  atom  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  add  has  thereby  zincous  attraction  developed  in  it,  and 
becomes  the  zincous  pole,  while  the  interior  becomes  the  chlorous 
pole,  as  indicated  in  both  by  the  inscribed  letters.  This  polar 
condition  of  the  zinc  must  be  supposed  the  necessary  and  immediate 
consequence  of  its  contact  with  the  polar  add. 

But  each  of  these  partides  throws  a  train  of  partides  of  its 
own  kind  into  a  similar  state  of  polarity  :  A,  the  contiguous 
partides  £  and  I  of  the  zinc,  and  B  the  contiguous  particles 
C  and  D  of  the  acid.  For  cl  of  A  becoming  a  chlorous  pole, 
devdopes  near  it  in  an  opposite,  or  zincous  pole  in  z  of  E, 
and  a  chlorous  pole  in  r/,  the  more  remote  extremity  of  E ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  austral  pole  of  a  magnet  developes, 
by  induction,  a  boreal  and  austral   pole  in  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
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applied  to  it.  And  as  the  induced  magnet^  thus  formed,  will  react 
upon  a  second  piece  of  iron,  and  render  it  also  magnetic,  so  the 
polarized  particle  E  renders  I  similarly  polar.  The  polar  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  G  and  D  of  the  acid  is  produced  by  B  in  the 
same  manner.  But  as  in  a  series  of  induced  maguets  (fig.  59, 
page  236),  the  magnetism  acquired  diminishes  with  the  distance 
from  the  pole  of  the  original  magnet,  so  in  trains  of  chemically 
polarized  molecules,  such  as  A,  £,  I  and  B,  C,  D,  the  amount 
of  polarity  developed  in  each  molecule  will  diminish  with  the  distance 
from  the  sources  of  induction  A  and  B ;  I  being  polarised  to  a  less 
degree  than  E,  and  D  than  G. 

In  the  electrical  theory  of  the  voltaic  circle  as  modified  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  the  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  equally  supposed 
to  have  a  polarizable  molecule.  The  polarity  is  also  developed  in 
these  molecules  by  their  approximation  or  contact.  The  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  add  is  supposed  to  contain  the  positive  and  negative 
electricities,  which  possess  contrary  powers,  like  the  two  magnetisms, 
and  are  in  combination  and  neutralize  each  other,  in  the  non-polar 
condition  of  the  molecule.  But  the  contact  of  zinc  causes  the 
separation  of  the  two  electricities  in  the  acid  molecule,  its  atom 
of  chlorine  next  the  zinc  becoming  n^ative,  and  its  atom  of  hydro- 
gen positive.  The  electricities  of  the  zinc  molecule  are  separated 
at  the  same  time,  the  side  of  the  molecule  next  the  acid  becoming 
positive,  and  the  distant  side  negative.  The  positive  and  negative 
sides  of  the  two  difierent  molecules  are  thus  in  contact,  the  difierent 
electricities,  like  the  difierent  magnetisms,  attracting  each  other. 
Hence,  one  side  of  each  molecule  is  said  to  be  positive  instead 
of  zincous,  and  the  other  side  to  be  negative  instead  of  chlorous. 
Polarity  of  the  molecule  is  supposed  in  both  views,  but  on  one  view 
the  polar  forces  are  the  two  electricities,  on  the  other  two  chemical 
affinities.  The  difierence  between  the  two  views  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  for  in  both  the  same  powers  and  properties  are  ascribed  to 
the  acting  forces.  The  electricities  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  chemical  affinities,  but  it  may  with  equal  justice  be  assumed 
that  chemical  affinities  are  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  reputed 
electrical.  One  set  of  forces  only  is  necessary  for  the  explanation 
ol  the  phenomena  of  combination,  and  the  question  is,  whether  are 
these  f(Mrces  electrical  or  chemical  f  Shall  electricity  supersede 
chemical  affinity,  or  chemical  affinity  supersede  electricity  P  If  the 
electricities  should  be  retained,  in  discussing  the  voltaic  circle,  their 
names  might  weQ  be  changed,  the  positive  called  zincous  electricity. 
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and  the  negative  chlorous  electricitj,  which  express  (as  will  appear 
more  clearly  afterwards),  the  nature  of  the  chemical  aflBnities  with 
which  these  electricities  are  invested,  and  of  which  they  are  indeed 
constituted  the  sole  depositories.  The  propi^tion  of  the  effects  to 
a  distance  is  supposed  to  take  place  by  the  polarization  of  chains  of 
molecules,  on  the  electrical  as  well  as  chemical  theory  of  the  voltaic 
circle ;  so  that  the  explanations  which  follow,  although  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  chemical  theory,  are  the  same  in  substance  as 
those  which  are  given  on  the  electrical  theory  as  now  understood. 

If  the  attractions  of  the  respective  zincous  and  chlorous  poles 
of  A  and  B  which  are  in  contact,  rise  to  a  certain  point,,  the 
atom  ;2r  of  A  is  detached  from  the  mass  of  metal,  and  combines  with 
the  atom  cl  of  B,  which  last  atom  is  disengaged  at  the  same  time 
from  its  hydrogen.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  produced  and  dissolves  in 
the  liquid,  while  hydrogen  is  disengaged  and  rises  from  the  surface 
of  the  metal ;  or  we  have  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  solution 
of  an  isolated  mass  of  zinc  in  hydrochloric  add.. 

SIHFLB  VOLTAIC  CIECLE. 

Circle  with  the  connecting  wire  unbroken, — ^When  the  zinc  is 
pure,  or  its  surface  amalgamated  with  mercury,  the  zincgus  and 
chlorous  attractions  of  the  touching  poles  of  A  and  B  are  not  suf- 
ficiently intense  to  produce  these  effects,  and  combination  does  not 
occur.     Let  a  copper  plate  F  G  H  (fig  68),  be  then  introduced 

Fig.  68. 
Connectrng  wiw. 


IBABCDFOH 

Zinc.  Copper. 

into  the  add,  and  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  H  K  I  with  the  zinc. 
The  particles  of  the  add  assume  chlorous  and  zincous  poles  as  before; 
so  also  do  those  of  the  zinc,  and  the  chain  of  polar  molecules  is 
now  continued  through  the  zinc  and  wire  to  the  copper,  the  ex- 
terior particle  F  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  comes  thereby  to 
present  a  chlorous  pole  to  the  add.  The  contiguous  particle  D  of 
add  is  thus  exposed  to  a  second  induction  from  the  chlorous  polarity 
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of  the  copper,  which  inereaaes  the  zincous  pohirity  of  the  side  of  D 
next  Vf  and,  therefore,  cooperates  in  enhancing  the  polar  con- 
ditions ahready  assumed  by  the  chain  of  acid  particles  extending 
between  the  two  metals.  An  endless  chain  or  drde  of  polar  mole- 
cules symmetrically  arranged  is  thus  formed,  such  as  exists  in  a 
magnet  of  which  the  poles  are  united  by  a  lifter,  in  which  eveiy 
particle  in  the  chain  has  its  own  polar  condition  elevated  by  induction, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  itself  react  upon  and  elevate  the  pokr 
condition  of  every  other  particle  in  the  chain.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  primary  attraction  of  the  zinc  atom  z  of  A,  for  the  chlo- 
rine, cl  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  B,  is  increased,  and  attains  that 
degree  of  intensity  at  which  the  resistance  to  the  impending  com- 
bination is  overcome,  and  the  z  and  cl  of  A  and  B  unite.  But 
in  a  drde  of  polar  molecules,  in  which  the  condition  of  any  one 
molecule  determines  and  is  determined  by  that  of  every  other,  the 
intensity  of  the  polar  condition  is  necessarily  the  same  in  every 
dement  of  the  circle.  The  chemical  polarity,  therefore,  of  the  other 
particles  forming  the  chain,  must  increase  to  an  equal  degree  as 
with  A  and  B,  when  the  circle  is  completed,  and  the  same  change 
must  now  occur  in  all  of  them  that  has  occurred  in  A  and  B.  The 
pole  of  B  next  C  is  intensdy  zincous,  while  that  of  C  next  B  is  in- 
tensdy  phlorous,  whence  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  cl  and  z  of  these 
two  partides  combine  together.  At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  hydrogen  z  of  C  unites  with  the  chlorine  cl  of  D ;  and 
so  on,  through  a  chain  of  particles  of  hydroddoric  add  of  any  length, 
till  the  copper  is  reached,  when  the  last  acid  partide,  D  in  the 
figure,  yidds  its  hydrogen  z  to  the  chlorous  pole  of  the  copper  cL 
But  the  hydrogen  not  being  capable  of  combining  permanently 
unth  the  copper^  is  liberated  as  gas  upon  the  surface  of  that 
metal. 

Some  internal  change  of  a  similar  character  appears  to  take  place 
in  the  chain  of  polarized  molecules  extending  through  the  metals 
themselves — a  series  of  molecular  detachments  and  re-attachments, 
among  the  atoms  of  their  polar  molecules,  like  the  decompositions 
and  recompositions  in  the  add,  causing  evdution  of  heat  and  other 
phenomena,  generally  reputed  electrical,  which  the  zinc  and  oopfet 
plates  and  the  connectiog  wire  exhibit. 

Amalgamation  of  the  zinc  plate. — The  polar  molecule  of  the 
metals  has  been  assumed  to  contain  two  atoms  (hke  that  of  the 
acid),  with  the  view  of  assimilating  these  intestine  changes  in  the 
solid  to  those  occurring  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  voltaic  circuit  and 
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also  becanse  it  appears  to  account  for  the  advantage  of  amalgamating 
the  zmc  sorfiace.  In  the  amalgamated  plate,  it  is  not  zinc  itself, 
bnt  a  chemical  combination  of  mercury  and  zinc^  which  is  presented 
to  the  add,  in  which  mercniy  is  the  negative  element,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  be  called  a  hydrargyride  of  zinc.  That  combination 
likewise  is  fluid.  It  must  constitute  the  polar  molecule,  which  will 
then  consist  of  an  atom  of  mercury  as  chlorous  pole,  and  an  atom  of 
zinc  as  zincous  pole,  and  not  of  two  atoms  of  zinc.  Such  metallic 
molecules  being  capable  of  movement  from  their  fluidity  will  place 
themselves,  in  forming  a  polar  chain,  with  their  unlike  poles  together, 
as  the  fluid  add  particles  arrange  themselves.  So  that  in  an  amalgam 
of  zinc,  of  which  A,  E,  and  I,  are  polar  molecules  (flg.  68),  all  the 
atoms  marked  cl  are  mercury,  and  those  marked  z  are  zinc.  It  thus 
follows  that,  when  by  contact  with  an  add  the  amalgam  is  polarized, 
it  presents  a  face  of  zinc  only  to  the  add.  If  the  mercury  were  ex- 
posed to  the  add,  that  metal  would  completely  derange  the  result, 
acting  locally  like  a  copper  plate,  as  will  afterwards  be  explained. 
The  previous  combination  of  the  zinc  (with  mercury)  likewise  pre- 
vents that  metal  from  yielding  easily  to  the  chlorine  of  hydrochloric 
add;  and  the  zinc  of  the  amalgam  is,  therefore,  not  dissolved,  till 
the  affinities  are  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  a  copper  plate  into 
the  add,  and  the  formation  of  a  voltaic  drde. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  zinc,  associated  with  copper,  dissolves 
more  readily  in  the  acid  than  when  alone,  because  the  attraction  or 
affinity  of  the  zinc  for  chlorine  is  increased  by  the  completion  of  a 
cirde  of  similarly  polar  molecules,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
magnetic  intensity  at  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  is  increased  on 
completing  the  circle  of  similarly  polarized  dements,  by  connecting 
that  pole  by  means  of  soft  iron  with  the  other  pole  (Pig.  62,  page 
237). 

Although  the  terms  of  the  dectrical  hypothesis  are  at  present 
avoided,  still  it  will  be  convenient  to  denominate  the  zinc,  being  the 
metal  which  dissolves  in  the  add,  the  active  or  positive  metal,  and 
the  copper,  which  does  not  dissolve,  the  inactive  or  negative  metal 
of  the  voltaic  circle. 

Looking  to  the  condition  of  the  two  connected  metals  in  the  add, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  zinc  presented  to  the  add 
has  zincous  affinity,  or  is  zinco-polar,  but  the  sur&ce  of  the  copper 
presented  to  the  add  has,  on  the  contrary,  chlorous  affinity,  or  is 
chloro-polar.  Such  a  condition  of  the  copper  is  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  the  induction;  and  the  advantage  of  copper  or  pla- 
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tiniim  as  the  negative  metal  in  a  voltaic  arrangement  depends  upon 
there  being  little  or  no  impediment  to  either  of  these  metals  assuming 
the  chlorous  condition,  that  can  arise  from  the  peculiar  aflBnity  of 
the  metals  named  for  the  chlorine  of  the  add ;  an  affinity  which 
tends  to  cause  them  to  be  superfidallj  zincous  instead  of  chlorous. 
If  the  second  metal  were  zinc,  the  sur&ce  of  it  would  be  disposed  to 
dissolve  in  the  add,  and  becoming  on  that  account  zincous,  would 
induce  a  polarization  in  the  intermediate  acid  in  an  opposite  sense 
from  that  induced  by  the  first  plate  of  zinc;  which  counter  polarizing 
actions  would  mutually  neutralize  each  other.  The  add  between  the 
two  zinc  plates  would  be  like  a  piece  of  iron  connecting  two  like 
magnetic  poles,  which  itself  is  not  then  polarized. 

But  if  one  of  the  two  zinc  plates  were  less  disposed  to  dissolve  in 
the  add  than  the  other,  from  the  physical  condition  of  its  sur&ce, 
from  the  add  bemg  weaker  there,  or  from  any  other  cause,  then  the 
plate  so  situated  might  become  negative  to  the  other,  and  a  voltaic 
drde  of  weak  power  be  established,  in  which  both  metals  were  zinc. 
Impurity  of  the  zinc. — ^If  zinc  is  alone  in  the  add,  and  every 
superfidal  particle  of  the  metal  equally  disposed  dissolve,  then  the  zinc 
everywhere  exposes  a  surface  in  a  state  of  zincous  polarity ;  and  a 
polar  circle  in  the  liquid,  starting  from  one  particle  of  the  zinc  and 
returning  upon  another,  cannot  be  established,  as  this  requires  that 
a  part  of  the  zinc  surface  be  chlorous.    But  if  the  zinc  contains  on 

its  surface  a  single  particle  of  copper,  a  chlo- 
rous pole  is  created,  upon  which  an  inducdve 
circle  starting  frxnn  an  adjoining  partide  of  zinc, 
A,  (fig.  69),  and  passing  through  the  liquid,  may 
return  as  shewn  in  the  figure.  It  is  the  forma- 
U^Acid.tion  of  such  cirdes  that  causes  impure  zinc, 
\^  which  is  contaminated  by  other  metals,  to  dis- 
solve so  much  more  quickly  in  an  add  than  the 
pure  metal.  Why  such  cirdes  are  not  formed 
when  the  positive  metal  in  combination  with  the 
zinc  is  mercury,  which  forms  a  fluid  alloy,  has 
already  been  accounted  for ;  and  the  nature  of  the  eril  which  might 
otherwise  attend  the  amalgamation  of  the  zinc  is  now  evident. 

The  whole  chain  of  polar  molecules  in  the  voltaic  circle  admits 
of  a  natural  division  into  two  segments,  the  add  or  liquid  segment 
BCD  (fig.  68),  and  the  metallic  segment,  A  K  F,  each  of  which 
has  a  pair  of  poles,  the  unlike  poles  of  the  two  segments  being 
opposed  to  each  other.    The  pole  at  B  of  the  add  porti<Hi  is  chlorous. 
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and  is  opposed  to  the  sdncous  pole  at  A  of  the  metallic  segment; 
while  the  pole  of  the  liquid  segment  at  D  is  zincous^  and  is  opposed 
to  the  chloroos  pole  of  the  metallic  s^ment  at  F.  The  distribution 
of  polarity  in  these  two  segments  is^  thorefore^  the  same  as  in  two 
magnets  with  their  nnlike  or  attracting  poles  in  contact. 

Suchj  then,  is  the  action  of  aflSnity  by  induction,  which  the  mere 
introduction  of  zinc  and  copper  in  contact  into  the  same  add  liquid 
is  sufficient  to  develope,  and  which  accounts  for  the  discharge  of  the 
hydrogen  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  coppar  in  such  an  arrangement, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  by  a  description  of  which  this  subject 
was  introduced. 

Circle  with  the  connecting  wire  broken, — It  remains  for  us  to 
apply  the  same  principles  to  explain  the  additional  phenomena  of  the 
second  case  described,  in  which  the  connecting  wire,  supposed  to  be 
of  platinum,  between  the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  is  divided,  and  the 
broken  extremities  introduced  into  hydriodic  acid  (fig.  68,  page  245). 

Broken  at  any  point,  as  at  K,  (I^.  68),  it  is  evident  that  if  Uie 
polarised  condition  be  still  sustained,  the  portion  of  the  metallic 
segment  connected  with  the  copper  plate  will  terminate  with  a 
zincous  pole  at  K,  and  tliat  connected  with  the  zinc  with  a  chlorous 
pole;  which  may  be  indicated  respectively  by  K  and  L,  in  fig.  70. 

Pio.  70. 


Zinc.         A  B  C  D  F      Copper. 

When  hydriodic  add  is  interposed  between  K  and  L,  the  breach  is 
repaired  by  the  polarization  of  a  chain  of  particles  of  that  add.  The 
extremity  K,  being  zincous,  induces  chlorous  polarity  in  the  side  of 
the  hydriodic  add  partide  which  it  touches;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  iodine  atom  (the  analogue  of  chlorine)  of  the  hydriodic  add 
molecule  is  presented  to  that  pole,  and  liberated  there  when  decom- 
position occurs.  The  extremity  L  of  the  zinc  or  positive  metal 
dement  is  chlorous,  and  therefore  induces  zincous  polarity  in  the 
particle  of  hydriodic  add  which  it  touches,  and  hydrogen  (the 
analogue  of  zinc)  is  liberated  there.    The  polarity  in  an  induced 
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cirde  must  necessarily  be  of  equal  intensity  at  every  point  in  it,  and 
being  sufficient  at  A  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  must  also  decompose  the  hydriodic  add  between  K  and  L; 
otherwise  it  is  never  established  at  A,  nor  anywhere  else. 

In  the  present  arrangement,  the  voltaic  cirde  is  broken  into  four 
segments,  or  has  four  polar  dements,  every  terminal  pole  of  which 
is  in  contact  with  a  pole  of  a  different  name ;  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment may  be  compared  to  a  drde  of  four  magnets  with  the  attractive 
poles  in  contact. 

These  dements  are: — First, 
the  zinc  plate  or  positive  me- 
tal, A  L,  of  which  the  end  at 
A,  in  the  hydrochloric  add 

(fig.  71),  has  zincouB  affinity. 

Zinc  or  ^  ^Copper  or    ^^  the  end  feced  with  plati- 

poBitive  ^m  ^H  negative  i    j  .  j- 

meui.   ^^  Jl^   metal.       uum  at  L,  m  the  hydnodic 

add,  chlorous  affinity. 

Secondly,  the  body  of  hy- 
Flnid.  drochloric  add,  A  F,  between 

the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  of 
which  the  sui&ce  at  A,  in  contact  with  the  podtive  metal,  has  chlorous, 
and  that  at  F,  in  contact  with  the  negative  metal,  zincous  affinity. 

Thirdly,  the  copper  or  negative  metal  F  K,  of  which  the  end  at  F 
in  the  hydrochloric  add  has  chlorous  affinity,  and  that  faced  with 
platinum  at  K  in  the  hydriodic  acid,  zincous  affinity. 

And  fourthly,  the  body  of  hydriodic  acid,  K  L,  between  the 
zincous  and  chlorous  poles  of  the  negative  and  positive  metals,  of 
which  the  surface  K,  in  contact  with  the  negative  metal,  is  chlorous, 
and  the  surface  L,  in  contact  with  the  podtive  metal,  zincoua. 

In  every  voltaic  circle  employed  to  produce  decompodtion  these 
four  elements  are  to  be  looked  for.  Hereafter,  in  adverting  to  any 
one  of  these  dements,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine  our  notice  to  its 
terminal  polarities  or  affinities,  without  recurring  to  the  polarized 
condition  of  the  dement  itself,  upon  which  its  terminal  affinities 
depend. 

COIfPOTJND  VOLTAIC  CIRCLE. 

In  both  the  arrangements  described  there  is  only  one  source  of 
polarizing  force,  namdy,  the  action  between  the  zinc  and  add  at  A. 
But  a  drcle  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  constructed  embracing  within 
itself  two  or  more  of  such  primary  sources  of  pdariziug  power,  and 
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Fio.  72. 


r^2 


the  intensity  of  the  polar  conditioa  of  the  whole  circle  be  thereby 

greatly  increased. 
Figure  72  represents  such  a  cixde,  in  which  there  are  two  zinc 

plates^  both  supposed  to  be  in  contact 
wiUi  hydrochloric  add^  namely  at  A 
and  at  C^  and  a  copper  plate  attached 

TyW?  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  zincs.  The  polar 
condition  of  sach  a  circle  will  easily 
be  observed.  By  the  contact  of  the 
acid  and  zinc  at  A^  a  zincons  pole 
is  established  there  in  the  first  zinc 
plate^  and  a  chlorous  pole  in  the 
acid,  which  are  so  inscribed  in  the  diagram.  These  occasion  the 
formation  of  a  chlorous  pole  at  D  in  the  first  copper,  the  united  zinc 
and  copper  A  D  forming  together  one  polar  element;  and  a  zincous 
pole  at  B  in  the  acid,  the  column  A  B  of  acid  being  the  second  polar 
element.  The  farther  effect  of  the  induction  is  to  produce  a  chlorous 
pole  at  B  in  the  second  copper,  of  which  the  corresponding  zincous 
pole  is  at  C,  in  the  second  zinc ;  the  united  zinc  and  copper  B  C 
forming  together  a  third  polar  dement.  And,  as  a  last  consequence 
of  the  inducing  force  originatang  at  A,  the  column  of  add  between  G 
and  D  becomes  a  fourth  polar  element  of  the  circle,  having  a  chlorous 
pole  at  G  and  a  zincous  pole  at  D.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  chemical  affinity  between  the  acid  and  zinc  at  G  tends  to  produce 
the  same  polar  conditions  at  that  point  as  are  already  established 
there  firom  the  effect  of  induction.  The  extremity  of  the  zinc  plate 
at  G  is  in  fact  zincous,  both  primarily  and  by  induction;  and  the 
acid  in  contact  with  it  chlorous,  likewise  both  primarily  and  by 
induction ;  and  generally,  throughout  the  whole  circle,  the  poW 
conditions  determined  by  the  second  chemical  action  at  G  are  the 

same  as  those  determined  by  the 
first  action  at  A. 

In  the  last  arrangement,  the  in-> 
ductive  actions  are  in  the  same 
direction,  and  &vour  each  other; 
but  a  drde  may  be  constructed  in 
which  the  inductions,  being  in  op- 
posite directions,  oppose  and  neu- 
tralize each  other.  Thus  if  A  D 
Fluid.  (fig.  73)  be  entirely  zinc,  both  its 

extr^uities  being  exposed  to  add,  will  tend  equally  to  be  zincous. 


Copper. 
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lu  the  same  way,  if  B  G  be  entirely  copper,  the  oonditioii  of  both  its 
extremities  will  be  chlorous,  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  zinc;  and,  consequently,  the  elements  of  such  a  circle 
could  have  no  polariiy. 

A  circle  is  represented  in  fig.  74,  containing  three  sources  of  pola- 
rizing force.    It  consists  of  three  alternations  of  copper  and  zinc  sym- 
metrically arranged,  and  forming  three 
polar  elements  F  A,  B  C,  and  D  E,  with 
three  add  colimms  between  these  alter- 
nations, which  form  three  additional 
polar  elements,  A  B,  C  D,  and  £  F. 
IziMv?    The  number  of  alternations  of  copper 
and  zinc  with  acid  may  obviously  be 
V^        increased  to  any  extent,  and  the  che- 
^ AeUi^  mical  action  of  the  add  on  the  zinc  in 

each  alternation  is  found  to  increase  in 
a  marked  manner  up  to  the  number  of  10  or  12  alternations.  This 
increase  of  the  affinity  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  favouring  in- 
ductive action  which  the  chemical  actions  at  the  different  points  have 
upon  each  other.  Such  a  ccmipound  circle  may  be  compared  to  a 
number  of  magnets  disposed  in  a  circle  with  their  attracting  poles 
together,  of  which  each  would  have  its  magnetic  intensity  exalted  by 
induction  from  all  the  rest.  When  such  a  cirde  is  broken  at  any 
point,  all  chemical  action  and  polarization  cease  till  contact  is  again 
made,  and  the  circuit  completed.  The  polarization,  too,  being  the 
result  of  a  circular  induction  involving  so  many  lines  or  chains  of 
particles,  cannot,  when  once  established,  be  more  or  less  at  any  one 
point  in  the  circuit  than  at  others.  The  resulting  chemical  action 
must,  therefore,  be  every  where  equal  in  the  drde,  and  consequently 
the  same  quantity  of  zinc  be  dissolved,  and  hydrogen  evolved  in  eadi 
acid. 

If  any  metallic  dement  of  this  compound  drde  be  broken,  and  a 
polarizable  liquid  be  interposed  between  the  metallic  extremities  so 
as  to  complete  the  circuit,  decompodtion  occurs  in  that  liquid  as  in 
the  simple  interrupted  drde  (fig.  70).  But  the  polarizing  influence  of 
the  compound  drde  being  of  high  intensity,  more  numerous  and 
difficult  decompodtions  are  effected  by  means  of  it  than  by  the 
simple  drde.  The  compound  voltaic  drde  is  indeed  a  decomposing 
instrument  of  great  effidency. 

If,  in  this  arrangement,  the  podtion  of  one  of  the  metab  in  the 
series  be  reversed,  so  that  a  zinc  is  where  a  copper  should  be,  then. 
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b;  the  acUon  of  the  acid  on  that  zinc,  polarization  in  the  wrong 
direction  is  occasioned,  which  greatly  diminisbes  the  general  polarity 
of  the  circle,  reducing  it  in  an  anangement  of  ten  altemadons  to  one> 
fourth,  according  to  Mr.  Daniell. 

Voltaic   battery. — In  the  first  of  the  two   annexed  diagrams 
(fig.  75}  is  represented  a  compound  circle,  such  as  is  employed  to 


produce  decomposition,  and  called  a  voltaic  batteiy,  consbting  of  three 
acid  jars,  each  of  which  contains  a  zmc  and  copper  plate,  and  which 
are  termed  active  cells,  as  they  are  sources  of  polarizing  power,  from 
the  action  of  acid  upon  zinc  which  takes  place  in  Uiem. 
In  the  second  dic^ram  (fig.  76),  the  same  arrangement  is  n 


with  the  addition  of  a  third  jar,  termed  the  decomposing  cell,  which 
contains  any  binary  polar  liquid,  with  two  platinum  plates  immersed 
in  it  Each  copper,  it  will  be  seen,  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the 
following  zinc ;  and,  in  the  first  diagram,  the  copper  in  tJie  third  cell 
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Cr  is  immediately  connected  with  the  zinc  in  the  first  cell  Z  by  a 
wire,  and  the  circuit  thus  completed.  The  polar  el^nents  in  the 
circle  of  the  first  diagram^  it  will  be  found,  are  six  in  number ;  namely, 
the  three  acid  columns  between  the  metals  in  the  cells  ah,  c  d^  and 
efi  and  the  three  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  each  of  which 
pairs  forms  a  single  polar  element,  of  which  the  sur&ce  of  the  zinc  is  the 
zincous,  and  the  surface  of  the  copper  the  chlorous  pole.  In  the 
second  diagram,  one  of  these  metallic  elements  Z  Of'  is  divided,  and 
a  polar  Uquid  ^  A,  in  the  cell  of  decomposition,  interposed  between 
the  broken  extremities  PI  and  PF.  To  ascertain  the  polar  condition 
of  the  extremities,  or  the  terminal  platinum  plates  in  the  decomposing 
cell,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Pr  with  Z  forms  one  polar  element,  of 
which  Z  being  a  zincous  pole,  Pr  must  be  a  chlorous  pole.  Again, 
Fl  with  C  forms  one  polar  element,  of  which  C  being  a  chlorous 
pole,  PI  must  be  a  zincous  pole.  Now,  the  platinum  plates  PI  and 
pr,  which  are  thus  zincous  and  chlorous,  are  disposed  in  the  decom- 
posing cell,  in  regard  to  one  another, — ^the  first  to  the  left,  and  the 
second  to  the  right,  as  the  zincous  and  chlorous  plates  (the  zinc  and 
copper)  also  are  arranged  in  the  active  cells.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  distinguish  by  names  the  poles  which  these  terminal  platinum 
plates  constitute,  as  they  are  much  more  frequently  referred  to,  and 
of  greater  consequence  than  any  other  poles  in  the  voltaic  battery, 
when  used  as  an  instrument  of  decomposition,  as  it  constantly  is. 
The  chlorous  plate  PI',  which  is  in  connexion  with  a  zinc  plate  Z, 
may  be  called  the  chloroid  (like  chlorine),  and  the  zincous  plate  PI, 
which  is  connected  with  a  copper  plate  C",  may  be  called  the  zincoid 
(like  zinc), — names  which  express  the  virtual  properties  of  each  plate, 
or  the  particular  attractive  power  and  afiinity  which  each  of  them 
acquires  from  its  place  in  the  circle. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  polar  liquid  interposed  between  these 
plates,  chlorine  is  of  course  attracted  by  the  surface  of  the  zincoid, 
and  discharged  there ;  and  hydrogen  by  the  face  of  the  chloroid,  and 
discharged  upon  that  plate.  On  the  electrical  hypothesis,  the  same 
plates  are  variously  denominated : — 

The  zincoid  as  the  positive  pole,  the  positive  electrode,  the  anode, 
and  the  zincode. 

The  chloroid  as  the  negative  pole,  the  negative  electrode,  the 
cathode,  and  the  platinode. 

The  cell  of  decomposition  thus  interpolated  in  the  voltaic  circle  is 
an  obstacle  to  induction,  and  reacts  on  the  whole  series,  reducing  the 
chemical  action  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  each  of  the  active  cells 
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by  at  least  one-third.  In  that  retarding  cell  itself^  the  amount  of 
decomposition  is  necessarily  the  same  as  in  the  other  cells.  Mr. 
Daniell  found  the  chemical  action  reduced  to  one-tenth  in  a  series  of 
eight  active  and  two  such  retarding  cells ;  and  entirely  stopped  by 
three  retarding  to  seven  active  cells. 


OP  THE  SOUD  ELEMENTS  07  THE  VOLTAIC  CIBCLE. 

The  elements  of  a  Yoltaic  Circle  are  obviously  of  two  different  kinds 
— ^the  metals  or  solid  portions,  through  the  substance  of  which  che- 
mical induction  is  propagated  without  decomposition ;  and  the  liquids 
in  the  cells,  which  yield  to  the  induction  and  suffer  decomposition. 
In  reference  to  the  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  only  iron  and 
one  or  two  other  metals  of  the  same  natural  family  are  susceptible  of 
magnetic  polarity,  so  the  susceptibility  of  chemical  polarity  which 
appears  in  the  voltaic  battery  is  not  possessed  by  solids  in  general, 
but  is  confined  to  the  class  of  bodies  to  which  zinc  belongs, — the 
metals,  all  of  which  possess  it,  with  the  addition  of  carbon  in  the 
form  of  charcoal,  and  certain  metallic  sulphides,  more  particularly 
the  sulphide  of  silver  when  heated.  Weak  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
sulphides,  containing  an  excess  of  sulphur,  also  admit  of  a  feeble 
polarity  without  undergoing  decomposition.  The  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, with  their  compounds,  the  oxides  and  salts  of  the  metals,  are 
destitute  of  this  power,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  as  solid 
elements  of  the  circle.  A  body  available  for  this  purpose  is  termed 
a  conductor  on  the  electrical  hypothesis,  a  name  which  may  be  re- 
tained as  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  function  assigned  to  the  metals 
in  the  circle  viewed  as  a  chemico-pokr  arrangement.  Two  different 
metals  are  combined  in  a  circle,  one  of  which  is  acted  on  by  the 
liquid,  and,  therefore,  called  the  active  or  the  positive  metal;  while 
the  other  is  not  acted  upon,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  inactive  or 
the  negative  metal;  and  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  more 
easily  acted  on  by  the  liquid,  or  the  more  highly  positive  the  one 
metal,  and  the  less  easily  acted  upon,  or  more  negative  the  other 
metal,  the  more  proper  and  efficacious  is  the  combination.  In  the 
following  table  several  of  the  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  positive  or  negative  to  each  other,  when  acted  on 
by  the  acid  fluids  commonly  employed  in  ihe  voltaic  battery.  Each 
metal  is  positive  to  any  one  below  it  in  the  table,  and  negative  to  any 
one  above  it. 
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Most  positive. 

'  Potassium. 
Sodium. 
Manganese. 
Zinc. 

Cadmium. 
Iron. 
Nickel. 
Cobalt. 
Lead. 
Tin. 

Bismuth. 
Copper. 
Silver. 
Mercuiy. 
Palladium. 
Carbon. 
Platinum. 
Ehodium. 
Iridium. 
Gold. 

Most  negative, 

Taxlc,  which  stands  high  in  the  list^  is  the  only  metal  which  can  be 
used  with  advantage  in  the  voltaic  battery,  as  the  positive  metal. 
Although  closely  approaching  zinc  in  the  strength  of  its  aflSnities, 
iron  is  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  from  the  impossibility  of  amalga- 
mating its  surface,  the  irre^arity  of  its  structure,  and  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  this  metal  in  reference  to  chemico-polarity.  Platinum 
forms  an  excellent  negative  metal,  from  the  weakness  of  its  affinities, 
and  is  generally  used  for  the  plates  in  the  cell  of  decomposition. 
Silver  also  is  highly  negative,  but  copper  is  the  only  negative  metal 
which  from  its  cheapness  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  active 
ceUs  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Voltaic  protection  of  metals. — ^But  although  the  difilarence 
between  two  metals  in  point  of  affinity  be  very  small,  yet  their 
association  in  the  same  add  always  gives  a  decided  predominance  to 
the  affinity  of  the  more  positive,  by  causing  the  surfeuse  of  the  other 
to  become  chlorous,  and  therefore  wholly  inactive  in  an  add  fluid. 
A  nq;ative  metal  may  thus  be  protected  from  the  solvent  action  of 
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saline  and  add  Uqnids^  by  assodalion  with  a  more  positive  metal; 
iron,  for  instance,  by  zinc^  as  in  articles  of  galvanized  iron,  which 
are  coated  with  the  former  metal.    The  process  is  analogous  to  the 
making  of  tin-plate.    The  surface  of  the  iron  (generally  she^  iron) 
is  first  cleaned  from  all  adhering  oxide  by  a  dilute  acid :  then  im- 
mersed in  a  weak  solution  of  tin,  with  fragments  of  metal}ic  tin, 
according  to  the  improved  practice  of  Messrs.  Morewood  and  IU)gers, 
by  which  the  iron  is  covered  by  a  film  of  tin,  to  which  zinc  is  capable 
of  adhering  more  uniformly  than  to  an  iron  surface.    The  article  so 
prepared  is  then  passed  once  through  a  bath  of  melted  zinc,  of  which 
the  surface  is  covered  by  the  fused  chloride  of  zinc  and  anuoonium, 
to  protect  the  metal  from  oxidation.    It  thus  acquires  a  pmooth 
and  beautifrilly  crystallized  coating  of  zinc.    Copper  is  protected  by 
either  zinc  or  iron,  as  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  attempt  ipade  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  to  defend  the  copper  sheathing  of  ^hips  from  corrosion 
in  sea-water,  by  means  of  \^  protectors.    These  were  small  masses 
of  iron  or  zinc  fixed  upon  the  ship's  copper,  at  different  points  under 
the  water  line.    They  completely  answered  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  copper,  but  unfortunately  gave  rise  to  a  deposition  of  earthy 
matter  upon  that  metal  to  which  bamides  and  sea- weeds  attachea 
themselves,  and  thereby  diminished  the  facility  of  the  ship's  motion 
through  the  water.  The  more  recent  substitution,  by  Mr.  Munts,  of 
an  alloy  of  60  parts  of  copper  and  40  of  zinc,  for  pure  copper,  has 
proved  more  successful.    In  acting  as  a  protecting  positive  metal, 
zinc  necessarily  imdergoes  corrosion,  but  more  slowly  than  might  be 
expected.    On  zinced  artides  which  are  exposed  to  the  air  only,  and 
not  immersed  in  water,  a  film  of  suboxide  of  zinc  soon  appears,  which 
forms  a  hard  covering, and  protects themetal  bdowfrom  further  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injurious  effect  of  association  with  a  nega- 
tive metal  is  often  accidentally  illustrated,  as  in  the  corrosion  of  the 
ends  of  iron  railings,  which  are  fixed  in  their  sockets  by  lead,  a  more 
negative  metal.  In  dye-coppers,  an  iron  steam-pipe  with  a  rose  of 
lead  or  copper  is  quickly  destroyed.  Some  kinds  of  cast  iron  undergo 
a  rapid  corrosion,  when  exposed  to  sea-water,  the  carbon  acting  as  a 
negative  body  and  ultimatdy  remaining  in  the  form  of  plumbago 
after  all  the  metal  has  disappeared. 

A  weak  voltaic  circle  may  even  be  formed  of  a  single  positive 
metal  in  an  acid,  as  the  zinc  A  B  (fig.  77),  provided  the  surfaces  of 
the  metal  exposed  to  the  add  at  A  and  B  are  in  diGkrent  conditions 
as  to  purity  ormechanical  structure,  and  therefore  unequally  acted  upon 
by  the  acid ;  whereupon  the  part  least  disposed  to  dissolve  becomes 
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FlO.  78. 


'  n^Hve  to  the  other.  A  zinc  plate  may  aLso  be 
unequally  acted  on  and  thrown  into  a  polar  statej 
from  the  Uquid  in  which  it  is  immersed  varying 
in  composition  and  activity  at  different  points 
of  the  metallic  surface.  A  circle  may  thus 
be  formed  of  one  metal  A  Z  B,  with  two 
liquids  A  E  and  E  B,  which  merge  into  eadi 
other,  and  form  together  one  polar  ele- 
ment A  B. 

The  two  metals  in  a  circle  have  generally  been  exhibited  in  metallic 
contact,  and  forming  together  one  polar  element,  but  they  may  be 
separated,  as  are  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  A  D  and  C  B  in  the 
diagram  (fig.  78),  by  two  fluids,  provided  these  fluids  are  such  as  a 

strong  acid  at  A  B,  and  as  iodide  of  potas- 
sium at  D  C,  the  first  of  which  acts  very 
powerfdlly  on  zinc,  while  the  other  acts  very 
feebly  upon  that  metal  (unless  associated 
L  with  copper) ;  so  that  of  the  consequent 
opposing  inductions,  that  originating  at  A 
greatly  exceeds  and  overpowers  that  of  D. 
It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  fluid  D  C 
be  of  easy  decomposition,  so  as  to  yield  to 
the  polar  power  of  the  single  cirde.  In  this  arrangement,  however, 
it  18  obvious  that  the  zinc  itself  forms  a  complete  polar  sqpnent,  of 
which  A  is  the  zincous,  and  D  the  chlorous  pole;  and  the  copper  also  an 
entire  polar  segment  of  which  B  is  the  chloroos,  and  C  the  zincous  pole. 
The  preceding  table  exhibits  the  relation  which  the  metals  enome- 
rated  assume  to  each  other,  in  the  acid  and  saline  solutions  usually 
employed  as  exciting  fluids.  But  the  relation  of  any  one  metal  to 
another  is  not  the  same  in  all  exciting  fluids.  Thus  when  tin  and 
copper  are  placed  in  acid  solutions,  the  former  is  most  rapidly 
corroded  and  becomes  the  positive  metal,  according  to  its  position  in 
the  series,  but  if  they  are  put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  which  acts 
most  upon  the  copper,  then  the  latter  becomes  the  positive  metal. 
Copper  is  positive  to  lead  in  strong  nitrio  acid,  which  oxidizes  the 
former  most  fireely,  whereas  in  dilute  nitric  add,  by  which  the  lead 
is  most  rapidly  dissolved,  the  lead  is  positive. 


LIQUID  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  VOLTAIC  CIECLE. 

With  the  view  of  simplifying  the  statement  of  the  circular  deoom- 
podtions  which  occur  in  the  voltaic  circle,  the  exdting  fluid  has 
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Mtherto  always  been  supposed  to  be  hydrodiloric  acid  (chloride  of 
hydrogen)^  and  this  compound  is  a  teiv  type  of  the  class  of  bodies 
which  possess  a  polar  molecule,  and  tore  available  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  these  changes  into  play.  The  exciting  fluid  is  always  a 
saline  body  in  the  general  sense ;  that  is,  a  binary  compound  of  a  salt- 
radical  or  halogen,  such  as  chlorine,  with  a  basyl,  such  as  hydrc^en  or  a 
metal.  The  chlorideof  copper,  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  the  chloride  of  any  other  basyl,  may  be  substituted  for  hydrochloric 
acid,  although  not  all  with  the  same  advantage ;  and  the  chlorides  of 
basyls  may  be  replaced  by  their  iodides,  sulpliionides,  (sulphates) 
nitrationides,  (nitrates)  and  salts  of  other  acids,  as  exciting  fluids, 
provided  they  have  the  condition  of  liquidity,  which  gives  mobility  to 
their  particles,  and  permits  that  disposition  of  them  which  is  asslumed 
in  a  polar  chain.  The  liquids  whieh  yield  in  the  cell  ^f  decomposi- 
tion are  of  the  same  nature,  possessing  always  a  binary  polar 
molecule,  although  the  liquid  which  forms  the  best  exciting  fluid  is 
not  always  the  most  easily  decomposed  in  the  decomposing  cell. 

The  positive  metal  which  is  exposed  to  the  exciting  fluid  always 
acts  in  one  way,  displacing  the  basyl  and  combining  with  the  halo- 
gen of  that  body;  in  the  manner  the  zinc  has  been  seen  to  liberate 
hydrogen  and  combine  with  chlorine,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  the 
exciting  fluid.    The  positive  metal  is  thus  substituted  for  a  similar 
basyl  in  a  pre-existing  saline  compound.    That  metal  may  dissolve 
in  another  manner,  by  uniting  directly,  for  instance,  with  free 
chlorine  or  iodine  in  solution,  but  then  no  polar  chain  is  formed. 
Particles  of  chlorine  may  extend  from  the  zinc  to  the  associated 
negative  metal,  but  not  possessing  a  binary  molecule  they  have  no 
t)ccasion  to  throw  themselves  into  a  pol^  chain  in  order  to  aot 
upon  the  zinc,  as  the  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  require  to  do  tn 
the  same  circumstances.  The  particles  of  these  free  elements  appear  to 
be  incapable  of  that  polar  condition,  having  chlorous  affinity  on  one 
side  and  zincous  on  the  other,  of  whieh  both  the  solid  and  liquid 
constituents  of  the  voltaic  circle  must  be  susceptible.    Judging 
from  the  uniformity  in  composition  of  exciting  liquids,  their  capacity 
to  form  polar  chains  depends  on  their  consisting  of  an  atom  of  basyl 
and  an  atom  of  salt-iadicid,  which  are  respectively  the  locus   of 
zincous  and  chlorous  affinity  or  pcdarity.     Such  molecules  may  be 
looked  upon  as  in  a  state  of  tension  when  forming  a  part  of  apolar 
chain,  each  about  to  divide  into  its  chlorous  and  zincous  atoms.     Mr. 
Faraday  had  established  that  all  exciting  liquids  are  binary  compounds 
of  single  equivalents  of  salt*radical  and  basyl,  or  protO'^ompounds^ 
such  as  hydrochloric  acid  itself,  proto-ehloride  of  tin,  Ae.    Other 
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saline  bodies  which  are  per-compaunds,  such  as  bichloride  of  tin, 
are  not  exciting  or  polar,  because,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  are 
not  naturally  resolvable  into  a  chlorous  and  sdncous  atom,  but  into  a 
chlorous  atom  and  another  salt;  the  bichloride  of  tin,  for  instance, 
into  chlorine  and  proto-chloride  of  tin.  Certain  compounds,  which 
are  deficient  in  the  saline  character  and  not  polarizable,  such  as 
chloride  of  sulphur,  and  the  liquid  chlorides  of  phosphorus  and 
carbon,  have  been  enumerated  as  exceptions  to  this  rule.  None  of 
these  bodies,  however,  is  really  a  proto-compound. 

The  zinc  or  positive  metal,  too,  always  forms  a  proto-compound  in 
dissolving,  which  is  a  saline  body.  The  order  of  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  exciting  fluid  therefore  is  as  follows : — ^Die  zinc  in 
decomposing  a  binary  compound  and  fonning  a  binary  compound 
liberates  an  atom  of  its  own  class ;  which  atom  repeats  the  same 
actions ;  supplying  at  the  same  time  another  atom  of  the  same  kind 
to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  another,  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper  plate.  The  combining  bodies  are  always  a  basyl  and  a  salt- 
radical,  and  therefore  only  two  kinds  of  attraction  or  aflSnity  are  at 
work  throughout  the  chain,  those  of  a  basyl  and  a  salt-radical,  the 
zincous  and  chlorous  affinities..  Hence,  in  the  present  subject  of 
chemical  polarity,  we  have  to  deal  with  but  two  attractive  forces,  the 
zincous  and  the  chlorous,  as  in  magnetism  with  but  two  magnetic 
forces,  the  austral  and  the  boreal. 

On  the  electrical,  hypothesis,  a  body  which  is  thus  decomposed  in 
the  active  cells,  or  in  the  cell  of  decomposition,  is  called  an  electrolyte 
(decomposable  by  electricity),  and  this  kind  of  decomposition  is 
distinguished  as  electrolysis.  The  two.  elements  of  an  electrolyte, 
which  travel  or  are  transferred  in  opposite  directions,  in  its  deoonqpo- 
sition  have  been  named  ions  (from  'it»y,  going );  the  halogen  which 
travels  to  the  positive  metal  or  terminal,  the  anion  (going  upwards), 
apd  the  basyl^  which  is  transferred  to  the  negative  metal,  or  terminal, 
the  cation  (going  downwards).  Strictly  chemical  expressions  equi- 
valent to  the  former  would  be  zincolyte  and  zincolysis,  the  decom- 
positions throughout  the  circle  being  referred  to  the  aflBnity  of  zinc 
or  the  positive  metal. 

The  characters  of  the  two  constituents  of  an  electrolyte  may  be 
shortly  noticed..  The  class  of  basyl  constituents  is  composed  of  the 
metals  in  their  order  as  positive  metals,  beginning  with  potassium, 
and  terminating  with  mercury,  platinum,  and  the  less  oxidable  metals. 
Ammonium  has  a  daim  to  be  introduced  high  in  this  list,  and 
should  probably  be  accompanied  by  the  analc^us  basyl  of  the 
aniline  class  of  bases  and  of  the  vegeto-alkalies,  although  in  respect 
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to  the  decomposition  of  their  salts  in  the  voltaic  circle,  we  have 
little  precise  information.  Hydrogen  likewise  finds  a  phce  near 
copper  in  this  class. 

At  the  head  of  the  halogen  constituents  of  electrolytes  may  be 
placed  iodine  and  the  other  members  of  the  chlorine  family.  These 
are  followed  by  the  halogens  of  the  sulphates,  nitrates,  carbonates, 
acetates,  and  other  oxygen-acid  salts.  Sulphur  must  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  last,  as  the  salt-radical  of  the  soluble  sulphides,  and  the 
lowest  place  be  assigned  to  oxygen,  as  the  salt-radical  of  the  soluble 
metallic  oxides;  of  oxide  of  potassium,  for  instance,  and  of  water.  It 
is  unusual  to  speak  of  oigrgen  as  a  salt-radical,  and  of  caustic  potash 
and  water  as  salts,  but  the  binary  theory  of  salts  recognizes  no 
essential  difference  between  the  chloride,  sulphionide,  and  oxide  of 
a  baqrl,  the  oxide  being  connected  with  the  more  highly  saline 
compounds  through  the  sulphide,  and  the  list  of  salt-radi(»ls  forming 
a  continuous  descending  series  from  iodine  to  oxygen. 

The  &ciliiy  of  decomposition  of  different  electrolytes  appears  to 
depend  more  upon  the  high  phce  of  their  salt  radical,  than  upon  the 
nature  of  their  other  constituent.  The  iodides,  for  instance,  as 
iodide  of  potassium  and  hydriodic  acid,  are  the  most  easily  decom- 
posed of  all  salts,  yielding  to  the  polar  influence  of  the  single  circle. 
Then  follow  the  chlorides, — chloride  of  lead,  fused  by  heat,  yidding 
to  a  very  moderate  power.  After  these  the  salts  of  strong  oigrgen 
adds,  such  as  sulphates  and  nitrates  either  of  strong  bases,  such  as 
potash  and  soda,  or  of  weak  bases,  such  as  oxide  of  copper  and  water 
(the  hydrated  adds  are  such  salts).  The  carbonates  and  acetates, 
which  have  much  weaker  salt-radicals,  are  still  less  easQy  decomposed, 
and  finally  oxides  are  decomposed  with  great  difficulty.  Water 
itself  is  polarized  with  such  extreme  difficulty,  and  decomposed  when 
alone  to  so  minute  a  degree,  even  by  a  powerful  battery,  as  long  to 
have  left  its  daim  uncertain  to  be  considered  an  electrolyte,  when  in 
a  state  of  purity* 

Widely  as  the  more  characteristic  halogens  and  baqrls  differ,  stiU 
thedasses  pass  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  each  other,and  form 
portions  of  one  great  circular  series.  Mercury  and  the  more  nc^tive 
metals,  although  dearly  basyls,  appear  at  times  to  assume  the  salt- 
radical  relation  to  the  highly  positive  metals ;  such  a  character  is 
evinced  in  mercury,  by  the  energy  with  which  it  unites  with  sodium 
and  potassium,  and  by  its  function  in  the  amalgamated  zinc  plate  of 
the  voltaic  drde.  So  that  the  salt-radical  or  basyl  character  of  a 
-body  is  not  absolute,  but  always  relative  to  certain  other  bodies. 
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The  addition  of  a  salt  or  acidj  even  in  minute  quantity,  to  water 
in  the  ceil  of  decomposition,  causes  t!ie  copious  evolution  of  oxjgeu 
and  hydrogen  gases  at  the  zincoid  and  chloroid,  and  is  therefore 
often  spoken  of  as  facilitating,  by  its  presence,  the  decomposition  of 
the  water,  in  some  way  which  cannot  be  explained.  But  the  pheno- 
mena are  unattended  with  difficulty  on  the  binary  theory  of  saline 
bodies.  When  sulphate  of  soda  exists  in  the  water  of  the  decom* 
posing  cell,  it  may  be  sulphionide  of  sodium  which  is  decompoeed,  SO4, 
the  sulphate  radical  being  evolved  at  the  zincoid,  and  sodium  at  the 
chloroid.  But  the  sodium  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  reacts 
upon  the  water  at  the  pole,  forming  soda  and  liberating  hydn^n, 
which  therefore  appear  together ;  while  SO4  having,  as  a  high  salt- 
radical,  a  powerful  afBnity  for  hydrogen,  likewise  decomposes  water, 
and  thus  evolves  oxygen,  which,  with  a  free  acid,  appears  at  the 
zincoid.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  decomposed  in  the 
same  manner,  its  elements  chlorine  and  sodium  being  attracted  to 
the  zincoid  and  chloroid  respectively,  but  neither  of  these  elements 
appearing  as  such.  Both  decompose  water,  and  thus  produce  oxygen 
with  hydrodiloric  acid  at  the  zincoid,  and  soda  with  hydrogen  at  the 
chloroid.  It  has  indeed  been  ascertained  that  the  polar  influence 
which  apparently  effects  two  decompositions  in  these  circumstances, 
namely,  that  of  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  of  a  salt  into 
its  acid  and  alkali,  is  no  more  in  quantity  than  is  necessary  to 
decompose  one  of  these  bodies,  the  circulating  power  being  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  fused  chloride  of  lead  decomposed  in  another  part 
of  the  circuit  (Daniell).  There  can  be  littie  doubt,  then,  that  only 
one  binary  compound  is  immediately  decomposed,  and  that  the  two 
sets  of  products  which  appear  at  the  terminals  are  the  results  of 
secondary  decomposition.  Indeed,  the  decomposition  of  salts  in  the 
voltaic  circle  is  supposed  to  afford  considerable  support  to  the  salt- 
radical  theory  of  these  bodies  (page  186). 

Certain  salts  form  a  polar  chain,  or  conduct,  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  in  a  way  which  cannot  at  present  be  explained,  par- 
ticularly the  iodide  of  mercury  and  fluoride  of  lead,  both  fused  by  heat. 
According  torecentobservations  of  M.  Matteucci  manyotherfnsed  salts 
conduct  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  their  decomposition. 

Secondary  deeompoeitions. — ^The  products  of  voltaic  action  are 
frequentiy  of  the  secondary  character  just  described,  the  original 
products  being  lost  from  their  reaction  upon  the  liquid  in  which  th^ 
are  produced,  or  upon  the  substance  of  the  metdlic  terminals.  Thus, 
salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  often  afford  carbonic  acid,  and  salts  of 
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wnmonia  nitrogen^  instead  of  oxygen,  at  the  positive  terminal  or 
sincoid;  the  oxygen  liberated  having  reacted  upon  the  combustible 
constituents  of  these  bodies.  Nitrates,  again,  may  afford  nitrogen, 
or  nitric  oxide,  at  the  negative  terminal  or  chloroid,  in  consequence 
of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  there.  The  nascent  con- 
dition of  the  liberated  elements  favours  such  secondary  actions. 
When  the  zincoid  is  composed  of  a  positive  metal,  such  as  zinc 
itself  OS  copper,  the  chlorous  element  is  absorbed  there,  combining 
with  the  metal.  The  decomposition  of  a  salt  is  also  then  much  easier, 
the  adion  of  the  circle  being  greatly  assisted  by  the  proper  aflSnity 
of  the  matter  of  the  zincoid  for  a  chlorous  body.  Indeed,  when 
two  pieces  of  the  same  metal  communicate  by  means  of  one  of  its 
salts,  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  if  the  metallic  circuit  were  com- 
plete (Faraday).  Insoluble  sulphides,  chlorides,  and  other  compounds 
of  a  positive  metal  acting  as  the  zincoid,  have  thus  been  slowly  pro- 
duced in  a  single  circle  with  a  weak  exciting  fluid;  which  product  shave 
exhibited  distinct  crystalline  forms,  resembling  natural  minerals,  not 
otherwise  producible  by  art.  The  hydrogen  evolved  upon  a  platinum 
chloroid,  immersed  in  the  solution  of  a  copper  or  iron  salt,  may  also 
reduce  these  metals  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum,  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  octahedral  crystals*  In  the  active  cells  themselves  a  secondary 
decomposition  is  apt  to  occur,  the  hydrogen  evolved  decomposing 
the  salt  of  zinc  which  accumulates  in  the  liquid,  and  occasioning  a 
deposition  of  that  metal  upon  the  copper  plate;  an  occurrence  which 
may  determine  an  opposite  polarity,  and  cause  the  action  of  the  circle 
to  decline.  But  on  disconnecting  the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  the 
foreign  deposit  upon  the  latter  is  quickly  dissolved  off  by  the  add. 
The  iaconvenienoe  of  this  secondary  decomposition  in  the  exciting 
oeUs  is  avoided  by  dividing  the  cell  into  two  compartments,  by  a 
porous  plate  of  earthenware  interposed  between  the  zinc  and  copper 
plates.  The  salt  of  zinc  formed  about  that  metal  is  prevented  from 
diffusing  to  the  copper,  by  the  diaphragm,  although  it  allows,  from 
its  porosity,  a  continuity  of  liquid  polar  molecules  between  the  metals. 
Tiffo  polar  liquids  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm. — ^The 
liquids  on  either  side  of  the  porous  division  may  also  be  different, 
provided  they  have  both  a  polar  molecule.  Urns,  in  fig.  79,  the 
polar  chain  is  composed  of  molecules  of  hydrochloric  add,  extending 
from  the  zinc  to  the  porous  division  at  a ;  and  of  molecules  of  chloride 
of  copper,  from  a  to  the  copper  plate.  When  the  CI  of  molecule  1 
unites  with  zinc,  the  H  of  that  molecule  unites  with  the  CI  of  molecule  2 
(as  indicated  by  the  connecting  bracket  bdow),the  H  of  molecule  2  with 
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the  Ca  of  molecule  S,  the  Cu  of  molecule  3  with  the  Q  of  molecule  4?, 
and  the  Cu  of  this  molecule^  being  the  last  in  the  chain,  is  deposited 


Pio.  79. 


Zino 


I9)(s)@® 


@^ 


Copper 


upon  the  copper  plate.  Dilate  sulphuric  add,  in  contact  with  an 
amalgamated  zinc  plate,  and  the  same  acid  fluid  saturated  with  8al« 
phate  of  copper,  in  contact  with  the  copper  plate,  are  a  combination 
of  fluids  of  most  frequent  application.  In  such  an  aizangement,  the 
formation  of  small  gas  babbles  upon  the  negative  plate,  which  makes 
its  contact  with  the  add  fluid  imperfect,  is  avoided;  and  the  surface 
of  that  plate  is  kept  dean  and  entirdy  metallic  by  the  constant  de* 
position  of  fresh  copper  upon  it.  The  copper  is  deposited  in  a 
coherent  state,  and  forms  a  plate,  which  may  be  stripped  off  from 
the  original  copper  after  attaining  any  desired  degree  of  thickness,—* 
and  presents  an  exact  impression  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  latter*  In  the 
operation  of  electrotyping,  the  article  to  be  copied  is  so  placed  in  a 
copper  solution  as  the  negative  plate  of  a  voltaic  pair,  being  first 
made  conducting^  if  not  metallic  and  already  so,  by  rubbing  its  sur< 
£m»  over  with  fine  plumbago.  With  a  negative  plate  of  platinumj 
undiluted  nitric  add  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  add  solation  of 
copper  in  the  last  arrangement,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  dilated  with  four 
or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  aboat  a  positive  plate  of  amalgamated 
einc.  The  polar  molecules  will  be,  on  the  binary  theory  of  salts, 
NOq+H,  in  the  former,  and  SO4+H,  in  the  latter  fluid.  The 
hydrogen  is  also  here  entirdy  suppressed  at  the  native  plate, 
uniting  with  the  fifth  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  nitric  add  to  form 
water,  which  is  attended  with  the  evdution  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
NO4.  The  solution  of  the  zinc,  with  such  an  arrangement  of  fluids, 
appears  to  give  the  most  intense  polarization  that  can  be  attained. 
Application  of  the  voltaic  circle  to  chemical  synthesis. — 
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The  liquid  in  the  deooiDposition  cell  may  be  divided  by  a  porous 
diaphragm  placed  between  the  platinmn  plates^  which  form  the 
zinodd  and  the  chloroid  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  synthetical 
results  of  the  voltaic  action  be  had  more  readily  apart  from  each 
other.  With  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  between  the  plates, 
it  is  found  that  the  oxygen,  instead  of  being  evolved  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  as  gas,  is  communicated  to  the  chlorate  of  potash  there, 
and  converts  it  into  perchlorate  (Berzelius).  In  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  even  when  rendered  acid  by  sulphuric  add, 
chlorate,  and  afterwards  perchlorate  of  potash  were  found  at  the 
positive  pole  (Kolbe).  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium evolves  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole;  but  neither  oxygen 
nor  chlorine  at  the  positive  pole.  But  the  sur&ce  of  the  platinum 
plate  representing  the  latter  pole  is  covered  with  small,  yellow,  oily 
drops  of  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which,  as  soon  as  the  two  poles  are 
brought  into  contact,  decompose  with  explosion  (Kolbe).  A  solu- 
tion of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  converted  into  the  red 
prossiate  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole  (Smee). 
Dr.  Kolbe  oxidized  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  same  manner, 
and  converted  it  into  cyanate  of  potash,  but  did  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a  percyanate :  nor  did  he  succeed  in  forming  a  fluorate  of 
potash  from  the  fluoride  of  potassium  by  the  same  means."*^  The  de- 
composition of  a  concentrate  neutral  solution  of  valerianate  of  potash 
in  the  cold  gave  a  gaseous  carbo-hydrogen,  Cg  Hg,  of  double  the 
density  of  olefiant  gas,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  new  ether,  con- 
taining Cg  H2  less  than  amylic  ether.  Such  transformations  from 
the  series  of  one  alcohol  to  that  of  another  are  of  great  importance, 
and  the  attaining  them  by  voltaic  action  highly  interesting.  Six 
pairs  of  Bunsen's  carbo-zinc  battery  were  employed  in  these  decom- 
positions, and  the  action  continued  for  several  days.t 

Transference  of  the  ions, — ^With  a  double  diaphragm  cell,  in  which 
the  liquid  between  the  poles  was  divided  into  three  portions,  Messrs. 
Daniell  and  Miller  were  enabled  to  make  some  singular  observations  on 
the  transfer  of  the  ions  and  their  accumulation  at  the  poles.  With  a 
neutral  salt  of  the  potassium  family  (such  as  sulphate  of  soda),  for  one 
equivalent  of  salt  decomposed,  half  an  equivalent  of  free  acid  is  added  to 
the  division  of  the  cell  containing  the  positive  pole,  and  half  an  equiva- 
lent of  free  alkali  to  the  division  containing  the  negative  pol&^the 

*  Memoin  of  the  Chemical  Sodefy,  toL  iii.  p.  287. 
t  Kolbe,  ibid.  p.  878. 
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amount  of  transference  which  the  polar  decomposition  requires :  but^ 
with  a  salt  of  the  magnesian  family  (such  as  sulphate  of  zinc),  while 
the  add  travels  as  usual  to  the  positive  pole  and  accumulates  there^ 
no  corresponding  transference  of  oxide  of  zinc  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  seems  to  imply  that  water  travels,  as  base, 
instead  of  oxide  of  zinc.  All  the  magnesian  salts  retain  one  equiva- 
lent of  water  very  strongly ;  and,  in  the  polar  chain,  probably  assume 
this  water  as  their  base^  so  as  to  become  equivalent  to  hydrated  acids 
in  solution.  In  the  decomposition  of  salts  of  oxide  of  ammonium, 
the  ammonia  also  appears  passive,  and  does  not  move  towards  the 
negative  pole,  although  the  acid  of  the  salt  travels  as  usual  towards 
the  positive  pole.  The  water,  which  is  essential  to  the  salts  cl  oxide 
of  ammonium,  appears  to  be  here  again  the  base  which  traveb ;  and 
in  a  polar  chain  extending  through  a  salt  of  ammonia^  such  as  the 
sulphate  of  aminOnia.,  we  have  probably  sulphate  of  water  as  the  polar 
molecule ;  the  ions  being  SO4  and  H ;  not  8O4  and  NH4.'^ 

Voltaic  endosmose. — It  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Porrett,  that  in 
the  decomposition  cell,  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  permeable 
diaphragm  of  wet  bladd^  or  porous  earthenware,  the  liquid  tends  to 
pass  from  the  chamber  containing  the  positive  terminal  plate  into 
that  containiug  the  negative  terminal,  so  as  to  rise  at  times  several 
inches  in  the  latter  above  its  level  in  the  former  (Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, 1816).  This  accumulation  of  liquid  at  the  negative  pole  is 
only  considerable  with  liquids  of  an  inferior  conducting  power,  that 
is,  of  difficult  decomposition,  and  is  greatest  in  pure  water. 

The  transfer  takes  place  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  with  the 
hydrogen  to  the  n^ative  pole,  as  if  the  ions  were  O  on  the  one 
side,  and  H  +  Water  on  the  other.  In  a  polar  molecule,  such  as 
this  implies,  we  must  have  an  aggregation  of  many  atoms  of  water 
forming  one  compound  polar  atom.  Let  us  suppose  six  atoms  of 
water  associated  H^  O^ ;  the  polar  molecule  will  be  Hq  O5+O,  in 
which  H5  O5  is  the  basyl,  and  O  the  salt-radical.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  graphical  representation  of  such  a  compound  molecule  by  a 
polar  formula  (page  204),  in  which  the  letters  exhibit  the  relative 
position  qI  the  constitutent  atoms,  we  have — 


Positive  Pole. 


1       2      S      4      5      6 
0     0      0     0      0     0 

H    H     H     H     H     H 


Negative  Pole. 


*  Profesaon  Daniell  and  Bfiller,  "  On  the  ElectrolysiB  of  Secondary  Gomponnda,"  in 
the  Fhiloiophical  Tnnuctiona,  1844. 
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The  oxygen  1  is  alone  attracted  by  the  positive  metal  or  pole  with 
which  it  is  in  contact^  while  hydrogen  (1 )  being  so  fet  relieved  from 
the  attraction  of  it«  own  oxygen,  comes  under  the  influence  of  oxy- 
gen 2,  3,  4f,  b,  and  6.  As  the  salt-radical  O  (1)  separates  we  have 
thus  the  temporary  formation  of  the  basylous  atom — 

0     0     0     0    0  Oe 

or     ® 


H    H    H    H    H    H'       He 

But  instead  of  involving  six  atoms  of  water,  as  in  this  illustration, 
the  compound  polar  molecule  may  embrace  hundreds  or  thousands. 
It  will  always  be  represented  by  Hn  On-i-fO;  Hn  On—i  being  the 
basylous  atom  whicJi  is  transferred  to  the  negative  pole,  and  O  the 
salt-radical  atom  which  is  transferred  to  the  positive  pole.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  by  a  polarization  of  this  sort  that,  in  bad  conductors, 
mass  compensates  for  conducting  power ;  as  in  the  return  current  of 
the  electric  telegraph  through  the  earth,  where  the  resistance  is 
found  to  be  even  less^than  in  the  metallic  wires;  indeed,  quite  in- 
appreciable. 

It  is  found  by  Mr.  J.  Napier  that  the  passage  of  a  salt  without 
decomposition,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  division  of  the  decomposition  cell,  may  take  place  inde- 
pendently of  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  to  a  greater 
proportional  amount  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  ii.  28).  This  unequal  move- 
ment of  the  salt  and  water  proves  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  simply 
a  flowing  of  the  liquid  towards  the  negative  pole;  and  it  allows  us 
to  suppose  that  an  aggregate  polar  molecule  may  be  formed  of  many 
atoms  of  a  salt,  as  well  as  of  water.  It  is  only  in  dilute  saline  so- 
lutions that  the  voltaic  endosmose  is  perceptible. 
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If  we  dip  together  into  an  add  fluid  two  platinum  plates,  one 
dean,  and  the  other  coated  with  a  film  of  zinc  or  highly  positive 
metal,  we  have  the  speedy  solution  of  the  positive  metal  by  the  usual 
polar  decomposition, and  hydrogen  transferred  to  the  opposite  platinum 
plate.  It  appears  that  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  various 
other  oxidable  substances,  will  originate  a  polar  decomposition  in 
water  or  a  saline  fluid,  when  assodated  with  platinum,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  zinc  is  in  the  last  experiment ;  and  circles  may  thus 
be  formed  without  a  positive  metal.  The  non-metaUic  but  oxidable  de- 
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ments  enumerated  cannot  be  substituted  in  mass  for  zinc  or  the 
positive  metal^  because  they  are  non-conductors ;  but  in  the  thinnest 
fihns  they  are  not  so^  if  we  may  judge  from  experiments  of  this  kind^ 
and  become  quite  equivalent  to  metals.  Farther,  with  chlorine  or 
any  other  strongly  halogenous  dement  dissolved  in  water,  and  placed 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  while  the  other  is  clean, 
we  may  have  a  polarization  originating  with  the  chlorine,  and  causing 
the  transfer  of  the  oxygen  or  salt-radical  of  the  interposed  water,  or 
saline  fluid,  to  the  dean  platinum.  Nothing  like  this  is  witnessed 
in  the  voltaic  combination  of  two  metals ;  it  is  equivalent  to  an  ac- 
tion in  which  the  copper  or  negative  metal  originated  the  polariza- 
tion by  its  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  or  basylous  constituent  of 
the  polar  liquid. 

1.  With  hydrogen  gas  dissolved  in  the  add  fluid  of  one  chamber 
of  the  divided  cdl,  and  air  or  oxygen  in  the  other,  polarization  oc- 
curs on  uniting  the  platinum  plates,  attended  with  the  oxidation  of 
the  hydrogen  and  disappearance  of  both  gases  (Schonbein).  View- 
ing this  arrangement  as  a  simple  drcle,  consisting  of  a  liquid  and 
metallic  segment  (page  245),  we  have  to  consider  particularly  the 
composition  of  the  terminal  polar  molecules  at  either  end  of  the 
metallic  segment — ^platinum  with  hydrogen  must  form  the  one  at 
the  positive  pole,  and  platinum  with  oxygen  the  other  at  the  nc^- 
tive  pole : — 

(1)  Pt  H O  Pt 

1-  acid         —  + 

These  are  equivalent  to  the  external  molecules  of  the  two  metals, 
zinc  and  copper,  in  the  usual  voltaic  arrangement,  which  are  composed 
in  that  case  of  two  atoms  of  zinc  on  the  one  side,  and  two  atoms 
of  copper  on  the  other  (fig.  68,  page  245) : — 

(2)  Zn  Zn Cu   Cu 

—  -f  acid  —    + 

The  peculiar  superiority  of  platinum,  as  the  single  metal,  in  ar- 
rangements of  the  present  class,  depends  upon  its  strictly  intermediate 
character  between  basyls  and  halogens,  so  that  it  lends  itsdf  to  form 
a  polar  binary  molecule  equally  with  hydrc^en  or  oxygen  in  (1),—-* 
with  both  basyl  and  salt-radical. 

The  intermediate  liquid  (the  add)  must  be  a  binary  compound  as 
usual.  Here  the  positive  hydrogen  combines  with  the  salt-radical 
of  that  binary  compound,  and  sends  its  hydrogen  or  basyl  to  the  second 
or  opposite  plate ;  while  the  oxygen  at  that  plate  decomposes  the 
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binary  liquid  also^  sending  back  oxygen  or  salt*radical  to  the  hydrogen 
of  the  finit  piste.  There  aie,  therefore,  two  concurring  polarizations 
in  every  polar  chain,  tending  to  bring  about  sunultaneoualy  the  same 
combinations  and  decomposiidons  throughout  the  circle :  hydrogen 
enters  into  combinatian  on  the  one  side,  and  oxygen  on  the  other,  in 
pne  and  the  same  polar  diain.  The  union  of  concurring  primary 
smcous  and  chlorous  polarizations,  exhibited  in  such  an  arrangement, 
offers  anew  means  of  increasing  polar  intensity,  entirely  different 
from  the  multiplication  of^es  in  the  compound  drcle;  of  which 
the  application  will  be  fully  observed  afterwards  in  the  nitric  add 
battery  of  Mr.  Grove.  The  temporary  combination  of  hydrogen 
with  copper,  the  farmer  as  the  basylous  and  the  latter  as  the  halo- 
genons  dement  of  one  polar  molecule,  which  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sume in  explaining  the  circular  polarity  of  the  ordinary  voltaic  circle 
(page  246),  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  relation  of  hydrogen  to 
platinum  in  the  present  circles. 

2.  A  drde  of  still  higher  power  is  formed  with  chlorine  gas,  dis- 
solved in  the  negative  chamber,  against  hydrogen  in  the  positive 
chamber  of  the  divided  cell.  Here  the  terminal  polar  molecules  of 
the  metallic  segment  are  : — 

(3)  pt  H  .   .   .  a  Pt 

—  +  —  + 

3.  Inflammation  of  mia^d  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by  platinum. 
— ^There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  remarkable  action  of  clean 
platinum,  both  in  the  form  of  a  plate  and  of  platinum  sponge,  in  dispos- 
ing a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  gaseous  state  to  unite, 
is  the  same  in  nature  as  its  action  upon  these  elements  liquefied  and  in 
solution  in  water.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  case,  a  polar  chain  must 
arrange  itself  in  the  platinum  mass,  of  which  one  terminal  molecule 
is  platinide  of  hydrogen,  and  the  other  oxide  of  platinum  (3).  A  less 
certain  point  is,  whether  the  chain  is  completed  by  the  interposition 
of  a  binary  molecule  of  water  already  formed,  between  the  polar 
H  and  O ;  or  these  atoms  come  immediately  into  contact,  and  close 
the  circle,  without  the  intervention  of  any  compound  polar  molecule. 

4.  Gas-battery, — ^The  gas-battery  of  Mr.  Grove  belongs  to  this 
class  of  voltaic  arrangements.  It  is  essentially  an  apparatus  in  which 
a  supply  of  both  negative  and  positive  gas  is  kept  over  the  liquid 
at  each  plate,  to  supply  loss  by  absorption.  A  simple  circle  consists 
of  a  bottle  (fig  80.)  containing  a  dilute  acid,  with  two  tubes  filled 
with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively,  and  placed  in  two  open- 
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ings  in  the  bottle.  The  {datini 
plates  contained  in  these  tubes  are 
made  rough  by  adhering  reduced 
spongy  platinum,  which  enables 
them  alao  to  retain  the  better  on 
their  snr&ce  a  portion  of  the  acid 
fluid  into  which  Ihey  dip.  The 
two  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire 
above  the  tubes,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  aa  carried  round 
a  magnetic  needle,  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  polarization  in  the  wire. 
Here,  as  in  (2),  the  gases  only  acl 
when  in  contact  with  the  platinum 
surface  and  taking  a  part  in  the 
terminal  polar  molecule,  and  also 
when  covered  by  hquid,  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  polar 
chain  between  tlie  terminal  polar 
molecules  on  each  side.  The  gases 
in  the  tubes  are  aupplementaty, 
and  <!o  not  take  a  part  in  the  polar 
chain.  The  modificationa  of  this  battery,  where,  instead  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  snlphor  or  phospfaoms,  vaporized  in  nitrogen  gas,  or  a 
gaseous  hydro-carbon,  is  placed  at  the  positive  pole,  are  of  the  same 
character,  and  only  act  by  supplying  a  film  of  an  osidable  body, 
such  as  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  to  the  surface  of  the  platinam, 
capable  of  forming  the  positive  elonent  of  a  polar  molecule  with 
tiutt  metal.  This,  again,  must  be  covered  by  the  binary  add  fluid, 
in  order  to  communicate  by  a  polar  chtdn  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
terminal  molecule  of  platinum  and  oxyg^  in  the  negative  chamber 
of  the  divided  cell,* 

5.  CSoseiy  resembling  these  circles  is  that  in  which  one  of  the 
platinum  plates  is  covered  by  a  film  of  peroxide  of  lead  or  peroxide 
of  maoganeae.  The  platinum  plate  may  be  so  prepared  by  making 
it  the  negative  termmal  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  or  of  protosulphate  of  manganese.  In  an  acid  fluid,  which  is 
capable  of  dissolving  the  protoxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  polarization 
occurs,  the  excess  of  oxygen  of  the  attached  peroxide  forming  with 
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platiniuD  a  polar  moleculej  in  which  the  oxygen  is  the  chlorous 
dement.  This  decomposes  the  saline  molecule  of  the  acid^  or  water, 
causing  the  transfeience  of  the  salt-radical  or  oxygen  to  the  clean 
platinum  plate,  where  it  may  be  evolved  as  gas.  This  most  nearly 
resembles  the  case  with  chlorine — water  at  one  platinum  plate^  which 
causes  the  evolution  of  oxygen  at  the  otha  platinum  plate;  the  only 
source  of  polarizing  power  in  the  circle  being  a  chlcurons  affinity. 

6.  By  much  the  most  powerful  voltaic  arrangement  of  this  class  is 
that  in  which  one  chamber  of  the  divided  cell  is  charged  with  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  the  other  chamber  with  strong 
nitric  acid.*  Here  we  have  two  concuiringsourcesof  polarizationin  one 
polar  chain,  namely,  the  affinity  of  sulphur  for  oxygen,  tending  to 
transmit  hydrogen  in  one  direction,  and  the  easy  decomposition  of 
nitric  add  into  N  O4  and  O,  supplying  oxygen  to  the  surface  of  the 
platinum,  which  sends  a  chlorous  element  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  terminal  polar  mdecules  of  the  metallic  segment  of  the  circle  are — 

(4)  Pt  S    .     .     .    O  Pt 

—  +  — + 

With  a  single  pair  of  plates  so  charged  water  may  be  decom- 
posed. The  action  is  equally  powerful  with  chlorine  substituted  for 
the  nitric  add.  Such  combinations  of  fluids  may  be  greatly  varied  : 
all  that  is  necessary  is  an  oxidable  substance  at  one  plate,  and  an 
oxidizing  substance  at  the  other.  In  the  first  class  are  protosalts  of 
iron,  tin  and  manganese,  sulphides,  sulphites,  hyposulphites ;  in  the 
second,  chlorine,  nitric,  chromic  and  manganic  adds,  and  persalts 
of  iron  and  tin.  Taking  protoxide  of  iron  against  peroxide  as  an 
example  of  these  cases,  the  terminal  molecules  of  the  metallic  segment 
may  be  represented  as — 

(5)  Pt  Fe    .     .     .     O  Pt 

—  +  —  + 

It  is  true  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  actual  separation  (^  the  iron 
or  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  platinum  surface  ;  still  there  is  reason  to 
believe  such  a  polarity  to  be  established,  assisted  by  secondary  affini- 
ties ;  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  passing  over  to  an  adjoining 
double  molecule  of  protoxide,  and  converting  it  into  peroxide,  to 
allow  the  metal  to  join  in  a  polar  molecule  with  the  platinum.  At 
the  same  time,  the  peroxide  of  iron  at  the  negative  plate  may  become 
protoxide,  while  its  oxygen  is  engaged  in  forming  n  polar  moleeule 
with  the  platinum.     But  the  intensity  of  polarization  with  the  salts 

*  Mr.  A.  R.  Arnott,  on  "  Some  New  Cases  of  Voltaic  Action ;"  Memoirs  of  the 
Chem.  Soc.  i.  143. 
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of  iron  against.each  other  is  feeble  compared  with  that  of  chlorine  or 
nitric  add  against  an  alkaline  sulphide.  In  all  these  cases  the  polar 
circle  must  be  completed  by  a  saline  compound  in  the  liquid  or 
liquids,  which  may  serve  as  the  means  of  connecting  the  terminal 
molecules  described  of  the  platinum  plates,  and  by  metallic  polar 
molecules  through  the  wire  connecting  the  platinum  plates. 

It  was  supposed  by  M.  Becquerd  that  a  circle  of  the  present 
description  may  be  formed  in  which  the  affinities  are  those  of  an 
add  for  an  alkali :  the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  being  separated  by 
porous  baked  clay,  which  leaves  them  in  free  liquid  contact,  although 
thdr  actual  mixture  proceeds  with  extreme  slowness.  Sulphuric 
add  and  potash,  however,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  nearly  on 
altogether  incapable  of  producing  this  efPect,  while  acids  which  part 
readily  with  oxygen,  such  as  iodic,  chloric,  chromic,  or  nitric  add^ 
with  an  alkali,  produce  a  powerful  efiect.  The  polarization  may  be 
referred  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acids,  in  these  last  cases,  at  the  nq^ative 
terminal,  and  is  a  chlorous  afiinity.  It  may  possibly  be  often  assisted 
by  minute  quantities  of  ammonia,  organic  or  other  oxidizable  matter, 
at  the  positive  terminal  in  the  alkaline  solution.^ 

Theoretical  considerations, — ^The  facility  with  which  drcular 
decompositions  take  place,  a^d  the  necessity  of  their  occurrence  in 
the  action  of  binary  compounds,  which  was  explained  under  the 
atomic  exhibition  of  a  double  decomposition  at  page  239,  are  rm- 
doubtedly  the  key  to  the  great  stimulus  to  chemical  activity, 
which  the  voltaic  arrangement  affords.  Beverting  to  the  original 
illustration  of  tlie  action  of  hydrochloric  add  upon  zinc,  it  may  be 
observed  that  zinc  has  a  strong  attraction  for  chlorine,  and  would 
combine  at  once  with  that  element  if  the  latter  were  free,  without 
foreign  aid  of  any  kind.  But  with  the  chlorine  of  hydrochloric  add 
the  case  is  different.  That  chlorine  is  already  combined  and  strongly 
retained  by  its  own  hydrogen :  to  enable  the  chlorine  to  enter  into  a 
new  combination  we  must  relieve  it  from  this  attraction,  by  engaging 
otherwise  the  affinity  of  the  hydrogen.  The  contrivance  of  the  vol- 
taic circle  is  to  present  another  halogen  to  the  hydrogen,  and  thus 
divert  its  affinity  from  the  chlorine — the  latter  being  thereby  left  free 
to  combine  with  the  zinc.  This  requires  a  train  of  similar  decompo- 
sitions passing  round  a  circle  to  the  zinc,  illustrated  in  diagram  68 
of  page  245 ;  and  which  ends  in  relieving  the  external  combining 
atom  of  zinc  from  the  attraction  of  even  the  contiguous  atom  of  the 

♦  Becquerd,  Elements  d'Elcctro-Chimie,  1843. 
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same  kmd;  thus  dissolving  the  attraction  of  aggregation  in  the 
metal,  and  resigning  the  external  atom  of  zinc  entirely  to  the  attrac* 
tion  of  the  equally  relieved  chlorine.  It  is  entirely,  therefore,  because 
the  agent  applied  to  the  zinc  is  a  binary  compound,  and  not  a  free 
element,  that  this  circular  mode  of  action  is  necessary. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  explanation  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
mutual  combinations  and  decompositions  in  a  circular  chain  occur^ 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  consume  any  power  or  occasion  waste  of 
force.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  movement  of  a  nicely  balanced 
beam  on  its  .'pivot,  or  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  in  which  the 
motion  is  equal  in  two  opposite  directions,  and  requires  only  the 
minimum  of  effort  to  produce  it. 

Earther,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  zinc  dissolves  by  a  circular 
action  of  afiSnity,  only  when  a  negative  metal  is  attached  to  it,  and 
a  voltaic  circle  purposely  constructed.  !For  this  positive  metal  never 
appears  to  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  any  oth»  manner ;  the 
formation  of  little  polar  circles  in  the  fluid,  starting  from  one  point 
of  the  metallic  mass  and  returning  upon  another,  being  always  re- 
quired for  its  solution  (page  268).  In  the  solution  of  zinc,  there- 
fore, by  a  binary  saline  body,  such  as  hydrochloric  add,  the  circular 
or  voltaic  polarization  is  the  necessary,  as  well  as  the  most  effective 
mode  of  action  of  chemical  affinity. 

The  molecular  condition  of  conductors,  such  as  carbon  and  the 
metals,  in  a  voltaic  circle,  appears  to  be  that  of  polymeric  combina- 
tion. Their  atoms  must  be  feebly  basylous  and  chlorous  to  each 
other;  the  distmction  possibly  depending  upon  inequality  in  their 
proportions  of  combined  heat,  and  maintain  the  relation  of  combi- 
nation. Again,many  of  these  binary  molecules  are  associated  together 
like  the  many  similar  atoms  of  carbon,  or  of  hydrogen,  which  we  find 
associated  in  the  polymeric  hydrocarbons.  The  whole  must  be  held 
together  by  their  chemical  affinities,  and  the  aggr^tion  of  the  mass 
be  the  find  resultant  of  the  same  attractions.  The  determination  of 
the  polar  condition  in  two  metals,  by  the  mere  application  of  heat  or 
cold  to  their  junction,  requires  the  assumption  of  the  sali-molecular 
structure  of  metals;  and  the  other  proposition,  that  affiniiy  passes 
into  aggregation,  is  equally  necessary  to  account  for  the  pokr  (or 
electri<»l)  ^ects  which  are  produced  by  friction  or  abrasion,  as  they 
appear  to. extend  to  the  division  of  chemical  molecules. 

The  cumulative  pature  df  chemical  combination  is  well  illustrated 
in  such  compounds  as  the  add  hydrates — ^in  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
for  instance,  where  we  find  an  atom  of  add  uniting  with  more 
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and  more  atoms  of  water^  with  a  decreasing  affinity^  but  without  any 
assignable  limit  to  their  number.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
acids  are  bodies  with  chlorous  or  negative  atoms^  and  their  peculiar 
affinity  in  excess.    The  polar  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  (page  205) 

is  ~  ;  or  three  negative  to  one  positive  atom.    By  the  apposition 
S 

of  a  single  binary  molecule  of  water^  sulphate  of  water  is  produced^ 

^ — — :,  in  which  the  excessive  proportion  of  chlorous  atoms  and 

affinity  in  the  compound  is  in  some  degree  diminished^  the  formula 
of  the  latter  presenting  four  negative  to  two  positive  atoms. 
The  apposition  of  more  and  more  molecules  of  water  is  deter- 
mined by  this  excess  of  chlorous  affinity^  which  it  tends  to  neu- 
tralize ;  the  constant  difference^  or  excess  of  two  chlorous  ovar  the 
number  of  basylous  atoms^  becoming  proportionally  less  with 
large  numbers  of  added  molecules  of  water.  All  the  magnesian 
bases  appear  to  assume  water  to  assist  in  neutralizing  their  acid 
in  the  same  manner^  and  retain  one  equivalent  of  this  water 
in  general  veiy  strongly.  In  the  formation  of  a  polar  chain  through 
a  solution  of  a  sulphate  of  this  class^  we  have  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sulphuric  acid  applies  itself^  for  the  time^  to  the  water 
rather  than  the  metallic  oxide  as  its  base  (page  265).  The  phenomena 
of  voltaic  endosmose  were  also  found  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  po- 
larization of  highly  a^r^ated  molecules^  in  which  the  binary  mole- 
cule was  represented  by  a  single  atom  of  chlorine  or  salt-radical^ 
against  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  or  metal  associated  with  a  large 
number  of  atoms  of  water^  which  constituted  together  the  basylous 
atom.  The  application  of  polar  formulse  to  the  explanation  of  voltaic 
decompositions  of  aU  kinds  would^  I  believe^  more  correctly  express 
the  molecular  changes  that  occur,  than  the  usual  assumption  of  the 
binary  division  of  the  compound  body,  in  an  absolute  manner,  into 
a  basyloos  atom  and  a  fictitious  group  forming  a  halogen  body. 

GENERAL  SUMHABT. 

1.  In  a  closed  voltaic  circle,  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  chains 
of  polarized  molecules  is  established,  each  chain  being  continuous 
round  the  circle.  Hence  the  polar  condition  of  the  circle  must  be 
every  where  the  same.  The  same  number  of  particles  of  exciting 
fluid  are  simultaneously  polar  upon  the  surface  of  every  zinc  plate  in 
the  active  cells,  and  also  upon  the  sur£ace  of  the  zincoid  in  the  cell 
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of  decomposition^  and  the  consequent  chemical  change^  or  decompo- 
sition occorring^  is  of  the  same  amount  in  all  the  cells  in  the  same 
time.  This  equality  in  condition  and  results  is  essential  to  a  drcular 
polarization^  such  as  exists  in  the  voltaic  circle. 

The  number  of  polar  chains  that  can  be  established  at  the  same 
time  in  a  particular  voltaic  arrangement,  is  obviously  affected  by 
several  circumstances : — 

(1)  By  the  size  of  the  zinc  plate :  the  number  of  particles  of  zino 
that  may  be  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  fluid  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  metallic  surface  exposed. 

(2)  By  the  nature  and  accidental  state  of  the  exciting  liquid, 
some  electrolytes  being  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  positive  metal 
than  others ;  while  the  state  of  dilution,  temperature,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, may  affect  the  facility  of  decomposition  of  any  particular 
electrolyte. 

(S)  The  adhesion  of  the  gas  bubbles  of  hydrogen  to  the  copper 
plate,  at  which  they  are  evolved,  interferes  much  with  the  action  of  a 
battery ;  partly  by  reducing  the  surface  of  copper  in  contact  with 
acid,  and  partly  by  acting  as  a  zincous  dement,  and  originating  an 
opposite  polarization  in  the  battery  (page  269).  By  taking  up  the 
hydrogen,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  contact 
with  the  copper  plate,  Mr.  Daniell  increased  the  amount  of  circulating 
force  six  times. 

(4)  The  chemical  action  in  a  cell  is  also  diminished  by  increasing 
the  distance  from  each  other  in  the  exciting  fluid  of  the  positive  and 
negative  metab. 

(5)  The  lines  of  chemioo-polar  molecules  in  the  exciting  fluid 
should  be  repulsive  of  each  other,  like  lines  of  magneto-polar  elements, 
as  illustrated  in  the  mutual  repulsion  and  divergence  of  the  threads 
of  steel  filings  which  attach  themselves  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet  (fig. 
68,  page  287).  That  the  lines  of  induction  do  diverge  greatly  in 
the  acid,  starting  from  the  zinc  as  a  centre,  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  many  experiments  of  Mr.  Daniell.  A  small  ball  of  zinc  suspended 
in  a  hollow  copper  globe  filled  with  acid,  is  the  arrangement  in 
which  this  divergence  is  least  restrained,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
most  effective  form  of  the  voltaic  circle.  When  the  copper,  too, 
is  a  flat  plate,  and  wholly  immersed  in  the  add,  the  back  is  found  to 
act  as  a  negative  surface,  as  well  as  the  face  direcUy  exposed  to  the 
zinc,  showing  that  the  lines  of  induction  in  the  add  expand, 
and  open  out  from  each  other,  some  bending  round  the  edge  of  the 
copper  plate  and  terminating  their  action,  after  a  second  flexure,  on 
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ita  opposite  side.  To  collect  these  diverging  lines,  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
copper  may  be  increased  with  advantage  to  at  least  four  times  that  of 
the  zinc, 

(6)  The  polar  chains  of  molecoles,  in  tiie  connecting  wires  and 
other  metallic  portions  of  the  drde,  mnst  be  equally  lepnlaive  of 
each  other.  Hence  the  small  size  of  the  native  plates  in  the  active 
cells,  and  of  the  platinum  plates  in  the  cell  of  decomposition,  and  the 
thinness  of  the  connecting  wires,  are  among  the  circumstances  which 
diminish  the  number  of  polar  chains  that  can  be  established,  and 
impair  the  general  efficiency  of  a  battery. 

2.  The  effect  of  multiplying  the  active  cells  in  a  battery  is  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  polar  chains,  or  quantity  of  decomposition, 
but  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  induction  in  each  chain ;  although 
this  increase  in  intensity  generally  augments  the  quantity  also,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  by  overcoming  more  or  less  completely  such  obsta- 
cles to  induction  as  have  been  enumerated. 

3.  The  intensity  of  the  induction,  also,  is  much  greater  with  some 
electrolytes  than  others.  Thus  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum 
plates  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decomposes  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, proto-chloride  of  tin,  and  fused  chloride  of  silver,  but  not  fused 
nitre,  chloride  or  iodide  of  lead,  or  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
With  the  addition,  however,  of  a  little  nitric  acid  to  the  sulphuric, 
the  same  single  circle  decomposes  all  these  bodies,  and  even  water 
itself.  Here  we  have  a  primary  chlorous  induction  from  the  oi^gen 
of  the  nitric  acid,  in  addition  to  the  basjdous  induction  of  the  zinc 
(page  268).  The  former  action  also  is  attended  by  the  suppression 
of  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the  evolution  of  that  gas  upon  the  negative 
plate  is  avoided. 

4.  The  division  of  the  connecting  wire,  and  the  separation  of  its 
extremities  to  the  most  minute  distance  from  each  other,  is  sufficient 
to  stop  all  induction  and  the  propagation  of  the  polar  condition  in 
an  arrangement  with  the  usual  good  conducting  fluids.  In  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery  consisting  of  seventy  large  Daniell  cells,  -no 
induction  was  observed  to  pass  when  the  terminal  wires  were  sepa- 
rated not  more  than  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  even  with  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  rarified  air  between  them.  Absolute  contact 
of  the  wires  was  necessary  to  establish  the  circulation.  But  after 
contact  was  made,  and  the  wires  were  heated  to  whiteness,  thqr 
might  be  separated  to  a  small  distance  without  the  induction  being 
interrupted :  the  space  between  them  was  then  filled  with  an  aroh  of 
dazzling  light,  containing  detached  particles  of  the  wire  in  a  state  of 
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intense  ignition,  which  were  found  to  piooeed  from  the  mcoid  to  the 
chloroid, — the  fonner  losing  matter,  and  the  other  acquiring  it.  So 
highly  fixed  a  substance  as  platinum  is  carried  £rom  the  one  terminal 
to  the  other  in  this  manner;  but  the  transference  of  matter  is  most 
remarkable  between  charcoal  points,  which  may  be  separated  to  the 
greatest  distance,  and  afford  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  arch 
of  flame.  A  similar,  although  it  may  be  an  excessively  minute 
detachment  of  matter,  is  found  to  accompany  the  electric  spark 
in  all  circumstances.  Hence,  the  electric  spark  always  contains 
matter.  In  a  powerful  water  battety,  however,  of  a  thousand  couples, 
where  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  is  low,  good  sparks  are 
obtained  on  approaching  the  terminals  (Gassiot). 

5.  When  tenninal  wires  of  a  voltaic  circle  are  grasped  in  the  hands, 
the  circuit  may  be  completed  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  provided  the 
battery  contains  a  considerable  number  of  cells,  and  the  induction  is 
of  high  intensity :  the  nervous  system  is  then  affected^  the  sensation 
of  the  electric  shock  being  experienced. 

6.  The  conducting  wire  becomes  heated  preoisely  in  proportion  to 
file  number  of  polar  chains  established  in  it»  and  consequently  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sine  plate  j  and  this  to  the  same  degree 
from  the  induction  of  a  single  ceU  as  from  any  number  of  Himikr 
eells.  Wires  of  different  metals  are  unequally  heated^  according  to 
the  resistance  which  th^  offer  to  induction*  The  following  numbers 
express  the  heat  evolved  by  the  same  circulation  in  different  metals, 
as  observed  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris  ;*^ 


Heitevolvei 

L 

Bfriitnnffip, 

Sflver       « 

6 

1 

Copper    •        i 

6 

1 

Gold        . 

9 

U 

Zinc         « 

•      18 

8 

Platinum          < 

.      SO 

5 

Iron 

.      80 

5 

Tin 

.        .      86 

6 

Lead       * 

-.      72 

,      12 

Brass      •        • 

.      10 

d 

The  conducting  powers  of  the  metals  are  inversely  as  these  num« 
bers ;  silver  being  a  better  conductor  than  platinum  in  the  proportion 
of  5  to  1.  The  conducting  power  of  all  of  them  is  found  to  be 
diminished  by  heat. 

7.  As  a  portion  of  the  voltaic  didtf  the  conducting  wire  acquires 
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extraordinaiy  powers  of  anotha  kind,  which  can  only  be  very  shortly 
referred  to  here,  belonging  as  they  properly  do  to  physics. 

(1)  Another  wire  placed  near  and  parallel  to  the  conducting  wire, 
has  the  polar  condition  of  its  molecules  disturbed,  and  an  induction 
propagated  through  it  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  con- 
ducting wire. 

(2)  If  the  conducting  wire  be  twisted  in  the  manner  of  a  cork- 
screw so  as  to  form  a  hollow  spiral  or  helix,  it  will  be  found  in  that 
form  to  represent  a  magnet ,  one  end  of  the  helix  being  a  north,  and 
the  other  a  south  pole ;  and,  if  moveable,  will  arrange  itself  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  Its 
poles  are  attracted  by  the  unlike  poles  of  an  ordinary  magnet,  and  it 
imparts  magnetism  to  soft  iron  or  steel  by  induction*  Two  such 
helices  attract  and  repel  each  other  by  their  difiSerent  poles,  like  two 
magnets.  Indeed,  an  ordinary  magnet  may  be  viewed  as  a  body 
having  a  helical  chain  of  its  molecules  in  a  state  of  permanent  che- 
mico-polarity. 

.  (8)  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  with 
a  copper  wire  twisted  spirally  round  it,  be  applied  like  a  lifter  to  the 
poles  of  a  permanent  magnet,  at  the  instant  of  the  soft  iron  becom- 
ing a  magnet  by  induction,  the  molecules  of  the  spiral  become  chemico- 
polar ;  and  when  contact  is  broken  with  the  permanent  magnet,  and 
the  soft  iron  ceases  to  be  a  magnet,  the  wire  exhibits  a  polarity  the 
reverse  of  the  forma.  By  a  proper  arrangement,  electric  sparks 
and  shocks  may  be  obtained  from  the  wire,  while  the  soft  iron  in- 
cluded within  it  is  being  made  and  unmade  a  magnet.  The  mag- 
neto-electric machine  is  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose,  and  is  now 
coming  to  supersede  the  old  electric  machine,  as  a  source  of  what  r& 
termed  electricity  of  tension.  Magnetic  and  electric  effects  are  thus 
redprocally  produced  from  each  other. 

(4)  When  the  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  the  con- 
ducting wirei,  the  former  neither  approaches  nor  recedes  from  the 
latter,  but  exhibits  a  disposition  to  revolve  round  it.  The  extraor- 
dinary and  beautifol  phenomena  of  electrical  rotation  are  exhibited 
in  m  endless  variety  of  contriTances  and  experiments.  Asthenu^- 
netic  needle  is  generally  supported  upon  a  pivot,  it  is  free  to  move 
only  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  consequently  when  the  conducting 
wire  is  held  over  or  under  it  (the  needle  being  supposed  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian),  the  poles  in  bq^ning  to  describe  circles  in  opposite 
directions  round  the  wire,  proceed  to  move  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it,  and  thus  deviate  from  the  true  meridian.    The  amount  of  de- 
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Viation  in  d^rees  is  proportional  to  the  qnahtity  of  circolating  induc- 
tion^ and  may  be  taken  to  represent  it,  as  is  done  in  a  useful  instru- 
ment, the  galvanometer,  to  be  afterwards  described.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  these  deflections,  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  magnet, 
under  the  influence  of  a  conducting  wire,  first  presented  themselves 
to  Oersted  in  1819. 

8.  Thermo-dectrical  phenomena  are  produced  from 
tlie  effect  of  unequal  temperature  upon  metals  in 
contact.  If  heat  be  applied  to  the  point  c,  (fig.  81), 
at  which  two  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  b  and  a 
are  soldered  together,  on  connecting  the  free  ex- 
tremities by  a  wire,  the  whole  is  found  to  form  a 
weak  voltaic  circle,  with  the  induction  from  b  through 
the  wire  to  a.  Hence  in  this  thermopolar  arrange- 
ment the  bismuth  is  the  native  metal,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
copper  in  the  voltaic  cell.  If  cold  instead  of  heat  be  applied  to  r,  a 
current  also  is  established,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former. 
Similar  circuits  may  be  formed  of  other  metals,  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order,  the  most  powerful  combination  being 
formed  of  those  metals  which  are  most  distant  from  each  other  in 
the  foUowing  enumeration  :  bismuth,  platinum,  lead,' tin,  copper  or 
silver,  zinc,  iron,  antimony.  When  heated  at  their  points  of  con- 
tact, the  current  proceeds  through  the  wire  from  those  which  stand 
first  to  the  last.  According  to  Nobili,  similar  circuits  may  be  formed 
with  substances  of  which  the  conducting  power  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  metals. 

Several  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars  may  be  associated  as 

in  fig.  22,  and  the  extreme  bars  being  connected  by  a  wire,  form  an 

^o-  82-  arrangement  resembling  a  compound 

voltaic  circle.  Upon  heating  the  upper 
junctions,  and  keeping  the  lower  ones 
cool,  or  on  heating  the  lower  ones  and 
keeping  the  others  cool,  an  induction 
is  established  in  the  wire,  more  intense 
than  in  the  single  pair  of  metals,  but 
still  very  weak.  The  conducting  wire  strongly  affects  a  needle,  caus- 
ing a  deflection  proportional  to  the  inequality  of  temperature  between 
the  ends  of  the  bars.  Melloni's  thermo-multiplier  is  a  delicate  in- 
strument of  this  kind,  which  is  even  more  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature  than  the  air-thermometer,  and  has  afforded  great  assist- 
ance in  exploring  the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat  (page  35). 
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In  such  a  cotnpotmd  bar,  abo,  tmeqoal  tempoatUre  may  be  po- 
dnoed,  by  making  it  the  connecting  wire  of  a  single  and  weak  voltaie 
circle;  whereupon  the  metals  become  cold  at  their  junction,  if  die 
induction  is  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony,  and  hot  at  the  aame 
point  if  the  induction  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  are  the 
converse  of  the  preceding  phenomena.,  in  which  electrical  efleote 
were  produced  by  inequality  of  temperature. 

9.  The  friction  of  different  bodies  is  another  source  d  electrical 
phenomena.  One,  at  least,  of  the  bodies  rubbed  together  must  not 
be  a  conductor,  and  in  general  two  non-conductors  are  used. 
When  a  silk  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  resin  is  rubbed  upon  ^asi^ 
Inith  are  found,  after  separation,  in  a  polar  condition,  and  continue 
in  it.  The  rubbing  surface  of  the  glass  becomes  and  remains  zin* 
cous,  and  that  of  the  resin  or  silk  is  chlorous ;  and  a  molecular 
polarization  is  at  the  same  time  established  through  the  whole  mass 
of  both  the  glass  and  resin,  reaching  to  their  opposite  surfiices,  which 
exhibit  the  other  polarity.  The  powers  thus  appearing  on  the  two 
rubbing  surfaces,  being  manifestly  different,  were  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  are  developed;  that  upon  the 
l^ass  as  vitreous  electricity  (basylous  affinity),  and  that  upon  the  resin 
as  resinous  dectiidty  (halogenous  affinity). 

In  comparing  the  chemico-pokrity  excited  by  friction  with  that 
of  the  vdtaio  drcle,  we  observe  that  the  former  is  of  high  intensity 
but  small  in  quantity,  or  affecting  only  a  small  number  of  trains  of 
molecules.  Also  that  the  polar  condition  is  more  or  less  permanent^ 
depending  upon  the  insulation,  and  attended  with  a  disturbance  of 
the  polar  condition  of  surrounding  bodies  to  a  consideiable  distance, 
giving  rise  to  dectrical  attractions  and  repulsions,  or  statical  pheno* 
mena.  If  both  the  excited  and  vitreous  resinous  sur&ceshave  aconduct- 
ing  metal,  such  as  a  sheet  of  tin*foil,  applied  to  them,  and  each  sheet  have 
a  wire  proceeding  from  it,  the  wires  and  tin-foil  are  polarized  similarly 
to  the  glass  and  the  resin  which  they  cover;  and  a  saline  body  placed 
between  the  extremities  of  the  wires,  which  are  respectivdy  a  zincoid 
and  chloroid^  is  pohrized  also,  and  decomposed.  But  l^e  amount 
of  decomposition,  which  is  a  true  measure  of  the  quantity  of  polar 
diains,  is  extremely  minute  compared  with  the  amount  of  polar- 
isation in  the  voltaic  cirde.  Thus,  Mr.  Faraday  has  calculated 
that  the  decomposition  of  one  grain  of  water  by  zinc,  in  the  active 
cell  of  the  voltaic  drde,  produces  as  great  an  amount  of  polarization 
and  decomposition  in  the  cell  of  decomposition,  as  960,000  diaiges 
of  a  large  Lqrden  battery,  of  several  square  feet  of  coated  Bui&oe  i 
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an  emnmoitt  qiianttty  of  power,  eqaat  to  a  most  destrocAnre  tkundar 
storm.  The  polarization  £rom  friction  is  therefore  nngoLirly  inteoM^ 
although  lemarkaUy  deficient  in  quantity,  or  in  the  number  of  chains 
of  polar  molecnles. 

The  kinds  of  matter  susceptible  of  this  intense  polarization  are  so 
many  and  so  Tazious,  itioh  as  glass,  minerals,  wood,  resins,  sulphur, 
oils,  air,  &o.,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  polar  mo- 
lecule is  of  the  same  chemical  constitution  in  all  of  them,  as  it  is  in 
the  electrolytes  of  the  voltaic  circle.  Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  all  matter  whatever  may  be  forced  into  a  pokr  condition  by  a 
most  intense  induction. 

Electrical  induction  at  a  distance,  Mr.  Faraday  has  shewn  to  be 
always  an  action  of  contiguous  partides,  chains  of  particles  of  air, 
oar  some  other  '' dielectric,'^  extending  between  the  excited  body 
which  is  indncing,  and  the  induced  body.  His  investigation  of  this 
subject  led  to  the  remarkable  discovery  that  the  intenaily  of  electric 
induction  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  inducing  body  is  not 
always  the  same,  but  varies  in  different  media,  the  induction  through 
a  certain  thickness  of  sheU-hc,  for  instance,  being  twice  as  great  as 
through  the  same  thickness  of  air.  Numbers  may  be  attached  to 
different  bodies  which  express  their  relative  inductive  capacities : — 
Specific  inductive  capacity  of  air  •        »        «    1 

gkss        .        .    1.76 
''  "  sheU-lao  .        .    2 

''  *'  aulphur    •        .    2.24 

The  inductive  capacity  of  all  gases  is  the  same  as  that  of  air,  and 
this  properi7,'it  is  remarkable,  does  not  alter  in  these  bodies  with 
variations  in  their  density. 

10.  Mr.  Faraday  has  latdy  made  the  important  discovery  that  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  passing  through  a  tran^arent  liquid  or  solidi 
is  deflected,  and  takes  a  spiral  direction,  or  has  a  motion  of  rotation 
communicated  to  it  by  the  approximation  of  the  pole  of  a  powerful 
electro  or  natural  magnet;  the  pole  of  the  latter  being  so  placed  that 
the  ray  Ib  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  attraction  of  the  magnet* 
The  amount  of  the  d^ection  of  the  ray  varies  in  different  transparent 
bodies,  and  is  approximativdy  exproned  for  oQ  of  turpentine  by 
11.8,  heavy  borate  of  lead  glass  6.0,  fiint-glass  2.8,  rock-salt  2.2, 
water  1,  alcohol  and  ether  less  than  water  (Phil.  Trans.  1846). 

11.  Operating  with  electro-magnets  of  the  highest  power,  Mr. 
Faraday  has  obtained  results  of  a  fondamental  nature  respecting  the 
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monetae  c^iacity  of  different  kinds  of  matter.     The  magnetic  field 

bdng  represented   as  in  fig.  83,    ^'°-  ^- 

where  N  and  8  are  the  two  poles, 
the  dotted  lineX  S  coniiectingthese 
polesj  or  line  of  magnetic  force,  is 
conveniently  tennedthe  axial  direc- 
tion, and  &e  line  e  r,  perpendicular 
to  tbe  former,  the  equatorial  direc- 
tion. When  a  bar  of  hismnth,  two  inches  long,  0.33  inch  wide,  and  0.2 
thick,  was  delicately  sospended  by  a  thread  of  untwisted  silk,  and 
placed  between  the  me^ets,  it  arranged  itself  in  the  direction  of  e  r, 
or  equatorially.  All  kinds  of  solid,  liquid,  and  even  gaseous  matter 
have  a  coiain  amooat  of  tendency  to  place  themselves,  like  the  bia- 
muth  bar,  across  the  axial  or  proper  magnetic  direction.  This  eqna- 
torial  tendency  is,  however,  overcome  and  negatived  by  the  smallest 
proper  mimetic  property  which  bodies  may  possess,  as  this  is  the 
axial  polarity,  wd  causes  the  substance  to  set  with  its  greatest  length 
in  the  direction  N  S.  Besides  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  the  usual 
magnetic  metals,  platinnm,  palladium  and  titanium,  proved  to  be 
aiial  bodies.  So  are  all  the  salts  containing  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt, 
as  base.  Even  bottle  glass  is  comparatively  very  magnetic,  from  the 
iron  it  contains ;  so  is  crown  (window)  ^aaa,  but  not  fiint  glass. 
The  solutions  of  these  salts  are  also  magnetic.  Crystals  of  tiie  yellow 
ferrocyanide  and  red  ferri^^anide  of  potassium  are  not  magnetic,  bnt 
set  equatorially..  The  iron,  it  will  be  remembered,  belongs  to  the 
acid  in  these  last  salts.  The  salts  of  the  oxides  of  the  following 
metals  proved  magnetic,  and  Mr.  Faraday  is  disposed  to  infer  that 
tiie  metals  themselves  are  so — ^manganese,  cerium,  chromium.  pE^>er 
and  many  other  organic  and  mineral  substances  often  contain  enough 
of  iron  to  make  them  &11  into  the  sune  class. 

The  bodies  which  place  themselves  equatorially  are  named  dia- 
magnetic.  The  endless  list  of  them  is  also  headed  by  metals,  which 
appear  to  possess  this  power  in  different  degrees  of  intensity  accord- 
ing to  ttie  following  order : — 
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Bimath. 

Cadminm 

AntimoDj. 

Mercury. 

Zinc. 

saver. 

Tin. 

Copp». 
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The  other  non-magnetic  metals  are  diamagnetic  in  a  less  degree. 
This  property  is  not  sensibly  impaired  by  heating  the  metab  up  to 
their  fusing  points.  The  property  may  be  experimentally  illustrated 
by  pointed  pieces  of  rock  crystal^  glass^  phosphorus,  sealing-wax, 
caoutchouc,  wood,  beef,  bread,  &c.  (Phil.  Trans.  1846). 

Hot  air  and  flame  are  more  diamagnetic  than  cold  or  cooler  air,  so 
that  a  stream  of  the  former  spreads  itself  equatorially  in  ascending 
between  magnetic  poles.  Of  many  gases  and  vapours  tried  by  Mr. 
Faraday,  oxygen  was  found  to  be  the  least  diamagnetic ;  and  this 
element  appears  to  lower  the  equatorial  tendency  of  the  gases  into 
which  it  enters  as  a  constituent.  Nitrogen  is  more  highly  diamag. 
netic  than  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen.  In  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
add  gas  (instead  of  air)  between  the  magnetic  poles,  streams  of 
hydrogen  gas,  coal  gas,  defiant  gas,  muriatic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
passed  equatorially,  and  are  therefore  more  diamagnetic.  A  stream 
of  oxygen,  which  is  so  little  diamagnetic,  had,  consequently,  "  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  strongly  magnetic  in  coal  gas,  passing  with  great 
impetuosity  to  the  magnetic  axis,  and  clinging  about  it;  and  if 
much  muriate  of  anmionia  fume  were  purposely  formed  at  the  time, 
it  was  carried  by  the  oxygen  to  the  magnetic  field  with  such  force  as 
to  hide  the  ends  of  the  magnetic  poles.  If,  then,  the  magnetic 
action  were  suspended  for  a  moment,  this  cloud  descended  by  its 
gravity;  but  being  quite  below  the  poles,  if  the  magnet  were  again 
rendered  active,  the  oxygen  cloud  immediately  started  up  and  took 
its  former  place.  The  attraction  of  iron  filings  to  a  magnetic  pole 
is  not  more  striking  than  the  appearance  presented  by  the  oxygen 
under  these  circumstances*.'^ 
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Danielts  constant  battery. — ^A  cell  of  this  battery  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  copper  3^  inches  in  diameter,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  the  inventor  to  afford  the  most  advantageous  distance 
between  the  metallic  sur&ces,  but  which  may  vary  in  height  from  6 
to  ^0  inches,  according  to  the  power  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain. 
A  membranous  bag  formed  of  the  guUet  of  an  ox,  is  hung  in  the 
centre  by  a  collar  and  circular  copper  plate,  resting  upon  arim  within 
and  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  and  in  this  is  suspended  by  a  wooden 
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OHMs-W,  a  cylindrical  rod  of  amalgamated  zioc  h^  an  indi  in 
djameter.  Or  a  tube  of  poTons  earthenware,  shat  at  the  bottom,  is 
Bobstitoted  for  the  membrane  with  great  conyenience.  [He  outer 
cell  19  chafed  with  a  mixture  of  8  meaaorea  of  water  and  1  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  has  been  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copperj  and  por- 
tions  of  the  solid  salt  are  placed  upon  the  circular  copper  plate,  which 
is  prorated  like  a  colander,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  wintion 
always  in  a  state  of  satutatioQ.  lite  internal  tube  is  filled  with  the 
same  acid  mixture  withoot  the  salt  of  copper.  A  section  of  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  these  ceUs  is  here  represented:  a  b  erf  (fig.  84)  is 
the  external  copper  cylinder ;  e  /ff  h,ihe 
internal  cylinder  of  earthenware,  and  /  m 
the  rod  of  amalgamated  zmc  Upon  a 
ledge  e  d,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  lesta  tlie  cylindrical  colander 
t  k,  which  contains  the  copper  salt,  and  both 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  perfo- 
rated with  holes.  A  number  of  sach  ceDs 
may  be  connected  into  a  compound  dicnit, 
viUi  wires  stddered  to  the  copper  qrlinden, 
and  fiurtened  to  the  zinc  by  clamps  and 
screws  as  shewn  below,  in  fig.  86.  (DaoielFs 
Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy). 
85.  Instead  of  the  Eine 

cylinda  a  thick  plate 
(^laminated  zino  is 
now  generally  used, 
which  is  Tosxa  re- 
gnlariy  amalgamated 
tiian  the  cast  oylin* 
der. 

In  this  instoument 
the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
formed  by  f}ie  aohi- 
tion  of  the  zmc  lod, 
u  retained  in  the  stoneware  (^linder,  and  prevented  from  difltanng 
to  the  copper  surface;  while  the  hydrt^en,  instead  of  bong  evolved 
as  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  metal,  decomposes  the  oxide  rA 
copper  of  the  salt  there,  and  occaaons  a  depoation  of  metaffic 
copper  on  the  copper  plate.  Such  a  circle  will  not  vary  in  its  actioa 
for  hoars  togelii^,  which  makes  it  invaluable  in  ^  inveetigatxai  of 
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Tottaic  laws.  It  owea  its  anperiority  principally  to  three  ofcnm- 
stances : — to  tlie  amsJgnmation  of  the  zinc,  which  prerents  the  waste 
of  that  metal  by  adntion  when  the  circuit  is  not  completed ;  to  the 
non-occnnence  of  the  predpitation  of  zinc  upon  the  copper  Bor&ce ; 
and  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the  hydn^en  at  the  copper  surface, 
the  adheaion  of  gtobulei  of  gas  to  the  metallic  plates  greatly  di- 
minishing, and  introducing  much  irr^olarity  into  the  action  of  a 
circle. 

Grove'i  nitric  add  battery.— In  this  battery  the  positive  metal 
is  amalgamated  zinc,  and  the  negative  metal  platintun,  while  the  in- 
termediate liquid  is  of  two  kinds,  dilnt«  Bolphnric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.126 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  strong  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  ^ 
platinum.    In  fig.  86,  a  repteeent*  a  fiat  cell  of  porons  earthenware, 


.  Hi 


to  contain  the  nitric  add  and  platJnam  plate ;  b,6iB  platinum  plate  * 

d,  the  zinc  plate,  which  is  donbUd  up  to  include  the  porous  cell ; 

e,  a  cell  of  glazed  earthenware  to  contain  the  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc 
plate ;  J\  a  wooden  fruae  to  support  the  last  cdl,  terminated  above 
by  copper  plates  provided  with  clamps,  by  which  the  terminal  wires 
are  attached.  Two  wooden  wedges,  such  as  c,  are  required  to  fix 
the  upper  end  of  the  zinc  plate  on  the  one  side,  and  the  |dati- 
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nam  plate  on  the  other,  as  in  fig.  87. 
Convenient  dimensions  for  the  princi- 
pal parts  are,  the  external  cell  e,  4^ 
incbes  hy  2}  uid  1  j- ;  porous  cell  a, 
4^  b^  £  }■  and  f  inch ;  platinum  plate 
5  inches  b7  2f,  and  wdghing  about 
10  grains  in  the  square  inch. 

In  fig.  88,  six  of  these  cells  are 
placed  t^^^er  in  a  wooden  frame, 
with  the  upper  part  of  each  end  of  the 
frame  of  stout  sheet  copper,  to  which 
the  plates  and  wires  can  be  clamped. 
The  wires  from  the  platinnm  and  zinc 
ends  of  the  battery,  have  platinum 
plates,  a  and  b,  attached  to  them  aa 
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terminals.  A  battery  of  this  size  will  evolve  8  or  10  cubic  inches  of 
mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  the  voltameter  per  minute.  It 
is  equal  to  several  times  as  many  cells  of  the  preceding  battety.  The 
polarizing  power  is  very  intense,  and  little  more  decomposing  power 
is  gained  by  increasing  the  number  of  cells  beyond  five  or  six. 

The  carho-zinc  battery  of  Bumen,  which  is  much  osed  on  the 
continent,  is  a  modification  of  the  last  conatmctiou,  in  which  char- 
coal in  contact  with  the  nitric  acid  is  substituted  for  platinum    The 
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carbon  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  is  made  by  coking 
pounded  coal  in  a  proper  iron  mould.  By  soaking  the  coke  in  sugar; 
and  calcining  a  second  time,  great  compactness  b  ffvea  to  the  cyUn- 
der.  The  latter  is  so  large  as  to  include  the  porous  cell  containing 
Fio,  89.  the  zinc  and  acid,  and  is  itself  placed  in  a 

stout  glass  cylinder,  of  which  the   neck   is 
contracted  so  as  to  support  the  coke  cylinder 
(tig.  89).     'Hie  zinc  cylinder  c  is  connected 
I  by  a  slip  b  and   ring  a  of  t^e  same  metal 
with  the  coke  cylinder,  of  which  the  upper 
I  end  is  made  a  little  conical  to  hold  the  ring. 
This  battery  has  the  advantage  of  enlarged 
negative  snrfitce,  and  provides  ample  space 
for  tlif  iiilric  (Lcul. 

For  other  useful  forms  of  the  battery,  such  as  that  introduced  by 
Mr.  Smee,  in  which  a  thin  sheet  of  aXvet  covered  by  a  deposit  of 
platinum  (platinized  silver)  is  the  n^^ve  metal,  I  must  refer  to 
works  npon  Electricity. 

Bird's  batterif  and  decomponing  cell. — ^To  M.  Becquerel  we  are 
particulariy  indebted  for  the  investigation  of  (tie  decomposing  powers 
of  feeble  currents,  sustained  for  a  long  time,  the  results  of  which  are 
of  great  interest,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  can 
be  thus  decomposed,  and  from  the  form  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
body  decomposed  are  presented,  the  slow  formation  of  these  bodies 
permitting  their  deposition  in  r^pilar  crystals.*  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
faas  also  added  to  the  nmnher  of  bodies  decomposed  by  such  means, 
and  contrived  a  sunple  form  of  the  battery,  which,  with  Becqnerel's 
decomposing  cell,  renders  such  decompositions  certain  and  easy.t 
FiQ.  00.  The  decomposing  cell  consists 

of  a  glass  (^linder  a,  (fig.  90) 
within  another  glass  cylinder  b. 
The  inner  qrlinder  o  is  4  inches 
long,  and  ]  \  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  dosed  at  the  lower  end 
by  a  plug  of  pUstei  of  Paris 
0.7  inch  in  thickness  :  this  cy- 
linder is  fixed  by  means  of 
wedges  of  cork  within  the  other, 
which  is  a  plain  jar,  about  8 
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incheB  deep  by  2  inehes  in  diameter.  A  piece  of  sheet  eoppa  e,4 
inches  long  and  3  inches  wide^  having  a  copper  conducting  wire 
soldered  to  itj  is  loosely  coiled  up  and  placed  in  the  inner  cylin* 
der  with  the  plaster  bottom:  a  piece  of  sheet  ssinc  z,  of  equal 
sizCy  is  also  loosely  coiled,  and  placed  in  the  outer  cylinder; 
this  zinc  likewise  bemg  furnished  with  a  conducting  wire.  The 
outer  cylinder  is  then  nearly  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  the  inner  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  two  fluids  are  prevented  from  mixing  by  the  plaster  diiqphmgm, 
and  care  being  taken  that  they  are  at  the  same  level  in  both  the 
cylinders,  the  circle  will  afiEbrd,  on  joining  the  wires,  a  continuous 
cuiient  for  weeks,  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  sulphate  of  copper 
being  very  slowly  decomposed*  After  it  has  been  in  action  for  some 
weeks,  cUoride  of  zinc  is  found  in  the  outer  cylinder :  and  beautifid 
crystals  of  metallic  copper,  frequently  mixed  with  the  ruby  suboxide 
(closely  resembling  the  native  copper  ruby  ore  in  oppearance),  with 
large  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soAa,  are  found  adhering  to  the  copper 
plate  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  especially  on  that  part  where  it  touches 
the  plaster  diaphragm. 

The  decomposing  eell  is  the  counterpart  of  the  battery  itself,  con- 
sisting, Uke  it,  of  two  glass  cylinders,  one  within  tlie  other,  the  smaller 
one  e  having  a  bottom  of  plaster  of  Paris  fixed  into  it :  this  smaQer 
tube  may  be  about  ^  inch  wide  and  3  indies  in  length,  and  is  in« 
tended  to  hold  the  metallic  or  other  solution  to  be  decomposed,  the 
external  tube  d,  in  which  the  other  is  immersed,  being  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  common  salt.  In  the  latter  solution  a  slip  of  amal- 
gamated zinc-plate  t',  soldered  to  the  wire  coming  from  the  copper 
plate  c  of  the  battery,  is  immersed ;  and  a  cdip  of  platinum  fod  fl, 
connected  with  the  wire  from  the  zinc  plate  z  of  the  batteiy,  is  im- 
mersed in  the  liquor  of  the  smaller  tube,  being  held  in  its  place  by  a 
cork,  through  which  its  wire  passes.  The  whole  arrangement  is  now 
obviously  a  pair  of  active  cells,  of  which  e  z'  is  one  metallic  dement, 
and  z  pi  the  other ;  and  the  fluid  between  z  and  c  divided  by  the 
porous  plaster  diaphragm,  one  fluid  element,  and  the  fluid  between 
z  and  pi,  divided  by  a  porous  plaster  diaphragm,  another  fluid  de- 
ment ;  although  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  last  as  the  odl 
of  decomposition.  With  a  solution  of  chlorides  or  nitrates  of  iron, 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  lead  or  silver,  in  the  smaller 
tube,  Dr.  Bird  finds  the  metds  to  be  reduced  upon  the  surflEMse  of  the 
platinum,  generally  but  not  invariably  in  possession  of  a  perfect 
metallic  lustre,  always  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  often  veiy  beau* 
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tifollj  80.  The  crystals  of  copper  rival  in  harness  and  malleability 
the  finest  specimens  of  natdve  cc^per,  and  those  of  silver,  which  are 
needles,  are  white  and  \erj  brilliant.  The  solution  <^  fluoride  of 
silicon  in  alcohol  being  introduced  into  the  small  tube  bj  Di.  Bird,  a 
deposition  of  silicon  upon  the  platinum  was  found  to  take  place  in 
24  hours,  which  was  nearly  black  and  granular,  and  is  described  as 
exhibiting  a  tendeucy  to  a  crystalline  form.  From  an  aqueous  aolutioQ 
of  the  same  fluoride,  a  deposition  of  gelatinous  silica  was  observed  to 
take  place  around  the  reduced  silicon,  mixed  with  which,  or  precipi- 
tated in  a  zone  on  the  sides  of  t^e  tube,  especially  if  of  small  dia> 
meter,  frequently  appear  minute  orystaUine  grains  of  siUca  or  quartz, 
of  sufficient  hardness  to  scratch  ^aas,  and  spearing  trau^ucent 
under  the  microscope.  With  a  modification  of  the  decomposing  cell 
described.  Dr.  Bird  succeeded  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  potasraum,  and  obtained  an  amalgam  of  potassium.  The  inner 
tube  c  was  replaced  by  a  small  ^ass  funnel,  the  lower  opening  of 
which  was  stopped  with  stucco,  and  which  thus  closed  retained  a 
weak  solution  of  the  alkaline  chloride  poured  into  it.  Every  thing 
external  to  this  fomiel  remaining  as  usual,  mercuij,  contained  in  a 
short  ^ass  tube,  like  a  thimble,  was  placed  in  the  funnel,  and  covered 
by  the  liquid,  and  instead  of  the  platinum  plate,  a  platinum  wire, 
coiled  into  a  spiral  at  the  extremity,  was  plunged  into  the  mercury, 
the  other  end  of  this  wire  being  connected  with  the  zinc  plate  z  of 
the  battery.  The  circuit  having  been  tbua  completed,  the  mercmy 
had  swollen  in  eight  or  ten  hours  to  double  its  former  bulk,  and 
when  atl«rwardB  thrown  into  distilled  water,  evolved  hydrogen,  and 
Fio.  91.  produced  an   alka- 

line solution.  A 
solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammo- 
nia  being  substi- 
tuted for  that  of 
chloride  of  potas- 
sium,  in  this  expe- 
riment, the  metal 
swells  to  five  or  six 
times  its  bulk  in  a 
few  hoars,  and  the 
jcmi -fluid  amalgam 
uf  Bicmoninm  is 
formed.  These  fee- 
ole  cunents  thus  ef- 
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feet  decompoaitaons,  in  Hk  lapse  of  time,  whidi  b&tteries  of  tbe 
ordmaiy  form,  and  considerable  inagnitade,  may  effect  vei;  imper> 
fectly,  or  tail  entirely  in  producing. 

Volta-meter. — The  decompoang  power  of  a  battery  b  represented 
by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  evolved  in  a  cell  of 
decomposition  containing  dilate  snlphuric  add.  The  volta-m^er 
(fig.  91)  is  simply  a  cell  so  chai^d,  and  of  a  proper  form  to  allow 
of  the  gases  evolved  being  collt:cted  and  mea  snred. 

Galvanometer. — The  sensibility  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the 
influence  of  the  conducting  wire  of  a  voltaic  circle  brought  near  it, 
has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  an  instrmnent  which  will 
indicate  the  feeblest  polarization  or  slightest  current  in  the  connecting 
wire.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  m^netic  needles  (fig.  92),  fixed  on  one 
]f,o,  gg.  axis  with  their  attracting 

poles  opposite  each  other, 
so  as  to  leave  them  little 
or  no  directive  power,  and 
render  them  astatic,  which 
is  delicately  suspended  by 
a,  single  fibre  of  unspun 
silk.  The  lower  needle 
is  enclosed  within  a  cir- 
cle formed  by  a  huik  of 
covered  wire  B,  of  which 
p  and  »  are  the  extremi- 
ties, When  the  terminal 
wires  of  a  battery  are  con- 
nected with  the  wires, 
the  hank  of  wire  of  the 
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of  the  connecting  wire^ 
and  the  needle  is  de- 
flected. The  inductions  proceeding  in  one  direction  above  the 
needle  and  returning  in  the  opposite  direction  below  the  needle, 
conspire  to  produce  the  same  dcflcirtiun;  and  the  upper  needle 
having  {t«  poles  reversed,  is  deflected  in  the  same  direction,  by  the 
wire  below  it,  as  the  lower  needle  \»  by  the  wire  above  that  needle. 
Eveiy  turn  of  the  wire  also  repeats  the  influence  upon  the  needle, 
BO  that  the  deflection  b  increased  in  pntportion  to  the  number  of 
tums  or  coils  iu  the  hank  of  wire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


NON-MBTALLIC  ELEMENTS. 


Section  I. — Oxtoen. 

Equivalent  8  {hydrogen  =  1,  or  100  as  the  basis  of  the  Oxygen 
Scale;  density  1105*6  (air  =1000);  combining  measure  \    \ 
(one  volume.) 

The  following  thirteen  of  the  sixty-two  dementaiy  bodies  known''^^  are 
incfauled  in  the  class  of  non-metallic  elements: — oxygen^  hydrc^n/ 
nitrogen^  carbon^  boron^  silicon  or  silicinm,  sulphur,  selenium, 
phosphorus,  chlorineii  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine.  Ctf  thesCi 
oxygen,  firom  certain  relations  which  it  bears  to  all  the  others,  and 
from  its  general  importance,  demands  the  earliest  consideration* 

The  name  oxygen  is  compounded  of  o£vc«  add,  and  ye^i^ow,  I  give 
rise  to,  and  was  given  to  this  element  by  Lavoisier,  with  reference  to 
its  property  of  forming  adds  in  uniting  with  other  elementary  bodies. 
Oxygen  is  a  permanent  gas,  when  nncombined,  and  forms  one-fifth 
part  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  In  a  state  of  combination,  this 
dement  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  body  in  nature,  entering  as  a 
constituent  into  water,  into  nearly  all  the  earths  and  rooks  of  which 
the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed,  and  into  aU  organic  products, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  It  was  first  reo<^nised  as  a  distinct  sub^ 
stance  by  Dr.  Priestlqf  in  this  country,  in  1774,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  by  Schede  in  Sweden,  without  any  knowledge  of  Priestley's 
experiments.  From  this  discovery  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  true 
chemical  theory. 

Preparation. — Oxygen  gas  is  generally  disengaged  from  some  com- 
pound containing  it,  by  the  action  of  heat. 

1.  It  was  first  procured  by  Priestley,  by  heating  Bed  Precipi- 
tate (oxide  of  mercury),  which  is  thereby  resolved  into  fluid  mercury 

*  This  number  indndn  three  elemeuU— erbium,  terbiom,  and  ilmenimn,  of  which 
the  flodstenee  is  doubtftiL 
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and  oxygen  gas.  To  illustrate  the  fonnation  of  oxygen  in  this  way, 
200  grains  of  red  precipitate  may  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  a 
small  retort  a  of  hard  or  difficultly  fusible  glAss,  and  the  retort 
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united  in  an  air-tight  manner  with  a  small  globular  flask  b,  haying  two 
openings^  both  closed  by  perforated  corks,  one  of  which  admits  the 
beak  of  the  retort,  and  the  other  an  exit  tube  c,  of  glass,  bent  as  in 
the  figure.  The  extremity  of  the  exit  tube  is  introduced  into  a  gra- 
duated jar  capable  of  holding  50  or  60  cubic  inches,  and  placed, 
in  an  inverted  position,  full  of  water,  upon  the  shelf,  of  a. pneumatic 
waterrtrough.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  retort  by  means  of  an 
Argand  spirit,  lamp  powerful  enough  to  raise  it  to  a  red  heat,  and 
maintain  it  at  that  temperature  for  a  considerable  time.  The  first, 
effect  of  the  heat  is  to  expand  the  air  in  the  retort,  bubbles  of  which 
issue  from  the  tube  c,  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  jar  displacing 
water ;  but  more  gas  follows,  which  is  oxygen,  and  at  the  same  time. 
metaUic  mercury  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  runs  down 
into  the  intermefiate  flask  b»  When  the  red  precipitate  in  the  retort 
has  entirely  disappeared,  the  lamp  may  be  extinguished,  and  the 
retort  allowed  to  cool  completdy.  The  end  of  the  exit  tube  c  being 
now  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  jar,  which  is  nearly  full  of 
gas,  a  portion  of  the  latter,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  air  which  first  left 
the  retort,  will  return  to  it,  from  the  contraction  of  the  gas  within 
the  retort.  The  jar  ¥rill  be  found  in  the  end  to  contain  44  cubic, 
inches  of  gas,  which  is  therefore  the  measure  of  oxygen  induced  in 
the  experiment,  and  the  flask  to  contain  185  grains  of  mercury. 
Now  44  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh  15  grains;  and  a  true  ana- 
lysis of  the  red  precipitate  has  been  eflSseted,  of  which  the  result  is, 
that  200  grains  of  that  substance  consist  of — 

185  grains  mercury. 
15      „     oxygen,  (44  cubic  inches.) 
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But  0x7^  gas  is  more  generally  aerived  from  two  other  sub- 
stances—oidde  of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash. 

.  2.  When  the  gas  is  required  in  large' quantity,  and  ^act  purity 
is  immaterial,  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  preferred  from  its  cheapness. 
This  is  a  black,  heavy  mineral,  found  in  Devonshire,  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and  other  localities,  of  which  upwards  of  40,000  tons  are  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  It  is  called  an 
oxide  of  manganese,  because  it  is  a  compound  of  the  metal  manga- 
nese  wiih  oxygen.  In  explanation  of  what  takes  place  when  this 
substance  is  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  manganese  is  capable 
of  uniting  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  namely,  one  equiva- 
lent, or  27.67  parts  of  manganese,  with  8,  and  with  16  parts  of  oxy- 
gen; and  two  equivalents  of  manganese  with  24  parts  of  oxygen. 
These  compounds  are : — 

Protoxide  of  manganese  ....    Mn+  O. 

Sesquioxide      • 2Mn+S0. 

Binoxide,  or  native  black  oxide      •    Mn + 20. 

Now  the  binoxide,  however  strongly  heated,  never  loses  more  than 
one-third  of  its  oxygen,  being  converted  into  a  compound  of  the 
first  two  oxides :  that  is,  three  equivalents  of  binoxide  (181.01  parts) 
lose  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  (16  parts),  and  leave  a  compound  of 
one  eq.  of  sesquioxide  and  one  eq.  of  protoxide;  a  change  which 
may  be  thus  expressed :— r 


8Mn  Oa=  f 


20 
MnaOg+MnO. 


One  of  the  malleable  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported  is 
readily  converted  into  a  retort,  in  which  the  black  oxide  may  be 
heated,  by  renioving  its  screwed  iron  stopper,  and  replacing  this  by 
an  iron  pipe  of  three  feet  in  length,  onee  ndof  which  has  been  cut  to 
the  screw  of  the  bottle.  This  pipe  may  be  bent  like  a,  figure  04, 
if  the  bottle  is  to  be  heated  in  an  open  fire,  or  in  a  furnace  open  at 
the  top.  From  S  to  9  pounds  of  the  oxide  may  be  introduced  as  a 
charge,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  prepared,  each  pound 
of  good  German  manganese  yielding  about  1400  cubic  inches,  or 
5.05  gallons  of  gas.  Upon  the  first  application  of  heat,  water  comes 
off,  as  steam,  mixed  occasionally  with  a  gas  which  extingnishes  flame; 
this  is  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  oxide.  The  products  may  be 
allowed  to  escape,  till  the  point  of  a  wood-matchj  red  without  flam^ 
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spplied'to  fh«  orificoj  is  reldndled  and  made  to  bom  with  briOivncy ; 
the  gaa  is  tiien  safficientfjr  pore,  and  means  moot  be  taken  for  cfdleot- 
ing  it.    A  small  flexible  tin  tabe  i,  of  wl;  eoaYaaeiA  leng^  is 


adapted  to  the  iron  pipe,  hj  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  by  idudi 
the  gas  is  conveyed  to  a  pneomatic  trough,  and  coDect«d  in  glan 
jars  filled  with  water,  as  in  the  former  experiment  j  or,  as  this  jnooen 
affords  consideratde  qoantilies  of  oxygen,  the  gas  is  more  genenllj 
conducted  into  the  inferior  cylinder  or  dmm  of  a  copper  gaa  holdv 
c,  fait  of  water.  The  water  does  not  flow  oat  by  the  recorred  tabe 
which  forms  the  lower  opening,  bnt  is  retained  in  the  vessel  by  tiie 
pressore  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  Borface  of  the  water  in  that  tabc^ 
as  water  is  retained  in  a  bird's  drinking-glass.  But  when  the  tin 
tube  is  introduced  into  the  gas-holder  by  ttiis  opening,  water  eBevpa 
by  it,  in  proportion  as  gas  is  thrown  into  the  cylindv  and  liaee  ia 
bubbles  to  Uie  top.  The  progress  of  filling  the  gas-holder  naj  be 
observed  by  the  glass  gaoge-tobe  ff,  which  is  open  at  both  eod^  and 
connected  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so  tiiat  the  water 
stands  at  the  same  height  in  the  tube  as  in  the  cylinder.  Convenient 
dimensions  for  the  cylinder  itself  are  16  inches  in  height  by  12  in 
diameter;  to  fill  which  a  charge  of  three  pounds  of  manganese  may 
be  used.  The  gauge-tube  is  so  apt  to  be  broken,  or  to  occasMm 
leakage  at  its  junctions  with  the  cyhnder,  when  the  lalta  ia  la^ 
and  unwieldy,  that  it  is  generally  better  to  &aego  the  advantage  it 
offers,  and  dispense  with  this  addition  to  the  gas-holder.  When  i^ 
plied  to  a  small  gaB-h<dderf  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  oonvrateatlf 


adapted  to  thft  opening  of  the  cylindar,  by  means  of  perforated  corks, 
which  are  afterwards  covered  by  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  lead 
with  a  dicing  oiL 

After  the  cylinder  is  filled,  the  lower  opening  by  which  the  gas 
waa  admitted  is  closed  by  a  good  cork,  or  by  a  brass  cap  made  to 
screw  orer  it.  The  superior  cylinder  is  an  open  wat«r  trough,  con- 
nected with  tlie  inferior  cylinder  by  two  tubes  provided  with  atop- 
cooks,  m  and  «,  one  of  which,  m,  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of  that 
vessel,  and  conv^a  water  from  the  superior  cylinder,  while  the  other 
FiQ.  St.  tube,  n,  terminates  at  the  top  of  the  inferior  cylinder,  and 
affords  a  pass^e  by  which  the  gas  can  escape  from  it, 
when  water  is  allowed  to  descend  by  the  other  tube.  The 
\  tube  and  perforation  of  the  stopcock  of  m  should  be  con- 
sideiably  wider  than  «.  A  jar  a  is  filled  with  gas  by 
'  invertiiig  it  foil  of  water  in  the  superior  cylinder,  over  the 
I  opening  of  «,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure,  and  allowing  the 
,  "  gas  to  Bscend  from  the  inferior  q'liuder.  Gas  may  Uke- 
e  be  obtwned  by  the  stopcock  I  (fig.  94),  water  being  allowed  to 
enter  by  m  at  the  same  time. 

Oxygen  may  likewise  be  disengt^  from  oxide  of  manganese  in  a 
flask  w  retort,  by  meuis  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  but  tlis  is  not  a  process  to  be  recommended.  When  the 
qufiotity  of  o^gen  required  is  not  very  large,  it  is  better  to  have 
lecourse  to  chlorate  of  potash,  which  has  also  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  perfectly  pure  gas. 

8.  A  well-cleansed  Florence  oil  flask,  the  edges  of  the  month  of 
which  have  been  heated  and  turned  over  so  as  to  form  a  lip,  with  a 
bent  glass  tube  and  perforated  cork  fitted  to  it  (fig.  96),  forms  a  con- 
venient retort  in  which  about  half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash  may 
be  heated  by  means  of  a  gas  flame  or  Argand  spirit  lamp.  The  salt 
melta,  although  it  contains  no  water,  and  when  nearly  red  hot  emits 
Fta.  9S.  abundance  of  ox^^engas. 

At  one  point  of  thedecom* 
position,  the  effervescence 
may  become  so  violent  as 
to  burst  the  flask,  eq>eci- 
ally  if  the  exit  tube  be 
narrow,  -unless  the  heat 
be  moderated.  The  chlo- 
rate of  potash  parts  with 
.  all  the  oxygen  it  pos- 
Besses,  which  amounts  to 
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39*2  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  leaves  a  white  hard  salt/ the  chloride 
of  potassium. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  preceding  prooesn  is  the 
high  temperature  required,  which  would  soften  a  retort  or  flask  of 
flint  glass.  It  was  discovered,  however,  hy  M.  Mitscheilich  thai 
chlorate  of  potash  is  decomposed  at  a  much  lower  temperature  what 
mixed  with  diy  powders,  upon  which  it  exercises  no  chemical  action, 
particularly  metallic  peroxides,  such  as  the  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
the  bkck  oxide  of  copper.  Nothing  can  answer  better  than  the 
binoxide  of  manganese,  after  being  made  anhydrous  by  a  short 
exposure  to  a  red  heat.  Two  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  powder, 
mixed  with  one  part  of  the  dried  oxide,  forms  a  useful  ''  oxygen 
mixture,'^  which  may  be  made  in  quantity  and  preserved  for  occa- 
sional use. 

From  an  atomic  statement  of  the  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash  it 
appears  that  one  equivalent  of  it  (122*5  parts)  contains  six  equivalents 
of  oxygen  (48  parts),  namely  five  eq.  in  the  chloric  acid  and  one  eq. 
in  the  potash,  the  whole  of  which  come  off,  leaving  one  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  potassium  (74*5  parts) : — 

60 
KQ. 

Half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash  should  yield  270  cubic  inches  or 
nearly  a  gallon  of  pure  oxygen  gas. 

4.  Another  process  for  oxygen  gas,  proposed  by  Mr.  Balmain, 
consists  in  heating  in  a  retort  8  parts  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  in 
powder,  with  4  parts  of  undiluted  sulphuric  acid :  the  gas  comes  off 
in  ft  continuous  stream,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains  behind  in  the  retort.  The  de- 
composition which  takes  place  is  explained  in  the  following  formula: — 
KO,  CTaOg  with  4  SO3,  give  KO,  SO3  with  CrjOa  8SO3  and  80. 

The  bichromate  of  potash  loses  one-half  of  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  chromic  add,  or  about  16  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  one  ounce  of 
salt  yielding  about  200  cubic  inches  of  gas. 

Properties. — Oxygen  gas  is  colourless^  and  destitute  of  odour  and 
taste.  It  is  heavier  than  air  in  the  ratio  of  1 105*6  to  1000,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  careful  determination,  that  of  M.  Begnault.^ 

At  the  temperature  of  60^,  and  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches, 

*  AmuJes  de  Cbimie,  &c.,  1845,  Se.  ser.  t.  xiy.  p.  211.  The  mean  of  three  urd^migi 
previously  made  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Boussingatilt,  was  11057  (ibid.  t.  Tiii.  p.  201). 
Baron  Wrede  found  1105*2.  At  a  much  earlier  period  T.  de  Saossun  obtained 
Kcguault's  nnmber,  1105*6.    These  coincidences  in  the  resolts  of  independent  obscrvfn 
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100  eabic  inches  of  oxygsa  gas  weigh  84*^19  grains  (RegOatQt). 
One  cubic  inch^  therefore,  weighs  0*3419  gr.^  or  abont  ^  of  a  grain. 
It  has  never  been  liquefied  by  cold  or  pressure. 

Oxygen  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  that  when  agitated  ini 
contact  with  that  fluid  no  peroq>tible  diminution  of  its  volume  takes 
place.  But  when  water  is  previously  deprived  of  air  by  boiling;  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  dose  vessel,  100  cubic  inches  of  it  dissolve  3^ 
cubic  inches  of  this  gas. 

If  a  lighted  wax  taper  attached  to  a  copper  wire  be  blown  out,  and 
dipped  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  while  the  wick  remains  red  hot, 
it  instantly  rekindles  with  a  sl^ht  explosion,  and  bums  with  great 
brilliancy.    If  soon  withdrawn  and  blown  out,  it  may  be  revived 
again  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  experiment  be  repeated  several 
times  in  the  same  gas.    Lighted  tinder  bums  with  flame  in  oxygen, 
and  red'-hot  charcoal  with  brilliant  sdntilhtions,     Buifning  sulphur 
introduced  into  this  gas  in  a  little  hemispherical  cup  of  iron-^plate 
with  a  wire  attached  to  it,  bums  with  an  azure  blue  flame  of  con- 
siderable intensity.    Phosphorus  introduced  into  oxygen  in  the  same 
manuer,  bums  with  a  dazzling  light  of  the  greatest  splendour, 
particulady  ^fter  the  phosphorus  boils  and  rises  through  the  gas  in 
vapour.    Indeed,  all  bodies  which  bum  in  air,-  bom  with  increased 
vivacity  in  oxygen  gas.    Even  iron  wire  may  be  burned  in  this  gas. 
For  tUs  purpose  thin  harpsichord  wire  should  be  coiled  about  a 
cylindrical  rod  into  a  spiral  form.    The  rod  being  withdrawn,  apiece 
of  thread  must  be  twisted  about  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  dipped  into 
melted  sulphur ;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  to  be  fixed  into  a  cork, 
so  that  the  spiral  may  hang  vertically.    The  sulphured  end  is  then  t6 
be  lighted,  and  the  wire  suspended  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  open  at  the 
bottom,  such  as  that  represented  in  fig.  95,  page  295,  supported 
upon  an  earthenware  plate.    The  wire  is  kindled  by  the  sulphur,  and 
bums  with  an  intense  white  light,  throwing  out  a  number  of  sparks, 
or  occasionally  allowing  a  globule  of  fused  oxide  to  fall;  while  the 
wire  itself  continues  to  fuse  and  bum  till  it  is  entirely  consumed,  or 
the  oxygen  is  exhausted.    The  experiment  forms  one  of  the  most 

i^pear  to  prove  Uiat  a  dote  approzimatioii  has  been  made  to  the  tnie  dentitj  of  this  gu  i 
an  important  datum.  The  earlier  determination  of  MM.  Dnbng  and  Bendina  waa 
1102*6  (ibid.  1820,  2e.  ser.  t.  xr.  p.  886).  Aeooirding  to  M.Regnanlt  the  weight  of  1000 
QobiQ  eentimeten  (1  liter)  of  oxygen  gae,  at  82^  F.,  barometer  20.92  inches  (760  milli^ 
meters),  isl'4298  grsmme.  Henoe,  1000  e.  c.  being  eqoal  to  61'028  English  c.  inches,  and 
1  gramme  to  15*4440  Engliah  gnins,  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  at  the  spedSed 
temperature  and  pressure,  weigh  86*1890  grains.  Cslculating  with  Begnaolt's  coefficient 
for  the  expansion  of  air  (page  12),  1  volame  of  oxygen  will  become  1*06701  ?obmi0» 
at  60°,  and  iOO  aubis  indtta  of  osygen  win  wdc^  84.1898  gnin*  li  tW  tenqpcntiiie. 
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beaoiafiil  and  brilliant  in  chemirtry;  The  globules  of  foiled  oxide  are 
of  so  devoted  a  temperatare,  that  they  remain  red*hotfor  some  time 
nnder  the  surface  of  water,  and  fuse  deeply  into  the  sobstanoe  of  the 
stoneware  pkte  upon  which  they  falL 

Oxygen  gas  is  respirable,  and  indeed  is  constantly  taken  into  the 
lungs  from  the  atmosphere  in  ordinary  respiration.  When  a  portiixi 
of  dark  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  is  agitated  with  this  gas^  the  colour 
becomes  of  a  fine  vermilion  red.  The  same  change  occors  in  tke 
blood  of  living  animals^  during  respiration^  from  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  gas^  which  is  required  to  maintain  the  animal  heat.  A  small 
animal^  also,  sucli  as  a  mouse  or  bird,  lives  four  or  five  tones  longer 
in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  than  it  will  in  an  equal  bulk  of  air.  But  the 
continued  respiration  of  this  gas  in  a  state  of  purity  is  injuiioQa  to 
animal  life.  A  rabbit  is  found  to  breathe  it  without  inconvenienoe 
for  some  timci  but  after  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration  are  much  quickened,  and  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment of  the  general  system  supervenes;  this  is  by  and  by  followed  by 
debility,  and  death  occurs  in  from  six  to  ten  hours.  The  blood  is 
found  to  be  highly  florid  in  the  veins  as  well  as  the  arteries,  and^ 
according  to  Broughton,  the  heart  continues  to  act  strongly  after  tho 
breathing  has  ceased. 

Oxygen  may  be  made  to  unite  with  all  the  other  elements  except 
fluorine,  and  f ocms  oandes,  while  the  process  of  uniting  with  oigrgen 
is  termed  oxidation.  With  the  same  element  osgrgen  often  unites  in 
several  proportions,  forming  a  series  of  oxides,  which  are  then  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  difierent  prefixes  enumerated  under 
Chemical  nomenclature  (page  118).  Many  of  its  compounds  are 
acid^t  particularly  those  which  contain  more  than  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  to  one  of  the  other  element^  and  compounds  of  this  nature 
are  those  which  it  most  readily  forms  with  tbe  non-metallic  elements : 
such  as  carbonic  add  with  carbon,  sulphurous  add  with  salphnr, 
phosphoric  add  with  phosphorus.  But  oxygen  unites  in  preference 
with  singb  equivalents  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  metallic  class  of 
dements,  and  forms  bodies  which  are  alkaline  or  have  the  chaiacter 
of  bases :  such  as  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  &c  A 
certain  number  of  its  compounds  are  ndther  add  nor  alkaline,  and 
are  therefore  called  neutral  bodies :  such  as  the  oxide  of  hydrogen  or 
water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  greater  number  of 
tiiese  neutral  oxides  are  also  protoxides. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  a  classification  of  the  dements 
oi^gen  does  not  stand  alone,  but  forms  one  of  a  small  natural  family 
dong  with  sidphvr^  sdenium^  and  tdhuimL    These  dements  also 
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fiirqi  add,  hmc,  and  nenbral  classes  of  oomiknmdsy  wiUi  the  nme 
bodies  as  oxygen  does,  of  which  the  solphnr  oompoondB  are  wdl 
known,  and  always  exhibit  a  wdl-marked  analogy  to  the  inaapnd- 
ing  oxides.  Oxygen-adds  nnite  with  axygBn-haaM,  and  fona 
^Bolnl  ubUs  :  ao  do  anj^pfanr-aflids  with  snlphnr-baaesi  sekniiim^acids 
with  setenium-bases,  and  teUnrium-adds  with  tdlnziimipbaaes. 

The  combinations  of  oxygen,  like  those  of  all  other  bodies,  are 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat«  This  lesnlt,  which  is  often 
orerlooked  in  other  combinations,  in  which  the  propoiiions  of  the 
bodies  nniting  and  the  properties  of  their  oompoond  lecdve  most 
attention,  assumes  an  nnnsnal  d^ree  of  importance  in  the  combina- 
tions of  oxygen.  The  economical  applications  of  the  light  and  heat 
ef olved  in  these  combinatioDs  are  of  the  highest  eonseqaence  and 
▼atne,  and  oxidation  alone,  of  all  chemical  actions,  is  ptactised,  notfisr 
the  value  of  the  products  it  affords,  and  indeed  without  reference  to 
them,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  inddental  phenomena  attending  it.  Of 
the  chemical  combinations,  too,  which  we  habituBlly  witness,  those  of 
oxygen  are  infinitely  the  most  frequent,  whidi  arises  ficom  its  constant 
presence  and  int^erence  as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere. 
HencQ,  when  a  body  combines  with  oxygen,  it  is  said  to  be  burned  i 
and  instead  of  undergoing  oxidation,  it  is  said  to  suffer  combustiam  ; 
and  a  body  which  can  combine  with  osgrgen  and  emit  heat  is  termed 
a  combustible.  Oxygen,  in  which  tiie  body  bions,  is  then  said  to 
support  combustion,  and  called  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

The  heat  evolved  in  combustion  is  definite,  and  can  be  measured. 
With  this  view  it  is  employed  to  mdt  ice,  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
water  from  82^  to  212^,  or  to  convert  water  into  steam,  and  its 
quantity  esthnated  by  the  extent  to  which  it  produces  these  effects. 
The  heat  firom  the  oxidation  of  a  combustible  body  is  thus  found 
to  be  as  constant  as  any  other  of  its  properties.  Despretz  obtained, 
by  such  experiments,  the  results  contained  in  the  following  table  :«^ 

HSAT  7B0H  COMBUSTION. 

1  pound  of  pun  dmooal lieaUftomSS^to  21S^,78poiiiidiof«ilflr« 

—  charooal  from  wood     ....  —  75  -. 

—  baked  wood —  86  — 

—  wood  eontainingdOper  cent,  of  water  — -  27  -— 
— .  Utominoua  ooal —  SO          — 

—  turf —  85to80-^ 

—  alcohol     .    •    I — -  67*5       — 

—  oliTe  oil,  wax,  ftc •—  90to95  — 

-—  ether —  80         — - 

—  hydrogen .  --  886*4*    — 
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The  qiiantity^of  heat  evolved  appears  to  he  ooimected  wiiJi  t^ 

proporticm  of  oxygen  consomed,  for  the  greater  the  weight  of  oxygen 

'  idth  whidh  a  pound  of  any  combustible  unites^  the  more  heat  is  pro- 

ducedi  The  following  results  indicate  that  the  heat  depends  exclusive^ 

•  upon  the  oxygen  consumed^  four  different  combustible^  in  consuming 
a  pound  of  oi^gen  affording  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat : — 

HEAT  OP  COMBUSnOl*. 

1  pound  of  otygen  with  hy^rog^  heats  from  32°  to  212°,  29|  poimcb  of  water. 
-«  With  charcoal  —  29'       -- 

-*-  with  alcohol  »-*  28        — 

^  witheiher  -^  28}      r- 

The  quantity  of  combustible  consumed  in  these  ea^riments  varied 
considerably,  but  the  oxygen  being  the  same,  the  heat  evolved  was 

*  nearly  the  same  also.    But  when  the  same  quantity  of  oi^gen  oon- 
.  verted  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid,  exactly  twice  as  much  heat 

Was  evolved,  according  to  Despretz,  as  in  the  former  experiments. 
The  superior  vivacity  of  the  combustion  of  these  and  other  bodies  in 
.  pure  oxygen,  compared  with  air,  depends  entirely  upon  the  rapidity 
.of  the  process,  and  the  larger  quantity  of  combustible  oxidated  in  a 
;given  time.  A  candle  bums  with  more  light  and  heat  in  oxygen 
:than  in  air,  but  it  consumes  proportionally  faster. 

Oxidation  is  often  a  very  alow  process,  and  imperceptible  in  itd 
progress — as  in  the  rusting  of  iron  and  tarnishing  of  lead  exposed  tb 
the  atmosphere.  The  heat  beiag  then  evolved  in  a  gradual  manner 
is  instantly  dissipated,  and  never  accumulates.  But  when  the  oxide 
formed  is  the  same,  the  nature  of  the  change  effected  is  in  no  way 
altered  by  its  slowness*  Iron  oxidates  rapidly  when  introduced  in  a 
.state  of  ignition  into  oxygen  gas,  and  lead,  in  the  form  of  the  lead 
pyrophoruB,  which  contains  that  metal  in  a  high  state  of  division, 
.takes  fire  spontaneously  and  bums  in  the  air ;  drcumstanoes  then 
{avouring  the  rapid  progress  of  oxidation. 

Oxidation  may  also  go  on  with  a  d^ree  of  rapidity  sufficient  to 
occasion  a  sensible  evolution  of  heat,  but  without  flame  and  open 
.combustion^  The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  spirituous  liquors  in 
becoming  acetic  acid,  and  by  many  other  oi^anic  substances,  is 
always  attended  with  the  production  of  beat.  The  smouldering  com- 
bustion of  iron  pyrites  and  some  other  metallic  ores  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  nature^  Most  bodies  which  bum  with 
flame  also  admit  of  being  oxidated  at  a  temperature  short  of  redness, 
and  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  low  combustion.  Thus,  tallow 
thrown  upon  an  iron  plate  not  viedbly  red  hot,  melts  and  undergoes 
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oxidation,  diffiisuig  a  pafe  lunlkint.  flame,  oidyvisibk  in  the  dark 
(Dr.  C.  Jj3.!  Williams).    If  the  tallow  be  heated  iii  a  little  otip  with, 
a  wire  Attached,  till  it  bdils  and  catches  &rt,  and  the  flame  then* 
be  blown  ont,  the  hot  tallow  will  stillcontihue  in  s^  state  of  low  coin-' 
bustion,  of  which.the  flame  may  not  be  visible,  but  which  is  sufficient; 
to  cause  the  renewal  of  the  high  combustion,  if  the  cup  is  immediately.' 
introduced  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas.    A  candle  newly  blown  out:  is. 
sometimes  rekindled  in  oxygen, .  although  no  point  of  the  wick : 
remains  viaiUyored,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  this  low  combustion.  • 
When  a  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire,  or  a  piece  of  plantinum  foil;  is; 
first  heated  to  redness,  and  then  held  over  a  vessel,  containing,  ether 
or  hot  alcohol,  the  vapours  of  these  substances,  mixed  with  the  air, 
oxidate  upon  the  hot  metallic  surface,  and  may  sustain  the  vessel  at  a. 
red  heat  for  a  long  time,  without  the  occurrence  of  combustion  with 
flame.    The  product,  however,  of  the  low  combustion  of  these  bodies 
is  peculiar,  as  is  obvious  from  its  pungent  odour. 

Combustion  in  air. — The  affinity  for  oxygen  of  all  ordinary  com- 
bustibles is  greatiy  promoted  by  heating  them,  and  is  indeed  rarely 
developed  at  all  except  at  a  high  temperature.  Hence,  to  determine 
the  commencement  of  combustion,  it  is  commonly  necessary  that  the 
combustible  be  heated  to  a  certain  point.  But  the  degree  of  heat, 
necessary  to  inflame  the  combustible  is  in  general  greatiy  inferior  to 
what  is  evolved  during  the  progress  of  the  combustion,  so  that  a 
combustible,  once  inflamed,  maintains  itself  sufficientiy  hot  to  con- 
tinue burning  till  it  is  entirely  consumed.  Here  the  difiierence  may 
^be  observed  between  combustion  and  simple  ignition.  A. brick 
heated  till  it  be  red-hot  in  a  furnace,  and  taken  out,  exhibits  ignition, 
but  has  no  means  within  itself  of  sustaining  a  high  temperature,  and 
soon  loses  the  h^t  which  it  had  acquired  in  the  fire,  and  on  cooling- 
is  found  unchanged. 

The  oxidable  constituents  of  wood,  coal,  oils,  taOow,  wax,  and 
all  the  ordinary  combustibles,  are  the  same,  namdy;  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  which  in  combining  with  oxygen,  at  a  high  tempera- 
tore,  always  produce  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  volatile  bodies,  which 
disappear,  forming  part  of  the  aerial  column  that  rises  firom  the 
burning  body.  The  constant  removal  of  the  product  of  oxidation, 
thus  effected  by  its  volatility,  greatiy  &vours  the  progress  of  com- 
bustion in  such  bodies,  by  permitting  the  firee  access  of  air  to  the 
unconsumed  combustible.  The  interference  of  air  in  combustion 
is  obvious  firom  the  facility  with  which  a  fire  is  checked  or  extinguished 
when  the  supply  of  air  is  lessened  or  withhdd,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
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and  animated  when  the  supply  of  air  is  tnereased  by  blowing 
up  the  fire.  For  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being  consumed  in  combining 
with  the  combustible,  a  constant  renewal  of  it  is  necessary.  Bence, 
if  a  lighted  taper,  floated  by  a  cork  upon  water,  be  covered  with  a 
bell  jar  haying  an  opening  at  top,  such  as  that  in  which  the  iron-wire 
was  burned,  the  t^per  will  bum  for  a  short  time  without  change,  then 
mote  and  moie  fedly,  in  proportion  as  the  bi^gen  is  exhausted,  and 
at  lastwill  expire.  The  air  remaining  in  the  jar  is  no  longer  suitable 
to  support  combustion,  and  a  second  lighted  taper  introduced  into  it 
by  the  opening  at  top  is  immediately  extinguished. 

In  combustion,  no  loss  whatever  of  ponderable  matter  occurs; 
nothing  is  annihilated.  The  matter  formed  may  always  be  collected 
without  difScnlty,  and  is  found  to  have  exactly  the  weight  of  the  oi^gen 
and  combustible  together  which  have  disappeared.  The  most  simple 
illustrations  of  this  £mA  are  obtained  in  the  combustion  of  those 
bodies  which  afford  a  solid  product.  Thus  when  two  grains  of  phos- 
phorus are  kindled  in  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  th^  are 
found  converted  after  combustion  into  a  quantity  of  white  powder 
(phosphoric  acid),  which  weighs  4^  grains,  or  the  phosphorus  ac- 
quires 2)-  grains ;  at  the  same  time  1^  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  disiqp- 
pear,'which  weigh  exactly  2j|-  grains.  In  the  same  way,  when  iron 
wire  is  burned  in  oi^gen,  the  weight  of  solid  oxide  produced  is 
found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  wire  originally  employed  added  to 
that  of  the  oxygen  gas  which  has  disiq^peared.  But  the  oxidation  of 
mercury  affords  a  more  complete  illustration  of  what  occurs  in  com- 
bustion. Exposed  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  vessel  fiUed  with  oxygen,  that  metal  is  converted  into  red 
scales  of  oxid^  possessing  the  additional  weight  of  a  certai9  volume 
of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared.  But  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  so 
produced  be  then  put  into  a  small  retort,  and  reconverted  by  a  red 
heat  into  oxygen  and  fluid  mercury,  the  quantity  of  oi^gen  emitted 
is  found  to  be  the  same  as  had  combined  with  the  mercury  in  the 
first  part  of  the  operation;  thus  proving  that  oxygen  is  really  present 
in  the  oxidized  body. 

The  e?olution  of  heat,  which  is  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of 
combustion,  still  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  been  referred 
to  the  loss  of  latwt  heat  by  the  combustible  and  oxygen,  when, 
from  the  condition  of  gas  or  liquid,  one  or  both  become  solid  after 
combustioa;  to  a  reduction  of  capacity  for  heat,  the  specific  heat  of 
the  product  being  supposed  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  bodieis  burned; 
and  to  a  discharge  of  the  electricities  belonging  to  the  different  bodies. 
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oecnRJng  in  ^  aot  of  combinalaoii.  Bat  tbe  first  two  l^pottMsra 
are  manifestlj  iiuafflcient,  and  the  last  is  purely  qiecaktiTe.  The  oto- 
hitioii  ot  heat  during  iatenw  chemioal  Bombinattpn,  such  as  oxidation, 
may  be  reoeired  at  present  as  an  nltimate  &ot ;  bat  if  we  chooee  to 
go  beyond  it,  we  most  nqipose  that  the  heat  exists  in  g  combined  and 
hdent  state  in  either  the  oxygen  or  combnstible,  or  in  both;  that, 
each  of  tbeae  bodiea  is  a  oomponnd  of  its  material  basis  with  heat, 
the  whole  or  a  definite  quantity  of  which  they  throw  off  on  combin- 
ing with  each  other.  Heat,  like  _  „ 
other  material  Babstances,  is  hoe 
supposed  not  to  evince  its  pe- 
culiar properties  while  in  s  state 
of  combiiution  witii  other  matter, 
bat  only  when  isohited  and  free. 
Una  new  gives  a  literal  character 
to  the  expressions — liberation, 
disengagement,  and  evolution  of 
beat  during  combustion.  The 
phenomenon,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  confined  to  oxida- 
tion, but  occurs  in  an  equal 
d^ree  in  combinations  without 
Ox^i;en,  and  indeed  to  a  greater 
(fr  less  extent  in  all  chemical 
oombinations  whatever. 

FiQ.  9B.  Fare  o^gcn  has  not  as 

yet  found  anyconsider^le 
application  in  the  arts. 
Bat  by  the  chemist  it  is 
^plied  to  support  com- 
bustion with  the  view  cX 
producing  intense  heat.  A 
jet  of  this  gas  &om  a  gas- 
holder (fig.  97),  Umnra 
upon  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
Ismp,  prodooes  a  blow< 
pipe  flam^  ot,  great  in- 
tensity, adequate  to  fa«e 
platinum.  Or,  if  coal- 
gas  be  conducted  to  tbe 
oxygen  jet  (fig.  88),  and 
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the  gases.'  kindled  as  thej  issue  together,  aftame  is  produced  of 
equally  high  temperature.  Where  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
lequifedj  as  in  this  application  of  it,  the  gas  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  oxide  of  manganese  in  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron  supported  over 
a  furnace,  like  the  retort  for  coal  gas.  The  calcined  oxide  does  not 
r^ain  its  oxygen  when  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  as  was  once 
supposed,  but  would  still  be  of  some  value  in  the  preparation  of 
cUorine. 

Ozone, — ^When  electric  sparks  are  taken  through  perfectly  dry 
oxygen,  a  small  portion  of  the  gas  acquires  new  ptoperties,  according 
to  A.  de  la  Eive,  and  is  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  pass  into  an  alla- 
tropic  condition,  in  which  it  is  named  ozone  from  the  peculiar  odour 
it  possesses,  and  which  is  somewhat  metallic  in  character.  The  oxy- 
gen evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  water  in  the  voltameter 
(page  289)  has  the  same  odour.  But  the  most  ready  mode  of  pro- 
ducing it  is  to  place  a  few  sticks  of  phosphorus  in  a  quart  bottle 
containing  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  it.  While  the  sticks  of 
phosphorus  imdergo  the  low  combustion  and  are  luminous,  produc- 
ing fumes  of  phosphorous  acid  and  absorbing  much  oxygen,  they 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  ozone  in  the  air  of  the  bottle  in  a 
manner  not  at  present  understood. 

This  substance  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  air 
impregnated  with  it  acts  very  much  as  if  a  trace  of  chlorine  gas  were 
present,  which  ozone  appears  to  resemble.  In  osonized  air,  paper 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  immediately 
becomes  brown  from  the  liberation  of  iodine ;  also  paper  containing 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  soon  becomes  brown  or  black, 
from  the  formation  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  The  same  air  made 
to  stream  through  a  solution  of  the  yellow-ferrocyauide  of  potassium 
converts  it  into  the  red  ferricyanide.  Ozone  appears  to  be  a  gas  not 
sensibly  dissolved  by  water.  It  is  destroyed  by  a  heat  of  140®,  by 
contact  with  olefiant  g^,  and  such  other  hydrocarbons  as  combine 
with  chlorine,  by  phosphorus,  or  reduced  sQver.  In  the  latter  case 
nothing  appears  except  oxide  of  silver.  It  passes,  I  find,  through 
dry  and  porous  stoneware,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  merely  an 
dectrical  grouping  of  gaseous  molecules.  Professor  Schonbein,  who 
named  this  substance,  and  has  made  it  the  object  of  many  investij^ 
tions,  considers  it  to  be  a  volatile  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
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HYDSOOEN. 


EquivdUent  \,  as  the  basis  of  the  Hydrogen  Scale,  or  12.5  {oxy^ 
ffens=iOO);  symbol  H;  demity  69.26  {air  1000);  combining 
measure   \    \    \  [two  volumes.) 

Hydrogen  gas^  which  was  long  confounded  with  other  inflammable 
airs^  was  first  correctly  described  by  Cavendish^  in  1 766.  It  does 
not  exist  uncombined  in  nature ;  at  least  the  atmosphere  does  not 
contain  any  appreciable  proportion  of  hydrogen.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  water,  and  enters  into  nearly  every  (NTjganic  substance. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  v^^p,  water,  and  ytwam^  I  give  rise  to, 
and  refers  to  its  forming  water  when  oxidated. 

Preparation. — This  element,  although  resembling  oxygen  in 
beinga  gas,  appears  to  be  more  analogous  to  a  metal  in  its  relations 
to  other  elements.  By  heating  oxide  of  mercury,  it  is  resolved  into 
oxygen  and  mercury;  and  several  other  metallic  oxides, such  as  those 
of  silver  and  gold,  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  decomposition.  But 
some  others  are  deprived  of  only  a  portion  of  their  oxygen  by  the 
most  intense  heat,  such  as  binoxide  of  manganese;  and  many,  such 
as  the  protoxide  of  lead,  are  not  decomposed  at  all  by  simple  caLciDa- 
tion.  By  igniting  the  latter  oxide,  however,  mixed  with  charcoal,  its 
oxygen  goes  off  in  combmation  with  carbon,  as  carbonic  oxide,  and 
the  lead  is  left.  The  oxide  of  hydrogen  or  water  is  similarly  affected. 
Potassium  and  sodium  brought  into  contact  with  it,  at  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  air,  combine  with  its  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  the 
oxides  potash  and  soda;  and  hydrogen  is  consequently  liberated. 

Iron  and  many  other  metals  decompose  water,  and  become  oxides, 
at  a  red  heat.  Hence,  hydrogen  gas  is  sometimes  procured  by  trans- 
mitting steam  through  an  iron  tube  filled  with  iron  turnings,  placed 
across  a  furnace  and  heated  red-hot  (fig.  96). 

Fio.  96. 
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The  vapour  is  obtained  by  boiling  water  in  the  small  retort  a,  and 
the  gas  produced  by  its  decomposition  collected  in  the  usual  manner 
at  the  pneumatic  trough.  But  it  is  necesssry  to  have  a  flask  b  be- 
tween the  iron  tube  and  the  trough^  to  prevent  an  accident  from  the 
water  of  the  trough  finding  access  to  the  red  hot  tube^  in  the  event 
of  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  a. 

Some  other  compounds  of  hydrogen  are  decomposed  more  easily 
than  water,  by  iron  and  zinc.  The  chloride  of  hydrogen  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  decomposed  by  these  metals,  and  evolves  hydrogen  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  But  this  gas  is  more  generally 
obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  into  oil  of  vitriol  or  the 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  The  hydrogen  is  then  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  proportion  of  water  intimately  united  with  the  add,  as  illustrated 
in  the  following  diagram,  zinc  being  used,  and  the  quantities  ex- 
pressed:— 

Before  decomposition.  After  deoomposHioo. 


49  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
sulphate    of 


Hydrogen.    .     1     1       Hydrogen. 

«,**^««v^    ^s.    Oxygen     .    .     8      ^ 
water    .  .  .  (Sulphuric acid  40      .\. 
82.52  zinc  ...  .    Zinc    .  •   .   .  32.52 _::^80.52  Sulphate  of 

oxide  of  zinc. 

81.52  81.52  81.52 

Or  by  symbols : — 

H  0  +  S  O3  and  Zn  =  Zn  0-f  S  O3,  and  H. 

The  zinc  dissolves  in  the  acid  with  effervescence,  from  the  escape  of 
hydrogen  gas.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  products  after  decompo- 
sition, mentioned  in  the  last  column,  hydrogen  and  sulphate  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  are  similar  to  those  before  dec6mposition,  in  the  first  column, 
zinc  and  sulphate  of  water ;  and  that  the  change  occurring  is  simply 
the  substitution  of  zinc  for  hydrogen  in  the  sulphate  of  water.  The 
large  quantity  of  water  used  with  the  acid  is  useful  to  dissolve  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  formed. 

Zinc  is  generally  preferred  to  iron,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen, 
and  is  previously  granulated,  by  being  fused  in  a  stone-ware  crucible, 
and  poured  into  water ;  if  sheet  zinc  be  used,  which  is  better,  it  is  cut 
into  small  pieces.  The  common  glass  retort  may  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ment, or  a  gas-bottle,  such  as  the  half-pound  phial  (fig.  97),  with  a  cork 
having  two  perforations  fitted  with  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  descends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  is  terminated  externally  by  a  fiumel 
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Fio.  97.  foi*  mtrodudng  the  add,  whilst  the 

other  is  the  exit  tube,  by  which  the  hy- 
drogen escapes.  With  an  ounce  or  two 
of  zinc  in  it,  the  bottle  is  two-thirds 
filled  with  water,  and  the  undiluted 
acid  added  from  time  to  time  by  the 
funnel,  so  as  to  sustain  a  continued 
effervescence.  No  gas  escapes  by  the 
funnel  tube,  as  its  extremity  within  the 
bottle  is  always  covered  by  the  fluid. 

\To  produce  large  quantities,  a  half- 
gallon  stone- ware  jar  may  be  mounted 
as  a  gas  bottle,  with  a  flexible  metallic 
pipe  fitted  to  the  cork  as  the  exit  tube.  This  gas  may  be  collected, 
like  oxygen,  either  in  jars  over  the  pneumatic  trough,  or  in  the  gas- 
holder. The  first  jar  or  two  filled  will  contain  the  air  of  the  gas- 
bottle,  and  therefore  must  not  be  considered  as  pure  hydrogen.  One 
ounce  of  zinc  is  found  to  cause  the  evolution  of  616  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

Properties. — Hydrogen  gas  thus  prepared  is  not  absolutely  pure, 
but  contains  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add, 
which  may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  gas  with  lime-water  or  caus- 
tic alkali.  It  has  also  a  particular  odour,  which  is  not  essential  to 
hydrogen,  as  the  gas  evolved  from  the  am^gam  of  sodium,  acted  on 
by  pure  water  without  add,  is  perfectly  inodorous.  An  oily  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
odour,  may  be  separated  in  a  sensible  quantity  from  the  gas  prepared 
by  iron,  by  transmitting  it  through  alcohol.  Of  the  pure  gas,  water 
does  not  dissolve  more  than  1^  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.  Hydrogen  has 
never  been  liquefied  by  cold  or  pressure. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  in  nature,  being  sixteen  times 
lighter  than  oxygen,  and  14.4  times  lighter  than  air;  100  cubic  inches 
of  it  weigh  only  2.14  grains.  Soap-bubbles  blown  with  this  gaa 
ascend  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  used,  as  is  well  known,  to  inflate 
balloons,  which  begin  to  rise  when  the  weight  of  the  stuff  of  which 
they  are  made  and  the  hydrogen  together,  are  less  than  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  air.  A  light  bag  is  prepared  for  making  this 
experiment  in  the  chamber,  by  distending  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  crop  of  the  turkey,  which  may  weigh  S5  or  86  grains,  and  when 
filled  with  hydrogen,  about  5  grains  more,  or  41  grains ;  the  same 
bulk  of  air,  however,  would  weigh  50  or  51  grains ;  so  that  the  little 
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balloon  when  filled  with  hydrogen  has  a  buoyant  power  of  9  or  10 
grains.  Larger  bags  are  prepared  for  the  same  purpose^  of  gold- 
beaters' skin.  Sounds  produced  in  this  gas  were  found  by  Leslie  to 
be  extremely  feeble;  much  more  feeble^  indeed^  than  its  rarity  compared 
with  air  could  account  for.  Hydrogen  may  be  taken  into  the 
lungs  without  inconvenience^  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  air,  being  in  no  way  deleterious ;  but  it  does  not,  like  oxygen, 
aupport  respiration,  and  therefore  an  animal  placed  in  pure  hydro- 
gen  soon  dies  of  suffocation.  A  lighted  taper  is  extinguished  in 
the  same  gas. 

Hydrogen  is  eminently  combustible,  and  bums  when  kindled  in 
the  air  with  a  yeQow  flame  of  little  intensity,  which  moistens  a  dry 
glass  jar  held  over  it;  the  gas  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
in  burning,  and  producing  water.  If  before  being  kindled  the  gas 
is  first  mixed  with  enough  of  air  to  bum  it  completely,  or  with  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  its  volume,  and  then  kindled,  the  combus- 
tion of  the  whole  hydrogen  is  instantaneous  and  attended  with  explo- 
sion. With  pure  oxygen,  instead  of  air,  the  explosion  is  much  more 
violent,  particularly  when  the  gases  are  mixed  in  the  proportions  of 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  which  are  the  proper 
quantities  for  combination.  The  combustion  is  not  thus  propagated 
through  a  mixture  of  these  gases,  when  either  of  them  is  in  great 
Fio.  98.  excess.  The  sound  in  such  detonations  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  concussion  which  the  atmosphere 
receives  from  the  sudden  dilatation  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter, in  this  case  of  steam,  which  is  prodigiously  ex- 
panded from  the  heat  evolved  in  its  formation. 

A  musical  note  may  be  produced  by  means  of 
these  detonations,  when  they  are  made  to  succeed 
each  other  veiy  rapidly.  If  hydrogen  be  generated 
in  a  gas  bottle  (fig.  98),  and  kindled  as  it  escs^ies 
from  an  upright  glass  jet  having  a  small  aperture, 
the  gas  will  be  found  to  bum  tranquilly;  but  on 
holding  an  open  glass  tube  of  about  two  feet  in 
length  over  the  jet,  like  a  chinmey,  the  flame  will 
be  elongated  and  become  flickering.  A  succession  of  little  detona- 
tions is  produced,  from  the  gas  being  carried  up  and  mixing  with 
the  air  of  the  tube,  which  follow  each  other  so  quickly  as  to  produce 
a  continuoua  sound  or  musical  note. 

Several  circumstances  affect  the  combination  of  hydrogen  wiA 
oxygen,  which  are  important.    These  gases  may  be  mixed  together  in 
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a  glass  vessel^  and  preserved  for  auy  length  of  time  without  combin- 
ing.    But  combination  is  instantly  determined  by  flame^  by  passing 
the  electric  spark  through  the  mixture^  or  even  by  introducing  into 
it  a  glass  rod,  not  more  than  just  visibly  red-hot.  Hydrogen^  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  more  easily  inflammable  gases.     If  the  mixed  gases  be 
heated  in  a  vessel  contaming  a  quantity  of  pulverized  glass^  or  any 
sharp  powder,  they  begin  to  unite  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body 
in  a  gradual  manner  without  explosion^  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 660^.     The  presence  of  metals  disposes  them  to  unite  at  a  still 
lower  temperature ;  and  of  the  metals,  those  which  have  no  disposi- 
tion of  themselves  to  oxidate,  such  as  gold  and  platinum,  occasion 
this  slow  combustion  at  the  lowest  temperature.    In  1824,  Dobe- 
reiner  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  newly  prepared  spongy 
platinum  has  an  action  upon  hydrogen  mixed  with  oxygen,  indepen- 
dently of  its  temperature,  and  quickly  becomes  red-hot  when  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  is  thrown  upon  it  in  air,  combination  of  the  gases  being 
effected  by  their  contact  with  the  metal.     In  consequence  of  this 
ignition  of  the  platinum  the  hydrogen  itself  is  soon  inflamed,  as  it 
issues  from  the  jeL    An  instrument  depending  upon  this  action  of 
platinum  has  been  constructed  for  producing  an  instantaneous  light. 
Afterwards,  Mr.  Earaday  observed,  that  the  divided  state  of  the 
platinum,  although  favourable,  is  not  essential  to  this  action ;  and 
that  a  plate  of  that  metal,  if  its  surface  be  scrupulously  clean,  will 
cause  a  combination  of  the  gases,  accompanied  with  the  same  pheno- 
mena as  the  spongy  platinum.  This  action  of  platinum  is  manifested 
at  temperatures  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  in 
an  explosive  mixture  largely  diluted  with  air  or  hydrogen.     Spongy 
platinum,  made  into  pellets  with  a  little  pipe-clay,  and  dried,  when 
introduced  into  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  be  found  to 
cause  a  gradual  and  silent  combination  of  the  gases,  in  whatever 
proportions  they  are  mingled,  which  wiU  not  cease  till  one  of  them  is 
completely  exhausted.    The  theory  of  this  effect  of  platinum  is  very 
obscure.   It  belongs  to  a  class  of  actions  depending  upon  surface,  not 
confined  to  that  metal,  and  by  which  other  combustible  vaporous 
bodies  are  affected  besides  hydrogen. 

The  flame  of  hydrogen,  although  so  slightly  luminous,  is  intensely 
hot;  few  combinations  producing  so  high  a  temperature  as  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen.  In  the  oxi-hydrogen  blow-pipe^  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  are  brought  by  tubes  o  and  h  (fig.  99,  p.  310),  from 
different  gas-holders,  and  allowed  to  mix  immediately  before  they 
escape  by  the  same  orifice,  at  which  they  are  inflamed.  This  is  most 


safely  effected  I7  fixing  a 
jet  fw  the  (R^gea  within 
the  jet  t^  hydrogen  (fig. 
100),  so  that  the  oxygen 
is  intiodnced  into  t^ 
middle  of  the  flame  of 
hydrogen — a  constrnctioo 
first  [voposed  by  Mr. 
Maugham,  and  ada|ded 
to  the  use  of  coal-gu 
instead  of  hydrogen  by 
Mr.  Daniell.*  Each  1^ 
the  gBsea  may  be  more 
convenient^  contained  in 
a  BCpatatfl  air-tight  bag  of 


Madntosh  doth  ci^le  of  holding  from  4  to  0  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
and  provided  with  presa-boarda.  These  require  to  be  loaded  with 
two  or  three  661bs.,  when  in  use,  to  send  out  the  gas  with  suffi- 
Flo.  101.  cient  pressure.  At  this 

flame  the  most  refrac- 
tory  substances,  such 
as  pipe-clay,  silica  and 
platinuni,are  fused  with 
facility,  and  the  latter 
even  dissipated  in  the 
state  of  vi^ur.  The 
flame  itseLT,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  solid  matter,  is  scarcely  luminous,  bnt  any  of  the 
less  fusible  earths,  upon  which  it  is  thrown,— a  mass  of  quick-lime, 
for  instance  {a,  fig.  99), — is  heated  most  intensely,  and  diffuses  a 
light,   which,  for  whiteness  and  brilliancy,  may  be  compared  to 
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that  of  the  sun.  With  the  requisite  supply  of  the  gases^ 
this  light  may  be  sustained  for  hours^  care  being  taken  to 
move  the  mass  of  lime  slowly  before  the  flame^  so  that  the  same 
sar&oe  may  not  be  long  acted  upon;  for  the  high  irradiating 
power  of  the  line  is  soon  impaired^  it  is  supposed  from  a  slight 
agglutination  of  its  particles  occasioned  by  the  heat.  This  lights 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector^  was  found  to  be 
visible^  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  thrown^  at  a  distance  of 
69  miles^  in  one  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Drummoud^  when  using  it 
as  a  signal  light.  The  heating  effects  are  even  more  intense  when 
the  gases  are  forced  into  a  common  receptacle^  and  allowed  to  escape 
from  under  pressure^  but  there  is  the  greatest  risk  of  the  flame  pass- 
ing back  through  the  exit  tube  and  exploding  the  mixed  gases;  ah 
accident  which  would  expose  the  operator  to  the  greatest  danger. 
Mr.  Hemming's  apparatus^  however^  may  be  used  without  the  least 
apprehension.  A  common  bladder  is  used  to  hold  the  mixture/  and 
the  gas  before  reaching  the  jet^  at  which  it  is  burned^  is  made  to  pass 
through  his  safety  tube.  This  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  about  six 
inches  long  and  }ths  of  an  inch  wide^  Med  with  fine  brass  wire 
of  the  same  length,  which  is  tightly  wedged  by  forcibly  inserting  a 
pointed  rod  of  metal  into  the  centre  of  the  bundle.  The  conducting 
power  of  the  metallic  channels  through  which  the  gas  has  then  to 
pass  is  so  great  as  completely  to  intercept  the  passage  of  flame.  A 
similar  safety  tube  of  smaller  size  is  interposed  at  b,  in  fig.  99,  of  the 
first  arrangement. 

Hydrogen  is  capable  of  forming  two  compounds  with  oxygen, 
namely  water,  which  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 

The  most  important  of  the  present  applications  of  hydrogen  gas  is 
in  the  oxi-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  has  been  superseded,  as  a  material 
for  inflating  balloons,  by  coal  gas,  the  balloon  being  proportionally 
enlarged  to  compensate  for  the  less  buoyancy  of  the  latter  gas. 


PBOTOXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN. — WATER. 

Equivalent  9,  or  112.5  on  the  oxygen  scale ;  formula  H-hO^ 
or  H  O ;  density  1 ;  as  steam  622  fair  lOOQ) ;  combining 
measure  of  steam 


Mr.  Cavendish  first  demonstrated,  in  1781,  that  the  product  of 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  water.      He  burned 
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koown  qnantiiies  of  these  gases  in  a  dry  glass  vessel,  and  found  that 
water  was  fonned  in  quantity  exactly  eqnal  to  the  weights  of  the 
gases  which  disappeaied.  It  was  afterwards  established  by  Humboldt 
and  Gay-Lnssac,  that  the  gases  nnite  rigorously  in  the  proportion  of 
two  volmnes  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of  oxygen^  and  that  the 
water  ]^K>duoed  by  their  union  occupies,  while  it  remains  in  the  state 
ef  vaipour,  <€xac%  two  volmnes  (page  148).  The  proporti<m  of  the 
constitiients  of  wata  by  weight  was  determined  with  great  care  by 
Benelius  and  Dulong.  Their  method  was  to  transmit  dry  hydrogen 
gas  over  a  known  weight  of  the  Uack  oxide  of  copper,  contained  in 
a  gbas  tube,  and  heaited  to  redness  by  a  lamp.  The  gas  was  after- 
wards conveyed  through  another  weighed  tube  containing  the  hygro- 
metric  salt,  chloride  of  caldnm.  The  hydrogen  gas  in  passbg  over 
the  oxide  of  copper,  combines  wi A  its  oi^gen  and  fbtms  water, 
which  is  carried  forward  by  the  excess  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  absorbed 
in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  The  weight  of  this  water  being  as- 
certained,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  it  contains  is  determined  by 
ascertaining  the  loss  which  the  oxide  of  copper  has  sustained :  the 
difference  ia  the  hydrogen. 

The  apparatus  for  such  an  experiment  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
diagram  (fig.  102).  The  oxide  of  copper  to  be  reduced  is  contained 
in  F,  a  small  flask  of  hard  glass,  having  two  openings,  and  heated 
by  a  spirit  lamp.  This  flask  communicates  wUh  another,  G,  in- 
tended to  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  water  produced  in  the  experi- 
ment, which  is  followed  by  a  bent  tube  H,  containing  fragments  <tf 
pumice  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol,  intended  to  receive  the  last  portions. 
The  hydrc^en  gas  fat  this  purpose  must  be  very  pure,  and  thoroughly 
dry.  It  is  evdived  slowly  from  a  gas-bottle  A,  and  passes  throng  a 
second  bottle  B,  and  the  bent  tube  C,  both containmg  aconcentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  afterwards  the  bent  tube  D,  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  pumice :  and  lastly  through 
the  bent  tube  F,  containing  oil  of  vitriol  in  pumice,  proceeding  thence 
entirely  purified  into  F,  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen  gas  escaping  by/. 
Numerous  most  careful  experiments,  lately  executed  in  this  manner 
by  M.  Dumas,  prove  that  water  consists  exactly  by  weight  of — 

Oxygen      .  .    88-91  .    8 

Hydrogen  .        .        .    lli)9        .        .    1 


100*00  9 

The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  therefore  combined  exactly  in  the 


pioportioii  of  8  to  1,  as  appears  by  the  pniportaonB  of  the  lastcohimiu 
lliis  experiment  Berres  not  only  to  detamine  ngoronaly  the  composi- 
tion of  Tfttcr,  but  it  offers  aim  the  beat  method  of  ascertaining  the 
ccnnpoation  of  such  metallic  oxidea  as  are  de-oxidized  by  hydn^jen. 
Properties. — When  cooled  down  to  32^  wat«r  freezes,  if  in  a  state 
of  a^tation,  bnt  may  retain  the  liquid  condition  at  a  lower  tempen^ 
tore,  if  at  rest  (page  42) ;  the  ice,  however,  into  which  it  is  con- 
mted  canned  be  heated  above  32°  withont  melling.  Ice  is  Hgbtei 
than  water,  it«  specific  gravity  being  0.916;  and  one  of  the 
forma  (fig.  103)  of  its  ciystal  is  a  rhtRnboid,  very  nearly  nsembting 
Icehmdspaj. 


Water  is  ekstic  and  compressible,  yielding,  according  to  Oersted, 
58  milUonths  of  its  bulk  to  the  pressure  df  the  atmosphere,  and. 
Hie  air,  in  proportion  to  the  compresrisg  force  fbr  difierent  pres- 
sures. The  pecnliarities  of  its  expansion  by  heat,  while  liquid,  have 
already  been  folly  described  (page  9).  Under  a  barometric  pressure 
ti  80  inches,  it  boilB  at  212°,  bat  evaporates  at  all  inferior  tempera- 
tures. Tts  boiling  point  is  elevated  by  the  solution  of  salts  in  it, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  &om  these  solutions  is  not  con* 
stantly  212°,  aa  has  been  alleged,  but  that  of  the  last  strata  of  liquid 
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through  which  the  steam  has  passed.  When  mixed  with  air,  the 
vapour  of  water  has  a  tendency  to  condense^  it  is  said  in  vesicles, 
which  inclose  air ;  forming  in  this  condition  the  masses  of  douds, 
which  remain  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  lightness  of  the 
vesicles,  the  substance  of  mists  and  fogs,  and  "  vapour^'  generally, 
in  its  popular  meaning.  The  vesicles  may  be  observed  by  a  lens  of 
an  inch  focal  length,  over  the  dark  surface  of  hot  tea  or  coffee,  mixed 
with  an  occasional  solid  drop  which  contrasts  with  them.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  made  upon  the  mists  of  high  moun- 
tains, these  vesicles  generally  vary  in  size  from  the  l-4500th  to  the 
I -27  80th  of  an  inch,  but  are  occasionally  observed  as  large  as  a  pea. 
They  are  generally  condensed  by  their  collision  into  solid  drops,  and 
fall  as  rain ;  but  their  precipitation  in  that  form  is  much  retarded  in 
some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however, 
that  Prof.  J.  Forbes  and  several  other  eminent  meteorologists  dis- 
believe entirely  the  existence  of  vesicular  vapour. 

It  was  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Grove  that  the  vapour  of  water  is 
decomposed  to  a  smaU  but  sensible  extent  by  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature,  and  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases.  If  a  small  ball 
of  platinum,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  with  a  wire  attached  to  it, 
be  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  oxi-hydrogen  blow-pipe  to  bright 
whiteness,  and  till  it  b^ins  to  show  symptoms  of  fusion,  and  thai 
plunged  into  hot  water,  minute  bubbles  of  gas  rise  with  the  steam, 
which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrc^n.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  steam,  not  amounting  to  even  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  whole  produced  (it  is  supposed),  suffers  decomposition.  The 
occurrence  of  a  decomposition  in  such  circumstances,  which  is  un- 
questionable, appears  singular,  seeing  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
certainly  combine  at  the  same,  or  even  a  higher,  temperature  in  the 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  which  is  employed  to  heat  the  platinum  baU. 
The  combustion  in  the  blow-pipe  may,  indeed,  be  incomplete,  but 
this  is  unlikely,  for  I  find  that  when  the  mixed  gases  are  exploded 
in  a  glass  tube,  the  combustion  is  so  complete  that  certainly  not  one 
part  in  four  thousand,  if  any  portion  whatever,  escapes  combustion* 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  by  ignited 
platinum  is  not  an  exhibition  of  the  deoxidizing  action  of  light  rather 
than  the  effect  of  heat ;  the  blow-pipe  flame  itself  being  scarcdy 
visible,  while  the  decomposing  platinum,  although  necessarily  of  a 
lower  temperature,  is  highly  incandescent. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62^,  Bar.  30  inches,  weighs  in  air 
252.458  grains.    The  imperial  gallon  has  been  defined  to  contain 
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10  pounds  avoiidapoas  (70,000  grains)  of  distilled  water  at  that 
temperature  and  pressure.  Its  capacity  is  therefore  277.19  cubic 
inches.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  60^  is  1,  being  the  unit  to 
which  the  densities  of  all  other  liquids  and  solids  are  conveniently 
referred;  it  is  815  times  heavier  than  air  at  that  temperature. 

In  its  chemical  relations  water  is  eminently  a  neutral  body.  Its 
range  of  affinity  is  exceedingly  extensive,  water  forming  definite  com* 
pounds,  to  all  of  which  the  name  hydrate  is  applied,  with  both 
acids  and  alkalies,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts,  and  indeed 
with  most  bodies  containing  oxygen.  It  is  also  the  most  general  of 
all  solvents.  Gay-Lussac  has  observed  that  the  solution  of  a  salt  is 
uniformly  attended  with  the  production  of  cold,  whether  the  salt  be 
anhydrous  or  hydrated,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  a 
definite  hydrate  is  always  attended  with  heat :  a  circumstance  which 
indicates  an  essential  difierence  between  solution  and  chemical  com- 
bination.'^ Even  the  dilution  of  strong  solutions  of  some  salts,  such 
as  those  of  ammonia,  occasions  a  fall  of  temperature.  The  solvent 
power  of  water  for  most  bodies  increases  with  its  temperature.  Thus 
at  57^  water  dissolves  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  at  9i^  one- 
half,  at  181^  an  equal  weight,  and  at  212^  twice  its  weight  of  that 
salt.  Solutions  of  such  salts,  saturated  at  a  high  temperature, 
deposit  crystals  on  cooling.  But  the  crystallization  of  some  saturated 
solutions  is  often  suspended  for  a  time,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
afterwards  determined  by  slight  causes.  Thus,  if  two  pounds  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  soda  be  dissolved  in  one  pound  of  water,  with  the 
assistance  of  heat,  and  the  solution  be  filtered  while  hot  through 
paper,  to  remove  foreign  solid  particles,  and  then  set  aside  in  a  glass 
matrass,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  its  surface,  it  may  become  per- 
fectly cold  without  crystallization  occurring.  Violent  agitation  even 
may  not  cause  it  to  crystallize.  But  when  any  solid  body,  such  as 
the  point  of  a  glass  rod,  or  a  grain  of  salt,  is  introduced  into  the 
solution,  crystals  immediately  begin  to  form  about  the  solid  nucleus, 
and  shoot  out  in  all  directions  through  the  liquid.  The  solubility  of 
many  salts  of  soda  and  lime  does  not  increase  with  the  temperature, 
like  that  of  other  salts. 

Water  is  also  capable  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  air  and 
other  gases,  which  may  again  be  expelled  from  it  by  boiling  the 
water,  or  by  placing  it  in  vacuo.  Bain-water  generally  affords 
2i  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  air,  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen 

*  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  t.  Ixx.  p.  407.    See  alio  page  218  of  this  work. 
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gas  is  80  high  as  32  per  cent.^  and  in  water  from  freshly  melted  snow 
34.8  per  cent.,  according  to  the  observations  of  Gh^y-Lussac  and 
Humboldt,  while  the  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  does  not  exceed 
21  per  cent.  Bonssingault  finds  that  the  quantity  of  air  retained  by 
water,  at  an  altitude  of  6  or  8000  feet,  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its 
usual  proportion.  Hence  it  is  that  fishes  cannot  live  in  Alpine 
lakes,  the  air  contained  in  the  water  not  being  in  adequate  quan- 
tity for  their  respiration.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  absorba- 
bility of  different  gases  by  water  deprived  of  all  its  air  by  ebulr 
lition : — 

100  cubic  inches  of  water  at  60^  and  SO  Bar.,  absorb  of 


Dalton  and  Ueniy.         Snutore. 

Hydro  sulphuric 

add 

100  C.  I 

.     253 

Carbonic  acid 

100 

.     106 

Nitrous  oxide 

100 

.      76 

Olefiant  gas  . 

12.5      . 

.       15.3 

Oxygen 

3.7 

.      6.5 

Carbonic  oxide 

1.56     , 

.      6.2 

Nitrogen 

1.56     . 

.      4.1 

Hydrogen 

1.56     . 

.      4.6 

The  lesults  of  Saussure  are  probably  nearest  the  truth  for  hydros 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous  oxide,  but  for  the  other  gases  those  of 
Dalton  and  Henry  are  most  to  be  depended  on. 

Uses. — ^Bain  received  after  it  has  continued  to  fall  for  some  time 
may  be  taken  as  pure  water,  excepting  for  the  air  it  contains.  But 
after  once  touching  the  soil,  it  becomes  impregnated  with  various 
earthy  and  organic  matters,  from  which  it  can  only  be  completely 
purified  by  distillation.  A  copper  still  should  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, provided  with  a  copper  or  block  tin  worm,  which  is  not  used 
for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  as  traces  of  alcohol  remaining  in  the 
worm  and  becoming  acetic  add,  cause  the  formation  of  acetate  of  cop- 
per, which  would  be  washed  out  and  contaminate  the  distilled  wat^. 
The  use  of  white  lead  cement  about  the  joinings  of  the  worm  is  also 
to  be  avoided,  as  the  oxide  of  lead  is  readily  dissolved  by  distilled 
water.  The  first  portions  of  the  distilled  should  be  rejected,  as 
th^  often  contain  ammonia,  and  the  distillation  should  not  be  carried 
to  dryness. 

Water  employed  for  economical  purposes  is  generally  submitted  to 
a  more  simple  process,  that  of  filtration,  by  which  it  is  rendered  dear 
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and  tmnaparent  by  the  remoral  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  in 
it.  Such  foreign  matter  may  often  be  removed  in  a  considendile 
d^ree  by  subsidence,  on  which  account  it  ib  desirable  that  tlie  water 
should  stand  at  test  for  a  time,  before  beii^  filtered.  The  filtration 
of  liquids  generally  iq  effected,  on  the  small  scale,  by  allowing  them 
to  Sow  through  unsized  or  filter  paper,  and  that  of  water,  on  the 
Urge  scale,  by  passing  it  through  beds  of  sand.  The  sand  preferred 
for  that  purpose  is  not  fine,  but  gravelly,  and  crushed  cinders  or  fur< 
nace  clinkers  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Its  function,  as  that  ^so  of 
the  paper  in  the  chemisf  s  filter,  is  to  act  aa  a  support  for  the  finer 
particles  of  mud  or  precipitate  which  are  first  deposited  on  its  sur- 
face, uid  form  the  bed  that  really  filters  the  water.  When  the  mud 
accumulates  so  as  to  impede  the  action  of  the  sand  filter,  the  anr&ce 
of  the  sand  is  scraped,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  it  removed. 
Fro.  104. 


1 

H|\l^ 

■ 

I'sSfl 

1 

Fig.  104  is  a  section  of  the  water-filter,  as  it  is  usually  constructed 
for  public  works  in  Lancashire.  An  exearation  of  about  six 
feet  in  depth,  and  of  sufildent  extent,  is  lined  to  a  considerable 
thickness  with  well  puddled  clay,  to  make  it  watertight.  Upon 
the  clay  floor  is  laid  first  a  stratum  of  la^  stones,  then  a  stratum 
of  smaller  stones,  and,  finally,  a  bed  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  L  L. 
To  allow  the  air  to  escape  from  the  lower  beds,  small  upright  tubes, 
open  at  both  ends,  B  and  C,  are  inserted  in  these  beds,  and  nshtg 
above  the  suriBce  of  the  wat^  W  W.  The  filt«^  water  liters,  from 
the  lowest  bed,  into  a  laige  open  iron  cylinder  A,  the  lower  part  <A 
which  is  perforated  for  Uiat  purpose.  The  filtered  water  stands  at 
the  same  height  in  the  gauge  tube  D  as  in  A ;  this  height  is  observed 
by  means  of  a  float  balanced  by  a  weight  which  traverses  a  scale  of 
feet  and  inches  at  D. 
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Upward  filtration  through  a  bed  of  sand  is  sometimes  practised^  bat 
it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  filter  cannot  be  cleaned  in  the  manner 
indicated.  !Pilterii^  under  high  pressure^  and  with  great  rapidity^  has 
been  practised  in  a  very  compact  apparatus^  consisting  of  a  box^  not 
above  three  feet  square^  filled  with  sand.  This^ter,  which  becomes 
speedily  choked  with  the  mud  it  detains,  is  cleansed  by  suddenly 
reversing  the  direction  in  which  the  water  is  passing  through  the 
box^  which  occasions  a  shock  that  has  the  effect  of  loosening  the 
sand,  and  allowing  the  water  to  bring  away  the  mud.  The  action  of 
such  a  filter,  erected  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  was  fiavourabfy  re- 
ported on  by  M.  Arago*. 

Matter  actually  dissolved  in  water  is  not  affected  by  filtration.  No 
repetition  of  the  process  would  withdraw  the  salt  from  sea- water  and 
make  it  fresh.  Hence  the  impregnation  of  peaty  matter,  which  river 
water  generally  contains,  and  to  the  greatest  extent  in  summer,  when 
the  water  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  is  not  removed  by  filtering. 
Animal  charcoal  is  the  proper  substance  for  discolouring  liquids,  as 
it  withdraws  organic  colouring  matter,  even  when  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution. 

In  the  process  of  clarifying  liquors  by  dissolving  in  them  the  white 
of  egg  and  other  albuminous  fluids,  the  temperature  is  raised  so  as 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  which  thus  forms  a  delicate  net-work 
throughout  the  liquid,  and  is  afterwards  thrown  up  as  scum  in 
the  boiling,  carrying  all  the  foreign  matter  suspended  in  the  liquid 
along  with  it. 

Gelatine,  isinglaes,  or  other  "finings,''  added  to  wine  in  a  turbid 
state,  produce  a  precipitate  with  its  tannin,  which  carries  down  all 
suspended  matter;  and  on  the  settling  of  this  precipitate,  or  its 
separation  by  filtering,  the  wine  is  found  transparent. 

The  most  usual  earthy  impurities  in  water,  occasioning  its  hard- 
ness, are  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  are  precipitated  on  boiling  the  water, 
and  occasion  an  earthy  incrustation  of  the  boiler. 

So  &r  as  this  precipitation  is  due  to  carbonate  of  lime  it  may  be 
avoided  by  adding  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  to  the  water,  by  which 
the  lime  is  converted  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  becomes  soluble. 
Water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  also  softened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  lime-wai;er,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Clark.  Thames 
water  requires  for  this  purpose  the  addition  of  about  one-fourteenth 

*  Aimalet  de  Cjum.  et  de  Iliyt.  t.  Ixr.,  p.  428. 
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of  its  btt]k  of  lime-water.    This  action  of  lime-water  will  be  ex- 
plained under  carbonic  acid. 

When  waters  contain  iron^  they  are  termed  chalybeate :  this  metal 
is  most  frequently  in  the  state  of  carbonate  dissolved  in  carbonic 
acidi  and  rarely  in  a  proportion  exceeding  one  grain  in  a  pound  of 
water.  The  sulphurous  waters,  which  are  recognised  by  their  pe- 
euliar  odour,  and  by  blackening  silver  and  salts  of  lead,  contain 
hydrosulphuric  add  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  the  usual 
proportion  of  air  in  spring  water,  and  generally  no  oxygen.  Saline 
waters  for  the  most  part  contain  various  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  generally  common  salt.  Their  densily  is  always  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  pure  water.  Sea-water  contains  8^  per  cent. 
of  saline  matter,  and  has  a  density  1.0274.  Its  composition  is  in- 
teresting, as  the  sea  comes  to  be  the  grand  depository  of  all  the 
soluble  matter  of  the  globe.  A  minute  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
English  Channel,  executed  by  Mr.  Schweitzer,  is  subjoined  : — 

Sea-water  of  the  English  GSiannd.  -    Grains. 


Water 

Chloride  of  sodium 

potassium  . 

magnesium 

Bromide  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  magnesia   . 

lime  . 

Carbonate  of  lime 


964.74872 
27.05948 
0.76562 
8.66658 
0.02929 
2.29578 
1.40662 
0.08801 


1000.0000 
In  addition  to  those  constituents,  distinct  traces  of  iodine  and  of 
ammonia  were  detected.*  According  to  Professor  Forchammer,  the 
whole  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  water  from  different  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  varied  from  85.7  parts  (German  sea)  to  86.6  parts  (tropics) 
in  1000  parts  of  the  water,  l^he  relative  proportion  of  the  salts  in  the 
water  of  different  seas  varied  very  littlct 

BINOXIDE  OF  HTDKOOEN. 

Equivalent,  17,  or  212.5  on  Oxygen  Scale;  formula  H-f-20, 
or  HOj. 

The  second  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  a  liquid,  oon- 

*  Phil.  Mag.  8d  Series,  Vol.  x¥.  page  58. 

t  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1846,  page  90. 
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tainiiig  twice  as  mueh  oxygen  as  water,  and  is  a  body  possessed  of 
very  extraordinaiy  properties.  It  was  disooveied  by  Thenard,  in  1818, 
who  prepared  it  by  a  long  and  intricate  process. 

Preparation*  —The  formation  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  binoxide  of  barinm.  The 
latter  is  obtained  by  rftlmning  pme  nitrate  of  baryta  at  a  high  tem- 
peratore  in  a  porcelain  retort,  and  afterwards  exposing  the  earth 
baryta  or  protoxide  of  barinm,  which  is  left,  in  a  porcelain  tnbe 
heated  to  redness,  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  which  the  protoxide 
rapidly  absorbs,  becoming  binoxide.  Treated  with  a  little  water  the 
binoxide  of  barium  slakes  and  &l]s  to  powder,  forming  a  hydrate,  of 
which  the  formula  is  Ba  O^+H  0.  Dilute  adds  have  a  peculiar 
action  upon  this  hydrate,  which  will  be  easily  understood,  if  the 
binoxide  of  barium  is  represented  as  the  protoxide  united  with  an 
additional  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or  as  Ba  0 + O.  They  combine 
with  the  protoxide  of  barium,  forming  salts  of  baryta,  and  the  second 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  instead  of  being  liberated  in  consequence, 
unites  with  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  the  HO  of  the  preceding 
formula  giving  rise  to  HO+0  or  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  which 
dissolves  in  the  water.  Although  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  aban- 
don the  systematic  name  binoxide  of  hydrogen  for  this  compound, 
still  it  must  be  aHowed  that  the  properties  of  the  body,  as  well  as  its 
mode  of  preparation,  are  more  &vourabIe  to  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
combination  of  water  with  oxygen,  or  oxygenated  water,  as  it  was 
first  named  by  its  discoverer,  than  a  direct  combination  of  its  ele- 
ments. It  is  recommended  by  Thenard  to  dissolve  the  binoxide  of 
barium  in  hydrochloric  add  considerably  diluted  with  water,  and  to 
remove  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  add,  which  forms  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  baryta.  The  hydrochbrie  acid,  again  free  in  the  liquor,  is 
saturated  a  second  time  with  binoxide  of  barium,  and  predpitated ; 
and  after  several  repetitions  of  these  two  operations,  the  hydrochloric 
add  itsdf  is  removed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphate  of  silver, 
and  the  sulphuric  add  of  the  last  salt  by  solid  baryta.  Such  is  an  out- 
line of  the  process,  but  its  success  requires  attention  to  a  number 
of  minute  precautions,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Trait6  de 
Chemie  of  the  author  quoted^.  The  weak  solution  of  binoxide  of 
hydrogen,  whidi  this  process  affords,  maybe  ooncentiated  by  placing 
it  with  a  vessel  of  strong  sulphuric  add  under  the  reodver  of  an 
air-pump,  until  the  solution  attains  a  density  of  1.458,  when  the 

*  VoL  i.  page  479  of  the  6th  editknu 
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biuoxide  itself  begins  to  rise  in  vapour  without  change.     It  then 
contains  476  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 

M.  Pelouze  abridges  this  process  considerably  by  employing  hydro- 
fluoric acid  or  fluosilicic  acid^  in  place  of  hydrochloric  add^  to  de- 
compose the  binoxide  of  barium.  By  this  operation^  the  baryta 
separates  at  once  with  the  acid^  in  the  state  of  the  insoluble  fluoride 
of  barium^  and  nothing  remains  in  solution  but  the  binoxide  of 
hydrogen.  After  thus  decomposing  several  portions  of  binoxide  of 
barium  successively  in  the  same  liquor,  the  fluoride  of  barium  may 
be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
still  dilute,  be  concentrated  by  means  of  the  air-pump. 

Properties, — Binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  liquid  resem- 
bling water,  but  less  volatile,  having  a  metallic  taste,  and  instantly 
bleaching  litmus  and  other  organic  colouring  matters.  It  is  decom- 
posed with  extreme  facihty,  efiervescing  from  escape  of  oxygen  At  a 
temperature  of  59°,  and  when  suddenly  exposed  to  a  greater  heat, 
such  as  212°,  actually  exploding  from  the  rapid  evolution  of  that 
gas.  It  is  rendered  more  permanent  by  dilution  with  water,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  addition  of  the  stronger  acids,  while  alkalies 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  decomposition  of  this  body  are 
the  most  curious  facts  in  its  history.  Many  pure  metals  and  metallic 
oxides  occasion  its  instantaneous  resolution  into  water  and  oxygen 
gas,  by  simple  contact,  without  undergoing  any  change  themselves, 
affording  a  striking  illustration  of  catalysis  (page  288) ;  and  this 
decomposition  may  excite  an  intense  temperature,  the  glass  tube  in 
which  the  experiment  is  made  sometimes  becoming  red  hot.  Some 
protoxides  absorb  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  evolved, 
and  are  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation,  but  most  of  them  do 
not;  and  certain  oxides,  such  as  the  oxides  of  silver  and  gold,  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  their  own  oxygen  going  off  along  with 
that  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  of  these 
metaUic  oxides  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  heat  evolved,  for  oxide  of 
silver  is  reduced  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  binoxide  of  hydro- 
gen, although  the  decomposition  is  not  then  attended  with  a  sensible 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  metallic  oxides  which  are  decomposed  in 
this  remarkable  manner  are  originally  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
other  compounds,  and  not  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements, 
which,  in  fact,  exhibit  little  affinity  for  each  other.  In  this  general 
character  they  agree  with  binoxide  of  hydrogen  itself. 

Uses, — ^The  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  substance  which  it  is  ex 
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eeedingly  desirable  to  possess,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  in  bleach* 
ing,  and  for  other  purpose,  as  a  powerful  oxidating  agent.  .  But 
the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  the  process  for  preparing  this  com- 
pound  have  hitherto  prevented  any  application  of  it  in  the  arts,  ot 
even  its  occasional  use  as  a  chemical  re-agent. 


SECTION    III. 

NITBOOEN. 

Sjfn&yme,  azote.  Equiv.  14,  or  175  (0 as  100);  t^fmbol  N; 
den$itif  97X.S7 ;  combining  measure  |    |    |  . 

Dr.  Eatherford,  of  Edinburgh,  examined  the  air  which  remains 
after  the  respiration  of  an  animal,  and  found  that  after  being  washed 
with  lime-water,  which  removes  carbonic  acid,  it  was  incapable  of 
supporting  either  combustion  or  respiration.  He  concluded  that  it 
was  a  peculiar  gas.  Lavoisier  afterwards  discovered  that  this  gas 
exists  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  forming  indeed  4-5ths  of  that 
mixture,  and  gave  it  the  name  azote,  (from  a,  privative,  and  CW9  life), 
from  its  inability  to  support  respiration.  It  was  afterwards  named 
nitrogen  by  Chiqptal,  because  it  is  an  element  of  nitric  add.  Besides 
existing  in  air,  nitrogen  forms  a  constituent  of  most  animal  and  of 
many  vegetable  substances.  In  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments, nitrogen  appears  to  have  its  place  between  oxygen  and 
phosphorus  (page  178). 

Preparation. — ^Nitrogen  is  generally  procured  by  allowing  a  com*' 
bustible  body  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
air  confined  in  a  vessel.  For  that  purpose  a  little  metallic  or  porce- 
lain oup  may  be  floated,  by  means  of  a  cork,  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water-trouj^.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  are  then  introduced  into  the 
cup,  or  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  it,  and  being  kindled, 
a  tal}  beU  jar  is  held  over  the  cup,  with  its  lip  in  the  water.  The 
combustion  soon  tenninates,  and  the  water  of  the  trough  rises  in  the 
jar.  Alcohol  does  not  consume  the  oxygon  entirely,  a  small  porticm 
of  it  stiU  remaining  mingled  with  the  nitrogen;  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  produced  by  its  combustion.  Bi;^  the  com- 
bustion  of  phosphorus  exhausts  the  oxygen  completely,  and  leaves 
nitrogen  unmixed  with  any  oth»  gas. 

Nitrogen  may  be  likewise  conveniently  obtained  by  condueting 
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chlorine  gas  into  diluted  ammonia.  For  delicate  purposes  of  re* 
search  this  gas  is  best  prepared  by  carrying  air  through  a  tube  filled 
with  reduced  metallic  copper  in  a  pulverulent  {onxx,  and  heated  to 
redness^  by  which  the  oxygen  is  entirely  absorbed. 

Properties, — Nitrogen  gas  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  has  never 
been  liquefied^  and  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen.  It  is  a 
little  lighter  than  air,  which  posseses  the  mean  density  of  79.1 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  20.9  volumes  of  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  a 
singularly  inert  substance^  and  does  not  unite  directly  with  any  other 
single  element,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  under  the  influence  of  hght  or 
of  a  high  temperature,  unless,  perhaps,  oxygen  and  carbon.  A 
burning  taper  is  instantly  extinguished  in  this  gas,  and  an  animal 
soon  dies  in  it^  not  because  the  gas  is  injurious,  but  from  the  priva- 
tion of  oxygen^  which  is  required  in  the  respiration  of  animals. 
Nitrogen  appears  to  be  chiefly  useful  in  the  atmosphere,  as  a  diluent 
of  the  oxygen,  thereby  repressing  to  a  certain  degree  the  activity  of  com- 
bustion and  other  oxidating  processes.  Of  the  fixation  of  free  nitro- 
gen of  plants,  there  is  no  evidence.  When  heated  with  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen does  not  bum  like  hydrogen,  nor  undergo  oxidation.  But  nitrogen 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  oxygen  by  transmitting  several  hundred 
electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  these  gases  in  a  tube,  with 
water  ot  an  alkaU  present,  and  nitric  add  is  produced.  The  water 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air,  or  of  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrc^n  in  oxygen,  has  often  an  acid  reaction,  which  is  due 
to  a  trace  of  nitric  acid.  But  when  the  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  air 
in  excess,  so  as  to  prevent  great  elevation  of  temperature  during  the 
combustion,  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  does  not  take  place  (Eolbe). 
Nitric  add  is  also  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  a  variety  of  com- 
pounds containing  nitrogen.  Ammonia  mixed  with  air,  on  passing 
over  spongy  platinum  at  a  temperature  of  about  572^,  is  decomposed, 
and  the  nitrogen  it  contains  is  completely  converted  into  nitric  add, 
by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Cyanogen  and  air,  under 
similar  circumstances,  occasion  the  formation  of  nitric  and  carbonic 
adds^.  Nitric  acid  is  also  largely  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
organic  matters  during  putrefiaction  in  air,  when  an  alkali  or  lime  is 
present,  as  in  the  natural  nitre  soils  and  artificial  nitre  beds. 

A  suspidon  has  always  existed  that  nitrogen  may  be  a  compound 
body,  but  it  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose  it,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  its  elementary  character  is  equally  good  with  that  of  most 

*  KuUman,  Phil.  Mag.  8d  Series,  vol.  xiv.  page  157. 
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other  bodies  reputed  simple.  Before  considering  the  compounds  of 
mtrogen  with  oxygen,  we  may  notice  the  properties  of  atmospheric 
air,  which  is  regarded  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of  these  gases. 


THR  ATMOSPHBBE. 

According  to  the  new  and  most  careful  determination  of  the  weight  of 
air  by  M.  Begnault,  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air,  deprived  of 
aqueous  vapour  and  the  smallquantity  of  carbonic  additusually  contains, 
weigh  80.82926  grains,  at  60^  and  80  Bar.  Its  density  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure  is  estimated  at  1000,  and  is  conveniently 
assumed  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  densities  of  gaseous 
bodies,  as  water  is  for  solids  and  liquids.  Hence,  at  62^,  air  is  810 
times  lighter  than  water,  and  11,000  times  lighter  than  mercury. 
The  bulk  of  air  varies  with  its  temperature  and  the  pressure  affecting 
it,  according  to  the  same  laws  as  other  gases  (pages  1 2  and  76)*. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  is 
generally  estimated  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
of  80  inches  in  height,  which  is  about  15  pounds  on  the  square 
inch  of  surface,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  water  of  nearly 
84  feet  in  height.  The  oxygen  alone  is  equal  to  a  column  of  7.8 
feet  of  water  over  the  whole  earth's  surface,  from  which  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  immense  quantity  of  that  element,  and  how  small 
the  effect  must  be  of  the  oxidating  processes  observed  at  the  earth's 
surface  in  dinmushing  it.  If  the  atmosphere  were  of  uniform 
density,  its  height,  as  inferred  from  the  barometer,  would  be  11,000 

*  I.  WziOHT  OF  1  LiTiR  or  Oases,  at  O""  C,  Bar.  0.76  meter  (Regnanlt). 

Id  Onmmet. 

Atmotpheric  Air      ....        1*298187 

Nitrogen 


Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Carbonic  Add 


1.256167 
1.429802 
0.089578 
1.977414 


II.  Weiqht  or  100  Cubic  Inches  of  Gases  ;  Bar.  29.92  inches. 

At  Sl«  F.  At  00"  F. 

In  Grains.  In  Grains. 

Atmospheric  Air  82.58684    .        .    80^2926 


Nitrogen 

81.66020    . 

.     29.95260 

Oxygen 

86.18896    . 

.    84.18979 

Hydrogen 

2.16216    . 

2.04554 

Gsibonie  Add 

50.08856     . 

.    47.88972 

Here  the  French  liter  is  taken  at  61.028  English  cubic  inches;  the  grsmme  at 
15.4440  grains ;  and  the  volnme  of  air  and  the  other  gases,  at  60^  1*05701,  their 
Tdame  at  W  being  1. 
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limes  30  inches,  or  5.208  miles,  bat  the  density  of  air  being  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure  upon  it,  diminishes  with  its  elevation,  the 
superior  strata  being  always  more  rare  and  expanded  than  the  inferior 
strata  upon  which  they  press. 


DENSITY  OF  THE  ATUOSPHERE. 

Height  nbore  the  sea  in  miles. 

Volume. 

0 

1 

2.705 

2 

5.41            

4 

8115 

8 

10.82            .... 

.     16 

18.424 

.     32 

16-23 

64 

At  a  height  of  2*705  miles  (11,556  feet)  the  atmosphere  is  of  half 
density,  by  calculation,  or  1  volume  is  expanded  into  2,  and  the 
barometer  would  stand  at  15  inches ;  the  density  is  again  halved  for 
every  2*7  miles  additional  elevation.  From  calculations  founded  on 
the  phenomena  of  refraction,  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  extend, 
in  a  state  of  sensible  density,  to  a  height  of  nearly  45  miles.  It  is 
certainly  limited,  probably  from  the  expansibility  of  the  aerial  par- 
ticles having  a  natural  b'mit  (page  76).  The  atmospheric  pressure 
also  varies  at  the  same  place,  from  the  effect  of  winds  and  other 
causes,  which  are  not  fully  understood.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
barometer  as  a  weather  glass ;  for  wet  and  stormy  weather  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  (air  and 
calm  weather  by  its  rise. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatest  at  the  earth's 
surface,  and  has  been  observed  to  diminish  one  degree  for  every 
352  feet  of  ascent,  in  the  lower  strata.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  progressive  diminution  is  less  rapid  at  great  distances  from  the 
earth.  But  at  a  certain  height,  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation  is 
attained  even  in  the  warmest  ch'mates ;  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
which  rise  21,000  feet,  being  perpetually  covered  with  snow  under 
the  equator.  The  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  has  been 
fixed  at  15,207  feet  at  0°  latitude,  descends  progressively  in  higher 
latitudes,  being  3,818  feet  at  60^  and  only  1*016  feet  at  75''.  The 
decrease  of  temperature  with  elevation  in  the  atmosphere  is  ascribed 
to  two  causes.  1.  To  the  property  which  air  has  of  becoming 
cold  by  expansion,  which  arises  from  an  increase  of  its  latent  heat 
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with  rarefaction.  The  actual  temperature  of  the  different  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  is  indeed  bdieved  to  be  that  due  to  their  dilatation, 
supposing  that  they  had  all  the  same  original  temperature  and 
density  as  the  lowest  stratum.  2.  To  the  circumstance  that  the 
atmosphere  derives  its  heat  principally  from  contact  with  the  earth's 
surface.  The  sun's  rays  appear  to  suffer  little  absorption  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere ;  but  there  are  some  observations  on  the 
force  of  solar  radiation  which  are  not  easily  reconcfled  with  that  cir- 
cumstance. A  thermometer,  of  which  the  bulb  is  blackened,  rises 
a  certain  number  of  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  the  rise  is  decidedly  greater  on  high 
mountains  than  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  temperate,  or  even 
arctic  climates,  which  is  more  remarkable,  than  within  the  tropics. 
It  is  a  qnestion  how  solar  radiation  is  obstructed  in  the  hotter 
climates*, 

The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  has  been  found  by  Brewster  to  be  due 
to  light  that  has  suffered  polarization,  which  is  therefore  reflected 
Hght,  like  the  white  Ught  of  clouds.  The  air  of  die  atmosphere 
mnst  therefore  have  a  disposition  to  absorb  the  red  and  yeDow  solar 
rays,  and  to  reflect  the  blue  n^s.  At  great  heights,  the  blue  colour 
of  the  sky  was  observed  by  Theodore  de  Sanssure  to  become  deeper 
and  deeper,  being  mixed  with  black,  owing  to  the  absence  of  white 
reflecting  vapour  or  clouds.  The  red  and  golden  tints  of  clouds  appear 
to  be  connected  with  a  remarkable  property  of  steam  observed  by 
Professor  J.  Forbes.  A  light  seen  at  night  through  steam  issuii^ 
into  the  atmosphere  from  under  a  pressure  of  from  6  to  80  pounds 
on  the  inch,  is  found  to  appear  of  a  deep  orange  red  colour,  exactly 
as  if  observed  through  a  bottle  containing  nitrous  add  vapour.  The 
steam,  when  it  possesses  this  colour,  is  mixed  with  air,  and  on  the 
verge  of  condensation ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  golden  hues  of 
sunset  depend  upon  a  large  pr(^rtion  of  vapour  in  the  air,  and  are 
indeed  a  popular  prognostic  of  rain.t 

Winds. — ^The  movement  of  masses  of  air,  or  wind,  is  always  pro- 
duced by  inequality  of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  diffefent 
points  of  the  earth's  surfieK^,  or  in  different  regions  at  the  atmosphere 
of  equal  elevation.  The  primary  movement  is  always  an  ascending 
current,  the  heated  and  expanded  air  over  some  spot  rising  in  a  vw- 
tical  column.    Dense  and  colder  air  flows  towards  that  point,  pro^ 

•  DnieU's  Mfltooiologietl  Smyt,  Sdedik 

t  Phil.  Mag.  84  Series,  tqI.  liv.  ppt  121  wad  425,  and  vol.  zv.  pp.  25  nd  419. 
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(tuohig  the  horizontal  cunrent  which  is  remarked  by  an  observer  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Some  winds  are  of  a  very  limited  range^  and 
depend  upon  local  dreumstances ;  snch  are  the  sea  and  land  breeze 
experienced  upon  the  coasts  of  tropical  countries.  From  its  low 
oonducting  power^  the  surface  of  the  land  is  more  quickly  heated 
than  the  sea^  so  that  soon  after  sunrise  the  expanded  air  over  the 
fcnnar  b^ins  to  ascend^  and  is  replaced  by  colder  air  from  the  sea» 
fiMnning  the  sea  breeze^  But  after  sunset,  the  eaitVs  heat,  bemgless 
in  quaostityy  is  more  quickly  dissipated  by  radiation  than  that  of  the 
968;,  and  the  air  over  the  land  becomes  dense  and  flows  outwards, 
diflplaoing  the  air  over  the  sea,  and  producing  the  Isoid  breeze.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  inferior  currents  must  be  attended  by  a  superio:!^ 
current  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  that  the  air  in  these  winds  is 
carried  in  a  perpendicular  vortex  of  no  great  extent,  of  which  the 
motion  is  reversed  twice  every  twenty-»fDUf  hours.  A  grand  inove- 
meni  of  a  simikr  nature  is  produced  in  the  atmosphere^  from  the 
ki{^  temperature  of  the  equatorial  compared  with  the  polar  regions 
of  the  globe;  the  air  over  the  former  constantly  asoending,  and 
having  its  place  supplied  by  horizontal  currents  from  the  latter, 
within  the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  if  Uie  earth  were 
at  rest,  the  wind  would  constantly  Uow  at  ito  snr&ce,  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  upper  strata  ofth^ 
atmosphere.  But  the  earth,  accompanied  by  its  atmosphere,  makes  a 
diurnal  revolution  upon  its  axis,  in  which  any  point  on  its  surfi»oe  is 
always  passing  to  a  point  in  space  previously  to  theeast  of  il,  and  with  a 
velocity  pn^rtional  to  its  circle  of  latitude  on  the  globe;  a  velocity 
which  is  consequently  nothing  at  the  poles,  and  attains  its  nnbdmtim  at 
the  equator.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  lower  current  or  polar  stream, 
in  tending  to  the  equator,  is  donsta&tly  passing  over  parallels  of  latitude 
which  have  a  greater  degree  of  velocity  of  rotation  to  tiie  east,  than 
the  stream  itself >  which  comes  thus  to  bo  felt  as  a  resistance  from  the 
east;  and  instead  of  appearing  aa  a  wind  directly  from  the  north,  as 
it  really  ia,  this  stream  appears  as  awind  from  the  east,^with  aceriattt 
northerly  declination,  which  diminishes  as  tiie  strenn  approadies  the 
equator,  where  it  flows  directly  from  the  east,  constituting  th^  great 
trade-wind  which  constantly  Uows  across  the  Atlantic  and  Padfte 
Oceans  from  east  to  west  within  the  tropica.  Oar  keen  east  windi 
in  spring  have  a  low  temperature,  which  attesta  their  arctic  origin. 
The  upper  dr  equatorial  current  has  ita  cbune  idhdcd  by  sinnlar 
causes ;  starting  from  the  equator  it  has  a  greater  projectile  force  to 
the  east  Ihan  the  paraUek  of  latitude  over  which  it  has  to  ptos,  and 
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retaining  this  motion  towards  the  east  it  appears,  as  it  passes  over 
them,  a  west  wind  or  wind  from  the  west.  The  upper  current,  flow- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  trade-wind  below,  was  actually 
experienced  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak 
of  Teneriife,  and  has  been  indicated  at  various  times  by  the  transport 
of  volcanic  ashes  by  its  means. 

These  currents,  instead  of  flowing  in  a  uniform  manner  over  and 
under  each  other,  appear  often  to  descend,  and  to  flow  side  by  side, 
gi\ing  rise  to  hot  and  cold  seasons  in  their  diflerent  courses,  and  the 
great  variability  of  climate  of  the  temperate  zone.  On  the  greai 
oceans,  within  the  temperate  zone,  westerly  winds  prevail  greatly  over 
easterly,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  upper  current  de- 
scending to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  westerly  winds  temper 
the  climate  of  the  western  sea-board  both  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  is  much  milder  than  the  climate  of  their  eastern  coasts. 

The  nature  of  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere  in  hurricanes  has 
lately  received  considerable  elucidation.  It  appears  that  they  move 
in  circles,  and  are  great  horizontal  vortices,  which  are  probably  pro- 
duced by  currents  of  air  meeting  obUquely,  like  the  little  eddies  or 
whirlwinds  formed  at  the  comer  of  streets.  The  whole  vortex  also 
travels,  but  its  movement  of  translation  is  slow  compared  with  its 
velocity  of  rotation.* 

Some  hurricanes  in  the  United  States  have  a  path  of  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  width,  but  extending  for  many  miles.  An  inte- 
resting theory  of  the  origin  of  these,  and  many  other  local  winds,  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  favourably  reported  upon  by  M. 
Babinet,  to  the  French  Institute.  When  a  column  of  air,  saturated 
with  vapour  at  a  high  temperature,  ascends  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
expands  by  the  removal  of  pressure  and  becomes  colder,  as  happens 
with  dry  air  of  the  same  temperature.  But  on  being  cooled  to  a 
certain  point  of  temperature  by  its  ascent,  vapour  condenses  in  the 
former,  and  raising  the  temperature  of  the  column  makes  it  specifi- 
cally lighter  and  more  buoyant.  The  ascent  of  damp  air  has  thus  a 
tendency  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  may  give  rise  to  a  most  powerful 
upward  aspiration,  as  is  shewn  by  calculation,  quite  adequate  to 
prostrate  trees,  and  produce  the  mechanical  effects  observed;  the 
whole  funnel  being  carried  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  by  a  more 
general  movement  of  the  atmosphere. 

Vapour. — ^The  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are  much  affected  by 

*  Colonel  Rad  on  ths  Law  of  Storms ;  also  the  work  of  Mr.  E^y. 
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the  presence  of  watery  vapour  in  it,  which  it  acqoires  from  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  humid  soil.  The  quan- 
tity which  can  rise  into  the  air  is  limited  by  its  temperature  (p.  90), 
and  comes  to  be  deposited  again  from  various  causes.  The  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  is  cooled  by  radiation,  and  occasions  the  precipitation  of 
dew  from  the  air  in  contact  with  it.  Vapour  is  also  condensed  into 
drops,  from  various  agencies  within  the  atmosphere  itself.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  causes  of  clouds  and  rain.  1.  The  ascent  of 
air  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  consequent  rarefaction,  which  is 
attended  with  cold.  A  cloud  will  be  observed  within  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  on  the  plate  of  which  a  little  water  has  been  spilt,  on 
making  two  or  three  rapid  strokes  of  the  pump,  which  is  due  to  this 
cause.  It  is  observed  in  operation  in  the  formation  of  the  clouds  and 
mists  which  settle  on  the  summits  of  mountains.  The  wind  passing 
over  the  surface  of  a  level  country  is  impeded  by  a  mountain ;  rising 
in  the  atmosphere  the  stream  overcomes  the  obstacle,  and  produces  a 
doud  as  it  passes  over  the  mountain,  which  appears  stationary  on  its 
summit.  2.  The  mixing  of  opposite  currents  of  hot  and  cold  air, 
both  saturated  with  humidity,  may  occasion  rain,  from  the  circum- 
stance, first  conjectured  by  Dr.  Hutton,  that  the  currents  of  air  on 
mixing  and  attaining  a  mean  temperature  are  incapable  of  sustaining 
the  mean  quantity  of  vapour.  Thus,  supposing  equal  volumes  of  air 
at  60^  and  40^,  both  saturated  with  vapour,  to  be  mixed,  the  ten- 
sion uf  vapour  at  the  former  temperature  being  the  0.524th  of  an 
inch  of  mercury,  and  at  the  latter  the  0.263rd  of  an  inch,  the  mean 
tension  is  the  0.393rd  of  an  inch.  But  the  tension  of  vapour  at  50^, 
the  intermediate  temperature  is  only  the  0.375th  of  an  inch ;  and 
consequently  the  excess  of  the  former  tension,  or  vapour  of  the 
0.018th  of  an  inch  of  tension,  must  condense  as  rain.  But  this  is  an 
inconsiderable  cause  of  rain  compared  with  the  next.  3.  Contact  of 
air  in  motion  with  the  cold  surface  of  the  earth,  or  mere  proximity, 
appears  to  be  the  most  usual  cause  of  its  refrigeration,  and  of  the 
precipitation  of  rain  from  it.  The  mean  temperature  of  January  in 
this  country  is  about  34°,  but  with  a  south-west  wind  the  thermome- 
ter may  be  observed  graduaUy  to  rise  in  the  course  of  48  hours  to 
54°.  Now  supposing  this  wind  to  be  saturated  with  vapour  at  54° 
and  to  be  cooled  to  3i>°,  as  it  is  on  its  first  arrival,  the  moisture 
which  it  must  deposit  is  very  considerable,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  calculation : — 

Tension  of  vapour  at  54°    .     .     0.429  inch. 
„  „        at34°     .     .     0.214    „ 


Condensed     .     .     0.215 
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The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  in  London  amounts  to  a  column  of 
28  inches.  ITie  quantity  collected  by  a  rain-gauge  is  found  to  be 
affected  to  kd  extraordinary  extent  by  very  moderate  differences  of 
elevation.  Thus  the  annual  fall  of  rain  in  three  sitnattona  vas 
found,  bjr  Professor  J.  Phillips,  to  be  as  follows : — 


Hdgbt. 
15.910     .     242  feet. 
20.461     .       73     „ 
24.401     .         0     „ 


180 
L46 
120* 
',  the  aqueous  v^mnr 


Top  of  York  Minster 
B<K)f  of  Museum 
Surhce  of  ground 

The  last  stated  cause  of  rain  throws  some  light  on  this  inequality : 
the  air  is  more  cooled  near  the  ground,  and  therefore  deposits  most 
humidity. 

The  annual  tall  is  greater  near  the  equator^  and  diminishes  in  high 

latitudes.     At  Granada  (lat.  12°  ^,),  it  is  126  inches;  at  Calcutta 

(lat.  19°  46'],  81  inches;  Rome,  39  inches;  average  of  England, 

31  inches;  St  Petersbnrgh,  16  inches;  Uleabo^,  13^  inches.    The 

number  of  rainy  days  follows  a  different  proportion,  the  average 

durii^  the  year  being  about  as  follows : — 

In  Northern  Europe 

In  Central  Europe     . 

In  Southern  Europe 

When  clouds  form  at  temperatures  below 
is  converted  into  an  infinity  of  little  needle-like  crystals,  which  crften 
diverge  from  each  oth«  at  angles  of  Pi°- 105. 

60°  and  120°,  as  do  also  the  thin 
crystak  in  freezing  water.  Snow 
differs  very  much  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  spicuhe  (fig.  105),  but 
the  flakes  are  all  of  the  same  confi- 
guration in  the  same  storm.  The 
figures  are  essentially  referable  to  a 
hexagonal  star  or  prism,  one  of  the 
crystalline  forms  of  ice.  Hail  is  also 
produced  by  cold,  but  in  circnm- 
stances  which  are  entirely  different. 
It  occurs  only  in  snmni^  or  in  warm 
climates,  and  when  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon.  It  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced in  «  humid  ascending  current 
of  air,  gteoUy  cooled  by  raiefoction, 
which  has  an  upward  velocity  aaffi- 

*  Sm  Hfilkr'i  n;iici  and  Miteunilog;,  ud  KinU'*  Hct«orolog]P.  bj  WtUa-. 
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eient  to  sustain  the  felling  haibtones  at  the  same  place  tilltbqf  attain 
eonsiderale  magnitade.  The  formation  of  hftil  is  always  attended  with 
thunder  or  signs  of  electricity;  and  it  has  been  found  that  small 
districts  may  be  protected  from  its  devastations  by  the  etevation  of 
many  thunder  rods. 

Analysis  of  air, — A  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  tbe  atmo- 
sphere followed  that  of  its  constituent  gases.  Yarious  modes  of 
analysis  are  practised:^!.  A  stick  of  phosphonzs  introduced  into 
a  known  measure  of  air  In  a  graduated  tube^  effects  a  complete 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  in  24  hours.  On  afterwards  withdrawing 
the  jAosphorus  the  diminution  of  volume  may  be  observed,  which 
always  indicates  20  or  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  2.  A  known  mea^ 
sure  of  air  Boay  be  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrogen  more  than 
su£Bcient  to  combine  with  its  oxygen  100  vdumes  of  air,  for  exam- 
ple, with  50  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  the  mixture  exploded  in  a 
strong  glass  tube  (A  proper  oonstmetion,  by  means  of  the  electric 
spark.  The  £minutiaD  in  volume  of  the  gases  after  eombnstion  is 
observed ;  and  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
one  volume  of  the  first  to  two  volumes  of  the  second,  one-third  of  the 
diminution  represents  the  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  measure  oi  air 
em^yed*  The  tube  used  for  tiiis  purpose  w  called  the  voltaie  eudio- 
meter. The  syphon  eudiometer  is  a  convenient  instrument  of  this 
kind.  It  ]&  formed  of  a  straight  tube  moderately  stout,  of  about  l-4th 
1%.  100.  or  8-8ths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  sealed  at 

one  end,  and  about  22  inches  long.  The  closed 
end  of  this  tube  being  softened  by  heat,  two  stout 
platinum  wires  are  thrust  through  the  glass  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  tubes,  so  that  their  extremi- 
ties in  tiie  tube  i^proech  within  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  of  each  other.  These  are  intended  for  the 
transmission  of  the  electric  spark,  and  are  retained, 
as  if  cemented,  in  the  apertures  of  the  glass 
when  the  latter  cools.  One-haUthe  tube  next  the 
closed  end  is  afterwards  graduated  into  hundredths  of  a  cubie  inch, 
and  the  tube  is  bent  in  the  middle,  like  a  syphon,  as  represented  by 
a  in  the  figure.  By  a  little  dexterity,  a  portion  of  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture to  be  exploded  is  transferred  ta  the  sealed  ^nh  of  the  i&stroM' 
ment,  at  the  water  or  meiciirial  trough,  ani  the  m«MMre  noted  with 
the  liquid  at  the  sande  height  in  both  liabs.  Hie  moitb  of  the 
6pen  Umb  may  then  be  dosed  by  a  otek,  wllich:  eaft  be  AieA  down 
hy  soft  copper  wire.    A  chain  bcnig  now  hung  to  one  plaiinm 
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wire,  the  other  is  presented  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  dectiic 
machine,  or  to  the  knob  of  a  chained  Leyden  phial  d,  so  as  to  take  a 
spark  through  the  mixture,  which  is  thereby  exploded.  The  risk  of  the 
tube  being  broken  by  the  explosion,  which  is  considerable  in  the  ordi- 
nary  form  of  the  eudiometer,  is  completely  nvoided  in  this  instnimeal 
by  the  compression  of  tlie  air  retained  by  the  cork  in  the  open  limb, 
this  m  acting  as  a  recoil  spring  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  explo- 
sion in  the  other  limb.  8.  The  combustion  of  the  mixed  gases  may 
be  determined  without  explosion  hy  means  of  a  little  pellet  of  spongy 
platinum,  and  the  experiment  can  then  be  conducted  overmercuiy 
in  an  ordinary  graduated  tube.  4.  Another  exact  method  of  remor- 
ing  oxygen  from  air,  recommended  by  Gay-Lussac,  is  the  intmdactioQ 
into  the  air  of  slips  of  copper  moistened  with  hydrochloiic  acid,  which 
absorb  oxygen  with  great  avidity. 

5.  A  solution  in  ammonia  of  the  subchloride  of  copper,  or  of  any 
salt  of  the  suboxide  of  that  metal,  such  as  the  sulphite,  absorbs 
oxygen  with  great  avidity,  and  may  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  air. 

6.  In  the  recent  careful  analyses  of  air  by  M.  Dumas,  the  oxygen 
was  withdrawn,  by  passing  air  over  reduced  metallic  copper  at 
a  red  heat.  To  obtain  the  necessary  prcisiou  in  the  results,  the 
experiment  was  condnct«d  in  the  following  manner.  In  fig.  107,  a  &  is 

Hg.  107. 


a  tabe  of  the  difficulty  diffusible  or  hard  glass  used  in  organic  aoaly- 
sis,  which  is  filled  with  metallic  copper  (reduced  from  the  black  oxide 
of  copper  hy  hydr.'gen],  and  placed  in  a  long  trough  furnace  of  sheet 
iron,  in  whi(d)  it  can  be  heated  to  redness  throughout  its  whole 
loigth.     The  tube  is  provided  with  stopcocks  at  both  ends,  and  at- 
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tached  by  caoutchouc  tubes  to  small  glass  tubes.  By  one  of  these 
small  tubes  it  communicates  with  a  glass  balloon  Y,  of  about  1200 
cubic  inches  in  capacity,  having  a  stopcock  u ;  and  by  the  other  r, 
vith  a  series  of  tubes  A,  B,  and  C.  Of  these  A  is  a  series  of  bulbs 
containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  is  intended 
for  the  absorption  of  the  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  present  in 
air;  the  XJ  shaped  tube  B  contains  fragments  of  pumice  impr^nated 
with  the  same  alkaline  solution ;  and  the  similar  tube  C  is  filled  with 
pumice  impregnated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  dry  the  air. 

The  balloon  Y  is  weighed  and  applied  to  the  other  apparatus  in  a 
vacuous  state.  The  tube  a  b  containing  the  metallic  copper  is  also 
weighed  before  hand.  The  tube  and  copper  being  heated  to  low 
redness,  the  stopcocks  are  partially  opened,  and  air  allowed  to  flow 
in  a  gradual  manner  into  Y.  The  oxygen  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
copper,  and  the  weight  of  that  constituent  ascertained  by  weighing 
the  tube  a  b  after  the  experiment.  The  nitrogen  passes  on  alone  into 
Y,  and  its  weight  is  found  by  again  weighing  that  balloon.  A 
great  many  analyses  made  in  this  way  gave  the  following  mean  re- 
sults : — 

Air  b/  weight.  Air  by  Toliime. 

Oxygen     .         .         .     23.10         .       •         20.90 
Nitrogen    .        .         .76.90         .       .         79.10 


100.00  100.00 

Air  from  distant  localities  and  different  elevations  has  not  exhibited 
any  sensible  variation  in  composition. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases  of  Dalton  supposes 
that  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  air  form  independent  atmospheres, 
the  one  gas  not  pressing  upon  or  interfering  with  the  other.  If  each  of 
these  atmospheres  were  of  uniform  density,  their  heights  would  ob- 
viously be  inversely  as  the  densities  of  the  two  gases,  the  height  of  the 
nitrogen  column  8,  and  that  of  the  oxygen  7 ;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  one  gas  to  the  other  would  vary  with  the  elevation.  The  same 
variation  should  occur  in  the  atmosphere  in  its  actual  state  :  the  pro- 
portion being  supposed  21  per  cent,  at  the  level  of  the  sea^  by  a 
calculation  on  this  principle  it  should  be  20.070  per  cent,  at  a 
height  of  10,000  Parisian  feet,  and  19.140  per  cent,  at  a  height  of 
20,000  feet.  But  as  the  influence  of  the  great  polar  and  equatorial 
currents  is  allowed  to  extend  to  a  greater  height  in  the  atmosphere 
than  the  last,  and  than  has  ever  been  reached  by  man,  it  is  not  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  no  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  ob- 
servable in  the  accurate  analyses  of  air  &om  the  sununit  of  the  Faxd- 
horn  (8000  feet)  which  were  lately  made  by  Brunner,  with  tlie  view 
of  testing  this  hypothesis.'^ 

Besides  these  constituents,  the  atmosphere  always  contains  a 
variable  quantity  of  watery  vapour  and  carbonic  add  gas.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  latter  is  observed  by  exposing  to  tl\e  air  a  bason  of 
lime-water,  which  is  soon  covered  by  a  pellide  of  carbonate  of  liine. 
Its  proportion  is  ascertained  by  adding  baryta^water  of  a  known 
strength,  from  a  graduated  pipette,  to  a  laj^  bottle  of  the  air  to  be 
examined ;  agitating  after  each  addition,  till  a  slip  of  yellow  turmeric 
paper  is  made  permanently  brown  by  the  baiyta-water  after  agitation, 
which  proves  that  more  of  the  latter  has  been  added  than  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  The  carbonic  acid  is  in  the 
equivalent  proportion  (by  weight)  of  the  quantity  o(  baryta  which 
has  been  neutralized. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  exact  method  is  to  draw  a  la^  but 
known  volume  of  dry  air  through  a  U  tube,  containing  pumice  im- 
pregnated with  caustic  potash,  and  to  pass  it  afterwards  through  a 
second  U  tube,  containing  oil  of  vitriol.  The  increase  of  weight  on 
both  tubes  weighed  together  is  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Like  every  subject  connected  with  the  atmosphere,  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains  was  ably  investigated  by  the 
Saussures.  The  elder  philosopher  of  that  name  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere  resting  upon  the  perpetual  snows 
of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
carbonic  acid  is  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  younger  Saussure  has  ascertained,  by  a  series  of  several  hundred 
analyses  of  air,  that  the  mean  proportion  of  carbonic  add  is  4.9 
volumes  in  10,000  volumes  of  air,  or  almost  exactly  ]  in  2000 
volumes;  but  it  varies  from  6.2  as  a  maximum  to  3.7,  as  a  minimum 
in  10,000  volumes.  Its  proportion  near  the  sur£ace  of  the  earth  is 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  during  night  than  during  day 
upon  an  average  of  many  observations.  It  is  also  rather  more  abun« 
dant  in  elevated  situations,  as  on  the  summits  of  high  mountains, 
than  in  the  plains ;  a  distribution  of  this  gas  which  proves  that  the 
action  of  v^tation  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  suffident  to  keep 
down  the  proportion  of  it  in  the  atmosphere,  within  a  certain  limit.t 

*  Poggwdorff,  lUndworterbuch  dcr  Chemie*  Bd.  L  S.  570. 

t  Santsnre,  Annalw  de  Cbim.  et  de  Phys.  i.  xzxviii.  p.  411  ^  and  t.  xUt.  p.  5. 
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An  enormous  quantity  of  carbonic  add  is  dischai^ed  from  tbe  de* 
yated  cones  of  the  active  volcanoes  of  America;,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Boussingault^  which  may  partly  account  for  the  high 
proportion  of  that  gas  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
gas  emitted  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  old  worlds  according  to  Davy 
and  others^  is  principally  nitrogen. 

Carbonic  add  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  essential 
to  v^etable  life^  plants  absorbing  that  gasj  and  deriving  from  it  the 
whole  of  their  carbon.  Extensive  forests^  such  as  those  of  the 
Landes  in  France^  which  grow  upon  sands  absolutdy  destitute  of 
carbonaceous  matter^  can  obtain  their  carbon  in  no  other  manner. 
But  the  ojjgdVL  of  the  carbonic  add  is  not  retained  by  the  plants 
for  the  lignin  and  other  constituent  prindples  of  vegetables^  contain^ 
it  is  well  known,  no  more  oxygen  than  is  sufficient  to  form  water 
with  their  hydrogen,  and  which,  indeed,  has  entered  the  plant  as  water. 
The  oxf gen  of  the  carbonic  add  must  therefore  be  returned  in  some 
form  to  the  atmosphere.  The  discharge  of  pure  oxygen  gas  from 
the  leaves  of  plants  was  first  observed  by  Priestley,  and  the  general 
action  of  plants  upon  the  atmosphere  has  subsequently  been  mi- 
nutdy  studied  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Danbeny.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  add  requires  the  concurrence  of  light ;  and  is  not 
therefore  sensible  during  the  night.  That  plants  folly  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  oxygen  occasioned  by  the  respiration  of  animals  and 
other  natural  processes  is  not  improbable;  but  the  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  is  so  vast  that  any  change  in  its  composition  must  be 
very  slowly  effected.  It  has,  indeed,  been  estimated  that  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  consumed  by  animated  beings  in  a  century  does 
not  exceed  1-7 200th  of  the  whole  quantity. 

Other  gases  and  vaporous  bodies  are  observed  to  enter  the  at- 
mosphere, but  none  of  them  can  afterwards  be  detected  in  it,  with 
the  exception  of  hydrogen  in  some  form,  probably  as  the  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  of  marshes,  of  which  Boussingault  believes 
that  he  has  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  minute  but  ap- 
preciable proportion.^  He  alsoobserved  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
to  be  blad^e^  when  exposed  in  a  glass  capsule  to  the  air,  pro- 
tected from  dust,  and  at  a  distance  from  vegetation,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  occasional  presence  in  the  air  of  some  volatile  car- 
bonaceous compound  which  is  absorbed  and  decomposed  by  the  add. 

Ammonia  (N  H,)  also  is  a  minute  but  essential  constituent  of  air, 

*  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhjv*  hii.  148. 
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which^  if  concentrated,  may  be  previously  diluted  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  so  long  as  there  is  effervescence;  and  a  small  excess  of 
the  carbonate  may  be  left  at  the  end  in  the  liquor.  The  solution 
should  be  filtered,  and  concentrated  till  its  boiling  point  begins  to 
rise  above  250°,  and  a  drop  of  it  becomes  solid  on  a  cool  glass  plate. 
On  cooling,  it  forms  a  solid  cake,  which  may  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments. To  obtain  nitrous  oxide,  a  quantity  of  this  salt,  which  should 
never  be  less  than  6  or  8  ounces,  is  introduced  into  a  retort,  or 

a  globular  flask,  called  a  bolt« 
head  a,  and  heated  by  a  char- 
coal choffer  b,  the  diffused 
heat  of  which  is  more  suitable 
than  the  heat  of  a  lamp. 
Paper  may  be  pasted  over  the 
cork  of  the  bolt-head  to  keep 
it  air-tight.  At  a  temperature 
not  under  340°  the  salt  boils 
and  b^;ins  to  undergo  decom- 
position, being  resolved  into 
nitrous  oxide  and  water.  As 
heat  is  evolved  in  this  decomposition,  wliich  is  a  kind  of  combustion 
or  deflagration,  the  choffer  must  be  withdrawn  to  such  a  distance 
from  the  flask  as  to  sustain  only  a  moderate  ebullition.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  the  ebullition  becomes  tumul- 
tuous, and  the  flask  is  filled  with  white  fumes,  which  have  an  irri- 
tating odour ;  and  the  gas  which  then  comes  off  is  httle  more  than 
nitrogen.  Nitrous  oxide  should  be  collected  in  a  gasometer  or  in  a 
gas-holder  fiUed  with  water  of  a  temperature  about  90°,  as  cold  water 
absorbs  much  of  this  gas.  The  whole  salt  undergoes  the  same  de- 
composition, and  nothing  whatever  is  left  in  the  retort."*^ 

Nitrous  oxide  is  likewise  produced  when  the  salt  called  nitro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  thrown  into  an  acid ;  and  also  when  zinc  and 
tin  are  dissolved  in  dflute  nitric  acid,  but  the  latter  processes  do  not 
afford  the  gas  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  nature  of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  diagram,  in  which  an  equivalent  of 
the  salts,  or  80  parts,  is  supposed  to  be  used.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  are  burned. 


*  For  the  prepsntion  and  firopeities  of  thu  and  other  gues,  the  Elemeott  of  Che- 
niftry  (1829)  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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or  combine  with  three  equivalents  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and  foim  water,  while  the  two  equivalents  of  nitrogen  in  the  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  combine  with  the  two  remaining  equivalents  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  latter : — 


Bdbre  deocMDpodtioii. 


80  Nitnteof  unuMMiia. 


80 


^  Nitric  acid. 

17  Ammoiiia. 

V^  0  Water. 
80 


(Oxyfrm  8 

Oxyfcen  8 

OxYfen  8 

Oxyicen  8 

Nitroiceii  14 

f  Nitrogen  U 
Hydrogen      i 
Hydrogen      1 
Water  9 

80 


After  deoomposition 


83  Nitrou  oxide. 
98  Nitroua  Oxide. 


9  Water. 
9  Water. 
9  Water. 
9  Water. 

80 


Or  in  symbols : — 

NHa,  HO-f  N06=2NO  and  4H0. 

From  the  diagram  it  appears  that  80  grains  of  the  salt  yield  44 
grains  of  nitrous  oxide  and  35  grains  of  water.  One  grain  of  salt 
yields  rather  more  than,  one  cubic  inch  of  gas. 

Properties. — Nitrous  oxide  possesses  the  usual  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  gases,  and  has  a  faint  agreeable  smeU.  It  has  been  liquefied 
by  evolving  it  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a 
sealed  tube,  and  possessed  in  the  liquid  state  an  elastic  force  of  above 
50  atmospheres  at  45°.  The  gas  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  com- 
bining measure,  or  2  volumes  of  nitrogen,  with  a  combining  measure, 
or  1  volume  of  oxygen,  which  are  condensed  into  2  volumes^  the 
combining  measure  of  this  gas.  The  weight  of  a  single  volume  or 
the  density  of  the  gas,  is  therefore  by  calculation — 

971.4  +  971-4  4- 1105.6__..  ^g^  ^ 

Cold  water  agitated  with  this  gas  dissolves  about  three-fourths  of  its 
volume  of  the  gas,  and  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  but,  I  believe,  no 
stimulating  properties.  Bodies  which  bum  in  air,  bum  with  in- 
creased brilliancy  in  this  gas,  if  introduced  in  a  state  of  ignition.  A 
newly  blown  out  taper  with  a  red  wick  may  be  rekindled  in  it,  as  in 
oxygen.  Mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  ignited  by 
flame  and  the  electric  spark,  it  detonates  violently.  In  all  these  cases 
of  ccMnbustion,  the  nitrous  oxide  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting, 
with  the  combustible  and  its  nitrogen  being  set  free.  When  trans- 
mitted through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  nitrons  oxide  is  likewise 
decomposed  and  resolved  into  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  peroxide  of 
nitrogen. 
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Nitrous  oxide  was  supposed  by  Davy  to  combine  with  alkalies, 
when  generated  in  contact  with  them^  but  these  compounds  have 
since  been  found  to  contain  nitrosulphuric  acid. 

Tliis  gas  may  be  respired  for  two  or  three  minutes  without  incon- 
venience, and  when  the  gas  is  unmixed  with  air,  and  the  lungs  have 
been  well  emptied  of  air  before  respiring,  it  induces  an  agreeable 
state  of  reverie  or  intoxication,  often  accompanied  with  considerable 
excitement,  which  lasts  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  disappears  without 
any  unpleasant  consequences.  The  gas  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  or 
two  ounces  cf  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  sufficient  for  a  dose,  and  it 
should  be  respired  from  a  bag  of  the  size  of  a  large  ox-bladder,  and 
provided  with  a  wooden  tube  of  an  inch  internal  diameter.  The 
volume  of  the  gas  diminishes  rapidly  during  the  inspiration,  and 
finally  only  a  few  cubic  inched  remain.  An  animal  entirely  confined 
in  this  gas  soon  dies  from  the  prolonged  effects  of  the  intoxication. 


BINOXIBS  OP  NITROGEN. 
Syn.  BINOXIDE,  OK  DEirrOXIDE  OF  AZOTE,  NITRIC  OXIDE. 

Eq.  88  or  375;  NO^;  density  1088'8; 


This  gas,  which  comes  off  during  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
most  metals,  appears  to  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Hales,  the  father 
of  pneumatic  chemistry,  but  its  properties  were  first  minutely  studied 
by  Dr.  Priestley. 

Preparation. — Binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  easily  procured  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  diluted  to  the  specific  gravity  1.2,  upon  sheet 
copper  clipped  into  small  pieces.  As  no  heat  is  required,  this  gas 
may  be  evolved  like  hydrogen  from  a  gas  bottle  (page  307).  Mer- 
cury may  be  substituted  for  copper,  but  it  is  then  necessary  to  apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  materials.  Tliis  gas  may  be  collected  and  retained 
over  water  without  loss. 

In  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  the  copper  takes  oxygen  from  one 
portion  of  add  and  becomes  oxide  of  copper,  which  combines  with 
another  portion  of  acid,  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  copper,  the  solution 
of  which  is  of  a  blue  colour.  The  portion  of  nitric  acid  which  is  de- 
composed losing  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  retaining  two, 
appears  as  nitric  oxide  gas.  This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram : — 


ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  UPON  COPPER. 
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Or  in  symbols  ; — 

4NO5  and  3Cu==3(Cu  0,  NO5)  and  NO^. 

Properties. — ^This  gas  is  colourless,  but  when  mixed  with  air  it 
produces  ruddy  fumes  of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  irritating, 
and  causes  the  glottis  to  contract  spasmodically  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  respire  it.  Nitric  oxide  has  never  been  liquefied :  water  at 
60°,  according  to  Dr.  Henry,  takes  up  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  this 
gas.  It  is  formed  of  one  combining  measure  of  nitrogen  or  2 
volumes,  and  two  combining  measures  of  oxygen  or  2  volumes, 
unitied  without  condensation,  so  that  the  combuiing  measure  of  nitric 
oxide  contains  4  volumes.  The  weight  of  one  volume,  or  the  density 
of  the  gas,  is  therefore 

Q71.4  +  971.4 -f  1105.6  +  1105>g_,^Q3g  5^ 

4 

This  gas  is  not  decomposed  by  a  low  red  heat. 

Many  combustibles  do  not  bum  in  nitric  oxide,  although  it  con- 
tains half  its  volume  of  oxygen.  A  lighted  candle  and  burning 
sulphur  are  extinguished  by  it ;  mixed  with  hydrogen,  it  is  not  ex- 
ploded by  the  electric  spark  or  by  flame,  but  it  imparts  a  green  colour 
to  the  flame  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air.  Phosphorus  and  charcoal, 
however,  introduced  in  a  state  of  ignition  into  this  gas,  continue  to 
bum  with  increased  vehemence.  The  state  of  combination  of  the 
oxygen  in  this  gas  appears  to  prevent  that  substance  from  uniting 
with  combustibles,  unless,  like  the  two  last  mentioned,  they  evolve 
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80  much  heat  as  to  decompose  the  nitric  oxide.  Several  of  the 
more  oxidable  metals,  sach  as  iron,  withdcav  the  half  of  the  oxygen 
from  this  gas,  when  left  in  contact  with  it,  and  oooyert  it  into  nitrous 
oxide. 

No  property  of  nitric  oxide  is  more  tanarkable  than  its  attraction 
for  oxygen,  and  it  may  be  employed  to  separate  this  from  all  other 
gases.  Nitric  oxide  indicates  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  in  a 
gaseous  mixture,  by  the  appearance  of  fames  which  are  pale  and 
yellow  with  a  small,  and  reddish  brown  and  dense  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  gas ;  and  also  by  a  subsequent  contraction  of 
the  gaseous  volume,  arising  from  the  absorption  of  these  fumes  by 
water.  Added  in  sufBcient  quantity,  nitric  oxide  will  thus  withdraw 
oxygen  most  completely  from  any  mixture.  But  notwithstanding 
this  property,  nitric  oxide  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
analysis  of  air  or  similar  mixtures,  for  the  contraction  which  it  occa- 
sions does  not  afford  certain  data  for  determining  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  which  has  disappeared.  Nitric  oxide  is  capable  of  combining 
with  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  a  combining  measure  or  4 
volumes  of  the  gas  uniting,  in  such  experiments,  with  1,  2  or  8 
volumes  of  oxygen,  and  forming  nitrous  acid,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  or 
nitric  acid,  or  several  of  these  compounds  at  the  same  time. 

This  oxide  of  nitrogen,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  neutral  body,  and 
has  a  very  limited  range  of  a£Snity.  A  substance  is  left  on  igniting 
the  nitrate  of  potash  or  baryta,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  nitric  oxide  with  potassium,  or  barium,  but  Mitscherlich 
finds  it  to  be  either  the  caustic  protoxide  itself  or  the  peroxide  of  the 
metal.  But  nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  which  it  causes  to  become  black ;  the  greater  part  of  the  gas 
may  be  exi)elled  again  by  boiling  the  solution.  All  the  soluble  proto^ 
salts  of  iron  have  the  same  property,  and  the  nitric  oxide  remains 
attached  to  the  oxide  of  iron  when  precipitated  in  the  insoluble  salts 
of  that  metal.  The  proportion  of  nitric  oxide  in  these  combinations 
is  found  by  Peligot  to  be  definite ;  one  eq.  of  the  nitric  oxide  to  four 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron ;  or,  the  nitric  oxide  contains  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  required  to  convert  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide  of  iron.* 
Nitric  oxide  is  also  absorbed  by  nitric  acid.  With  sulphurous  acid 
nitric  oxide  forms  a  compound  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
under  that  acid. 

*  Amialcs  de  Cfaim.  ei  de  Phys.  t.  liv.  p.  17. 
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NITBOUS  ACID. 

8yn.  Azmovs  acid  {Thenard).    Eg.  38  or  475;  NO,. 

The  direct  mode  of  forming  this  compound  is  by  mixing  4 
volumes  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  with  1  volume  of  oxygen^  both  per- 
fectly dry,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  great  degree  of  cold.    The 
gases  unite,  and  condense  into  a  liquid  of  a  green  colour,  which  is 
very  volatile,  and  forms  a  deep  reddish  yellow  coloured  vapour. 
Nitrous  add  prepared  in  this  way  is  decomposed  at  once  when 
tlirown  into  water;  an  effervescence  occurring,  from  the  escape  of 
nitric  oxide,  and  nitric  acid  being  produced,  which  gives  stability  to  a 
portion  of  the  nitrous  acid.    Nitrous  acid  cannot  be  made  to  unite 
directly  with  alkalies  and  earths,  probably  owing  to  the  action  of 
water  first  described.     But  when  oxygen  gas  is  mixed  with  a  lai^ 
excess  of  nitric  oxide,  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash^ 
the  gases  were  found  by  Gay-Lussac  always  to  disappear  in  the  pro- 
portions of  nitrous  acid,  which  was  produced  and  entered  into  com- 
bination with  the  potash,  forming  a  nitrite  of  potash.      Similar 
nitrites  may  also  be  produced  by  calcining  the  nitrate  of  soda  till  the 
fused  salt  becomes  alkaline ;   or  by  boiling  the  nitrate  of  lead  with 
metallic  lead.    The  nitrite  of  soda  may  be  dissolved  and  filtered,  and 
the  solution  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver;  a  process  which  gives 
the  nitrite  of  silver,  a  salt  possessing  a  sparing  degree  of  solubility, 
like  that  of  cream  of.  tartar,  but  which  may  be  purified  by  solution 
and  crystallization,  and  then  affords  ready  means  of  obtaining  the 
other  nitrites  by  double  decomposition  (Mitscherlich).    Nitrous  acid 
is  liberated  from  the  nitrites  by  acetic  acid.    When  free  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  silver,  the  disengaged  nitrous 
acid  is  immediately  resolved  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide.    The 
subnitrite  of  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  decomposed  by  the  bi- 
sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  to  obtain  a  neutral  nitrite  of  one  of  these 
bases  (Berzelius).    The  nitrites  of  potash  and  soda  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  while  the  nitrates  are  not  so. 

Nitrous  acid  is  also  capable  of  combining  with  several  adds,  in 
particular  with  iodic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  adds.  Its  combiaation 
with  the  last  is  obtained  by  sealing  up  together  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NOJ  in  a  glass  tube.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  tube  may  be  open^ :  the  substances  are  combined. 
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and  fonn  a  solid  mass^  which  may  be  heated  up  to  (200^  C.)  its 
point  of  fasion.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  without  altera- 
tion. In  this  experiment,  sulphurous  acid  acquires  an  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  while  peroxide  of  nitrogen  loses 
an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  nitrous  acid,  but  one  half 
only  of  the  latter  acid  formed  unites  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  body  formed  being  NOj  +  ^SO,.  The  reaction  is 
expressed  as  follows : — 

2SO3  and  2N04=N03-f  2SO3  and  NOg 
This  compound  is  soluble  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol  without  decompo- 
sition ;  but  from  sulphuric  acid  somewhat  diluted  it  takes  water, 
and  forms  a  crystalline  substance,  which  often  appears  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find.  The  original 
solid  compound  is  decomposed  by  pure  water  or  highly  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids  become  free. 
The  tendency  of  nitrous  acid  to  combine  with  other  acids  has  already 
been  noticed,  as  assimilating  this  compound  of  nitrogen  to  arsenious 
acid  aud  the  oxide  of  antimony  (page  172). 


PEROXIDE  OF  KITROGEK. 


Sjfn.  HYPO^rrmc  acid,  nitrous  gas  {Berzelius).     Eq.  46  or  575  -, 
NO4 ;  tlieoretical  density ,  1 591  3 ; 


This  compound  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  ruddy  fumes  which 
always  appear  on  mixing  nitric  oxide  with  air.  As  it  cannot  be 
made  to  unite  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  bases,  and  has  no  acid 
properties,  any  designation  for  this  oxide  of  nitrogen  which  implies 
acidity  should  be  avoided,  and  the  name  nitrous  acid  in  particular, 
which  is  applied  on  the  continent  to  the  preceding  compound.  The 
name  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules  genC'* 
rally  followed  in  naming  such  compounds. 

Preparation. — ^When  4  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  2  of  oxygen, 
both  perfectly  dry,  are  mixed,  this  compound  is  alone  produced,  and 
the  six  volumes  of  mixed  gases  are  condensed  into  4  volumes,  which 
may  be  considered  the  combining  measure  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen. 
The  weight  of  1  volume,  or  the  density  of  this  gas,  must  therefore  be 

1038.5x4  +  1105.6x2      ,^q-  „ 
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The  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  alao  contained  in  the  coloured  and 
faming  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  and  may  be  obtamed  in  the  Uquid 
condition  by  gently  wanning  that  add,  and  condensing  the  vapour 
which  comes  over,  by  transmitting  it  through  a  glass  tube  surrounded 
by  ice  and  salt.  But  it  is  prepared  with  most  advantage  from  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  the  crystals  of  which,  after  being  pounded  and 
well  dried,  to  deprive  the  salt  of  hygrometric  water,  are  distilled 
in  a  retort  of  hard  glass,  or  porcelain,  at  a  red  heat,  and  the 
red  vapours  condensed  in  a  receiver  kept  very  cold  by  a  freezing 
mixture.  Oxygen  gas  escapes  during  the  whole  process,  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  being  resolved  into  oxygen  and  peroxide 
of  nitrogen;  or  N05:^N04  and  O.  As  obtained  by  the  last  pro- 
cess, which  was  proposed  by  Dulong,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  a 
highly  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  82^,  of  a  red  colour  at  the  usual 
temperature,  orange  yellow  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  nearly  colour- 
less below  zero,  of  density  1*451,  and  a  white  solid  mass  at  —40^. 
It  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  and,  like  nitric  acid,  stams  the  skin 
yellow.  The  red  colour  of  its  vapour  becomes  paler  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, but  with  heat  increases  greatly  in  intensity,  so  as  to  appear 
quite  opaque  when  in  a  considerable  body  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
is  the  vapour  which  Brewster  observed  to  produce  so  many  dark 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  ray  of  light  which  passes  through  it 
(page  106).  The  peroxide  is  not  decomposed  by  a  low  red  heat, 
and  appears  to  be  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  No 
compound  of  it  is  known,  unless  peroxide  of  nitrogen  be  the  radical, 
as  some  suppose,  of  nitric  acid.  But  Berzelius  is  inclined  to  consider 
this  oxide  as  itself  a  compound  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  for 

N06-fN03=2N04* 

The  liquid  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  partially  decomposed  by  water, 
nitric  oxide  coming  off  with  effervescence,  and  more  and  more  nitric 
add  being  produced,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  added; 
but  a  portion  of  the  ])eroxide  always  escapes  this  action,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  nitric  ncid  formed.  In  the  progress  of  this  dilution 
the  liquid  undergoes  several  changes  of  colour,  passing  from  red  to 
yellow,  from  that  to  green,  then  to  blue,  and  becoming  at  last 
colourless.  The  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  readily  decomposed  by  the 
more  oxidable  metals,  and  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

*  Tnite  de  Cliimie,  par  J.  J.  Benelios,  tnduitc  par  MM.  Eaalinger  ei  Hoeffer, 
Didot,  Paris,  1845.    An  eAccllent  edition  of  thia  most  valuable  Bysicm  of  chemistry. 
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NITIUC  ACID. 

Syn.  AZOTIC  ACID  [Thenard),     Eq.  54  or  675 ;  NO5;  does  not 

exUt  excejit  in  comhinaiion, 

A  knowledge  of  this  highly  important  acid  has  descended  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  chemistry,  but  its  composition  was  first  ascertained 
by  Cavendish,  in  1785.  He  sncceeded  in  forming  nitric  acid  from 
its  elements,  by  transmitting  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  during 
several  days  through  a  small  quantity  of  air,  or  through  a  mixture  oH 
1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  %\  volumes  of  oxygen,  confined  in  a  small 
tube  over  water,  or  over  solution  of  potash ;  in  the  last  case,  the 
absorption  of  the  gases  was  complete,  and  nitrate  of  potash  was 
obtained.  A  trace  of  this  acid  in  combination  with  ammonia  has 
been  detected  in  the  rain  of  thunder-storms,  produced  probably  in 
the  same  manner.  It  was  also  observed  by  Gay-Lussac  to  be  the 
sole  product  when  nitric  oxide  is  added,  in  a  gradual  manner,  to 
oxygen  in  excess  over  water ;  the  gases  then  unite,  and  disappear  in 
the  proportion  of  4  volumes  of  the  former  to  3  of  the  latter.  It  is 
also  a  constituent  of  the  salt,  nitre  or  saltpetre,  found  in  the  soil  of 
India  and  Spain,  which  is  a  nitrate  of  potash,  and  also  of  nitrate  of 
soda.,  which  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  South  America. 

Preparation. — ^This  add  cannot  exist  in  an  insulated  state,  but  is 
always  in  combination  with  water,  as  in  aqua  fortis  or  the  hydrate  of 
nitric  add,  or  with  a  fixed  base,  as  in  the  ordinary  nitrates.  The 
hydrate^  (which  is  popularly  termed  nitric  acid,)  is  eliminated  from 
nitrate  of  potash  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  itself  a  hydrate 
of  sulphuric  acid.  That  acid  unites  with  potash,  in  this  decomposi- 
tion, and  forms  sulphate  of  potash,  displacing  nitric  add,  which  last 
brings  off  in  combination  with  itself  the  water  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
There  is  a  great  advantage,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
using  two  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  one  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
which  is  07  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter,  or  nearly  equal 
weights.  The  add  and  salt,  in  these  proportions,  are  introduced  into 
a  capadous  plain  retort,  provided  with  a  flask  as  a  recdver.  Upon 
the  application  of  heat,  a  little  of  the  nitric  acid  first  evolved  under- 
goes decompodtion,  and  red  fumes  appear,  but  soon  the  vapours 
become  nearly  colourless,  and  are  easily  condensed  in  the  recdver. 
During  the  whole  distillation,  the  temperature  need  not  exceed  260^. 
The  mass  remains  pasty  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  then 
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cmters  into  fusion ;  red  Tapottrs  again  ftppearing  towards  the  end  of 
the  ptofless.  The  reeidnaiy  aalt  ia  the  bianlphate  of  potash,  or 
double  sulphate  of  water  and  potash,  HO.SO3+KO.8OJ.  The  ra- 
tionide  of  thia  important  process  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
diagram : —   ■ 

PROCESS   FOE  KtnUO  ACID. 


tt  OU  of  TltrioL  J  ^ 

tSalpbnric  (cid  w  — 

W  CHI  of  ?itrioL  Oil  ot  Tltrlol   .    w  — 


In  this  operation  twice  as  much  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  as  is 
required  to  neutralize  the  potash  of  the  nitre,  hy  which  means  the 
whole  nitric  acid  is  eliminated  without  loss  at  a  moderate  tempera< 
ture,  and  a  residuaiy  salt  is  left  which  is  easily  removed  from  tlie 
retort. 

With  half  the  preceding  quantity,  or  a  single  equivalent  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  materials  in  the  retort  are  apt  to  undeigo  a  vesicular 
swelling,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  and  to  pass  into  the  receiver. 
Abundance  of  ruddy  fumes  are  also  evolved,  that  are  not  easily 
condensed,  and  prove  that  the  nitric  add  is  decomposed.  The  tem- 
perature in  this  process  must  also  be  raised  inconveniently  high  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation,  in  order  to  decompose  the  whole 
nitre.  The  pecnliarities  of  the  decomposition  here  arise  from  Uie 
formation  of  bisnlphate  of  potash  in  the  (^ration,  the  whole  sul- 
phuric acid  uniting  in  the  first  instance  with  half  the  potash  of 
the  nitre.  Now,  it  is  only  at  an  elevated  temperature  that  the 
add  salt  thus  formed  can  decompose  the  remaining  nitre;— a  tem- 
perature   which  is  ^°-  "W. 
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Ordinaiy  nitric  acid  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  gejierEtlly  pre- 
pared by  distilling  nitrate  of  soda  with  an  equivalent  of  solplionc 
acid  not  at  its  highest  degree  of  concentxation  in  a  la^  cjlinder  of 
cast  iron  c  {fig.  109,  page  847),  supported  in  brickwork  over  a  fire. 
Both  enda  of  the  cjlinder  arc  moveable,  and  generally  coniist  of 
dicular  discs  of  stone.  The  nitric  acid  which  distils  over  is  con- 
densed in  s  series  of  large  vessels  of  salt-gkze  ware,  of  the  form  of 
Woulf  bottles,  of  which  one,  V,  is  shewn  in  the  fignre. 

The  iron  cylinders  axe  generally  so  supported  that  two  of  them 
are  heated  by  one  fire,  as  in  fig.  110,  which  is  a  sectional  view  of 
three  pairs  of  such  retort 
cylinders.      The  iron  of 
the  vault  or  roof  of  the 
cylinder  ia  moat  apt  to  be   | 
corroded  by  the  acid  va-   | 
pours,    and   is    therefore  ] 
protected  by  a  coating  of  1 
fire-clay  or  of  tiles  of  the  [ 
same  materiij    cemented 
together. 

Properties. — The  acid  prepared  by  the  first  process  is  coloorless, 
or  has  only  a  straw  yellow  tint.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  in 
its  most  concentrated  condition,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the 
nitric  acid  is  in  its  state  of  highest  concentration  also,  and  conttuiis 
no  more  than  a  single  equivalent  of  water.  The  density  of  this 
acid  is  1.522  at  68"^;  but  a  slight  heat  disengages  a  little  peroxide 
of  nitn^n  from  it,  and  its  density  becomes  1,251  (Mitscherlich). 
The  density  of  the  strongest  colourless  nitric  add  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith  could  prepare  was  1 .517  at  60° ;  it  boiled  at  184°,  and 
came  within  1  per  cent,  of  the  protohydratc  in  composition,  (Chem. 
Mem.  iii,  402).  When  distilled,  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  the 
heat,  and  affords  a  product  of  a  strong  yellow  colour.  Its  vapour 
transmitted  through  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  dull  redness,  is 
decomposed  in  a  great  measure  into  oxygen  and  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen ;  and  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  when  the  tube  is  heated 
to  whiteness.  The  colourless  liquid  acid  becomes  yellow,  when 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  san,  and  on  loosening  the  stoppa  of 
the  bottle  it  is  sometimes  projected  with  force,  from  the  state  of 
compression  of  the  disengaged  oxygen.  Hence  to  preserve  this 
acid  colourless  it  must  be  kept  in  a  covered  bottle.  It  congeals  at 
about  —40°,  but  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  it  becomes 
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solid  at  l^°,  and  with  a  little  more  water  its  freezing  point  is  again 
lowered  to  — 45^  Exposed  to  the  air^  the  concentrated  acid  fumes^ 
from  the  condensation  by  its  vaponr  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  also  attracts  moisture  from  damp  air^  and  increases  in 
weight ;  and  when  suddenly  mixed  with  S-4ths  of  its  weight  of 
water,  may  rise  in  temperature  from  60^  to  140^. 

Nitric  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water^  and  diminishes  in  den- 
sity with  the  proportion  of  water  added  to  it.  A  table  has  been 
constructed  in  which  the  per  centage  of  absolute  acid  is  expressed 
in  mixtures  of  various  densities,  which  is  useful  for  reference  and 
will  be  given  in  an  appendix.  There  appears  to  be  no  definite  hy- 
drate of  this  acid  between  the  first  (the  nitrate  of  water),  and  that 
containing  3  eq.  of  water  additional  (A.  Smith).  The  first  has  no 
action  upon  tin  or  iron.  The  second  is  acid  of  density  1.424,  which 
therefore  contains  4  eq.  of  water.  This  last  hydrate  was  found  by 
Dr.  Balton  to  have  the  highest  boiling  point  of  any  hydrate  of  nitric 
acid :  it  is  250^,  and  both  weaker  and  stronger  acids  are  brought  to 
this  strength  by  continued  ebullition,  the  former  losing  water  and 
the  latter  acid.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of  this  hydrate  is  found 
to  be  1243  by  A.  Bineau,  and  it  contains  2  volumes  of  nitrogen, 
5  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  8  volumes  of  steam  condensed  into  10 
volumes,  which  are  therefore  the  combining  measure  of  this  vapour.''^ 

Nitric  acid  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  and  one  of  the  strongest  acids, 
yielding  only  in  that  respect  to  sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  facility  with 
which  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  renders  it  very  proper  for  oxidating 
bodies  in  the  humid  way,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  constantly  em- 
ployed. Nearly  all  the  metals  are  oxidized  by  means  of  it ;  some  of 
them  with  extreme  violence,  such  as  copper,  mercury,  and  zinc,  when 
the  concentrated  acid  is  used ;  and  tin  and  iron  by  the  acid  very 
slightly  diluted.  Poured  upon  red  hot  charcoal,  it  causes  a  brilliant 
combustion.  When  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  thrown  upon  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  it  occasions 
an  explosive  combustion  of  the  oil.  Sulphur  digested  in  nitric  add 
at  the  boiling  point  is  raised  to  its  highest  degree  of  oxidation  and 
becomes  sulphuric  acid;  iodine  is  also  converted  by  it  into  iodic 
acid.  Most  vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  converted  by  nitric 
acid  into  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids.  It  stains  the  cuticle  and  nails 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  has  the  same  efiect  upon  wool;  the  orange 
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patterns  upon  woollen  table  covers  are  produced  by  means  of  nt.  In 
the  undiluted  state  it  forms  a  powerful  cautery. 

In  acting  upon  the  less  oxidable  metals^  such  as  copper  and  mer- 
cury^ nitric  acid  is  itself  decomposed^  and  nitric  oxide  gas  produced, 
which  comes  off  with  effervescence.  Palladium  and  silver,  when  they 
are  dissolved  by  the  acid  in  the  cold,  produce  nitrous  add  in  the 
liquor  and  evolve  no  gas,  but  this  is  veiy  unusual  in  the  solution  of 
metals  by  nitric  add.  Those  metals,  such  as  zinc,  which  are  dis- 
solved in  dilated  adds  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  act  in  two 
ways  upon  nitric  add;  sometimes  they  decompose  it,  so  as  to  disen- 
gage a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide,  and  at 
other  times  they  decompose  both  water  and  nitric  add  at  once,  in 
such  proportions  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  combines  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  add  to  form  ammonia,  which  last  combines  with, 
another  portion  of  acid,  and  is  retained  in  the  liquor  as  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is. also  evolved  when  zinc  is 
dissolved  in  very  feeble  nitric  add,  which  may  arise  from  the  action 
of  hydrogen  upon  nitric  oxide.  Nitric  add,  in  its  highest  state  of 
concentration,  exerts  no  violent  action  upon  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  lignin  or  woody'  fibre  and  starch,  for  a  short  time, 
but  unites  with  them  and  forms  singular  compounds.  A  proper  add 
for  such  experiments  is  procured  with  most  certainty  by  distilling 
100  parts  of  nitre,  with  no  more  than  60  parts  of  the  strongest  oil 
of  vitriol.  If  paper  is  soaked  for  one  minute  in  such  an  add,  and 
afterwards  washed  with  water,  it  is  found  to  shrivel  up  a  little  and 
become  nearly  as  tough  as  parchment,  and  when  dried  to  be  remark- 
ably inflammable,  catching  fire  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  856^,  and 
burning  without  any  nitrous  odour  (Pdouze.)  Or  if  the  strong 
undiluted  nitric  acid  of  commerce  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  cotton  wool  be  immersed  in  the  mixture  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  afterwards  washed  with  water,  it  is  converted 
into  gun-cotton,  without  injury  to  the  cotton  fibre  (Sch5nbein). 

Nitric  add  forms  an  important  dass  of  salts,  the  nitrates,  whieh 
occasion  deflagration  when  fused  with  a  combustible  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, from  the  oxygen  in  their  add,  and  are  remarkable  as  a 
class  for  their  general  solubility,  no  nitrate  being  insoluble  in  water* 
The  nitrate  of  the  black  oxide  of  mercury  is  perhaps  the  least  solu- 
ble of  these  salts.  The  nitrates  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia^  baryta, 
and  strontia,  are  anhydrous ;  but  the  nitrates  of  the  extensive  mag- 
nesian  dass  of  oxides  all  contain  water  in  a  state  of  intimate  com- 
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binatiqn,  and  have  a  formula  analogous  to  that  of  hydrated  nitoric 
acid,  or  the  nitrate  of  water  itself.  Of  the  four  atoms  of  water  con- 
tained  in  hydrated  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.42,  one  is  combined  with 
the  add  as  base,  and  may  be  named  beuic  water,  wliile  the  other 
three  are  in  combination  with  the  nitrate  of  water,  and  may  be 
termed  the  constitutional  water  of  that  salt.  The  same  three  atoms 
of  constitutional  water  are  found  in  all  the  magnesian  nitrates,  with 
the  addition  often  of  another  three  atoms  of  water,  as  appears  from 
the  following  formulsB : — 

Nitric  add,  1.42.  .        .  .  HO.NO5+8HO 

Prismatic  nitrate  of  copper.     .  .  CuCNOg-f  3H0 

fihomboidal  nitrate  of  copper.  .  CuO.NOg + 3H0 + 3H0 

Nitrate  of  magnesia.     .        .  .  MgCNOg+SHO+SHO 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  proportion  of  constitutional  water  in 
any  of  these  nitrates  can  be  reduced  below  3  atoms  by  heat  without 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  nitric  add  at  the  same  time,  and  the  partial 
decomposition  of  the  salt.  The  nitrates  of  the  potash  and  magne- 
sian classes  do  not  combine  together,  and  no  double  nitrates  are 
known,  nor  nitrates  with  excess  of  add.  The  nitrates  with  excess 
of  metallic  oxide,  which  are  called  subnitrates,  appear  to  be  formed 
on  the  type  of  the  magnesian  class :  tixe  subnitrate  of  copper,  bdng 
CuO.N05+8Cu0.3HO  (Qerliardt),  or  nitrate  of  copper  with  8 
atoms  hydrated  oxide  of  copper.  The'water  is  strongly  retained, 
and  requires  a  temperature  of  300^  to  expel  it  The  nitrate  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  is  HgO.NOg + HgO   (Kane.) 

Nitric  add  in  a  solution  cannot  be  detected  by  predpitating  that 
add  in  combination  with  any  base,  as  the  nitrate  are  all  soluble,  so 
that  tests  of  another  nature  must  be  had  recourse  to,  to  ascertain 
its  presence.  A  highly  diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  may 
be  boiled  without  change,  but  on  adding  to  it  at  the  boilii^  tem^ 
perature  a  liquid  containing  free  nitric  add,  the  blue  colour  of  the 
indigo  is  soon  destroyed.  If  it  is  a  neutral  nitrate  which  is  tested, 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  solution,  to  liberate 
the  nitric  add,  before  mixing  it  with  the  sulphate  of  indigo.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  guard  against  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  nitric  add 
in  the  sulphuric  acid.  Another  test  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid 
has  been  proposed  by  De  Bichemont.  The  liquid  contaming 
the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  rather  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  oil  of 
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vitriol,  and  when  the  mixture  has  become  cool,  a  few  droj^  of  a 
strong  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  added  to  it.  Nitric 
oxide  is  evolved,  and  combines  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  pro- 
ducing a  rose  or  purple  tint  even  when  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is 
very  small.  One  part  of  nitric  acid  in  24,000  of  water  has  been 
detected  in  this  maimer.  Free  nitric  acid  also  is  incapable  of  dis- 
solving gold-leaf,  although  heated  upon  it,  but  acquires  that  property 
when  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  add  is  added  to  it.  But  in  testing  the 
presence  of  this  acid,  it  is  always  advisable  to  neutralize  a  portion  of 
the  liquor  with  potash,  and  to  evaporate  so  as  to  obtain  the  thin 
prismatic  crystals  of  nitre,  which  may  be  recognised  by  their  form, 
by  their  cooling  nitrous  taste,  their  power  to  deflagrate  combustibles 
at  a  red  heat,  and  by  the  characteristic  action  of  the  acid  thqf  con- 
tain, when  Uberated  by  sulphuric  acid,  upon  copper  and  other  metals, 
in  which  ruddy  nitrous  fiunes  are  produced. 

If  nitric  acid  be  rigidly  pure,  it  may  be  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  by  chloride  of 
barium,  the  first  of  which  discovers  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  by 
producing  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver;  the  last  discovers 
sulphuric  acid  by  forming  the  white  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 
The  fuming  nitric  acid  may  be  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
retaining  it  warm  on  a  sand-bath  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  chlorine 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  goes  off  as  gas.  To  free  it  from  sulphuric, 
it  should  be  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  distilled  from  n'trate  of 
baryta;  but  the  process  for  nitric  add  which  has  been  described 
gives  it  without  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  carefully  conducted. 

Uses. — Nitric  add  is  sometimes  used  in  the  fumigations  required 
for  contagious  diseases,  particularly  in  wards  of  hospitals  from  which 
the  patients  are  not  removed,  the  fames  of  this  add  being  greatly 
less  irritating  than  those  of  chlorine.  For  the  purpose  of  fumigation, 
pounded  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add  are  used,  bdng  heated 
together  in  a  cup.  Nitric  acid  is  par  excellence  the  solvent  of 
metals,  and  has  other  most  numerous  and  varied  applications  not 
only  in  chemistry,  but  likewise  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
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NTTHOGBN  AND  HYDB06EN — AMMONIA. 

Eq.  17  or  212.5  ;  H3  N;  density  596.7;  3 
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With  hydrogen,  nitrogen  forms  a  remarkable  gaseous  compound — 
ammonia,  which  derives  its  name  from  sal  ammoniac,  a  salt  from 
which  it  is  generally  extracted,  and  wliich  again  was  so  named  from 
being  first  prepared  in  the  district  of  Ammom'a,  in  Lybia.  Ammonia 
is  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  all  organic  matters  con- 
taining nitrogen,  which  has  given  rise  to  one  of  its  popular  names, 
the  Spirits  of  Hartshorn.  It  is  also  produced  during  the  putrefaction 
of  the  same  matters,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  (page  336). 
A  trace  of  it  is  always  found  in  the  native  oxides  of  iron,  in  the 
varieties  of  day,  and  in  some  other  minerals. 

Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  mixed  together  do  not  exhibit  any  dispo- 
sition to  combine,  even  when  heated;  but  if  electric  sparks  be  taken 
through  a  mixture  of  those  gases,  particularly  with  the  presence  of 
any  acid  vapour,  a  sensible  trace  of  a  salt  of  ammonia  is  produced. 
Hydrogen,  however,  if  evolved  in  contact  with  nitrogen,  will  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  form  ammonia.  Thus  in  the  rusting  of  iron  in 
water  containing  air  or  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen 
which  is  then  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  appears 
to  combine  in  its  nascent  state  with  nitrogen.  If,  while  zinc  is  dis- 
solving in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  be  added  drop  by  drop 
till  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  ceases,  the  latter  will  be  found  to 
have  united  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  much  ammonia 
to  be  formed ;  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  combining  with  hydro- 
gen also,  to  form  water,  at  the  same  time.  If  the  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  be  relatively  small,  Mr.  Nesbitt  finds  that  it  may  be  en- 
tirely converted  into  ammonia  in  this  manner.  When  zinc  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  alone,  which  is  neither  much  diluted  nor  very 
strong,  but  in  an  intermediate  condition,  the  same  suppression  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  ammonia  is  observed. 

Preparation, — In  a  state  of  purity,  ammonia  is  a  gas,  of  which 
the  well-known  liquor  or  aqua  ammonia  is  a  solution  in  water. 
This  solution,  which  is  of  constant  use  as  a  reagent,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  intimately  sal  ammoniac  (hydrochloratc  of  ammonia)  with  an 
equal  weight  of  slaked  lime,  introducing  the  mixture  into  a  glass 
retort  or  bolt-head,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  slaked  lime 
(A,  fig.  Ill),  and  distilling  by  the  diffused  heat  of  a  chauffer  or 
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Fig.  111. 


sand-pot.  If  recourse  is  had  to  the  gas-flame,  the  heat  may  be  con- 
veniently diffused  by  placing  the  burner  within  a  cylinder  of  sheet 
iron  about  14  inches  in  height,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  with  a 
perforated  stage  B,  covered  with  small  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  on 
which  the  flask  A  is  supported.  Ammoniacal  gas  comes  off,  which 
should  be  conducted  into  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  in  the  bottle 
C,  to  condense  it,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  salt  employed.  Chloride 
of  calcium  and  the  excess  of  lime  remain  in  the  retort,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  water  is  liberated  in  the  process,  and  distils  over 
with  the  ammonia.  This  reaction  is  explained  in  the  following 
diagram: — 


PROCESS  FOB  AMMONIA. 


Before  decomposiiioii. 

53.5  Hydrochloratej^J^"^ 
of  ammonia  \(r^^^^ 

f  Oxygen 
.    JCalciam 


28     Lime  . 


81.5 


81.5 


After  decomposition. 

17     Ammonia. 


9      Water. 
55.5  Chloride  of 

calcium. 

81.5 


Or  in  symbols:  NH4  CI  and  CaO=N  H,  with  H  O  and  Cad. 


To  obtain  ammoniacal  gas,  a  portion  of  the  solution  prepared  by 
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the  preceding  procesa  ma;  be  introduced  into  a  small  plain  retort^  A 
(fig.  1 12),  hj  means  of  the  long  funnel  B,;  and  the  short  bent  tube 
j^    ,.„  C  being  adapted  by  a  perforated  cork  to  the 

month  of  the  retort,  the  liquid  is  boiled  by  a 
gentle  heat,  when  the  gaa  ia  first  expelled  from 
ita  superior  volatility,  and  collected  in  a  jar  filled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted  over  the  mercnrial 
trough  (fig.  113).  Or  the  gas  may  be  derived 
at  once  from  sal  ammomac,  mixed  with  twice  ita 
weight  of  quicklime  in  a  amdl  retort,  and  col- 
lected over  mercury. 

Properties. — Ammonia  is  a  ctdourless  gaa,  of 
a  strong  and  pungent  odour,  familiar  in  epitits 
of  hartshorn.  It  is  composed  of  2  volumes  of 
nittt^n  and  6  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  4 
volumes,  which  form  the  combining  measure  of 
this  gaa.  Ammonia  ia  resolved  into  its  consti- 
tuent gases,  in  these  proportions,  when  trana- 
mitted  through  an  ^nited  porcelain  tube  con- 
taiuing  platioum,  iron,  or  copper  wiie.  The  two 
latter  metals  absorb  a  little  nitrt^en  (Deepretz), 
and  become  brittle,  but  the  platinum  remains 
unaltered.  Sy  a  pressure  of  6.6  atmospherea,  at 
50°,  it  ia  condenaed  into  a  transparent  colonrlesa 
Fio,  113. 
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liquid^  of  which  the  sp.  gr.  is  0.731  at  60^  Ammoniacal  gas  is  in- 
flammable in  air  in  a  low  deigree^  burning  in  contact  with  the  flame  of 
a  taper.  A  small  jet  of  this  gas  will  also  bum  in  oxygen.  A  mixture 
of  ammoniacal  gas  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitrous  oxide  may  be 
detonated  by  the  electric  sparky  and  affords  water  and  nitrogen. 
Water  is  capable  of  dissolv^ig  about  500  times  its  volume  of  ammo- 
niacal gas  in  the  cold^  and  the  solution  is  always  specifically  lighter^ 
and  has  a  lower  boiling  point  than  pure  water.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Davy,  solutions  of  sp.  gr.  0.872,  0.9054,  and  0.969£, 
contain  respectively  S2.5,  25.87  and  9.5  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Mr. 
GrifiBn,  who  has  constructed  a  table  of  the  densities  of  solutions  of 
ammonia  from  experiment,  finds  that  no  sensible  condensation  of 
volume  occurs  in  these  mixtures,  and  that  their  densities  are  the 
mean  of  those  of  water  (1)  and  anhydrous  liquid  ammonia,  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  0.7083  at  62""  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  189).  Ammo- 
niacal gas  is  also  largely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Solution  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid  alkaline  taste,  and  produces 
blisters  on  the  tongue  and  skin.  When  cooled  slowly  to  — 40^,  it 
crystallizes  in  long  needles  of  a  silky  lustre.  The  solution  has  a 
temporary  action  upon  turmeric  paper,  which  it  causes  to  be  brown 
while  humid;  it  also  restores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  reddened  by 
an  acid,  changes  the  blue  colour  of  the  infusion  of  red  cabbage  into 
green,  and  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  properties  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  conmion  with  the  fixed  alkalies.  It  is  distinguished  as  the 
volatile  alkali.  When  ammonia  is  free,  it  may  always  be  discovered, 
by  its  odour,  by  forming  dense  white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  by  producing  a  deep  blue  solution  with  salts  of  copper. 

Ammonia^  in  solution,  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen  gas  and  formation  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia : 
when  ammonia  and  chlorine,  both  in  the  state  of  gas,  are  mixed 
together,  the  action  that  ensues  is  attended  with  flame.  Dry  iodine 
absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  and  forms  a  brown  viscous  liquid,  which 
water  decomposes,  dissolving  out  hydriodate  of  ammonia^  and  leav- 
ing a  black  powder,  which  is  the  explosive  iodide  of  nitrogen. 

Ammonia  forms  several  classes  of  compounds  with  acids  and  salts 
(page  202),  and  exhibits  highly  curious  reactions  with  many  other 
substances,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  discussed  so  early,  but  which 
I  shall  return  to  later  in  the  work. 
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Eq.  6  <>r  75 ;  C ;  density  of  vapour  {hypolheticat)  416 

Carbon  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  mineral  kingdom  united 
with  other  substances,  as  in  coal,  of  which  it  is  the  basis,  and  in  the 
acid  of  carbonates :  it  is  also  the  most  considerable  element  of  the 
solid  parts  of  both  animals  and  vegetables.  It  exists  in  nature,  or 
may  be  obtained  by  art,  under  a  variety  of  appearances,  and  possessed 
of  very  different  physical  properties.  Carbon  is  a  dimorphous  body, 
occurring  crystallized  in  the  diamond  and  graphite  in  wholly  different 
forms,  and  when  artificially  produced  forming  several  amorphous 
varieties  of  charcoal  which  are  very  unlike  each  other. 

Diamond. — ^This  valuable  gem  is  found  tliroughout  the  range  of 
the  Ghauts  in  India,  but  chiefly  at  Goloonda:^  in  Borneo,  and  also  in 
Brazil.  It  is  always  associated  with  transported  materials,  such  as 
rolled  gravel,  or  found  in  a  sort  of  breccia  or  pudding-stone,  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  jasper,  quartz,  and  calcedony,  so  that  it  is  still 
a  question  whether  the  diamond  is  of  mineral  or  vegetable  origin. 
On  removing  the  crust  with  which  the  crystals  are  covered,  they 
are  exceedingly  brilliant,  re&act  light  powerfully,  and  are  gene- 
rally perfectly  transparent,  although  diamonds  are  sometimes  black, 
blue,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour.  The  primitive  form  of  diamond 
is  the  regular  octohedron,  or  two  four-sided  pyramids,  of  which  the 
faces  are  equilateral  triangles,  applied  base  to  base  (fig.  53,  page  166), 
It  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  pyramidal  octohedron, — a  figure 
bounded  by  24  sides,  which  presents  the  general  aspect  of  a  regular 
octohedron,  on  every  facet  of  which  has  been  placed  a  low  pyramid 
of  three  facets ;  or,  each  facet  of  the  octohedron  is  replaced  by  6 
secondary  triangles,  and  the  crystal  becomes  almost  spherical,  and 
presents  48  facets.  These  facets  often  appear  curved  from  the  effect 
of  attrition.  The  diamond  can  always  be  cleaved  in  the  direction  of 
the  faces  of  the  octohedron,  which  possess  that  particular  brilliancy 
characteristic  of  the  diamond.  It  is  the  hardest  of  the  gems.  An 
edge  of  its  crystal  formed  by  flat  planes  only  scratches  glass^  but  if  the 
edge  is  formed  of  curved  faces,  like  the  edge  of  a  convex  lens,  it 
then,  besides  abrading  the  surface,  produces  a  fissure  to  a  small 
depth,  and  in  the  form  of  the  glazier^s  diamond  is  used  to  cut  glass. 
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The  weight  of  diamonds  is  generally  estimated  by  the  carai,  Y^hich  is 
about  8.2  grains.  The  diamond  is  remarkably  indestructible,  and 
may  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  covered  crucible  without  injury,  but 
it  begins  to  bum  in  the  open  air,  at  about  the  melting  point  of  silver, 
charcoal  sometimes  appearing  on  its  surface,  and  is  entirely  converted 
into  carbonic  add  gas.  When  heated  to  the  highest  degree  between 
the  charcoal  points  of  a  strong  voltaic  battery,  the  diamond  swells  up 
considerably,  and  divides  into  portions.  After  cooling  it  is  found 
entirely  altered  in  appearance,  having  become  of  a  metallic  gray, 
friable,  and  resembling  in  every  respect  the  coke  from  bituminous 
coal.  This  experiment  appears  to  show  that  a  high  temperature  is 
unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  diamonds,  and  that  they  cannot 
therefore  be  originally  formed  at  a  very  elevated  temperature.  The 
diamond  is  quickly  consumed  in  fused  nitre,  when  the  carbonic 
acid  is  retained  by  the  potash ;  this  is  a  simple  mode  of  analyzing 
the  diamond,  by  which  it  has  been  proved  to  be  pure  carbon.  The 
diamond  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Its  density  varies  from 
8.5  to  3.55. 

Graphite. — This  mineral,  which  is  also  known  as  Black  Lead  and 
Plumbago,  occurs  in  rounded  masses  deposited  in  beds  in  the  primi- 
tive formations,  particularly  in  granite,  mica-schist,  and  primitive 
limestone.      Borrowdale  in  Cumberland  is  a  celebrated  locality  of 
graphite,  and  affords  the  only  specimens  which  are  sufficiently  hard 
for  making  pencils.     It  is  occasionally  found  crystallized  in  plates 
which  are  six-sided  tables.     Graphite  may  also  be  produced  arti- 
ficially, by  putting  an  excess  of  charcoal  in  contact  with  fused  cast 
iron,  when  a  portion  of  the  carbon  dissolves,  and  separates  again  on 
cooling,  in  the  form  of  large  and  beautiful  leaflets.    In  the  condition 
of  graphite,  carbon  is  perfectly  opaque,  soft  to  the  touch,  possessed 
of  the  metallic  lustre,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  from  1.9  to  2.3.     It 
always  contains  iron  and  manganese,  apparently  in  the  state  of  oxides, 
and  in  combination  with  silicic  and  titanic  acids,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  28  per  cent.,  but  in  some  specimens,  as  in  those  from  Baireros 
in  Brazil,  not  more  than  a  trace  of  those  metals  is  found,  whicb  is  to  be 
considered  an  accidental  constituent,  and  not  essential  to  the  mineral. 
Neither  in  the  form  of  diamond  nor  graphite  does  carbon  exhibit  any 
indication   of  fusion   or  volatility  under  the  most  intense  heat. 
Anthracite  is  often  nearly  pure  carbon,  but  always  contains  a  portion 
of  hydrogen,  and  is  related  to  bituminous  coal,  and  not  to  graphite. 

Charcoal, — Owing  to  its  infusibility  carbon  presents  itself  under 
^  variety  of  aspects,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  substance  from 
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which  it  is  derived,  and  the  accidental  circumstances  of  its  prepara- 
tion. The  following  are  the  principal  varieties :  gas  carbon,  lamp 
black,  wood  charcoal,  coke,  and  ivory  black. 

1.  Gas  carbon  has  the  metallic  lustre,  and  a  density  of  1.76 ;  it  is 
compact,  generally  of  a  manmiiUated  structure,  but  sometimes  in  fine 
fibres,  and  considerably  resembles  graphite,  but  is  too  hard  to  give  a 
streak  upon  paper.  It  is  the  product  of  a  slow  deposition  of  carbon 
from  coal  gas  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  frequently  found  to  line 
the  gas  retorts  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  to  fill  up  accidental 
fissures  in  them.^ 

2.  Lamp  black  is  the  soot  of  imperfectly  burned  combustibles, 
such  as  tar  or  resin.  Carbon  is  deposited  in  a  powder  of  the  same 
nature,  and  of  the  purest  form,  when  alcohol  vapour  or  a  volatile  oil 
is  transmitted  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  red  heat;  and  the 
lustrous  charcoal,  which  is  obtained  on  calcining,  in  close  vessels, 
starch,  sugar,  and  many  other  organic  substances,  which  fuse  and 
afford  a  bright  vesicular  carbon  of  a  metallic  lustre,  is  possessed  of 
the  same  characters.  The  charcoal  of  the  latter  sources,  however, 
always  retains  traces  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Lamp  black  is  deficient 
in  an  attraction  for  organic  matters  in  solution,  which  ordinary  charcoal 
possesses. 

3.  Wood  charcoal.    Wood  was  found  by  ICarsten  to  lose  57  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  when  thoroughly  dried  at  212^,  and  10  per  cent, 
more  at  304°.     The  remaining  33  parts  of  baked  wood  afforded, 
when  calcined,  25  of  charcoal,  while  100  parts  of  the  same  wood 
calcined,  without  being  previously  dried,  left  only  14  per  cent,  of 
carbon.     It  is  the  absence  of  this  large  quantity  of  water  which 
causes  the  heat  of  burning  charcoal  to  be  so  much  more  intense  than 
that  of  wood.      When  calcined  at  a  high  temperature,  charcoal 
becomes  dense,  hard,  and  less  inflammable.     The  knots  in  wood 
sometimes  afford  a  charcoal  which  is  particularly  hard,  and  is  used  in 
polishing  metals,  but  it  contains  silica.    From  the  minuteness  of  its 
pores,  the  charcoal  of  wood  absorbs  many  times  its  volimie  of  the 
more  liquefiable  gases ;  such  as  ammoniacal  gas,  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  condensing  00  times  its 
volume  of  the  first,  and  35  of  the  last :  of  oxygen,  it  condenses  9.25 
volumes ;  of  nitrogen,  7.5  volumes;  and  of  hydrogen,  1.75  volumes. 
It  also  absorbs  moisture  with  avidity  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
other  condensible  vapours,  such  as  odoriferous  effluvia.    From  this 

*  Dr.  Colqnhoon,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New  Scries,  toL  lii.  p.  1. 
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last  property  freshly  calcined  charcoal,  when  wrapt  up  in  dothes 
which  have  contracted  a  disagreeable  odour,  destroys  it,  and  has  a 
considerable  effect  in  retarding  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter 
with  wliich  it  is  placed  in  contact.  Water  is  also  found  to  remain 
sweet,  and  wine  to  be  improved  in  quality,  if  kept  in  casks  of  which 
the  inside  has  been  charred.  In  the  state  of  a  coarse  powder,  wood 
charcoal  is  particularly  applicable  as  a  filter  for  spirits,  which  it 
deprives  of  the  essential  oil  which  they  contain.  It  is  much  less 
destructible  by  atmospheric  agencies  than  wood,  and  hence  the 
points  of  stakes  are  often  charred,  before  being  driven  into  the 
ground,  in  order  to  preserve  them.  Charcoal  decomposes  the  vapour 
of  water  at  a  red  heat,  giving  rise  to  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  was 
found  by  Bunsen  to  consist,  in  100  volumes,  of  hydrogen  56,  car- 
bonic oxide  29,  carbonic  acid  14.8,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
0.2  volume. 

4.  The  coke  of  those  species  of  coal  which  do  not  fuse  when 
healed  is  a  remarkably  dense  charcoal,  considerably  resembling  that 
of  wood,  and  of  great  value  as  fuel,  from  the  high  temperature  which 
can  be  produced  by  its  combustion.  Wlien  burned  it  generally 
leaves  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  earthy  ashes,  while  the  ashes  from  wood 
charcoal  seldom  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  density  of  pulverised  coke 
varies  from  1.6  to  2.0.  Coke  and  wood  charcoal,  after  being  strongly 
heated,  are  good  conductors  of  electricity. 

5.  Ivory  black.  Bone  black,  and  Animal  charcoal,  are  names 
applied  to  bones  calcined  or  converted  into  charcoal  in  a  dose  vessel. 
The  charcoal  thus  produced  is  mixed  with  not  less  than  10  times 
its  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  being  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division,  exposes  a  great  deal  of  surface.  It  possesses  a  remark- 
able attraction  for  organic  colouring  matters,  and  is  extensivdy 
used  in  withdrawing  the  colouring  matter  from  syrup  in  the 
refining  of  sugar,  from  the  solution  of  tartaric  add,  and  in  the 
purification  of  many  other  organic  liquids.  The  usual  practice, 
which  was  introduced  by  Dumont,  is  to  filter  the  liquid  hot  through 
a  bed  of  this  charcoal  in  grains  of  the  size  of  those  of  gunpowder, 
and  of  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  found  that  the  dis- 
colouring power  is  greatly  reduced  by  dissolving  out  the  phosphate 
of  lime  from  ivory  black  by  an  acid,  although  this  must  be  done  in 
certain  applications  of  it,  as  when  it  is  used  to  discolour  the  vege- 
table adds.  A  charcoal  possessed  of  the  same  valuable  properly 
even  in  a  higher  degree  for  its  weight,  is  produced  by  calcining  dried 
blood,  horns,  hoofs,  chppings  of  hides,  in  contact  with  carbonate  of 
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potash,  and  washing  the  calcined  mass  afterwards  with  water.  Even 
v^table  matters  aJSPord  a  charcoal  possessed  of  considerable  dis- 
colouring power,  if  mixed  with  chalk,  calcined  flint,  or  any  other 
earthy  powder,  before  being  carbonized.  One  hundred  parts  of  pipe 
clay  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  well  mixed  with  20  parts 
of  tar  and  500  of  coal  finely  pulverized,  have  been  found  to  afford, 
after  the  mass  was  dried  and  ignited  out  of  contact  with  air,  a  char- 
coal which  was  little  inferior  to  bone  black  in  quality.  When  char- 
coal which  has  been  once  used  in  such  a  filter  is  calcined  again,  it 
is  found  to  have  lost  much  of  its  discolouring  power.  This  is  owing 
to  the  deposition  upon  its  surface  of  a  lustrous  charcoal,  of  the  lamp 
black  variety,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  colour- 
ing matters,  which  has  little  or  no  discolouring  power.  But  if  the 
charcoal  of  the  sugar  filters  be  allowed  to  ferment,  the  foreign  matter 
in  it  is  destroyed;  and  if  afterwards  well  washed  with  water  and 
dried,  before  being  calcined,  it  will  be  found  to  recover  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  original  power. 

Bussy  has  constructed,  from  observation,  the  following  table  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  different  charcoals.  These  substances  are  com- 
pared with  ivoiy  black,  as  being  the  most  feeble  species,  although 
this  is  superior  by  several  degrees  to  the  best  wood  charcoal.  The 
relative  efficiency,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  the  same  for  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  colouring  matter : — 


Species  of  charcoal 
same  weight. 


Blood  charred  with  carbonate  of  potash 

Blood  chaned  with  chalk    . 

Blood  charred  with  phoaphate  of  lime 

Glue  charred  with  carbonate  of  potash 

White  of  egg  charred  with  the  same 

Gluten  charred  with  the  same 

Charooal  from  acetate  of  potash    . 

Charcoal  from  acetate  of  soda 

Lamp  black,  not  calcined 

Lamp  black  calcined  with  carbonate  of  potash 

Bone  charcoal,  after  the  extraction  of  the  earth  of 

bones  by  an  add,  and  calcination  with  potash 
Bone  charooal  treated  with  an  acid 
Oil  charred  with  the  phosphate  of  lime 
Bone  pharooal,  in  its  ordinary  state 


ReUtive  Decolou- 

Bektive De- 

ration of  sulphate 

colouration  of 

of  indigo. 

Syrup. 

50 

20 

18 

11 

12 

10 

86 

15.5 

84 

15.5 

10.6 

8.8 

6.6 

4.4 

12 

8.8 

4 

8.3 

16.2 

10.6 

45 

20 

1.87 

1.6 

2 

1.9 

1 

1 
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This  remarkable  action  of  charcoal  in  withdrawing  matters  from 
solution  is  certainly  an  attraction  of  surface,  but  it  is  capable,  not- 
withstanding, of  overcoming  chemical  af&nities  of  some  intensity. 
The  matters  remain  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  without 
being  decomposed  or  altered  in  nature.  For  if  the  blue  sulphate  of 
indigo  be  neutralized  and  then  filtered  through  charcoal,  the  whole 
colouring  matter  is  retained  bj  the  latter,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is 
colourless.  But  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  will  divest  the  charcoal 
of  the  blue  colouring  matter,  and  cany  it  away  in  solution.  The 
salts  of  quinine,  morphine,  and  other  organic  bases  and  bitter  prin- 
ciples, are  carried  down  by  animal  charcoal  used  in  excess  ( Warington, 
Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  826).  Hence  this  substance  is  a  veiy  general 
antidote  to  vegetable  poisons,  as  was  proved  by  Dr.  Garrod.  Other 
substances  also  are  carried  down  by  animal  charcoal,  besides  organic 
matters.  Lime  from  lime  water,  iodine  from  solution  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  hydrosulphuric  acid  from  solution  in  water,  soluble  sub- 
salts  of  lead,  and  metallic  oxides  dissolved  in  ammonia  or  caustic 
potash ;  but  it  has  little  or  no  action  upon  most  neutral  salts.  The 
charcoal  is  apt  with  time  to  react  upon  the  substance  it  carries  down, 
probably  from  their  closeness  of  contact,  reducing  the  oxides  of  silver, 
lead,  and  copper,  for  instance,  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  short  time. 
Animal  charcoal  soon  disappears  when  heated  in  chlorine  water,  and 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  affinities  of  carbon  generally 
are  more  active  in  this  than  in  its  other  forms. 

Carbon  is  chemically  the  same  under  all  these  forms.  This  ele- 
ment cannot  be  aystallized  artificially  by  the  usual  methods  of  fusion^ 
solution  or  sublimation,  if  we  except  its  solution,  in  cast  iron,  which 
gives  it  in  the  form  of  grapliite  and  not  of  the  diamond.  It  is 
chemically  indifferent  to  most  bodies  at  a  low  temperature,  but  com- 
bines dircetly  with  some  metals  by  fusion,  and  forms  compounds 
named  carburets  or  carbides :  in  these  compounds,  however,  the 
metal  is  most  probably  the  negative  constituent.  When  heated  to 
low  redness  it  bums  readily  in  air  or  oxygen,  forming  a  gaseous  com- 
pound carbonic  add,  which,  when  cool,  has  saisibly  the  same  volume 
as  the  original  oxygen.  With  half  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  car- 
bonic acid,  carbon  forms  a  protoxide,  carbonic  oxide  gas.  The  last 
gas  being  supposed  similar  to  steam  or  to  nitrous  oxide  in  its  constitu- 
tion, will  be  composed  of  2  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  1  volume 
of  oxygen  gas  condensed  into  2  volumes,  an  assumption  upon  which 
the  density  of  carbon  vapour,  which  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
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miniTig  experimentally^  is  usually  calculated,  and  made  about  420  ; 
the  combining  measure  of  ibis  vapour  containing  2  volumes  (page 
148.)  The  density  deduced  from  the  equivalent  of  carbon  is  more 
nearly  416.*  That  the  equivalent  of  carbon  is  exactly  6,  as  ori- 
ginally maintained  by  Dr.  Prout,  has  been  established  bqrond  doubt 
by  M.  Dumas,  by  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  gas.  Pure  carbon  then  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion 
of  S  to  8  exactly,  or  6  to  16,  to  form  carbonic  acid  (p.  866). 

Uses, — Several  valuable  applications  of  this  substance  have  al- 
ready been  incidentally  described.  Carbon  may  be  said  to  surpass  all 
other  bodies  whatever  in  its  affinity  for  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature  j 
and  being  infusible,  easily  got  rid  of  by  combustion,  and  forming 
compounds  with  oxygen  which  escape  as  gas,  this  body  is  more 
suitable  than  any  other  substance  to  effect  the  reduction  of  metallic 
oxides ;  that  is,  to  deprive  them  of  their  oxygen,  and  to  produce 
from  them  the  metal  with  the  properties  which  characterize  it. 
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Eq.  22  or  276 ;  COa;  density  1529.0 ; 


This  gas  was  first  discovered  to  exist  in  lime-stone  and  the  mild 
alkalies,  and  to  be  expelled  from  the  first  by  heat,  and  from  both 
by  the  action  of  acids,  by  Dr.  Black,  and  was  named  by  him  Fixed 
Air.  He  also  remarked  that  the  same  gas  is  formed  in  respiration, 
fermentation,  and  combustion ;  it  was  afterwards  proved  to  contain 
carbon  by  Lavoisier. 

Preparation. — Carbonic  acid  is  readily  procured  by  pouring  hy- 
drochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.1,  upon  fragments  of  marble  contained 
in  a  gas-botile  (fig.  114),  or  by  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
upon  chalk.  A  gas  comes  off  with  effervescence,  which  may  be 
collected  at  the  water  trough,  but  cannot  be  retained  long  over  water 
without  considerable  loss,  owing  to  its  solubility. 

♦  The  nnmber  for  carbon  vapour  deduced  from  the  density  of  oxygen  gas,  that  is,  six- 
sixteenths  of  that  density,  is  414.61  (page  149) ;  while  six-fourteenths  of  the  density  of 
nitrogen  is  416.304,  and  six  times  the  density  of  hydrogen,  416.B6.  The  density  of 
nitrogen  is  probably  the  least  objeetionable.  and  the  nnmber  deduced  from  it  for  carbon 
(416)  therefore  the  safest. 


From  tbe  great  weight  of  carbonic  acid  a  bottle  may  be  filled 
with  this  gas  by  displacing  air.  The  gas  being  evolved  m  the  gas* 
bottle  A  (fig.  115),  is  first  conveyed  into  a  vash-bottle  B,  containing 
water,  to  condense  any  hydrochloric  acid  vapour  with  which  the  gaa 
may  be  accompanied ;  then  passed  through  a  U  shaped  drying  tube 
C,  containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  absorb  aqueoos 
vapour,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  lover  part  of  tbe  bottle  D.  When 
generated  in  tbe  close  apparatus  of  Thilorier  for  the  purpose  of 
lique^g  it  (page  70),  this  gas  is  evolved  from  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Fia.  IIS. 


Properties. — This  gas  extinguishes  flame,  does  not  support  animal 
life,  and  renders  lime  water  turbid.  Wx  density  is  considerable,  being 
1529  (Begiiault),  or  a  half  more  than  that  of  air,  tbe  gas  containing  2 
volumes  of  the  hypothetical  carbon  viqwur  and  2  volumes  of  oxygen, 
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condensed  into  2  volumes^  which  form  the  combining  measure.  Cold 
water  dissolves  rather  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  this  gas;  the 
solution  has  an  agreeable  acidulous  taste^  and  sparkles  when  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another.  It  communicates  a  wine-red  tint  to 
litmus  paper,  which  disappears  again  when  the  paper  dries ;  when 
poured  into  lime  water  it  first  throws  down  a  white  flaky  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  which  it  afterwards  redissolves  if  the 
solution  of  the  gas  be  added  in  excess.  The  quantity  of  this  gas 
which  water  takes  up  is  found  to  be  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
pressure ;  a  very  large  volume  of  the  gas  is  forced  into  soda, 
magnesia,  and  other  aerated  waters,  much  of  which  escapes  on 
removing  the  pressure  from  these  liquids. 

Liquefied  by  pressure,  carbonic  acid  has  an  elastic  force  of  38*5 
atmospheres  at  S2,°  (Faiaday).  The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  car- 
bonic acid,  at  the  same  temperature,  is  0*83  :  it  dilates  remarkably 
from  heat,  its  expansion  being  four  times  greater  than  that  of  air,  20 
volumes  of  the  liquid  at  32^  becoming  29  at  86^,  and  its  density 
varying  from  0.9  to  0.6  as  its  temperature  rises  from  — 4P  to  86°.* 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether, 
alcohol,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  fat  oils.  At  temperatures  below  — 72°  it  is 
solid  (page  73). 

Potassium  heated  in  a  small  glass  bulb  blown  upon  a  tube, 
through  which  gaseous  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted,  undergoes  oxida- 
tion, and  liberates  carbon,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  gas  may  thus 
be  shown;  or,  for  this  experiment,  a  cleansed  and  dry  Florence  oil- 
flask  may  be  filled,  by  displacement,  with  the  dried  gas  (fig.  115), 
and  a  pellet  of  potassium  being  introduced,  combustion  may  be  de- 
termined by  applying  the  flame  of  an  Argand  spirit-lamp  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  But  burning  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, and  other  combustibles,  are  immediately  extinguished  by  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  combustion  does  not  cease  from  the  absence  of 
oxygen  only,  but  from  a  positive  influence  in  checking  combustion 
which. this  gas  exerts,  for  a  lighted  candle  is  extinguished  in  air 
containing  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  any  mixture  of  carbonic  add  and  air  will 
support  the  respiration  of  num,  which  will  maintain  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  therefore  a  lighted  candle  is  often  let  down  into  wells 
or  pits  suspected  to  contain  this  gas,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 

*  Thilorier,  Annaks  de  Chim.  et  dc  Phys.  h.  p.  427. 
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safe  or  not.  But  although  air  in  which  a  candle  can  bum  may  not 
occasion  immediate  insensibility^  still  the  continued  respiration  for 
several  hours  of  air  containing  not  more  than  1  or  Si  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  has  been  found  to  produce  alarming  effects  (Broughton). 
The  accidents  from  burning  a  pan  of  charcoal  in  close  rooms  are 
occasioned  by  this  gas.  It  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison  upon  the  system. 
A  small  animal  thrown  into  convulsions  from  the  respiration  of  this 
gas^  may  be  recovered  by  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water. 

Carbonic  acid  is  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  in  respiration^  as  may 
be  proved  by  direeting  a  few  expirations  through  lime-water.  The 
air  of  an  ordinary  expiration  contains,  on  an  average,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Prout,  S*45  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  the  proportion 
varies  from  3.8  to  4.1  per  cent., — being  greatest  at  noon,  and  least 
during  the  night.  Carbonic  acid  is  also  a  product  of  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, and  is  the  cause  of  the  agreeable  pungency  of  beer,  ale, 
and  other  fermented  liquors,  which  become  stale  when  exposed  to 
the  air  firom  the  loss  of  this  gas.  It  also  exists  in  all  kinds  of  well 
and  spring  water,  and  contributes  to  their  pleasant  flavour,  for  water 
which  has  been  deprived  of  its  gases  by  boiling  is  insipid  and  dis- 
agreeable. Carbonic  acid  is  also  largely  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  carbonaceous  fuel,  and  appears  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  earth,  being  discharged  by  active  volcanoes,  and  from  fissures  in 
their  neighbourhood,  long  after  the  volcanoes  are  extinct.  The 
Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy  owes  its  mysterious  properties  to  this  gas, 
and  many  mineral  springs,  such  as  those  of  Tunbridge,  Pyimont,  and 
Carlsbad,  are  highly  charged  with  it.  It  comes  thus  to  be  always 
present  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  sensible,  although  by  no  means  con- 
siderable proportion  (page  834). 

Composition  of  carbonic  acid. — ^The  composition  of  this  sub- 
stance, which,  like  that  of  water,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  data  of 
chemical  analysis,  is  determined  with  extreme  exactness  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — A  known  weight  of  a  very  pure  form  of  carbon, 
such  as  the  diamond,  is  placed  in  a  little  trough  or  cradle  of 
platinum,  which  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube  a  b  (fig.  116), 
placed  across  a  fiimace.  To  effect  the  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
the  end  a  of  this  tube  is  made  to  communicate  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  with  an  apparatus  supplying  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  perfectly 
dried  by  passing  through  the  U  tube  E,  which  contains  fragments  of 
pumice  impregnated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  second 
and  fourth  U  tubes,  a  and  d,  are  charged  in  the  same  manner.  The 
bulb  apparatus  b  contains  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
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and  the  pumice  in  the  adjoining  U  tube  c  is  impit^n^ted  with 
the  same  fluid.  These  tubes,  b  and  c,  containing  the  alkali,  with 
the  tube  foUowing  them,  d,  are  accurately  weighed  together  in  a  good 
balance. 

FiQ.  110. 


The  different  parts  being  connected  b;  short  tubes  of  caoutehouc, 
as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  apparatus  is  then  filled  with  oxygen 
gas,  which  ought  to  be  alowly  disengaged.  The  tabe  a  b,  which 
contains  the  carbon,  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  latter  soou  enters 
into  combustion,  and  is  changed  into  caibouic  add.  The  gases  pass 
through  the  series  of  tubes  A,  b,  c,  d.  In  a,  any  trace  of  moisture  is 
absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  add,  which  may  escape  from  the  inner  surf Eice 
of  the  tube  a  b  when  heatedi  and  in  b  and  c  the  carbonic  acid  produced 
is  absorbed  by  the  caustic  allutli.  The  excess  of  oxygen,  which  passes 
on  pncondeneed,  takes  np  a  httle  aqueous  vapour  in  b  and  o,  which 
tends  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  potash  apparatus ;  for,  although 
Uie  tension  of  the  vapour  fA  the  alkaline  solution  is  small,  the  latter 
cannot  be  used  so  concentrated  as  to  make  the  tension  insensible. 
The  last  U  tube  d  remedies  this  inconvenience  by  drying  the  gases 
perfectly  again  before  they  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  such  a  combustiou  the  formation  of  a  little  carbonic  oxide  gas 
is  to  be  apprehended.  This  i^  provided  against  by  filling  the  part  of 
the  tube  a  b,  next  b,  with  very  porous  oxide  of  copper,  which  is 
heated  to  redness  during  the  experiment.  In  passing  through  this 
oxide,  any  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  which  may  exist  is  neces- 
sarily converted  into  carbonic  add.  The  oxide  of  copper  is  separated 
by  a  pad  of  asbestos  from  that  part  uf  the  tube  containing  the  little 
cradle  with  the  carbon.  The  evolution  of  the  oxygen  is  also  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  is  complete, 
in  order  to  sweep  the  tubes  by  means  of  that  gas,  and  carry  forward 
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the  whole  carbonic  acid  fonned  into  the  potash  bulbs  where  it  is 
absorbed. 

On  disconnecting  the  apparatus  afterwards^  and  examining  the 
cradle  in  which  the  carbon  was  placed^  to  ascertain  whether  its 
combustion  is  complete^  a  little  incombustible  earthy  matter,  not 
exceeding  a  few  hundredths  of  a  grain,  will  generally  be  found 
remaining,  which  had  existed  mechanically  diffused  through  the 
carbon.  The  weight  of  the  cradle  and  residue,  deducted  from  the 
original  weight  of  the  cradle  and  carbon,  gives  obviously  the  exact 
weight  of  the  carbon  consumed ;  while  the  original  weight  of  the 
system  of  tubes  b,  c,  and  d,  deducted  from  their  final  weight,  gives 
the  exact  weight  of  carbonic  acid  formed.  (Gours  Elementaire  de 
Chimie,  par  M.  V.  Begnault.) 

It  is  found  in  this  way  that  6  parts  of  carbon  produce  exactly  £2 
parts  of  carbonic  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  contains — 

1  eq.  carbon        .         .         6         .         .         27.27 

2  eq.  oxygen       .         .       16         .         .         72.78 

22  100.00 

Carbonates, — Carbonic  acid  combines  with  bases,  and  forms  the 
class  of  carbonates.  The  hydrate  of  this  acid  seems  incapable  of 
existing  in  an  uncombined  state,  but  it  exists  in  the  alkaline  bicar- 
bonates,  which  are  double  carbonates  of  water  and  the  alkali.  If 
this  hydrate  were  formed,  we  may  presume  that  it  would  be  analo- 
gous to  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  magnesia,  of  which  the  formula 
is  MgO,C02+HO+2HO,  and  also  the  same  with  another  2H0; 
the  salt  of  magnesia  of  most  acids  resembling  the  salt  of  water. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  hydrated  condition,  has  a  similar  formula. 
Carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  retain  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  this  acid,  and  the  carbonates 
generally  are  decomposed  with  effervescence  by  all  other  acids, 
except  the  hydrocyanic. 

Uaes. — Carbonic  add  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  aerated  waters. 
The  strong  vessels  in  which  the  impregnation  is  effected,  should  be 
of  copper,  well  tinned,  and  not  of  iron,  as  with  the  concurrence  of 
water  carbonic  acid  acts  strongly  upon  that  metal.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  remove  carbonic  acid  from  air  or  other  gaseous  mixtures, 
and  this  is  generally  done  by  means  of  caustic  alkali  or  lime-water. 
When  very  dry,  or  so  humid  as  to  be  actually  wet,  the  hydrate  of 
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lime  absorbs  this  gas  with  much  less  avidity  than  when  of  a  certain 
degree  of  dryness^  in  which  it  is  not  so  dry  as  to  be  dusty^  but  at  the 
same  time  not  sensibly  damp.  The  dry  hydrate  may  be  brought  at 
once  to  this  condition,  by  mixing  it  intimately  with  an  equal  weight 
of  ciystallized  sulphate  of  soda  in  fine  powder ;  and  this  mixture,  in  a 
stratum  of  not  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  intercepts  carbonic 
acid  most  completely,  and  may  rise  in  temperature  to  above  200^, 
from  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  gas.  It  is  quite  possible  to  respire 
through  a  cushion  of  that  thickness,  filled  with  the  mixture,  and  such 
an  article  might  be  found  useful  by  parties  entering  an  atmosphere 
overcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  like  that  of  a  coal  mine  after  the 
occurrence  of  an  explosion  of  fire-damp. 

Carbonic  acid  is  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation  of  which  carbon 
is  susceptible;  but  another  oxide  of  carbon  exists  containing  less 
oxygen. 

CAUBONIC  OXIDE. 


Eq.  14  or  175 ;  CO;  density  9678; 


Priestley  is  the  discoverer  of  this  gas,  but  its  true  nature  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Cruikshanks,  and  about  the  same  time  by  Qement  and 
Desormes. 

Preparation,  —  Carbonic  acid  is  readily  deprived  of  half  its 
oxygen,  at  a  red  heat,  by  a  variety  of  substances,  and  so  reduced  to 
the  state  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  latter  gas  may  therefore  be  obtained 
by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  over  red-hot  fragments  of  charcoal 
contained  in  an  iron  or  porcelain  tube ;  or  by  calcining  chalk  mixed 
with  l-4th  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  an  iron  retort.  It  is  like- 
wise prepared  by  gently  heating  ciystalUzed  oxalic  acid  with  five  or 
six  times  its  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  glass  retort.  The  latter 
process  affords  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonic oxide,  the  elements  of  oxalic  acid  being  carbon  and  oxygen  in 
the  proportion  to  form  these  gases,  and  tins  add  being  incapable  of 
existing  except  in  combination  with  water  or  some  other  base.  Now 
the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  water  of  the  crystallized  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  latter  acid  being  set  free  is  instantly  decomposed.  The 
gas  of  all  these  processes  contains  much  carbonic  acid,  of  which  it 
may  be  deprived  by  washing  it  with  milk  of  lime,  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potash. 

2b 


Another  process  suggested  by  Mr.  Fownes  affords  s  perfectly  pure 
gas.  It  consists  in  heating  the  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
in  a  glass  retort,  or  flask  A  (fig.  117),  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  gas  may  be  passed  through  a  vash- 
hottle  B,  containing  a  little  water,  and  be  collected  in  the  bottle  C 
over  the  water-trough  in  the  usual  manner.  One  equivalent  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  9  equivalents  of  water  are  then 
resolved  into  6  equivalents  of  carbonic  oxide,  2  eq.  of  potash,  1  eq. 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  3  equivalents  of  ammonia : — 

aK-FeCaNa + 9H0 = SCO + 2K0 + FeO  +  3H,N. 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  yields  SOO  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  oxide. 
Properties. — ^This  gaa,  as  has  aheady  been  stated,  is  presumed  to 
contain  2  volumes  of  carbon  vBpour,and  1  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed 
into  2  volumes,  so  that  its  combining  measure  is  2  volumes :  its  density 
is  967.79  (Wrede).  Carbonic  oxide  is  II  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen,  hke  nitn^n,  and  coincides  remarkably  in  its  rate  of 
transpiration  (page  83)  and  other  physical  properties  with  the  latter 
gas.  It  is  very  fatal  to  animals,  and  when  inspired  in  a  pure  stste 
almost  immediately  produces  coma.  Carbonic  oxide  is  not  more 
soluble  in  water  than  atmospheric  air,  uid  has  never  been  liquefied. 
It  is  easily  kindled,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  like  that  of 
sulphur,  combining  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  forming 
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carbonic  acid^  which  retains  the  original  volume  of  the  carbonic  oxide. 
This  combustion  is  often  witnessed  in  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire.  The 
carbonic  acidj  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fire^  is  converted  into 
carbonic  oxide,  as  it  passes  up  through  the  red-hot  embers,  and  after- 
wards bums  above  them  with  a  blue  flame,  where  it  meets  with  air. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a  neutral  body,  like  water,  and  combines  directly 
with  only  a  very  few  substances.  It  unites  with  an  equal  volume  of 
chlorine  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  forms  phosgene 
gas  or  Chloroxicarbonic  Gas.  As  the  gases  contract  to  half  their 
volume  on  combining,  the  density  of  this  gas  is  the  sum  of  carbonic 
oxide  968,  and  chlorine  2440,  or  3408 ;  its  formula  is  CO.Cl.  Chlo- 
roxicarbonic gas  is  colourless,  and  has  a  peculiar  suffocating  odour. 
In  contact  with  water  it  is  decomposed  at  the  same  time  with  an 
equivalent  of  water;  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  adds  are  produced — 
that  is — 

CO.a  and  HO=COa  and  HQ. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  also  absorbeil  by  potassium  gently  heated,  and 
that  metal  is  employed  to  separate  this  gas  &om  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  gaseous  carbohydrogens,  as  in  the  analysis  of  coal  gas. 
But  carbonic  oxide  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  a  greater  number  of 
compounds,  and  to  be  the  radical  of  a  series,  of  which  the  following 
substances  are  members : 

CABBONIC  OXIDE  SERIES. 

Carbonic  oxide     ....    CO 
Carbonic  acid       ....     CO -1-0 
Chloroxicarbonic  gas     .         .         .     CO-f-Cl 
Oxalic  acid  .         .         .         .  2C0+0 

Oxamide aCO-hNH^ 

Carbonoxide  of  potassium      .         .  7CO  +  3K 
Ehodizonic  acid  .         .         .        •  7CO-f8HO 
Croconic  acid       ....  5C0+H 
MeUiticadd        ....  4C0+H 

In  these  compounds  carbonic  oxide  is  represented  as  playing  the 
part  of  a  simple  substance,  and  forming  a  variety  of  products  by 
uniting  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  other  elements. 

Mdlitic,  croconic,  and  rhodizonic  acids,  are  sometimes  enumerated 
as  oxides  of  carbon,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
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oxalic  acid,  but  the  former  bodies  have  not  an  equal  claim  to  the  same 
early  consideration  as  the  latter  compounds. 


OXALIC   ACID. 

Eq.  36  or  460  ;  Gjd^.     Oxalate  of  water,  HO,Ca03  +  2HO. 

This  acid^  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776,  exists  in  the  form  of  an 
acid  salt  of  potash,  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  particolady  in  the 
species  of  Oxalis  and  Rumex  :  combined  with  lime  it  also  forms  a 
part  of  several  lichens.  Oxalate  of  lime  occurs  likewise  as  a  mineral, 
humboldite,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  species  of  urinary  calculus. 
This  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  combination, 
in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  being  the  general  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  organic  substances  by  nitric  acid,  hypermanganate  of 
potash,  and  by  fused  potash.  Those  matters  which  contain  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  water  furnish  the  largest  quantity 
of  oxaUc  acid. 

This  acid  has  been  derived  in  quantity  from  lichens,  but  it  is 
usually  prepared  by  acting  upon  1  part  of  sugar  by  5  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  of  1.42,  diluted  with  10  parts  of  water  at  a  gentle  heat  till  no 
gas  is  evolved,  and  evaporating  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  must  be 
drained,  and  crystallized  a  second  time,  as  they  are  apt  to  retain  a 
portion  of  nitric  acid.  Acting  upon  1  part  of  sugar,  with  6.6  parts 
of  nitric  acid,  of  density  1.245,  Mr.  L.  Thompson  obtained  1.1 
parts  of  ciystallized  oxalic  acid.  One  half  of  the  carbon  of  the 
sugar  appeared  to  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  other  half 
into  carbonic  acid;  the  nitric  acid  being  entirely  converted  into 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  by  loss  of  oxygen. 

Oxalic  acid  forms  long,  four-sided,  oblique  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits,  or  terminated  by  a  single  face.  These  ciystals  contain 
three  eq.  of  water,  one  of  which  is  basic,  and  the  other  two 
constitutional,  or  water  of  crystaUization.  The  latter  two  may  be 
expelled  at  a  temperature  above  212^,  and  the  protohydrate  rises  at 
the  same  time  in  vapour,  and  condenses  as  a  woolly  sublimate. 
Heated  in  a  retort,  the  hydrated  acid  undergoes  decomposition  about 
311^,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  formic 
acid,  without  leaving  any  fixed  residue.  Concentrated  nitric  acid, 
with  heat,  converts  oxalic  acid  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid  vields  equal  volumes  of  car- 
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bonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid ;  CjOj  being  equivalent  to  CO+CO3 
(page  369).  No  charring,  nor  evolation  of  any  other  gas,  occuts,  so 
that  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphnrie  acid  affords  the  means  of 
recf^niaing  oxalic  add  or  way  oxalate.  Crystallized  oxalic  acid  is 
soluble  iu  8  parts  of  water,  at  69°,  in  its  own  wei^t  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  4  parts  of  alcohol,  at  59''. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  powerful  acid,  which  combines  with  bases,  and 
forms  a  well-defined  class  of  aalta, — the  oxalates :  it  disengages 
carbonic  acid  easHy  from  all  its  combinations.  Added  to  lime-water, 
or  any  soluble  salt  of  lime,  oxalic  acid  forms  a  white  precipitate — 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  a  highly  insoluble  salt.  Absolute 
oxalic  acid,  C3O3,  baa  not  been  isolated,  and  appears  incapable  of 
existing  except  in  combination  with  water,  or  some  other  base. 

Composition  of  oxalic  acid. — ^The  analysis  of  oxalic  acid  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner: — ^Ten  grains  of  the  crystals, 
reduced  to  powder,  are  exactly  weighed  and  mixed  with  200 
or  300  grains  of  oxide  of  copper,  recently  calcined,  and  perfectly 
dry.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  white  Bohemian 
glass,  which  is  not  easily  fused,  open  at  one  end,  about  0.4 
inch  in  internal  diameter,  and  14  or  15  inches  long,  the  other  end 
being  drawn   out,   bent  upward,  and  sealed   {a,  fig,   118).     This 


is  placed  in  a  furnace,  of  a  trough  form,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
constmcted  of  sheet  iron,  and  heated  to  low  redness  by  burning 
charcoal.  Immediately  connected  with  the  combustion  tube,  by 
means  of  a  perforated  cork,  is  a  tube  of  the  form  b,  containing  &ag- 
ments  of  strongly  dried  chloride  of  calcium.  In  this  tube  the  water 
of  the  oxalic  acid  is  condensed,  and  the  we^ht  of  that  constituent  is 
ascertained  by  weighing  the  tube,  before  and  after  the  combustion. 
Beyond  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  short 
caoutchouc  tube,  c,  is  a  glass  instrument,^  m  r,  containing  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  of  density  1.25  to  1 .27,  for  the  absorption 
of  tlie  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  catbon  of 
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the  oxalic  acid  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper.  This  insini- 
ment  consists  of  five  balls^  of  which  m  is  larger  than  the  others;  no 
more  of  the  potash  ley  is  put  into  it  than  fills  the  three  central  balls^ 
leaving  a  bubble  of  air  in  each.  One  corner  is  elevated  a  little  by  a 
cork  placed  under  it^  and  the  whole  supported  on  a  folded  towel :  the 
potash  balls^  when  filled  with  ley,  commonly  wiegh  from  760  to  900 
grains.  This  apparatus  is  also  weighed  before  and  after  the  com- 
bustion, and  the  increase  ascertained. 

The  experiment,  when  properly  conducted,  gives  4.29  grains  water 
condensed  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  6.98  grains  of  car- 
bonic acid  absorbed  in  the  potash  bulbs.  But  4.29  grains  of  water 
contain  0.47  grains  of  hydrogen,  and  6.98  grains  of  carbonic  acid 
contain  1.905  grain  of  carbon.  Now,  as  oxalic  acid  contains 
nothing  but  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  we  obtain  thus,  for  the 
composition  of  10  grains  of  oxalic  acid : — 

Hydrogen       .         .         .        0.476 
Carbon  .         .         .         1.905 

Oxygen  .        .  7.619 


10.000 

To  learn  the  relation  between  the  number  of  equivalents  of  these 
constituents  of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  weight  of  each 
of  them  by  its  chemical  equivalent : — 


0.476 

1.905 

0.4760. 

— 

0.8175. 

1 

7.619 

6 
0.9624. 

8 
These  fractions  are  in  the  proj>ortion  of  2,  3,  and  6  ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  the  formula  of  the  crystallized  oxalic  acid  is  Cj  H3  O5 
or  a  multiple  of  it.  Allowing  the  3H  to  be  in  combination  with 
80,  as  water,  we  finally  obtain  the  formula  Cj  O3  +  8H0,  for  the 
crystallized  acid. 

OAEBON  AND  HTDEOGEN— HTDBXDBa  OF  CARBON. 

A  large  number  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  known ; 
many  of  them  found  in  the  organic  kingdom,  and  others  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds.     Some  of  these  are 
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liquid  bodies,  some  solid,  and  others  gaseoiis.  At  present  we  shftll 
conSne  oorselves  to  the  three  gaseous  compounds  which  in  simpli- 
city of  composition  itsemble  inoi^anic  compounds. 
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Sj/n.*  Light  carburetled  hydrogen,  Gas  of  the  Acetates,  Marsh- 
gas.  Fire-damp.  Eq.  16,  or  200;  Cj  H,  ;  density  559.6; 
combining  measure  I I . 

This  gas  is  a  constant  product  of  the  putreiactive  decomposition 
of  wood  and  other  compounds  of  carbon,  imder  water,  and  b  most 
readily  obtained  by  stirring  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools, 
and  collecting  the  gas  as  it  rises  in  an  inverted  bottle  and  funnel 
(fig.  119).  It  always  contains  10  or  20  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  may  be  separated  &om  it 
^_     ■  by  lime-water,  and  a  small  pro- 

portion of  nitrogen.  This  gas  also 
issues,  in  some  places,  in  consi- 
derable quantities  from  fissures 
in  the  earth,  coming  often  from 
subterraneous  deposits  of  coal; 
and  in  the  working  of  coal  mines 
it  is  found  pent  up  in  cavitiea, 
and  would  appear  sometimes  to 
be  dischai^ed  from  the  fr^sh  sur- 
&ce  of  the  coal  in  sensible  quan- 
tity.  Hence,  this  gas  is  some- 
times described  as  the  in2am- 
mable  ur  of  marshes,  and  the 
fire-damp  of  mines.  Tt  is  also  tbe  most  considerable  constituent  of 
coal  gas,  and  of  the  gaseous  mixture  obtained  on  passing  the  vapour 
of  alcohol  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube. 

Preparation.— 'Y\aB  gas  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
dried  acetate  of  soda,  hydrate  of  potash  and  quicklime,  in  a  coat«d 

•  Sach  syrtenutic  d«ipi»lion»  u  li»ve  hitherto  been  applied  to  this  and  .  hw 
other  hjdride.  of  crbon  h.vB  not  in  general  been  cle«,  md  involve  the  ..1.00.  enw 
of  repre«eating  the  cwbon  m  the  negative  element. 
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glass  retort.  Font  onnces  of  cr.  acetate  of  soda  may  be  dried  on  a 
sand-bath  till  anhydrous;  the  salt  is  then  reduced  to  powder,  and 
intimately  mixed  with  fonr  onnces  of  sticks  of  caustic  potash  aod 
six  ounces  of  quicklime,  both  well  pounded.  A  Florence  oil  flask, 
or  other  flask  of  hard  glass,  is  coated  with  a  mortar  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  Paris-plaster,  and  half  its  weight  of  sand  and  coal-ashes, 
A  (fig.  120) ;  and  provided  with  a  perforated  cork  and  bent  tube  B, 


one  extremity  of  which  should  descend  three  or  four  inches  in  the 
neck  of  the  flask.  The  materials  above  lieing  introduced  into  the 
flask,  the  Utter  is  placed  in  an  open  charcoal  fomace  C,  and  strongly 
heated.  The  gas  comes  off,  and  may  be  collected  in  jars  over  the 
pneumatic  trough,  or  received  in  a  gas-holder  D  filled  with  water. 

Propertiet. — The  observed  density  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen 
is  559.6 ;  it  is  composed  of  4  volumes  carbon  vapour,  and  8  volumes 
hydrogen,  condensed  into  4  volumes,  which  are  the  combining  mea- 
sure of  this  gas.     Hence  ita  specific  gravity  is  by  caleolatioQ — 


=  554.5. 


It  is  inodorous,  neutral,  respirable  when  mixed  with  air,  not  more 
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soluble  in  water  than  pure  hydrogen^  and  has  never  been  liquefied. 
This  carburetted  hydrogen  requires  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen  to  bum 
it  completely^  and  affords  water  and  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  oxidation  of  this  gas  mixed  with  oxygen  is  not  determined^  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air^  by  spongy  platinum  or  platiuum  black. 
In  air  it  bums^  when  lighted^  with  a  strong  yellow  flame  It  is  a 
compound  of  considerable  stability^  but  is  decomposed  in  part  when 
sent  through  a  tube  heated  to  whiteness^  and  resolved  into  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  This  gas  is  not  affected  in  the  dark  by  chlorine^  but 
when  the  mixture  of  these  gases^  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  light, 
carbonic  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases  are  produced. 

Although  instantly  kindled  by  flame,  protocarburetted  hydrogen 
requires  a  high  temperature  to  ignite  it.  Hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas,  and  defiant  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  all  ignited  by  a 
glass  rod  heated  to  low  redness,  but  glass  must  be  heated  to  bright 
redness  or  to  whiteness,  to  inflame  this  gas.  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered 
that  flame  could  not  be  communicated  to  an  explosive  mixture  of 
the  gas  of  mines  and  air,  through  a  narrow  tube,  because  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  sides  of  the  tube  prevented  the  gaseous  mixture 
contained  in  it  from  ever  rising  to  the  high  temperature  of  ignition. 
A  metallic  tube  had  a  greater  cooling  property,  from  its  high  con- 
ducting power,  and  consequently  obstructed  to  a  greater  degree  the 
passage  of  flame,  than  a  similar  tube  of  glass ;  and  even  the  meshes 
of  metallic  wire-gauze,  when  they  did  not  exceed  a  certain  magni- 
tude, were  found  to  be  impermeable  by  flame.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  may  be  made  upon  coal-gas,  the  flame  of  which  will  be  found 
incapable  of  passing  through  a  sheet  of  iron- wire  trellis,  containing 
not  less  than  400  holes  in.  the  square  inch.  If  the  gas  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  trellis,  and  kindled  above  it,  the  flame,  it  will 
be  found,  does  not  return  through  the  apertures  to  the  jet  whence, 
the  gas  issues.  Upon  these  observations.  Sir  H.  Davy  founded  his 
invaluable  invention  of  the  Safety-lamp, — an  instrument  now  indis** 
pensable  to  the  safe  working  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of 
our  coal-flelds. 

Safety-lamp, — As  left  by  Davy,  this  is  simply  an  oil  lamp,  enclosed 
in  a  cage  of  wire-gauze,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  double  (fig.  121). 
Mr.  Buddie  used  iron-wire  gauze  for  the  lamp,  containing  from  784 
to  800  holes  in  the  square  inch.  A  crooked  wire,  which  works 
tightly  in  a  narrow  tube  passing  upwards  through  the  body  of  the 
lamp,  affords  the  means  of  trimming  the  wick,  without  undoing  the 
wire-gauze  cover  of  the  lamp.    When  the  lamp  is  carried  into  an 
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Fig.  121.  atmoBpheie  chafed  with  fire-damp,  a  blue  flame  is 
observed  within  the  gauze  cylinder,  &om  the  cwnbus- 
tian  of  the  gas,  and  the  flame  in  the  centre  of  the 
lamp  may  be  extinguished.  The  miner  should  then 
withdraw,  for  although  the  gauze  has  often  been 
observed  to  become  red-hot,  without  inflaming  the 
external  explosive  atmosphere,  yet  the  texture  of  the 
gauze  may  be  destroyed,  if  retained  long  at  so  high  a 
temperature.  It  has  always  been  known,  since  this 
lamp  was  flrst  proposed,  that  when  it  b  exposed  to  a 
strong  current  of  the  explosive  mixture,  the  flame 
may  pass  too  quickly  through  the  apertures  of  the 
gauze  to  be  cooled  below  the  point  of  ignition,  and, 
therefore,  commaiucat«  with  the  external  atmosphere. 
But  this  is  easily  prevented  by  protecting  the  lamp 
ham  the  draught,  and  an  accident  &om  this  caose  is 
not  likely  to  occur  in  a  coal  mine.* 
This  caibnretted  hydrogen  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with  air 
in  a  proportion  much  above  or  below  the  quantity  necessary  for  iia 
complete  combustion.  With  S  or  4  times  its  volume  of  air  it  does 
not  explode  at  aU,  with  5|  or  6  volumes  of  air  it  detonates  feebly, 
and  with  7  to  8  most  powerfully.  With  11  volomes  of  air,  the 
mixture  is  still  explosive,  bnt  with  lai^er  proportions  of  air,  the  gas 
only  bums  about  the  flame  of  the  taper.  The  la^  quantity  of  air 
which  is  then  mixed  with  the  gas  absorbs  so  much  heat  a3  to  prevent 
the  tonperature  of  the  gaseous  atmosphere  from  rising  to  the  point 
(^  ignition. 

Coal  gat. — ^Tbe  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  in  an  iron 
retort  are  of  three  kinds :  a  black  oily  liquid,  of  a  heterogeneous 
nature,  known  as  coal-tar;  a  watery  fluid,  known  as  the  ammoniacal 
liquor,  and  the  elastic  fluids  which  form  coal-gas.  To  purify  the 
gas,  it  is  cooled  by  transmitting  it  through  iron  tubes  or  shallow 
boxes,  ID  which  it  deposits  some  condensihle  matter ;  and  it  is  after- 
wards exposed  t«  milk  of  lime,  to  absorb  hydrosulphuric  atad  gas, 
which  it  invariably  contains,  and  frequently  afterwards  to  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  arre^  a  little 
hydrosnlphate  of  ammonia  and  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     The 


*  For  tdditionil  informition  lupecting  the  lafelj-Uiiip,  the  reader  i*  rdivred  to 
Dity'a  Em*;  oa  Flime,  \a  Dr.  Pirii'i  LifE,  ud  Dr.  J.  Unfx  Lif^  of  Sir  H.  Dbi;,  Md 
to  tlie  Eteport  of  the  Piriiunenter;  Conunillee  od  AccideaU  io  Minea,  ISSE. 
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hydrate  of  lime  is  uflen  applied  in  the  state  of  a  damp  powder,  and 
not  diffneed  through  water. 

The  process  may  be  illustrated  by  the  airangement  represented  in 
fig.  122.     The  raal  to  be  distilled  is  contained  in  an  iron  or  stone- 


ware retort  A,  which  should  not  be  more  than  half  filled  if  the  coal  is 
of  a  bituminous  quality,  and  is  heated  by  a  small  charcoal  furnace. 
Tar  and  a  watery  fluid  containing  ammonia  condense  in  B,  which  re- 
presents  the  condenser.  Tlte  gas  passes  on  to  C,  a  glass  jar,  with 
stages  of  wire-gauze  supporting  slaked  lime,  and  forming  a  lime- 
purifier.  The  gas  is  then  conveyed  by  the  tube  P  into  the  bell-jar 
G,  filled  with  water,  and  inverted  over  another  glass  jar  D,  serving  as 
a  water-tank.  The  jar  E,  which  represents  the  gasometer,  is  connected 
by  a  string  passing  over  two  pulleys  above,  with  an  iron  weight  which 
balances  it.  When  the  gasometer  rises  and  is  full,  the  gas  may  be 
allowed  to  esc^  by  the  tube  F  and  the  jet  and  stopcock  at  the  side, 
by  removing  or  diminishing  the  counterpoise  to  the  jar  E. 
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Dr.  Henry  obtained  the  following  lesolts  from  an  examination 
of  the  gas  from  the  best  cannd  coal^  at  different  periods  of  the 
distillation: — 

COAL  GAS  IN  100  YOLUMES. 


Benfity. 

Olefiant 

Cariinretted 
hjdr(%en. 

Carbonic 
oxide. 

Hjrdroscn 

Nitrogen. 

At  beginning  of 

prooeM    .     . 

After  five  honn 

After  ten  honn 

650 
600 
345 

13 

7 
0 

82.5 

56 

20 

8.2 

11 
10 

0 

21.3 
60 

1.3 

4.7 
10 

Besides  the  constituents  mentioned^  ooal-gas,  when  first  made, 
contains  small  quantities  of 

Ammonia,  Hydrocyanic  add, 

Hydrosulphuric  add.  Bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Carbonic  acid,  Naphtha  vapour.**^ 

All  of  these  bodies  are  separated  from  it  in  the  process  of  purifica- 
tion, except  the  two  last,  namely,  naphtha  vapour,  which  is  th^  chief 
cause  of  the  odour  of  coal-gas,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which 
affords  a  little  sulphurous  acid  when  the  gas  is  burned.  The  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  well  shown  upon  intro- 
dudng  a  quantity  of  dry  iodine  into  a  bottle  of  coal-gas,  when  several 
liquid  and  solid  compounds  of  iodine  are  formed  with  the  different 
carbohydrogens  present.  Iodine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  affected 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  fire-damp,  but  remains  with  its  metallic 
lustre  unchanged  in  that  gas.  Indeed,  in  the  ordinary  fire-damp 
no  other  combustible  gas  whatever  can  be  found,  besides  protocar- 
buretted  hydrogen  (Mem.  of  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  7). 

The  superiority  of  coal-gas,  in  illuminating  power,  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  high  proportion  of  olefiant  gas  and  the  denser 
carbohydrogens  which  it  contains.  The  free  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide  present  give  no  light,  and  are  positively  injurious.  As  the 
highly  illuminating  constituents  are  dense,  and  contain  much  carbon, 
the  value  of  coal-gas  is  to  a  certain  extent  proportional  to  its  density, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  requires  for  complete  com- 
bustion. In  the  analysis  of  coal  gas,  the  different  gases  may  thus  be 
separated:    1st.  Olefiant  gas,  naphtha  vapour,  and  similar  carbo- 

*  Dr.  Henry't  Papers  on  Coal-Oas  are  contained  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  1820, 
and  1824. 
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hydrogens^  by  mixing  the  gas  over  water,  in  a  dark  place,  with 
half  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  and  afterwards  washing  with  caustic 
potash;  or,  by  introducing  a  small  pellet  of  coke  charged  with 
fuming  sulphmic  acid  and  attached  to  a  platinum  wire,  into  the 
gaseous  mixture,  over  mercury,  and  afterwards  absorbing  the  add 
vapour  by  a  fragment  of  hydrate  of  potash ;  2dly,  carbonic  oxide, 
by  potassium  gently  heated  in  the  gas;  Sdly,  the  proportion  of 
protocarburetted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  determined  by  detonating 
the  mixture  over  mercury,  in  an  eudiometer  (fig.  106,  page  881), 
with  a  measured  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  formed,  which  retains  the  volume  of  this  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen ;  4thly,  the  free  hydrogen,  by  observing  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  remaining,  by  means  of  a  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced 
into  the  gas,  and  thereby  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed in  the  last  combustion;  from  this  quantity  deduct  twice 
the  measure  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  found,  and  half  the 
remaining  measure  of  consumed  oxygen  represents  the  hydrogen ; 
5th,  the  residuary  gas  after  these  processes  is  the  nitrogen  of  the  coal 
gas.* 

Structure  of  flame. — The  quantity  of  light  obtained  from  the 
combustion  of  coal-gas  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which 

*  The  tnbea  and  endiomeien  for  measuring  gases  require  to  be  very  xninatdy  gradnated : 
this  is  attained  with  peculiar  aocoracy  and  fiudlity  by  the  method  recommended  by 
Professor  Bnnsen.  His  instrument  for  graduating  glass  tubes  (fig.  123)  consists  of  a  ma- 
hogany board  A,  5}  feet  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  f  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  middle  of 
this  board  is  a  groove  extending  its  whole  length,  1  inch  wide,  \  inch  deep,  and  rounded 
at  bottom  as  a  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  tube.  At  one  part,  5  inches  from  the  end,  is 
placed  a  brass  plate  B,  1}  feet  long  and  2  inches  wide,  in  such  a  position  that  when 
screwed  down  its  edge  comes  one-half  over  the  groove.  It  is  fbmiahed  with  four  screw- 
nuts,  passing  through  slits  in  the  plate,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  so  as  to  allow  a  certain 
advancement  or  withdrawal  of  the  plate  at  pleasure. 


Tig.  128. 
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C  and  D  are  two  similar  plates,  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  wooden  board,  G  having 
the  same  amount  of  motion  as  B,  and  being  precisely  similar  in  every  respect.  D  is  a 
brass  plate  of  the  same  dimensions  as  B  and  G,  which  is  cut,  at  intervals  of  five  millimeters, 
into  notches,  every  alternate  one  being  one-twentieth  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch^deep. 
There  is  also  a  wooden  rod  £,  8  feet  long,  1  inch  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.    This  is 
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it  is  burned^  which  will  appear  from  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
ture of  luminous  flames.  The  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  candle,  or  gas- 
jet,  is  hoUow,  as  may  be  obsenred  by  depressing  a  sheet  of  wire  trellis 

Fio  125  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  section  of  the  flame ;  the  seat  of 
the  combustion  being  the  margin  of  the  flame,  where 
alone  the  combustible  vapour  is  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Of  volatile  carbonaceous  combustibles,  the  flame 
consists  of  three  parts,  which  are  represented  in  section 
(fig.  125)  :— 

A,  cone  of  vapourized  combustible. 

B,  sphere  of  partial  combustion, 
c,  sphere  of  complete  combustion. 

In  B,  where  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient  for  complete  combustion, 
it  is  the  hydrogen  principally  which  bums,  the  carbon  being  liberated 
in  solid  particles,  which  are  heated  white-hot  from  the  combustion  of 

provided  with  two  steel  points,  placed  hy  screws  at  lialf  an  inch  from  either  end.  One 
of  these,  F,  is  in  the  form  of  a  knife,  the  other,  G,  of  a  bradawl ;  a  8crew.dri?er  is  also 
provided,  that  these  points  may  be  attached  or  removed  at  pleasure. 

When  a  tube  is  to  be  graduated,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  melted  wax  and  tur- 
pentine, by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  is  laid  in  the  groove  between  C  and  J), 
which  are  then  screwed  down  in  their  pUuses,  so  as  to  retain  the  tnbe  firmly  in  its  position. 
-      .^  A  standard  tnbe,  previously  mathematically  divided  into  milli- 

meters, (the  most  convenient  division,)  is  now  phoed  in  the 
groove  under  B,  (fig.  124}  which  is  then  screwed  upon  it.  The 
rod,  £,  is  now  used,  the  pointed  steel,  O,  being  put  into  one  of 
the  millimeter  marks  on  the  standard  tube ;  the  knife  point,  F,  fells  upon  the  waxed  tube, 
and  is  made  to  produce  a  line  upon  it,  the  length  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  distance 
between  the  edges  of  the  brass  plates  C  and  D.  The  pointed  steel  is  now  removed  back 
one  millimeter  on  the  standard  tube,  and  the  corresponding  maik  made  on  the  waxed  one ; 
and  thus  we  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  waxed  tnbe  is  divided  into  millimeters.  The 
object  of  the  notches  is,  that  a  longer  mark  may  be  made  at  every  five  milUmcten,  and  a 
still  longer  one  at  every  ten,  in  order  to  aid  the  eye  in  reading.  The  waxed  tube  is  now 
removed  to  a  leaden  trough  containing  pounded  finor  %\iaT  and  sulphuric  acid,  slightly 
heated,  which  etches  it  more  successfully  than  a  solution  of  hydrofinoric  acid.  Previously, 
however,  to  being  etched,  it  is  desirable  to  figure  the  number  of  millimeters  at  the  space 
of  every  ten ;  and  this  is  conveniently  done  by  the  steel  pointer  0,  after  being  removed 
from  the  rod  £.  The  tube  is  rubbed  with  vermilion  powder  when  in  use,  to  make  the 
graduation  more  l^ble.  i 

We  have  thus  an  accurate  measure  of  length  etched  upon  the  tube,  which  ahouM  i 

be  one  of  pretty  uniform  calibre.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  the  true  valoe  of 
each  of  the  divisional  marks :  this  is  done  by  calibrating  it  thronghont  all  its  length  by 
small  portions  of  mercury, — say  equal  in  bulk  to  five  grains  of  water.  By  this  means  the 
relative  value  of  each  mark  is  determined,  and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  any 
given  standard.  The  only  possible  error  is  in  the  assumption  thai  the  tnbe  is  of  even 
calibro  within  the  «pace  occupied  by  one  measure  of  mercury  ;  but  the  quantity  of  this 
added  is  so  small,  that  any  such  error  becomes  quite  ini^preciable.     The  coavenienee  of 
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that  gas.  The  sphere  b^  indeed^  is  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
Gdxae,  for  the  light  depends  entirely  upon  the  deposition  of  carbon^ 
arising  from  the  consecutive  combustion  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
vapour.  Gaseous  bodies,  however  strongly  heated,  emit  no  light,  or 
at  most  not  more  than  a  sensible  glow,  and  luminous  flame  has 
justly  been  described  by  Davy  as  always  containing  solid  matter 
heated  to  whiteness.  The  same  sphere  of  the  flame,  possessing 
an  excess  of  combustible  matter  at  a  high  temperature,  takes  oxygen 
from  metallic  oxides,  such  as  arsenious  acid,  placed  in  it,  and  de- 
velopes  their  metals.  It  is,  therefore,  often  referred  to  as  the 
deoxidizing  or  reducing  flame.  In  the  external  hollow  cone,  c,  the 
deposited  carbon  meets  with  oxygen,  and  is  entirely  consumed.  The 
hottest  point  in  the  whole  flame  is  within  this  sphere,  near  the  summit 
of  B.  This  part  of  the  flame,  possessing  an  excess  of  oxygen  at  a 
high  temperature,  is  the  proper  place  for  kindling  a  combustible,  and 
is  called  the  oxidizing  flame  :  its  properties  are  the  opposite  of  those 
of  B. 

When  coal-gas  is  mingled  with  an  equal  bulk  of  air  before  being 
burned,  it  is  found  to  lose  half  its  illuminating  power.  It  may  be 
conveniently  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  its  complete 
combustion,  by  placing  over  an  argand  burner,  a  brass  chimney  of  5 
inches  in  height  provided  with  a  cap  of  wire-gauze ;  when  kindled 
above  the  wire-gauze,  the  gas  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  not  more 
luminous  than  that  of  sulphur.  The  flame  is  so  feebly  luminous 
because  no  deposition  of  carbon  occurs  in  it.  The  quantity  of  heat 
is  the  same,  whether  the  gas  is  burned  so  as  to  produce  much 
or  little  light;  and  where  the  gas  is  burned  for  heat,  this  mode  of 
combustion  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  flame  without  smoke.   The 

this  gndnator  is  so  great,  that  a  long  tube  may  be  beautifully  divided  in  the  ooorae  of  an 
hour.  The  standard  tube  should  be  made  of  glass,  but  the  original  divisions  from  which 
his  standard  is  taken  may  be  those  of  a  measure  of  wood  or  any  other  materiaL 

The  tubes  recommended  by  Bunsen  are  18  or  19  inches  in  length,  about  0.6  inch  in 
internal,  and  0.8  inch  in  external  diameter.  One  of  these  is  converted  into  a  eudiometer, 
in  which  the  gases  are  exploded,  by  inserting  near  th«  closed  end,  by  fusion,  two  platinum 
wires  of  the  thickness  of  horse-hair,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  electric  spark.  Doring 
the  explosion  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  pressed  firmly  upon  a  smooth  pad  of  caoutchouc, 
placed  under  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  The  graduation  of  these 
tubes  being  linear,  enables  the  observer  to  read  off  the  difference  in  height  between  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  and  trough,  and  to  make  the  necessary  correction  on  the  volume 
measured :  all  exact  experiments  on  gaseous  volumes  must  be  made  over  mercury.  This 
department  of  chemical  analysis  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  per- 
fection by  Profe«6or  Bnnsen.  See  ReporU  of  the  BritUh  Juoeiaiion,  1845,  page  148  ; 
and  Liebiff  and  Poggendorfi  Handworterbuch  der  Ckemie,  ii.  1053. 
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heat  derived  from  coal-gas  burned  in  this  manner  is  not,  however^  so 
intense  as  that  of  an  argand  spirit-lamp. 

A  result  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  quantity  of 
light  fr^m  different  flames  is,  that  the  larger  the  flame  till  it  begins 
to  be  smoky^  the  greater  the  proportion  of  light  obtained  bom  the 
consumption  of  the  same  quantity  of  gas.  It  was  observed  that  an 
argand  burner,  supplied  with  1^  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  gave  as 
much  light  as  a  single  candle ;  with  2  cubic  feet  per  hour  the  light 
was  equal  to  4  candles,  and  with  3  cubic  feet  to  10  candles.  Hence 
argands,  bat-wings^  and  other  burners,  in  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gas  is  burned  together,  are  mpre  economical  than  plain  jets. 
The  brightness  of  ordinary  flame,  which  depends  essentially  upon  the 
consecutive  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  is  increased  by 
everything  which  promotes  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  combus- 
tion, without  deranging  the  order  of  oxidation,  such  as  a  rapid  supply 
of  air,  and  the  substitution  of  pure  oxygen  for  air,  as  in  Oumey's 
Bude  Light.  Not  only  is  there  then  more  light,  because  there  is 
more  combustion  in  the  same  time,  but  the  temperature  of  the  flame 
being  greater,  the  luminous  carbon  is  also  heated  to  a  higher  degree 
of  whiteness. 
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Syn.  Olefiant  gas,  Elayle ;  Eq.  28  or  350 ;  C4H4 ; 
density  985.2; 


This  gas  was  discovered  in  1796^  by  certain  associated  Dutch  che- 
mists, who  gave  it  the  name  of  olefiant  gas,  because  it  forms  with 
chlorine  a  compound  having  the  appearance  of  oil.  It  is  usually 
prepared  by  heating  together  1  measure  of  spirits  of  wine  with  3 
measures  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  capacious  retort,  till  the  liquid  becomes 
black  and  effervescence  begins,  and  maintaining  it  at  that  particular 
temperature.  It  is  collected  over  water,  which  deprives  it  of  a  por- 
tion of  ether  vapour  and  sulphurous  acid,  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

A  process  which  yields  a  purer  gas,  and  in  larger  volume,  is  the 
following.  Twenty-eight  ounces  of  water  are  added  to  twice  their 
volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  large  globular  flask  A,  (fig.  124)  which 
gives  an  acid  of  about  1.6  density  when  cool.  Without  waiting  to 
cool,  however,  24  ounce  measures  of  spirits  of  wine  are  added^  and 
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the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  s  night.     The  flask  is  suppturled  on  a 
bed  of  pnmice  over  the  gas-flame  as  ah-eady  described  (page  354),  and 
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the  hitter  r^nlated  so  as  to  keep  the  liqmd  in  a  state  of  moderate 
dollitioa.  The  gas  evolved  is  passed  through  two  two-pound  bottles, 
B  and  C,  the  lirat  of  which,  B,  is  empty,  or  contains  only  a  little  wata 
at  the  hegnning,  and  is  intended  for  Uie  condensation  of  a  considerable 
portioQ  of  alcohol  and  ether  which  distil  over,  while  G  is  half  fiUed 
with  a  strtMig  aolntion  of  eaiutic  potash,  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  and 
carbonic  acids  produced.  These  two  wash-botUee  aie  immersed  in 
jars  containing  cold  water.  The  third  wash-bottle,  B,  contains  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  the  U  tube  E,  pnmice  soaked  in  the  same  flnid  to 
absorb  ether  vapour ;  while  the  gas  is  collected  at  last  in  bottles,  F, 
over  water  made  sensibly  alkaline  by  caustic  potash. 

This  gas  is  formed  by  a  peculiar  decomposition  of  alcohol,  in  con- 
tact with  sulphuric  acid  boiling  at  325°,  or  a  httle  higher,  in  which 
the  alcohol  is  resolved  into  olefiaut  gas  and  water,  C^  H^  03=0^  H^ 
and  2H0.  This  decomposition  wiU  be  referred  to  again  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  head  of  alcohol. 

Bicarburetted  hydrc^n  gas  contains  2  volumes  of  carbon  vapour 
and  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  condensed  into  1  volume,  and  is  theo- 
retically of  the  same  density  as  nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  four- 
teen times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  It  was  condensed  by  cold  and 
pressure  into  a  transparent  liquid,  which  is  not  solidifiable  (page  72). 
This  gas,  when  carefully  deprived  of  ether,  has  a  sweet  odour,  which  is 
pecuhar  bat  not  strong.  Water  absorbs  about  one-eighth  of  its 
volume  of  this  gas;  alcohol  takes  up  2  volumes,  oil  of  turpentine  2.5, 
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and  olive  oil  1  volume.  It  is  absorbed  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  by  the  perchloride  of  antimony^  forming  peculiar  compounds. 
The  substances  named  leave  certain  gaseous  impurities  uncondensed, 
which  often  amount  to  15  or  20  per  cent.^  and  appear  to  be  principally 
protocarburetted  hydrogen.  The  gas  of  the  process  described  above 
is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  perchloride  of  antimony^  except  about 
4  per  cent. ;  but  it  appears  to  contain  the  vapour  of  some  denser 
carbohydrogen^  not  absorbed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  gas  so  prepared  is  often  as  high  as  that  of  air,  or  1000,  instead 
of  985.2  as  observed  by  Saussure. 

This  gas  bums  with  a  white  flame,  which  is  much  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen.  It  requires  three  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen  to  bum  it  completely,  and  yields  twice  its  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  twice  its  volume  of  aqueous  vapour ;  for  1 
volume  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  contains  2  volumes  of  carbon 
vapour,  each  of  which  requires  1  volume  oxygen  and  becomes  1 
volume  carbonic  acid,  and  2  volumes  hydrogen,  each  of  which  requires 
^  volume  oxygen  and  forms  1  volume  steam.  This  gas  is  entirely 
decomposed,  when  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  white  heat, 
into  carbon,  which  is  deposited,  and  twice  its  volume  of  hydro- 
gen  gas. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine 
gas  is  condensed,  and  forms  a  liquid  compound  of  an  oily  consistence, 
G4  H4  Gl^  from  which  it  was  named  olefiant  gas,  or  the  oil-making 
gas,  and  Elayle  (from  iXdioy  and  vXiy,  the  source  of  an  oil,)  by 
Berzelius.  Hiis  substance,  which  is  also  known  as  Dutch  liquid,  wiU 
be  described  under  the  derivatives  of  alcohol. 
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Bicarburetted  hydrogen  of  Faraday ;  Eq,  56  or  700;  CgHg; 

den%%ty  1926.4;    ^ 


This  gas,  which'  is  twice  as  condensed  as  olefiant  gas,  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  oils  by  heat,  and  exists, 
therefore,  in  the  gas  prepared  from  oil.  It  is  liquefied  when  oil  gas 
is  greatly  compressed,  and  also  by  a  cold  of  0^  F.  The  flame  of  this 
gas  is  very  brilliant;  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  pretty 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  fat  oils;    sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a 
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hundred  times  its  volume.  It  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of 
chlorine^  and  forms  a  liquid  compound  having  some  analogy  to 
Dutch  liquid. 

This  gas  requires  6  volumes  of  oxygen  to  bum  it,  and  gives  rise  to 
water  and  4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid. 


CARBON  AND  NITROGEN CYANOGEN. 


Eq.  26  or  325;  NC^;  demity  1819 ; 


This  compound  is  a  gas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac 
in  1815.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  the  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a 
small  glass  retort,  and  is  collected  at  the  mercurial  trough.  The 
cyanide  is  resolved  into  running  mercury  and  cyanogen  gas,  and 
frequently  leaves  a  black  coaly  mass  in  the  retort,  which  Professor 
Johnston  has  shown  to  consist  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  gas  itself. 

Cyanogen  gas  contains  4  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  2  volumes 
of  nitrogen,  condensed  into  2  volumes;  its  density  is  1819.  When 
this  gas  is  exploded  with  twice  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it  affords  2 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  1  volume  of  nitrogen;  an  ex- 
periment from  which  its  composition  may  be  deduced.  Water  at  60^ 
absorbs  4.5  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  alcohol  23  volumes. 
By  a  pressure  of  3.6  atmospheres  at  45^,  cyanogen  is  condensed  into 
a  limpid  liquid,  which  evaporates  again  on  removal  of  the  pressure. 
Cyanogen  bums  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame  in  air  or  oxygen. 
The  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water  undergoes  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition. By  alkalies  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  cyanide  and  cyanate 
formed. 

Carbon  does  not  bum  when  heated  in  nitrogen  gas,  and  appears  to 
be  incapable  of  uniting  with  that  element  when  alone,  or  unless  when 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  third  body,  such  as  potassium,  which 
unites  with  and  gives  stability  to  the  compound.  Cyanogen  is  thus 
produced  when  nitrogen  is  sent  over  fragments  of  charcoal  satuiated 
with  potash,  heated  white-hot  in  a  porcelain  tube  placed  across  a 
furnace,  and  obtained  as  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  peculiar  form  of 
furnace,  in  which  this  remarkable  process  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  at  Newcastle,  with  considerable  success,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Bramwell  (Bepertory  of  Inventions,  ix.  280).    It  consists  essentially 
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of  a  vertical  flue  in  brickwork  A  B  D, 
(fig.  125),  containing  charcoal  charged 
with  a  solutioa  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
the  middle  portion  of  which,  B,  is  placed 
within  the  £ne  of  the  adjoining  fiimace 
2  2,  by  which  it  is  heated  intensely,  and 
also  obtains  a  supply  of  nitn^n,  which 
enters  A  B  D  by  a  number  of  smaU 
openings  into  the  external  flue.  The 
passage  of  gases  upwards  through  the 
potash-charcoal  is  further  promoted  by 
the  action  of  air-pumps  connected  with 
the  tubes  G  and  H.  The  materials  are 
introduced  at  the  top  on  removing  a  lid 
C,  and  aft«r  descending  through  the 
tube  ate  allowed  to  Ml  into  a  cistern  of 
water  F,  in  which  the  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium is  found  dissolved.  The  pipes  I  and  J  dip  into  water,  to 
intercept  ammonia  or  any  other  volatile  product. 

Cyanogen  is  a  salt-radical,  and  unites  with  all  the  metals,  as 
(Morine  and  iodine  do,  forming  a  class  of  cyanides.  It  also  combines 
with  hydK^;en  and  forms  a  hydn^n-acid,  namely,  hydrocyanic  or 
pmssic  acid.  Cymiogen  properly  belongs  to  organic  chemistry,  in 
which  department  its  numerous  combinations  will  be  conaidoed. 

Mellon,  N4  Cg. — ^Hiis  is  another  salt-radical,  and  was  formed  by 
liebig  by  heating  the  bisulphide  of  t^nogen  in  a  glass  flask  to 
redness,  when  it  is  resolved  into  sulphur,  bisulphide  cS.  carbon,  and 
melloD.  It  is  a  lemon  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
it  unites  directly  with  hydrogen  and  with  potassium,  forming  hydro- 
mellonic  odd,  a  hydrt^en-acid,  aud  mellonide  of  potassium,  a  saline 
body. 


SECTION    V. 

BOKON. 

Eq.  10.9  or  136.2 ;  B;  density  of  vapour  fhypolheiicalj 

761 J  CD- 

Boron  is  on  element  having  some  analogy  to  cai^n,  but  sparin^y 

diffused  in  nature.     It  is  never  found,  except  in  combination  with 

oxygen  as  boracic  acid,  of  which  the  salt  of  soda  has  long  been 
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brought  to  Europe  from  India  in  a  crude  state^  under  the  name  of 
tinkd,  and  termed  borax  when  purified.  The  impure  borax  or  tinkal 
forms  a  saline  incrustation  in  the  beds  of  certain  small  lakes  in  an 
upper  province  of  Thibet,  which  dry  up  during  summer.  But  the 
most  considerable  of  the  present  sources  of  boracic  add  are  the  hot 
lagoons  of  a  district  in  Tuscany,  which  are  charged  with  the  free 
acid,  from  the  condensation  in  them  of  vapours  of  a  volcanic  origin. 
Boracic  acid  is  likewise  found  in  the  hot  springs  of  Lipari.  It  is  a 
constituent  also  of  several  minerals,  of  which  datolite  and  boracite 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Boron  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  1807,  by  exposing  boracic  acid  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery,  and  was  afterwards  obtamed  by  Gby-Lussac  and  Thenard  in 
greater  quantity,  by  heating  boracic  acid  with  potassium. 

Preparation. — ^Boron  is  prepared  with  greatest  advantage  from  a 
combination  of  fluoride  of  boron  and  fluoride  of  potassium,  which  is 
obtained  on  saturating  hydrofluoric  acid  with  boracic  acid,  and  after- 
wards adding  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  fluoride  of  potassium.  This 
compound,  which  is  of  slight  solubility,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
dried  at  an  elevated  temperature,  but  which  should  not  reach  a  red 
heat.  Equal  weights  of  the  compound  and  of  potassium  are  mixed 
together  in  a  cylinder  or  tube  of  iron,  closed  at  one  end,  which  is 
gently  heated,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  till  the 
potassium  is  melted.  Heated  afterwards  more  strongly  by  a  spirit- 
lamp,  the  mass  evolves  heat,  and  becomes  red-hot ;  the  potassium 
combines  with  the  fluorine,  and  a  mixture  is  obtained  of  boron  and 
the  fluoride  of  potassium.  On  treating  this  with  water,  the  fluoride 
of  potassium  dissolves,  and  the  boron  remains  alone.  In  washing  it 
farther,  instead  of  pure  water,  which  causes  the  oxidation  of  boron,  a 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  should  be  employed,  which  does  not  act 
upon  that  body,  and  the  sal  ammoniac  remaining  in  the  boron  may 
be  taken  up  by  alcohol. 

Properties. — Thus  prepared,  boron  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
greenish  brown  powder,  without  the  metallic  lustre,  which  becomes 
hard  and  assumes  a  deeper  colour,  when  ignited  in  vacuo,  or  in  gases 
which  do  not  combine  with  it,  but  undergoes  no  farther  change. 
Heated  in  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  it  bums  with  a  vivid  light, 
scintillating  powerfully,  and  fdrms  boracic  acid.  Nitric  acid  and 
many  other  substances  also  oxidate  it  easily,  and  always  produce 
that  compound.  Eused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  it  decomposes  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  gives  borate  of  potash,  carbon  being  liberated. 
Boron  is  not  known  to  possess  any  other  degree  of  oxidation.    Boron 
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combines  with  sulphur,  with  the  disengagement  of  light,  when  heated 
in  the  vapour  of  that  substance ;  and  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  in 
chlorine,  and  forms  a  gaseous  chloride  of  boron,  of  which  the  formula 
is  BCI3,  and  the  density  3942  by  observation  and  4035  by  calcula- 
tion. This  gas  is  composed  of  2  vols,  of  boron  vapour  and  6  of 
chlorine,  condensed  into  4  vols.,  which  are  its  combining  measure. 
It  may  likewise  be  fonned  by  traiu«mttii.g  chlorine  gas  over  a  mix- 
ture  of  boradc  acid  and  charcoal,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  A 
corresponding  fluoride  of  boron  is  evolved  from  boracic  acid,  ignited 
with  the  fluoride  of  calcium  or  fluor-spar,  with  the  formation  of 
borate  of  lime.  The  density  of  this  fluoride  is  2312.4.  Both  of 
these  gases  are  decomposed  by  water,  boracic  acid  being  formed  with 
hydrochloric  or  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Boracic  or  Boric  acid. — ^This  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
salt  borax  at  212^  in  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
adding  enough  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  make  the  liquid  strongly  acid 
to  test  paper.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  which  continues  in 
solution,  while  the  boracic  add  separates  in  thin  shining  crystalline 
plates,  on  cooling.  These  plates  are  drained,  and  being  sparingly 
soluble,  may  be  washed  with  a  Uttle  cold  water,  and  afterwards  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  water,  and  made  to  crystallize  anew.  Fused  at  a 
red  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible,  these  plates  give  the  vitrified  acid, 
of  which  the  density  is  1*83.  Boracic  add  has  a  weak  taste,  which  is 
scarcely  acid,  and  it  affects  blue  litmus  like  carbonic  acid,  imparting  to 
it  a  wine-red  tint,  and  not  that  clear  red,  free  from  purple,  which  the 
stronger  acids  produce.  It  renders  yellow  turmeric  paper,  brown,  like 
the  alkalies.  The  acid  of  the  carbonates,  however,  is  displaced  by 
boracic  add  in  the  cold,  and  at  a  red  heat  this  add  decomposes  even 
the  sulphates,  from  its  comparative  fixity.  The  ciystals  of  boracic  acid 
are  a  hydrate,  and  contain  3  equivalents  of  water,  of  which  the  formula 
is  H0.B03-f  2H0.  At  60°  it  requires  25.66  times  its  wdght  of 
water  to  dissolve  it,  but  only  2.97  times  at  212.°  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vapour  of  water,  it  is  slightly  volatile,  but  alone  it  is 
more  fixed,  and  fuses,  under  a  red  heat,  into  a  transparent  glass.  At 
the  white  heat  of  our  furnaces  boracic  acid  does  not  boil ;  but  the 
tension  of  its  vapour  is  so  considerable  at  that  temperature  that  it 
evaporates  entirely  away  in  the  end.  The  hydrated  acid  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  bums  with  a  fine  green  flame.  It  com- 
municates fusibility  to  many  substances  in  uniting  with  them,  and 
generally  forms  a  glass.  On  tliis  account  borax  is  much  used  as  a 
flux. 
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Borates. — ^Boracic  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  propor- 
tions in  which  it  unites  with  alkalies ;  all  these  borates  have  an 
alkaUne  reaction  like  the  carbonates.  The  relative  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  boron  in  boracic  acid  are  known,  but  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  these  elements  in  this  acid  is  not  so  certain.  Dumas 
inferred  from  the  density  of  the  chloride  that  it  is  a  terchloride,  and 
boracic  acid,  which  corresponds,  will  therefore  consist  of  3  eq.  of 
oxygen  to  1  eq.  of  boron,  and  its  formula  be  BO3.  This  makes  borax 
the  biborate  of  soda. 


SECTION  VI. 

SILICON   OR  SILICIUM. 

Eq.  21.85  or  266-8E;  Si;  density  of  vapour  ( hypothetical) 

1475; 


Silica  or  siliceous  earth,  the  oxide  of  the  present  element,  is  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  matters  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
globe.  It  constitutes  sand,  the  varieties  of  sand-stone  and  quartz 
rock,  and  enters  into  felspar,  mica,  and  a  great  vaiiety  of  minerals, 
which  form  the  basis  of  other  rocks. 

Preparation. — SiHca  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  it  with 
potassium,  which  deprives  it  of  oxygen ;  but  a  better  process  for  ob- 
taining sihcon  is  to  heat  the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium, 
with  8  or  O-lOths  of  its  weight  of  potassium,  with  the  same  precau- 
tions as  in  the  preparation  of  boron.  The  materials,  however,  in 
this  case  may  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  as  well  as  in  an  iron  cylinder. 
The  double  fluoride  employed  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  fluosilicic 
acid  with  potash.  A  different  process  is  suggested  by  Berzelius, 
which  consists  in  heating  potassium  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass  with  a 
small  bulb  blown  upon  it,  which  is  filled  with  the  vapour  of  the 
fluoride  of  silicon,  supphed  from  the  ebullition  of  that  liquid  con- 
tained in  a  small  retort  connected  with  the  glass  tube.  The  potas- 
sium bums  in  this  vapour,  and  at  the  end,  silicon  is  found,  with 
fluoride  of  potassium,  in  the  place  of  the  metal  (Trait6,  t.  1,  p.  807). 
But  the  silicon  from  all  these  processes  is  always  in  combination  with 
a  little  potassium,  and  mixed  with  a  little  fluoride  of  silicon  and 
potassium  unreduced.  Hence,  on  applying  cold  water  to  the  mass, 
hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  potash  formed,  and  the  silicon 
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separates.  Tlie  potash  thns  produced  can,  with  the  aid  of  hot  water^ 
dissolve  the  sflicon,  which  then  oxidates  and  beoumes  silica^  ao  that 
cold  water  onlj  most  be  employed  to  wash  the  ailicoii,  which  maj  be 
thrown  upon  a  filter.  After  a  time,  the  liquid  which  passes  has  an 
add  reaction,  which  arises  from  its  dissolving  an  add  double  flnodde 
of  silicon  and  potassium,  of  sparing  solubiUtj,  which  has  escaped 
decomposition,  and  is  mixed  with  the  silicon.  The  washing  is  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  water  dissolves  anything. 

Properties, — ^The  silicon  which  is  thns  obtained  is,  in  its  pure 
state,  a  dull  brown  powder,  which  soils  the  fingers,  and  when  heated 
in  air  or  oxygen,  inflames  and  bums,  but  is  never  more  than  partially 
converted  into  silica.  It  may  be  ignited  strongly  in  a  covered 
crudble  without  loss,  and  then  shrinks  in  dimensions,  acquires  a 
deep  chocolate  colour,  and  becomes  so  dense  as  to  sink  in  oil  of 
vitrioL  By  this  ignition  the  properties  of  silicon  are  altered  to  a 
degree  which  is  very  remarkable  in  a  simple  substance.  It  was  pre* 
viously  readily  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, and  in  caustic  potash,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  acted  upon  by 
that  or  any  other  add,  nor  by  alkalies.  The  ignited  silicon  also 
refuses  to  bum  in  air  or  oxygen,  even  when  intensdy  heated  by  the 
blowpipe  flame.  Charcoal,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  more  dense  and 
less  combustible  after  bemg  strongly  heated;  but  that  substance  is 
not  altered  by  heat  to  the  same  extent  as  silicon.  Mixed  and 
heated  with  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  silicon  in  any  condition  is  oxi- 
dated completely,  its  action  upon  the  carbonic  add  of  the  salt  being 
attended  with  ignition,  and  carbon  liberated.  Silicon  bums  when 
heated  in  sulphur  vapour,  and  forms  a  sulphide,  which  water  dis- 
solveSi  but  decomposes  at  the  same  time,  hydrosulphuric  acid  and 
silica  being  produced,  and  the  last,  notwithstanding  its  usual  insolu- 
bility, retained  in  solution.  Silicon  likewise  bums  in  chlorine;  and 
the  chloride  of  silicon  may  be  otherwise  formed  by  transmitting 
chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  silica  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
tube.  The  silica  is  decomposed  by  ndther  charcoal  nor  chlorine 
singly,  but  acting  together  upon  the  silica,  these  bodies  produce  car- 
bonic oxide  and  chloride  of  silicon.  This  compound  is  a  vola- 
tile liquid,  of  which  the  formula  is  Si  CI3 ;  that  of  the  sulphide  of 
silicon  Si  Ss* 

Silica  or  Silicic  Acid,  Si  O3. — This  earth,  which  is  the  only  oxide 
of  silicon,  constitutes  a  number  of  minerals,  nearly  in  a  state  of  pu- 
rity, such  as  rock-crystal,  quartz,  flint,  sandstone,  the  amethyst,  cal- 
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oedony^  comelian^  sgSLie,  opel,  &c.  The  first  chemical  examination 
of  its  properties  and  compounds  is  due  to  Bergman. 

Preparation. — Silica  may  be  had  very  nearly^  if  not  absolutely 
pure^  by  heating  a  colourless  specimen  of  rock-ciystal  to  redness  and 
tlurowing  it  into  water,  after  which  treatment  the  mineral  may  be 
easily  pulverized.  It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  more  minute  division, 
by  transmitting  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  (fluosiUcic  acid)  into 
water ;  or  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  some  of  the  alkaline  com- 
pounds of  silica.  Equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
of  soda  may  be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible,  at  a  temperature  which 
is  not  high ;  and  pounded  flint  or  any  other  siliceous  mineral,  thrown 
by  little  and  little  into  the  fused  mass,  dissolves  in  it  with  an  efferves- 
cence due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  addition  of  the 
mineral  is  continued  so  long  as  it  determines  this  efiervescence.  The 
mass  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  takes  up  the  silica  as  well  as  the 
alkalies ;  the  liquor  is  filtered  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
silica  may  contain  a  little  peroxide  of  iron  or  alumina,  to  dissolve 
which  the  saline  mass,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  moistened  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  two  hours  the  acid  mass  is  washed 
with  hot  water.  The  silica  remains  undissolved;  it  may  be  dried 
well  and  ignited. 

Properties.^SOicsk  so  prepared  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  which 
is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  ex- 
tremely mobile  when  heated,  and  is  thrown  out  of  a  crucible,  at  a 
high  temperature,  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind.  It  is  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  most  hquids.  Finely  divided  silica,  how- 
ever, decomposes  an  alkaline  carbonate  at  the  boiling  point,  and  is  dis- 
solved. Its  density  is  2.66.  The  heat  of  the  strongest  wind-furnace 
is  not  suflicient  to  fuse  silica,  but  it  melts  into  a  limpid  colourless 
glass  in  the  flame  of  the  oxihydrogen  blowpipe,  and  may  be  drawn 
out  into  threads  (Girardin).  Silica  is  found  frequently  crystallized, 
its  ordinary  form  being  a  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  a  six-sided 
pyramid,  as  in  rock-crystal.  Sometimes  the  prism  is  very  short  or 
disappears  entirely,  and  the  pyramid  only  is  seen,  as  in  ordinary 
quartz. 

Silicic  acid  dissolved  by  acids. — The  conditions  of  the  solu- 
biUty  of  silicic  acid  in  other  acids  are  peculiar.  Once  precipitated, 
whether  gelatinous,  like  boiled  starch,  or  pulverulent,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  least  degree  soluble  either  in  water  or  acids.  If  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  slowly  and 
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drop  by  drop^  the  silicic  acid  is  precipitated  in  proportion  as  the 
alkali  is  neutralized.  But^  on  the  contrary,  no  silicic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated, if  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  considerable  excess  be  added  all 
at  once  to  the  solution  of  alkaline  silicate,  or  if  the  latter  be  poured 
in  a  gradual  manner  into  hydrochloric  add  whether  strong  or  greatly 
diluted  with  water.  It  thus  appears  that  silicic  add  only  dissolves 
in  the  stronger  acids,  when  presented  to  them  in  the  nascent  state, 
or  at  the  moment  of  leaving  another  combination.  It  appears  to 
enter  into  combination  with  the  add  which  dissolves  it;  for  if  the 
latter  is  exactly  neutralized  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  potash, 
drop  by  drop,  the  whole  of  the  silica  is  predpitated. 

A  pure  solution  of  silicic  acid  in  hydrochloric  add,  firee  from 
saline  matter,  is  best  obtained  from  the  silicate  of  copper.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  precipitating  chloride  of  copper  by  the  solution 
of  an  alkaline  silicate;  washing  the  insoluble  silicate  of  copper 
which  falls,  by  several  times  mixing  it  with  water  and  allowing  it  to 
subside,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  present.  The 
silicate  of  copper  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  made  to  stream  through  the  liquid,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  copper.  The  black  inslouble  sulphide  of  copper  is  removed 
by  filtration,  and  a  perfectly  colourless  solution  of  silidc  acid  is  ob- 
tained, wliich  may  be  boiled,  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  without  injury.  This  solution  is  very  add,  and  when  neutralized 
by  ammonia  or  potash  it  allows  gelatinous  silica  to  precipitate. 

Hydrates  of  silicic  acid. — When  the  last  solution  of  silica  in 
hydrochloric  add  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  fragments  of  quick- 
lime, it  deposits  the  protohydrate  of  silica  SiOg-f  HO,  in  very  thin 
crystalline  filaments,  grouped  in  stars,  which  are  colourless,  transpa- 
rent, and  possessed  of  considerable  lustre.  This  is  also  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gelatinous  silica,  precipitated  from  an  alkaline  silicate, 
when  allowed  to  dry  in  air.  The  silica  has  first  the  appearance  of  a 
transparent  jelly,  which  is  tenacious,  and  cracks  on  drying,  forming 
a  mass  like  gum.  When  this  hydrate  is  dried  at  212^,  one  half  of 
the  water  escapes,  and  another  definite  hydrate  2Si03  +  HO  remains 
(Doveri).  Another  hydrate  was  obtained,  by  M.  Ebehnen,  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  silicic  ether,  of  which  the  composition 
is  2Si03 -h  3H0.  At  370°  C.  (698°  F.),  silidc  acid  does  not  retain 
more  than  a  trace  of  water.^ 


^  Doveri :  Observations  on  the  Properties  of  Silica,  Annales  de  Chim.  ot  de  Phys 
ui.  p.  40  (1S47). 
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Hydrofluoric  acid  has  an  afiSnity  quite  peculiar  for  silica,  decom- 
posing it,  and  carrying  off  the  silicon,  in  the  form  of  the  volatile 
fluoride  of  silicon  : — 

8HF  and  Si03=SLF3  and  8H0. 

The  water  of  springs  and  wells  always  contains  a  little  soluble 
silica,  which  can  only  be  separated  by  evaporating  the  water  to  dry- 
ness. In  some  mineral  waters  the  proportion  of  silica  is  very 
considerable,  and  it  is  often  associated  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
which  silica  is  capable  of  decomposing  at  the  boiling  point;  as  in  the 
hot  alkaline  spring  of  Beikum  in  Iceland,  and  in  the  boiling  jets  of 
the  Geyser,  which  deposit  about  their  crater  an  incrustation  of  silica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  likewise  that  much  of  the  crystalline  quartz  in 
nature,  besides  all  the  agates,  calcedonies,  and  siliceous  petrifactions, 
have  been  formed  from  an  aqueous  solution. 

Silicates. — Although  silica  has  no  acid  reaction,  it  is  certainly 
an  acid,  and  is  indeed  capable  of  displacing  the  most  powerful  of  the 
volatile  acids  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
metallic  oxides,  by  way  of  fusion,  in  a  great  variety  of  proportions. 
Its  compounds  with  excess  of  alkali  are  caustic  and  soluble,  but 
those  with  an  excess  of  silica  are  insoluble,  and  form  the  varieties  of 
glass,  which  will  be  described  under  the  silicate  of  soda.  With 
alumina  it  forms  the  less  fusible  compounds  of  porcelain  and  stone- 
ware, which  will  be  noticed  under  that  earth.  A  large  number  of 
mineral  species  also  are  earthy  silicates.  It  seems  probable  that 
silicic,  like  phosphoric  acid,  forms  several  classes  of  salts,  of  which 
those  containing  the  largest  number  of  atoms  of  base  are  the  most 
easily  decomposed  by  acids.  At  the  same  time,  some  aUatropic  dif- 
ference may  be  suspected  between  the  sUicic  acid  itself,  as  it  exists 
in  these  different  classes  of  salts,  such  as  there  is  between  ignited  and 
unignited  silicon. 

The  formula  for  silicic  acid  is  not  very  certainly  established.  Most 
chemists  admit  it  to  be  SiOj,  or  analogous  to  sulphuric  acid  SO3, 
and  then  the  equivalent  of  silicon  is  266.7.  But  others  adopt  the 
formula  SiO^,  considering  silicic  acid  analogous  to  carbonic  acid 
CO^i  ^^6  equivalent  of  silicon  then  becomes  177.8.  The  last  view 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the  density  of  silicic  ether  vapour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  two  intermediate  compounds 
between  the  chloride  of  silicon  SiGlg  and  the  sulphide  of  silicon 
SiSj,  namely,  SiSd^  and  Si^^Cl,  is  most  simply  represented  on  the 
first  view.     (Is.  Pierre). 
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SULPHUE. 

Eq.  16  or  200  ;  S;  at  900°,  density  of  vapour  6634,  and  com- 
hining  fueasure  l-3rf  volume ;  at  1800°,  density  about  one-third 
of  above f  and  combining  measure  1  volume  Fj  . 

This  element  is  exhaled  in  large  quantity  from  volcanoes,  either  in 
a  pure  state  or  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  and  by  condensing  in 
fissures  forms  sulphur  veins,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phur of  commerce  is  derived."^  It  exists  also  in  combination  with 
many  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &c.;  and  is  sometimes 
extracted  from  iron  pyrites  or  bisulphide  of  iron.  Sulphur  is 
classed  with  oxygen ;  and  the  higher  sulphides  resemble  peroxides 
in  losing  a  portion  of  their  sulphur,  as  some  of  the  latter  lose 
a  portion  of  their  oxygen,  when  strongly  heated.  Sulphur  is  like- 
wise extensively  diffused,  as  a  constituent  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in 
gypsum  and  other  native  sulphates.  This  element  also  enters  into  the 
organic  kingdom,  being  invariably  associated  in  minute  quantity  with 
albuminous  or  protein  compounds. 

Pro/^/iie'*.— Sulphur  is  found  in  conunerce  in  rolls,  which  are 
formed  by  pouring  melted  sulphur  into  cylindrical  moulds,  and  also 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  crystalline  powder,  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  which 
are  obtained  by  throwing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  into  a  close  apart- 
ment, of  which  the  temperature  is  below  the  point  of  fusion  of  thai 
substance,  and  in  which  the  sulphur  therefore  condenses  in  the  soUd 
form  and  in  minute  crystals,  just  as  watery  vapour  does  in  the  at- 
mosphere below  82°,  in  the  form  of  snow.  The  purity  of  the  flowera 
is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  that  of  roll-sulphur.  Sulphur  is 
insipid  and  generally  inodorous,  but  acquires  an  odour  when  rubbed; 
it  is  very  friable,  a  roll  of  it  generally  emitting  a  crackling  sound, 
and  sometimes  bieaking,  when  held  in  the  warm  hand.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.98.  It  fuses  at  284°,  forming  a  transparent  and  nearly 
colourless  liquid,  which  is  lighter  than  the  solid  sulphur.  As  the 
temperature  is  elevated,  the  liquid  becomes  more  yellow,  and  passes 
abruptly  into  a  dark  brown  at  482°.  These  allatropic  conditions  are 
distinguished  by  Eraiikenheim  as  Sa,  and  S^.  In  the  last  state  it  is  so 
thick  and  viscous  as  to  flow  with  difficulty.  This  change  in  its  degree 
of  fluidity  is  not  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  density,  for  fluid  sulphur 
continues  to  expand  with  the  temperature.  Thrown  into  water,  while  in 
this  condition,  sulphur  forms  a  mass  which  remains  soft  and  transparent 

*  See  Recherches  sur  les  fumeroUes,  par  MM.  Melloui  and  Piiia :  Annales  de  Ghiai. 
€t  dc  Phys.  2de  ser.  Ixxiv.  831. 
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for  some  time  after  it  is  perfectly  cool,  and  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
which  have  considerable  elasticity.  From  500^  to  its  boiling  point 
788^,  when  it  is  distinguished  as  8y,  it  becomes  again  more  fluid, 
and  if  allowed  to  cool  retnms  through  the  same  conditions,  becoming 
again  very  fluid,  before  freezing.  Sulphur  has  considerable  volatility, 
beginning  to  rise  in  vapour  before  it  is  completely  fused.  At  its 
boiling  point  it  fonns  a  transparent  vapour  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
distils  over  unchanged.  The  density  of  this  vapour,  taken  a  little 
above  its  boiling  point,  is  very  considerable,  being  observed  to  lie 
between  6510  and  6617  by  Dumas,  to  be  6900  by  Mitscherlich. 
These  results  indicate  the  unusual  combining  measure  of  l-3d  of  a 
volume  for  this  vapour,  which  gives  the  theoretical  density  6634. 
Bat  sulphur  vapour  has  lately  been  shown  by  M.  Bineau  to  be  one  of 
those  bodies  of  which  the  density  changes  with  the  temperature 
(page  156),  and  to  &11  at  1000^  C.  under  ordinary  pressure  to  about 
one-third  of  what  it  is  about  450°  or  500°  C.  The  anomaly  of  its 
density  is  thus  removed,  and  the  combining  measure  of  sulphur- 
vapour  made  to  be  1  volume,  or  the  same  as  oxygen. 

Sulphur  and  many  other  substances  may  be  obtained  in  distinct 
crystals,  on  passing  from  a  state  of  fusion,  by  operating  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  is  fused  in  a 
stoneware  crucible,  and  allowed  to  cool  till  it  begins  to  solidify ;  the 
solid  crust  which  covers  its  sur&ce  is  then  broken,  and  the 
portion  remaining  fluid  poured  out.  On  afterwards  breaking  the 
crucible,  when  it  has  become  quite  cold,  the  sulphur  is  found  to  have 
a  considerable  cavity,  which  is  lined  with  fine  crystals,  like  ageodein 
quartz.  Sulphur  is  dimorphous ;  the  form  which  it  assumes  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  consequently  in  its  passage  from  a  state  of  fusion, 
is  a  secondary  modification  of  an  oblique  prism  with  a  rhomboidal 
base  (fig.  126),  belonging  to  the  YHth  System  of  crystallization 

Fio.  126.  (page  167).      Sulphur  is 

soluble  in  the  sulphide  of 
carbon,  the  chloride  of 
sulphur  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  is  deposited  from  solution  in  these  menstrua  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  of  its  second  form,  which  is  an  elongated  octohedron 
with  a  rhomboidal  base  (fig.  127),  belonging  to  the  Third  System. 

Tio,  127.  Such  is  likewise  the  form  of 

the  grains  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  of  the  fine  trans- 
parent crystals  of  native  sul- 
phur; which  last  appear  also  to 
be  formed  by  sublimation. 
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Sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  water  nor  in  alcohol.  It  combines  readily 
with  most  metals ;  some  of  them,  such  as  copper  and  silver  in  very 
thin  plates,  burning  in  its  vapour,  as  iron  does  in  oxygen  gas.  When 
iron  and  some  other  metals  are  mixed  in  a  state  of  division  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  heat  apphed,  the  sulphur  first  melts,  and  after 
a  few  seconds  combination  ensues  with  tui^escenoe  of  the  mass,  which 
becomes  red-hot.  Sulphur  unites  with  bodies  generally  in  the  same 
multiple  proportions  as  oxygen,  and  sometimes  in  additional  propor- 
tions, particularly  with  potassium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths.  Wlien  boiled  with  caustic  potash  or  lime,  red  solutions 
are  formed  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which  is  deposited  as  a  white  hydrate  of  sulphur,  upon 
the  addition  of  an  acid.  With  hydrc^n,  sulphur  unites  in  single 
equivalents,  and  forms  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  which  is  the  analogue 
of  water  in  the  sulphur  series  of  compounds ;  and  also  another  com- 
pound, the  bisulphide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  deficient  in  stability,  like 
the  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  and  is  decomposed  or  preserved  by  similar 
agencies. 

Sulphur  is  readily  inflamed,  taking  fire  below  its  boiling  point,  and 
burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame  and  the  formation  of  suffocating 
fumes,  which  are  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  exhausts  the  oxygen  of  a 
confined  portion  of  air  by  its  combustion  more  completely  than 
carbonaceous  combustibles,  and  on  that  account,  and  partly  also 
from  a  negative  influence  which  sulphurous  acid  has  upon  the  com- 
bustion of  other  bodies,  it  may  be  employed  in  particular  circum- 
stances to  extinguish  combustion ;  a  handful  of  lump  sulphur  being 
dropped  into  a  burning  chimney  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  extin- 
guishing it.  Sulphur  unites  directly  with  oxygen  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphurous  acid,  but  several  compounds  of  the  same  ele- 
ments may  be  formed,  which  are  all  acids ;  namely — 


1.  Sulphurous  acid  . 

2.  Hyposulphurous  acid   . 

3.  Sulphuric  acid     . 

4.  Hyposulphuric  acid 

5.  Monosul-hyposulphuric  acid 

6.  Bisul-hyposulphuric  acid 

7.  Trisul-hyposulphuric  acid 

Uses. — From  its  ready  inflammability  sulphur  has  long  been  ap- 
plied to  wood-matches.     But  its  most  considerable  applications  are 
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in  the  composition  of  gunpowder  and  other  deflagrating  mixtures, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  there  wUl  agtuu  be 
occasion  to  notice  in  a  more  particular  manner. 
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£■^.32^400;  SO,;  density  of  gan  %^Vl ;  combimng 
meaaUTe   |    |    | 

Sulphnroos  acid  was  distinguished  as  a  particular  substance  by 
Stahl,  and  first  recognised  as  a  gas  by  Dr.  Priestley.  It  was  sub- 
sequently analyzed  with  accuracy  by  Qay-Lussac  and  by  Berzelius. 

Preparation. — When  sulphur  b  burned  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas, 
sulphurous  acid  is  the  sole  product,  and  the  gas  is  found  to  have 
undergone  no  change  in  volume.  But  snlphnrous  acid  is  more  con- 
veniently prepared  in  laboratories  by  several  other  processes. 

(1.)  An  intimate  mixture  of  6  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese 
and  1  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  of  hard 
glass  (fig.  128 ;)  the  gas  is  carried  through  a  wash-bottle  to  arrest  a 
little  vapour  of  sulphur  which 
is  carried  over.     Here  the  sul- 
phur is  burnt  at  the  expense  of 
a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
binoxide  of  manganese.     Sul- 
phurous acid,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  combustion,  escapes, 
and  protoxide  of  manganese  re- 
mains in  the  retort.     (Begnault.) 

S  and  2  MnOa  =  SOa  and  2  Mn  0. 

(2.)  By  beating  wl  of  vitriol  upon  mercury  or  copper,  either  of  which 
becomes  an  oxide  at  the  expense  of  one  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  thereby  causes  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid.  Sheet  copper 
cut  into  small  pieces  is  put  into  a  flask  to  which  undiluted  oil  of 
vitriol  is  added,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied.  The  gas  is  carried 
through  a  bottle,  containing  a  httle  water  t«  condense  the  vapour 
of  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  a  little  is  carried  over,  and  afterwards 
throng  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  if  it  is  desired  to 
diy  the  gas. 
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(3.)  Charcoal,  chips  of  wood,  straw,  and  such  bodies,  occasion 
a  similar  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated  with  it, 
bat  the  gas  is  then  mixed  with  &  large  quantity  of  carbonic  add. 
If  the  snlphurons  acid,  however,  is  to  be  used  to  impregnate 
wat«r,  or  in  making  alkaline  sulphites,  the  presence  of  that  gas  is 
immateriaL  With  that  object,  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  m 
volume  to  4  ounce  measures  of  water,  which  for  brevity  may  be 
spoken  of  as  4  ounce  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol,  ia  introduced  into 
a  flask  with  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  wood-charcoal,  and  the  two 
substances  well  mixed  with  agitation  (fig.  129).  Efferveacence  takes 
Fia.  129.  place  upoa  applyii^  heat  to  the  flask,  from 

the  evolution  of  gas,  which  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  first  instance  into  an  inter- 
mediate phial,  throu^  the  cotk  of  which 
a  »tout  tube  passes,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  about  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in  intonal 
diameter.  This  phial  contiuns  about  ao 
ounce  of  water,  into  which  the  wider  tube 
dips,  and  the  tube  &om  the  flask  descends 
still  lower.  The  phial  serves  the  pnr- 
'  pose  of  a  wash-bottle  in  condensing  any 
sulphuric  acid  vapuor  that  may  be  carried 
over  1^  the  gas,  or  of  intercepting  the  liquid  material  in  the  flask,  if 
thrown  out  by  ebullition,  and  al^o  of  preventing  the  liquid  in  the 
second  bottle  from  passing  back,  by  the  glass  tube,  into  the  gene- 
rating flask,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  contraction  of  the  air  in  that 
flask,  by  coohng  or  any  other  cause.  When  that  contraction 
happens  in  this  arrangement,  the  external  air  enters  the  intermediate 
phial  by  its  open  tube.  The  second  bottle  is  Dearly  filled  with  wata 
to  be  impregnated  by  the  gas. 

Properties. '-WattT  at  60"  is  capable  of  dissolving  nearly  50  times 
its  volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  collect  this 
gas  for  examination  by  displacement  of  air,  or  in  jars  filled  with 
mercury  in  the  mercurial  trough.  Its  density  b  3247,  and  it  contains 
3  volumes  of  o^iygen  with  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  (density  S2I1), 
condensed  into  2  volumes,  which  form  its  combining  measure.  It 
may  easily  be  obtained  in  the  hquid  state  by  transmitting  the  dry  gas 
obtained  by  the  first  or  second  process  through  a  U  shaped  tube, 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  or  better,  of  ice  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  forms  a  colourless  and  very  mobile  liquid, 
of  8p.  gr.  1.45,  which  boils  at  14°.    The  Tolatili^  of  this  liquid  is 
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small  at  considerably  lower  temperatures^  and  it  is  not  applicable  with 
advantage  to  produce  intense  cold  by  its  evaporation  (Kemp.)  Sul- 
phurous acid  crystallizes  from  a  saturated  solution  in  water^  at  a 
temperature  of  4  or  5  degrees  above  32^^  in  combination  with  28  per 
cent,  of  water  or  9  equivalents^  SO^+OHO  (Pierre). 

Sulphurous  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature ;  but 
several  substances^  such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  potassium,  which 
have  a  strong  afimity  for  oxygen,  decompose  it  at  a  red  heat.  This 
acid  blanches  many  vegetable  and  animal  colours, — thus  violets 
plunged  for  a  short  time  into  a  solution  of  sulphurous  add  become 
completely  white ;  and  the  vapours  of  burning  sulphur  are  therefore 
employed  to  whiten  straw  and  to  bleach  silk,  to  which  they  also 
impart  a  peculiar  gloss.  The  colours  are  not  destroyed,  and  may  in 
general  be  restored  by  the  application  of  a  stronger  acid  or  an  alkali. 
Dry  sulphurous  acid  exhibits  no  afiSnity  for  oxygen,  but  in  contact 
with  a  httle  water  these  gases  slowly  combine,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed.  From  the  same  affinity  for  oxygen,  sulphurous  acid  deprives 
the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  of  its  red  colour,  and  throws 
down  iodine  from  iodic  acid.  It  decomposes  the  solutions  of  those 
metals  which  have  a  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
mercury  (with  heat),  and  throws  down  these  bodies  in  the  metallic 
state.  Sulphurous  acid  is  conveniently  withdrawn  from  a  gaseous 
mixture  by  means  of  peroxide  of  lead,  which  is  converted  by  ab- 
sorbing this  gas  into  the  white  sulphate  of  lead.  By  nitric  acid, 
sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  converted  into  sulphuric  add. 

Sulphites. — The  alkaline  sulphites  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  corresponding  sulphates.  Their  add  is  precipitated  by 
the  chloride  of  barium,  but  the  sulphite  of  baryta  is  dissolved  by  hy- 
drochloric acid.  When  in  solution  the  sulphites  gradually  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  pass  into  sulphates.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a 
weak  acid,  and  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  most  other  acids. 

Uses, — Besides  the  application  of  which  sulphurous  acid  is  sus- 
ceptible in  bleaching,  it  is  likewise  employed  in  French  hospitals,  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  gas  is  then  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  bath.  (Dumas,  Traits  de  Chimie  appliqu6e  aux  Arts, 
i.  161). 

This  oxide  of  sulphur,  besides  acting  as  an  acid,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  play  the  part  of  a  radical,  like  carbonic  oxide,  and  to  per- 
vade a  class  of  compounds,  in  which  hyposulphurous  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  included : — 
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Sulphurous  acid         .... 

SOj 

Sulphuric  acid ..... 

SO2+O 

Hyposulphurons  acid. 

SO2+S 

Ghlorosulphuric  acid  .... 

SOa+a 

Nitrosulphuric  acid    .         . 

SO2+NO2 

Azotosulphnric  acid  .... 

aSOa+NOg 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Eq.  40  or  500 ;  SO3;  density  of  vapour  2762; 


Chemists  have  been  in  possession  of  processes  for  preparing  this 
acid  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  of  all  reagents  the 
one  in  most  frequent  use,  being  the  key  to  the  preparation  of  most 
other  acids;  which,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  aflBnities,  it 
separates  from  their  combinations ;  and  being  the  acid  preferred  to 
others,  from  its  cheapness,  for  various  useful  and  important  purposes 
in  the  arts. 

Preparation, — Sulphuric  acid  was  first  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  green  vitriol  or  copperas,  a  native  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this 
process  is  still  followed  in  Bohemia,  for  the  preparation  of  a  highly 
concentrated  acid,  known  as  the  Nordhausen  acid,  from  being  long 
produced  at  Nordhausen  in  Saxony.  The  sulphate  of  iron  contains 
seven  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  first  dried,  by  which  its  water 
is  reduced  considerably  below  a  single  equivalent,  and  then  distilled 
in  a  retort  of  stoneware  at  a  red  heat.  When  the  experiment 
is  performed  on  a  small  scale,  the  heat  of  an  argand  spirit-lamp 
is  sufficient ;  and  in  the  place  of  copperas,  the  sulphate  of  iron  pre- 
viously peroxidized,  the  sulphate  of  bismuth,  of  antimony,  or  of 
mercury,  may  be  employed.  The  first  effect  of  heat  upon  the  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  is  to  cause  an  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  a 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid  being  decomposed  in  converting  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  of  that  salt  into  sesquioxide, 

2  (FeO.SOa)  =  SOj  and  SO3  and  FcaOg ; 

but  the  salt  used  in  Bohemia,  it  appears,  is  a  native  sulphate,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  is  already  in  the  state  of  sesqui- 
oxide, so  that  little  sulphurous  acid  is  lost.  Vapours  afterwards  come 
over,  wliich  condense  into  a  fuming  liquid,  generally  of  a  black 
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colour,  and  of  a  density  about  1.9,  which  is  the  Nordhausen  acid, 
and  contains  less  than  one  equivalent  of  water  to  two  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  acid  is  preferred  for  dissolving  indigo,  and  for  some  other 
purposes  in  the  arts,  and  is  the  best  source  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid. 

But  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared,  in  vastly  greater  quantity,  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur.  When  burned  in  air  or  oxygen,  sulphur  does 
not  attain  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  than  sulphurous  acid,  but  an 
additional  proportion  of  oxygen  may  be  communicated  to  it  by  two 
methods,  and  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

1.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  air,  which  must  be 
previously  dried,  is  made  to  pass  over  spongy  platinum,  or  a  ball  of 
clean  platinum  wire,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  After  a  time,  however,  the  platinum  loses  this  property,  and  the 
process,  although  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  does  not 
answer,  on  account  of  that  change,  as  a  manufacturing  method. 

2.  Sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  air  may  be  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  the  agency  of  nitric  oxide,  which  is  the  process  gene- 
rally pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid.  The  theory  of  this 
latter  method,  which  is  by  no  means  obvious,  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  researches  of  Clement-Desormes,  Davy,  De  la  Provostaye,  and 
others.  It  is  generally  considered  as  depending  upon  the  following 
reactions : — 

1.  When  binoxide  of  nitrogen  NOq  mixes  with  air  in  excess,  it  is 
instantly  converted  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen  NO4. 

2.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  converted  by  contact  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  into  the  nitrate  of  water  and  nitrous  acid. 

2NO4  and  H0=H0.N05  andNOg. 

3.  Nitrous  acid  in  contact  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  con- 
verted into  nitrate  of  water  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

3NO3  and  water  in  excess=H0.N05-l- Water  and  2^0^. 

Consequently,  uniting  the  last  two  operations,  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
is  converted  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  nitric  acid  and  binoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

4.  Sulphurous  acid  takes  oxygen  £rom  hydrated  nitric  acid,  and 
becomes  sulphuric  acid,  disengaging  peroxide  of  nitrogen. 

As  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  gives  nitric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  (3),  and  the  last  gas  is  converted  by  air  into  peroxide  of 
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nitrogen  (1)^  the  production  of  nitric  acid  may  be  repeated  without 
end^  and  more  and  more  sulphurous  acid  is  converted  by  the  latter 
into  sulphuric  acid.  It  thus  appears  that  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
air  or  oxygen,  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (or  of  binoxide  of 
nitrogen)  may  convert  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  only  acting  as  a  purveyor  of 
oxygen,  is  re-obtained  entire,  without  loss,  at  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  sulphurous  has  derived  the  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  it  into 
sulphuric  acid,  really  from  the  air,  but  in  an  indirect  manner. 

Li  the  manufacture  upon  the  large  scale,  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  in  oblong  chambers  of  sheet-lead,  sup- 
ported by  an  external  framework  of  wood.  Sulphurous  acid  from 
burning  sulphur,  nitric  acid  vapour,  and  steam,  are  simultaneously 
admitted  into  the  leaden  chamber ;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
accumulates  in  the  liquid  state  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The 
diagram  below  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  the  chamber,  with  its 
appendages. 

Fio.  130. 


a  represents  the  water  boiler  with  its  furnace,  for  supplying  the 
chamber  with  steam ;  b,  the  section  of  a  smaU  chamber  in  brickwork, 
or  furnace,  called  the  burner,  upon  the  floor  of  which  the  sulphur 
bums,  and  in  which  there  is  a  tripod  supporting  an  iron  capsule, 
which  contaius  the  materials  for  nitric  acid,  namely,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  either  nitre  or  nitrate  of  soda.  The  heat  of  the  burning  sul- 
phur evolves  the  nitric  acid  from  these  materials,  and  consequently 
the  sulphurous  acid  becomes  mixed  with  nitric  acid  vapour,  which 
it  carries  forward  with  it,  by  a  tube  represented  in  the  figure,  into 
the  chamber,  where  these  acid  vapours  meet  with  the  steam  admitted 
near  the  same  point,  and  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  takes  place. 
The  nitric  acid  vapour  is  equivalent  to  binoxide  or  to  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  as  the  first  efiect  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  to  reduce  the  nitric 
add  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.  From  8  to  19  parts  of  sulphur  are 
consumed  in  the  burner  for  1  part  of  nitrate  of  soda  decomposed 
there,  so  that  the  quantity  of  nitrous  fumes  is  small  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  thrown  into  the  chamber.  The 
chamber  represented  is  72  feet  in  length  by  14  in  breadth,  and  10 
in  height,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  by  leaden  curtains 
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placed  across  it,  two  of  which,  d  and/,  are  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  reach  to  witliin  six  inches  of  the  floor,  and  one,  e,  rises  from  the  floor 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  roof:  y  is  a  leaden  conduit  tube,  for  the 
diBcharge  of  the  uncondensible  gases,  which  should  communicate 
with  a  tall  chimney,  to  carry  off  these  gases  and  to  occasion  a  slight 
draught  through  the  chamber.  The  curtains  serve  to  detain  the 
vapours,  and  cause  them  to  advance  in  a  gradual  manner  through  the 
chamber,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  deposited  as  completely  as 
possible,  before  the  vapours  reach  the  discharge  tube.  When  the 
oxygen  of  the  chamber  is  exhausted,  the  admission  of  acid  vapours 
is  discontiQued,  till  the  air  in  it  is  renewed.  But  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  chamber  is  generally  so  regulated,  that  a  continuous  cur- 
rent is  maintained  through  the  chamber,  and  the  combustion  proceeds 
without  interruption.  When  steam  is  admitted  in  proper  quantity, 
as  in  this  method,  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  by  covering  the  floor 
with  water. 

The  acid  may  be  drawn  off  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  a 
sp.  gr.  as  high  as  1.6  It  is  further  concentrated  in  open  leaden 
pans,  till  it  b^ns  to  act  upon  the  metal,  and  afterwards  in  retorts  of 
platinum  or  glass.  It  still  retains  small  quantities  of  nitrous  acid 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  from  which  it  can  be  completely  purified  by 
dilution  with  water  and  a  second  distillation.  The  acid  thus  ob- 
tained, in  its  most  concentrated  state  is  a  definite  compound  of  one 
eq.  acid  and  one  eq.  of  water,  HO.SO3,  ^hich  last  cannot  be 
separated  by  heat,  the  hydrate  distilling  over  unchanged.  It  is  the 
Oil  of  Vitriol  of  commerce. 

The  construction  of  the  leaden  chamber  is  greatly  varied ;  one 
chamber  of  great  dimensions  is  often  used  without  any  division  by 
curtains;  or  the  vapour  is  carried  successively  through  a  series  of 
three,  four,  or  five  connected  chambers.  The  sulphurous  acid,  also,  is 
often  derived  from  the  combustion  of  bisulphide  of  iron  (iron 
pyrites),  instead  of  sulphur;  a  peculiar  kiln  or  flue  being  employed 
for  burning  the  former.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gay-Lussac,  the 
nitrous  vapour,  as  it  ultimately  leaves  the  chamber  with  the  air  ex- 
hausted of  oxygen,  is  absorbed  by  being  made  to  pass  through  a 
column  of  coke,  over  which  a  stream  of  the  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  flowing.  The  sulphuric  acid,  after  being  charged  with  nitrous 
vapours  or  nitric  acid,  is  transported  back  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  chamber,  and  there  exposed  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  as  the  latter 
leaves  the  sulphur  burner.  This  exposure  denitrates  the  sulphuric 
acid,  much  sulphurous  acid  becoming  sulphuric  acid,,  and  peroxide 
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of  nitrogen  being  liberated  in  the  state  of  vapour.  (See  Knapp's 
Chemical  Technology^  edited  by  Drs.  Bonalds  and  Sichardson^  i.  230.) 
When  the  supply  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  chamber  is  insufficient, 
a  white  crystalline  compound  appears^  known  as  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance of  the  leaden  chambers :  it  is  deposited  most  frequently  in  the 
tube  by  which  two  chambers  conununicate.  It  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  2  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  eq.  nitric  add,  2  SOj  +  NO5 ; 
but  several  other  views  of  the  arrangement  of  its  elements  may  be 
entertained  with  equal  probability.  This  substance,  which  is  also 
termed  azoto-sulphuric  acid  (S^  NO9),  is  decomposed  by  water,  and 
gives  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen : 

3  (83  NO9)  and  7  H0=6  (HO.SO3)  and  HO-NO^,  and  2  NO^- 

The  formation  of  the  crystalline  substance,  and  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  leaden  chamber,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  arrangement  in 
fig.  181.  Binoxide  of  nitrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid 

Fig.  131.  on  copper  in  the 

gas-bottle  G,  and 
sulphurous  acid 
evolved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  copper  clip- 
pings on  concen- 
trated sulphuric 
acid  in  the  fiask 
B,  are  conveyed 
into  a  large  glass 
globe,  A,  contain- 
ing air.  Euddy 
fumes  of  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  first  appear,  but  soon  the  inner  surface  of  the  globe 
is  frosted  over  with  the  crystalline  compound.  If  steam  or  water  be 
now  introduced,  by  one  of  the  free  tubes,  the  crystals  disappear  with 
effervescence,  from  escape  of  gas,  sulphuric  acid  is  produced,  and  the 
changes  are  repeated  till  the  air  in  A  is  exhausted. 

Properties. — Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  gently 
heating  the  fuming  acid  of  Nordhausen  in  a  retort,  and  receiving  its 
vapour  in  a  bottle  artificially  cooled,  which  can  afterwards  be  closed 
by  a  glass  stopper.  It  condenses  in  solid  fibres,  like  asbestos,  which 
are  tenacious,  and  may  be  moulded  by  the  fingers  like  wax.  The 
density  of  the  solid  at  68°  is  1.97  :  at  77°  it  is  liquid ;  and  a  little 
above  that  temperature  it  enters  into  ebullition,  affording  a  colourless 
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vapour,  which  produces  dense  white  fumes  on  mixing  with  air,  by 
condensing  moisture.  The  diy  acid  does  not  redden  litmus,  an  effect 
which  requires  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  combines  with  sulphur, 
and  produces  liquid  compounds,  which  are  of  a  brown,  green,  and 
blue  colour,  and,  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  forms  a  com- 
pound of  a  fine  green  colour,  which  assumes  the  crystalline  form. 
Heated  in  the  acid  vapour,  caustic  lime  or  baryta  inflames  and  bums 
for  a  few  seconds ;  the  vapour  is  absorbed,  and  sulphate  of  lime  or 
baryta  formed.  The  anhydrous  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
and  when  dropped  into  that  liquid,  occasions  a  burst  of  vapour  from 
the  heat  evolved.  The  density  of  its  vapour  was  found  to  be  3000  by 
Mitscherlich,  but  it  is  probably  2762,  and  formed  of  3  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  condensed  into  2  volumes, 
which  constitute  its  combining  measure.  This  vapour  is  resolved 
by  a  strong  red  heat  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen. 

When  the  Nordhausen  acid  is  retained  below  32°,  well-formed 
crystals  appear  in  it,  which  Mitscherlich  finds  to  be  a  compound  of 
two  equivalents  of  acid  and  one  of  water,  or  2SO3  +  HO.*  This 
compound  is  resolved  by  heat  into  the  anhydrous  acid,  which  sublimes, 
and  the  first  hydrate,  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  most  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  leaden  chambers 
(HO  +  SO3)  is  a  dense,  colourless  fluid  of  an  oily  consistence,  which 
boils  at  620°,  and  freezes  at  —29°,  yielding  often  regular  six-sided 
prisms  of  a  tabular  form.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  at  60°  of 
1.845.  It  is  a  most  powerful  acid,  supplanting  all  others  from 
their  combinations,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  when  undiluted  is 
highly  corrosive.  It  chars  and  destroys  most  organic  substances.  It 
has  a  strong  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  even  though  greatly 
diluted.  Sulphur  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  the  concentrated 
acid,  and  communicates  a  blue,  green,  or  brown  tint  to  it;  so  are 
selenium  and  tellurium.  Charcoal  also  appears  to  be  slightly  soluble 
in  this  acid,  imparting  to  it  a  pink  tint,  which  afterwards  becomes 
reddish  brown.  The  concentrated  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
which  it  absorbs  Irom  the  atmosphere,  and  is  usefully  employed  to  dry 
substances  placed  near  it  in  vacuo.  Considerable  heat  is  evolved  in 
its  combination  with  water  :  when  4  parts  by  weight  of  the  concen- 
trated acid  are  suddenly  mixed  with  1  part  of  water,  the  temperature 
rises  to  300°.  When  diluted  with  about  thirty  times  its  weight  of 
water,  sulphate  of  water,  HO.  SO3,  evolves  heat,  wliich  may  be  repre- 
sented  by   23    degrees;   while   HO.SO3  +  HO,   similarly   diluted, 

*  El^mena  de  Chimie,  par  £.  Mitscherlich,  t.  ii.  p.  57. 
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evolves  14  degrees^  or  9  degrees  less^  and  HO.  SO3+ SHO^  5  d^rees 
only,  or  1 8  degrees  less.  Hence  the  first  equivalent  of  water  which 
combines  with  oil  of  vitriol  appears  to  evolve  as  much  heat  as  the 
following  four  equivalents  (Mem.  Ghem.  Soc.,  i.  107).  In  a  series 
of  valuable  experiments  by  M.  Abria,  but  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
compared  with  the  preceding,  he  obtained  the  following  results 
(Annales  de  Ch.,  3  s^r.,  xii.  171)  : — 

Quantities  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  combination  of  sulphate  of 
water, — 


With  1  eq.  water 

64.25  d^rees 

8       „             .        . 

94.69     „ 

8       „             .        . 

.       118.06      „ 

4       „             .         . 

.      124.43      „ 

5       „             .         . 

.      131.66      „ 

Excess    . 

165.68      „ 

The  anhydrous  acid  SO3  disengaged  287.13  degrees  in  combining 
with  an  excess  of  water.  The  value  of  these  last  degrees,  or  the  unit 
of  heat,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  heat  up  1  gramme 
(15.434  grs.)  of  water  1°  Centigrade.  Abria  concludes  that  in  the 
combination  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  the  quantities  of 
heat  successively  disengaged  by  the  different  equivalents  of  water  have 
a  multiple  relation,  and  correspond  very  dosdy,  for  the  first  equiva- 
lents, with  the  numbers — 


1, 


T  1  1 


tV, 


W. 


The  density  of  sulphuric  acid  becomes  always  less  by  dilution,  but 
not  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  water  added.  (Table  of  Densities  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  in  Appendix). 

Acid  of  density  1.78  is  the  second  definite  hydrate,  containing  two 
eq.  of  water  to  one  of  acid.  This  hydrate  forms  large  and  regular 
crystals,  even  a  little  above  the  freezing  point  of  water,-  and  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Keir  to  remain  soUd  till  the  temperature  rose  to  45°. 
If  the  dilute  acid  is  evaporated  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  400°,  its  water 
is  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  this  hydrate.  This  second  eq.  of 
water  is  expelled  by  a  higher  temperature,  but  the  first  eq.  can  only 
be  separated  firom  the  acid  by  a  stronger  base.  Sulphuric  acid  forms 
still  a  third  hydrate,  of  sp.  gr.  1 .632,  containing  three  eq.  of  water, 
the  proportion  to  which  the  water  of  a  more  dilute  add  is  reduced, 
by  evaporation  in  vacuo  at  212°.  It  is  also  in  the  proportions  of 
this  hydrate  that  the  add  and  water  undergo  the  greatest  condensation, 
or  reduction  of  volume,  in  combining.    The  following,  then,  are  the 
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formulse  of  the  definite  hydrates  of  this  acid^  including  that  derived 
by  Mitscherlich  from  the  Nordhansen  acid  : — 

HYDRATES  OF  SULPHUBIC  ACID. 

Hydrate  in  the  Nordhansen  acid     .         .  HO.2SO3 

Oil  of  vitriol,  (sp.  gr.  1.845)         .         .  HO.SO3 

Acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.78      ....  HO.SO3+HO 

Acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.632  .         .         .  HO.SO3+2HO 

The  composition  of  a  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  is  ascertained  by 
adding  a  known  weight  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  liquid,  in  a  capsule, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  As  the  sulphuric  acid  abandons  all  its 
water  on  combining  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  may 
be  heated  without  decomposition,  the  increase  of  weight  which  the 
oxide  on  the  capsule  undergoes  is  precisely  the  quantity  of  dry  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  hydrate  examined. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  in  two  different  modes  upon  metals,  dissolving 
some,  such  as  copper  and  mercury,  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  others,  such  as  zinc  and  iron,  with  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  metal  is  oxidated  at  the  expense  of  the  acid  itself  in 
the  one  case,  and  of  the  water  in  combination  with  the  acid  in  the 
other.  The  add  acts  with  most  advantage  in  the  first  mode  when 
concentrated,  and  in  the  second  when  considerably  diluted. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  liquid  may  always  be  discovered 
by  means  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  produces  with  this  acid  a  white 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  insoluble  in  both  acids  and  alkalies. 

Sulphates, — Of  no  class  of  salts  do  chemists  possess  a  more  mi- 
nute knowledge  than  of  the  sulphates.  The  sulphates  of  zinc,  mag- 
nesia, and  other  members  of  themagnesian  family,  correspond  closely 
with  the  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  of  the  seven  eq.  of  water 
which  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  possesses,  it  retains  one  at 
400°,  and  is  then  analogous  to  the  sulphate  of  water  of  sp.  gr.  1.78 ; 
the  formula  of  these  two  salts  being, 

MgO.S03+HO, 
HO.SO3+HO, 

and  the  eq.  of  water  in  both  salts  may  be  replaced  by  sulphate  of 
potash,  when  the  sulphate  of  water  forms  the  salt  called  the  bisulphate 
of  potash,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  forms  the  double  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  potash,  of  which  the  formulae  also  correspond : — 

HO.SO3+KO.  SO3 
MgO.SOa+KO.  SO3. 
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In  all  these  sulphates  there  is  one  eq.  of  acid  to  one  of  base;  but 
with  potash^  sulphuric  acid  is  supposed  to  form  a  second  salt,  in 
which  two  of  acid  are  combined  with  one  of  base  KO+^SOj,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  lately  been  obtained  in  a  crystallized  state  by 
M.  Jacquelin.^  This  would  be  a  true  bisulphate,  and  would  corre- 
spond to  the  red  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash  KO  +  ^CrOs ;  but 
my  own  observations  have  obliged  me  to  call  in  question  the  existence 
of  this  anhydrous  bisulphate  (Mem.  Ghem.  Soc.^  i.  120). 

Ufies. — Sulphuric  acid  is  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  eliminating 
nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potash^  and  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorine  from  chloride  of  sodium^  and  also  in  the 
processes  of  bleaching.  But  the  great  consumption  of  this  acid  is  in 
the  formation  of  sulphates^  particularly  of  sulphate  of  soda^  nearly  all 
the  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce  being  at  present  procured  by  the 
decomposition  of  that  salt. 
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Eq,  07.6  or  843.76 ;  SOaCl ;  demity  4652    |    |    | 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine 
under  the  influence  of  lights  and  condenses  into  oily  drops,  which 
are  denser  than  water  (Eegnault,  Annales  de  Chim.  Ixix.  170,  and  Ixxi. 
445).  Chlorosulphuric  acid  in  dissolving  decomposes  1  eq.  of  water, 
and  is  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid, — a  reac- 
tion which  demonstrates  the  original  compound  to  consist  of  1  eq.  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  1  eq.  of  chlorine. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  of  chlorosulphuric  acid  was  found  by 
experiment  to  be  4703,  which  agrees  with  the  theoretical  density, 
4652.  It  consists  of  2  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  and  2  volumes 
of  chlorine  condensed  into  2  volumes,  which  form  the  combining 
measure  of  the  vapour.  In  its  condensation,  it  resembles  the  vapour 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  This  body  also  corresponds  exactly  in 
composition  with  the  compound  hitherto  called  chlorochromic  acid; 
CrOaCl,  chromium  being  substituted  in  the  latter  for  the  sulphur  of 
the  former. 

With  dry  anmioniacal  gas,  chlorosulphuric  acid  forms  a  white 
powder,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal 

*  Annales  de  Chim.  et  dc  Phys.,  Ixx.  311. 
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ammoniac)  and  sulphamide,  SOs+NH,.    It  does  not  combine^  as 
an  acid^  with  bases. 

Chlorosolpharic  acid  may  also  be  represented  as  a  compovmd  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  terchloride  of  sulphur,  3SO3  +  SCI3.  Another 
compound  of  the  same  series  has  been  formed  by  H.  Sose,  which  is 
represented  by  5SO3  +  803. 


NITROSULPHURIC  ACID. 

Eq.  62  or  775;  ^^O^or  SOa-NOj;  not  isolable. 

Sir  H.  Davy  made  the  observation  that  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is 
absorbed  by  a  mixture  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  caustic  soda,  and  that 
a  compound  is  produced,  of  which  the  principal  characteristic  is  to 
disengnge  abundance  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  upon  the  addition  of 
an  acid  to  it.  He  concluded  that  the  nitrous  oxide,  which  then 
escapes,  was  previously  united  with  soda,  and  gave  this  as  an  instance 
of  the  combination  of  that  neutral  oxide  with  an  alkali.  As  the 
sulphite  of  soda  became  at  the  same  time  sulphate,  the  conversion  of 
the  nitric  oxide  into  nitrous  oxide  appeared  to  be  explained.  It  was 
afterwards  shown  by  Pelouze  that  a  new  acid  is  foimed  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  experiment,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
nitrosulphuric,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  nitric  oxide,  or  another  member  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  series.* 

Preparation, — If  a  mixture  be  made  over  mercury  of  2  volumes 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  4  volumes  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  arc 
combining  measures  of  these  gases,  no  change  occurs;  but  on 
throwing  up  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  into  the  gases,  they 
disappear  entirely  after  some  hours,  combining  with  a  single  equiva- 
lent of  potash,  and  forming  together  the  nitrosulphate  of  potash. 
But  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  nitrosulphate  of  ammonia.  A  concen- 
trated solution  is  made  of  sulphite  of  ammonia,  which  is  mixed  with 
five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  into  this 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  passed  for  several  hours  at  a  low  temperature. 
A  number  of  beautiful  crystals  are  gradually  deposited ;  they  are  to 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  previously  cooled,  which, 

*  Pelooze,  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  470 ;  or  Annales  de  Chim.  ct  de 
Phys.  Ix.  151. 
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besides  the  advantage  of  retarding  their  deoompositionj  offers  that  of 
dissolving  less  of  them  than  pure  water.  When  the  crystals  are 
desiccated^  they  should  be  introduced  into  a  well-dosed  botde ;  in 
this  state  they  undergo  no  alteration.  The  same  process  is  applicable 
to  the  corresponding  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  When  a  strong  add 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  these  salts,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  the  latter,  on  being  set  free,  decomposes  spon- 
taneously into  sulphuric  add  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  comes 
off  with  effervescence. 

Properties. — The  add  of  the  nitrosulphates  i»  not  precipitated  by 
baryta.  The  nitrosulphate  of  potash,  when  heated,  becomes  sul- 
phite, and  evolves  nitric  oxide ;  but  the  salts  of  soda  and  ammonia 
become  sulphates,  and  evolve  nitrous  oxide.  No  nitrosulphates  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  have  been  formed, 
or  appear  capable  of  existing ;  for  when  such  salts  as  chloride  of 
mercury,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper,  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  added  to  the  nitrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  they  produce  a  brisk  effervescence  of  nitrous  oxide,  with 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  they  decompose  the  nitro- 
sulphate of  ammonia  as  free  acids  do.  Indeed,  the  only  nitrosul- 
phates which  have  been  formed  are  those  of  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia.  These  are  neutral,  and  have  a  sharp  and  slightly  bitter 
taste,  with  nothing  of  that  of  the  sulphites. 

These  salts  rival  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen  in  facility  of  decompo- 
sition. The  nitrosulphate  of  ammonia  redsts  230^,  but  is  decom- 
posed with  explosion  a  few  degrees  above  that  temperature,  caused 
by  the  rapid  disengagement  of  nitrous  oxide.  Solutions  of  the  nitro- 
sulphates are  not  stable  above  the  freezing  point,  but  their  stability  is 
much  increased  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  They  are  resolved  into  sul- 
phate and  nitrous  oxide,  by  the  mere  contact  of  certain  substances 
which  do  not  themselves  undergo  any  change;  such  as  spongy  plati- 
num, silver  and  its  oxide,  charcoal  powder  and  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, by  adds,  even  carbonic  acids,  and  by  metallic  salts. 

AzotO'Huljihuric  acid  of  De  la  Provostaye,  S^NOg. — Liquid  sul- 
phurous acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  sealed  up  together  in  a  glass 
tube,  react  upon  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  a  solid  compound  crystal- 
lizing in  rectangular  square  prisms,  which  has  been  examined  by 
M.  de  la  Provostaye.  A  small  portion  of  a  blue  liquid,  possesdng  an 
explodve  property,  which  has  not  been  fully  examined,  is  formed  at 
the  same  time.     This  substance  forms  the  "  crystals  of  the  leaden 
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chamber/'    It  may  also  be  produced,  according  to  Qay-Lussac,  by 
briuging  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  contact : — 

2NO4  and  2  (HO.SO3)  =  HO.NO5+HO  and  SNO9. 

This  substance  fuses  at  about  430°  and  forms  a  silky  mass  on 
cooling ;  it  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  at  about  620°. 
It  is  decomposed  by  water,  sulphuric  acid  being  formed,  and  nitrous 
vapours  disengaged.  It  has  been  represented  as  composed  of 
2SOa+N05;  or  as  2SO3+NO3;  or  SjOg+NO^,  but  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  its  molecular  arrangement. 

Dry  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
according  to  an  observation  of  H.  Rose. 
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Eq.  72  or  900  ;  SgOg ;  not  isolabk. 

Preparation, — ^This  acid  of  sulphur  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  Welter,  in  1819.  To  prepare  it,  a  quantity  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, which  must  not  be  hydrated,  is  reduced  to  an  extremely  fine 
powder,  suspended  by  agitation  in  water,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
transmitted  through  the  water.  When  ordinary  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese is  used,  it  should  be  previously  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to  dis- 
solve out  the  hydrated  oxide,  and  washed.  The  temperature  is  apt 
to  rise  during  the  absorption  of  the  gas,  but  must  be  repressed, 
otherwise  much  sulphuric  acid  is  produced, — the  formation  of  which, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  entirely,  but  of  which  the  quantity 
is  said  to  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  when  the  Uquid  is  kept  cold 
during  the  operation.  The  binoxide  of  manganese  disappears, 
and  a  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
formed;  2  equivalents  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  1  of  binoxide  of 
manganese,  forming  one  of  hyposulphuric  acid  and  one  of  protoxide 
of  manganese,  or 

2S0a  and  Mn02=MnO  +  S205- 

The  solution  is  filtered,  and  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  barium,  which  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the  insoluble  sulphide 
of  manganese,  with  the  transference  of  the  hyposulphuric  acid  to 
baryta.    From  this  hyposulphate  of  baryta,  the  hyposulphates  of 
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other  metallic  oxides  may  be  prepared  by  adding  their  sulphates  to 
that  salt^  when  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  will  precipitate,  and 
the  hyposulphate  of  the  metallic  oxide  added  remain  in  solution. 
But  to  procure  the  hyposulphuric  acid  itself,  the  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphate  of  baryta  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and,  being  perfectly 
pure,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  water : 
for  100  parts  of  it  18.78  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  taken,  which,  after 
dilution  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  water,  are  employed  to  decom- 
pose this  salt  of  baryta.  The  liberated  hyposulphuric  add  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  till 
it  attains  a  density  of  1.347,  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  as  the 
acid  solution  begins  then  to  decompose  spontaneously  into  sulphu- 
rous acid,  which  escapes,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  in  the 
liquid. 

Properties. — ^This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
condition.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  no  great  stability,  being  decom- 
posed at  its  temperature  of  ebullition.  The  same  solution  exposed 
to  air  in  the  cold,  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  according  to  Heeren,  and 
becomes  sulphuric  acid.  But  neither  nitric  acid,  nor  chlorine,  nor 
binoxide  of  manganese,  oxidize  this  acid  unless  they  are  boiled  in 
its  solution.  Its  salts  are  perfectly  stable,  either  when  in  solution 
or  when  dry,  and  are  generally  very  soluble,  having  some  analogy  to 
the  nitrates.  A  hyposulphite,  when  heated  to  redness,  leaves  a 
neutral  sulphate,  and  allows  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  to  escape, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  form  a  neutral  sulphite  with  the  base 
of  the  sulphate.  This  class  of  salts  was  particularly  examined  by 
Heeren.*  Hyposulphuric  acid  is  imagined  to  exist  in  acid  com- 
pounds produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  several  organic 
substances. 

The  hyposulphate  of  baryta  may  be  analysed  by  exposing  a 
portion  of  it  to  a  red  heat,  when  it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  and 
leaves  pure  sulphate  of  baryta  behind.  If  an  equal  portion  be 
treated  with  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  and  if  chloride  of  barium  is  after- 
wards added,  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained  which  is 
exactly  double  in  weight  that  obtained  from  the  first  portion. 

*  PoggendorfTs  Annalen,  v.  vii.  p.  77. 
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HYPOSULPHUROUS  ACID. 

Eq.  48  or  600 ;  SjOj,,  or  SO^  +  S ;  not  isolable. 

The  hyposulphites  are  better  known  than  hyposulphurous  acid 
itself,  which  is  a  body  of  little  stability,  quickly  undergoing  decom- 
position when  liberated  by  a  stronger  acid  &om  a  solution  of  any 
of  its  salts,  and  resolving  itself  into  sulphurous  acid,  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  and  sulphur.  These  salts,  long  considered  as  a  species  of 
double  salts,  and  called  sulphuretted  sulphites,  were  first  supposed 
to  contain  a  peculiar  acid  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson  and  by  Gay-Lussac, — 
a  conjecture  afterwards  verified  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  whose  early 
researches  upon  this  add  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  memoir."^ 

Preparation. — Sulphite  of  soda  is  prepared,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  saturating  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  by  the  apparatus  described  at  page  400.  This  sulphite,  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  not  acid,  is  converted  into  hyposulphite,  by 
digesting  it  upon  flowers  of  sulphur  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
without  ebullition.  The  sulphurous  acid  assumes  1  eq.  of  sulphur, 
and  remains  in  combination  with  the  soda ;  or,  in  symbols — 

NaO+SO^  and  S=NaO+SOa.S. 

The  solution  may  afterwards  be  evaporated  (ebullition  being  always 
avoided,  as  the  hyposulphites  are  partially  decomposed  at  212^,  and 
affords  large  crystals  of  the  hyposulpliite  of  soda.  When  solution 
of  caustic  soda  is  digested  upon  sulphur,  the  latter  is  likewise  dis- 
solved, and  a  mixture  of  1  eq.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  2  eq.  of 
sulphide  of  sodium  results,  of  which  the  last  always  dissolves  an 
excess  of  sulphur : — 

3NaO  and4S=NaO+Sa02  and  2NaS. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  this  solution  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  if  it 
contains  a  certain  excess  of  sulphur,  passes  entirely  into  hyposulphite 
of  soda. 

The  hyposulphite  of  lime  is  also  formed  by  digesting  together  1 
part  of  sulphur  and  3  of  hydrate  of  lime  at  a  high  temperature, 
when  changes  of  the  same  nature  occur  as  with  sulphur  and  caustic 
soda,  and  the  solution  becomes  red,  containing  bisulphide  of  cal- 

*  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  8  and  396. 
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cium :  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  conducted  through  the 
solution  after  it  has  cooled^  and  converts  the  whole  salt  into  hypo- 
sulphite^ occasioning  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  deposition  of 
sulphur.  The  reaction  here  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formula : — 

SCaS,  and  8S02=2GaO+2S202  and  SS. 

If  the  waste-lime^  in  the  porous  state  in  which  it  is  removed  from 
the  dry-lime  purifiers  of  a  gas-work,  be  exposed  to  air,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen;  and,  when  treated  with  water,  afterwards  gives 
much  soluble  hyposulphite  of  lime.  This  is  an  economical  method 
of  preparing  the  salt  on  a  large  scale  (Mem.  Ghem.  Soc.  ii.  858). 

Zinc  and  iron  also  dissolve  in  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
water,  with  little  or  no  effervescence,  deriving  the  oxygen  necessary 
to  convert  them  into  oxides,  not  &om  water,  but  from  the  sulphurous 
acid,  two-thirds  of  which  are  thereby  converted  into  hyposulphurous 
acid,  which  combines  with  half  of  the  oxide  produced ;  while  the 
other  third,  remaining  as  sulphurous  acid,  imites  with  the  other  moiety 
of  the  same  oxide : — 

3S0a  and  ZZnzirZnO.SaOa  and  ZnCSO^. 

The  hyposulphite  obtained  by  this  process  is,  therefore,  mixed  with  a 
sulphite. 

Properties. — ^The  acid  of  these  salts  undergoes  decomposition 
when  they  are  strongly  heated,  or  treated  with  an  acid.  It  forms 
soluble  salts  with  lime  and  strontia,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids;  the  hyposulphite  of  baryta  is 
insoluble.  It  also  forms  a  remarkable  salt  with  silver,  which  has  no 
metallic  flavour,  but  tastes  extremely  sweet.  The  existence  of  a 
hyposulphite  in  a  solution  is  easily  recognised,  by  its  possessing  the 
power  to  dissolve  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  become 
sweet.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  in  solution  is  apt  to  become  acid  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  then  its  conversion  into  sulphate  of 
soda,  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  proceeds  rapidly. 

Uses. — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed  to  distinguish 
between  the  earths  strontia  and  baryta, — the  latter  of  which  it  precipi- 
tates, and  not  the  former.  It  is  also  applied,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, to  dissolve  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver  in  photography,  electro- 
plating, and  the  treatment  of  silver  ores. 
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FOLYTHIONIC  SERIES. 

Three  new  acids  of  sulphnr  have  lately  been  discovered^  all  con- 
taining^ like  hyposolphuric  acid^  5  eq.  of  oxygen^  but  evidently  more 
related  in  constitution  and  properties  to  hyposulphurous  acid.  They 
were  named  by  Berzelius^  from  Geiov  (sulphur);  and  are  composed  as 
follows : — 

Trithionic,  or  mono-sul-hyposulphuric  acid   S3O5,  or  SgOg + S. 
Tetrathionic^  or  bisul-hyposulphuric  acid      S4O5,  or  S2O5+2S. 
Pentathionic,  or  trisul-hyposulphuric  acid    8565^  or  S2O5+8S. 

Hyposulphurous  acid  becomes  the  dithionous^  and  hyposul- 
phuiic  add  the  dithionic  acid,  as  members  of  the  same  series;  all 
of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  contain  more  than  I  equivalent  of 
sulphur,  and  are  therefore  polythionic :  but  the  old  names  of  the 
two  acids  last  referred  to  are  too  firmly  established  to  be  changed, 
without  a  greater  necessity  for  the  alteration  than  appears  to  exist. 

Trithionic  or  Monosul-hyposulphuric  acid;  eq.  88  or  1100, 
83O5  or  S2O5  +  S. — ^This  acid  was  first  obtained  by  M.  Langlois 
(Annates  de  Chim.  3  ser.  iv.  77).  It  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
sulphur  upon  the  soluble  bisulphites,  and  may  be  prepared  from  the 
bisulphite  of  baryta.  This  salt  is  digested  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122^  (50^  C.)  for  several  days;  the 
solution  first  becomes  yellow,  afterwards  loses  all  colour,  and  when 
allowed  to  cool  in  this  state,  deposits  a  salt  in  long  white  silky 
crystals,  which  is  the  trithionate  of  baryta.  By  the  cautious  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  new  salt,  the  trithionic 
add  may  be  liberated  and  obtained  in  solution^  while  the  insoluble 
sulphate  of  baryta  predpitates.  The  add  solution  may  be  concen- 
trated in  the  vacuous  recdver  of  an  air-pump,  but  is  rapidly  decom- 
posed by  heat  into  sulphurous  add  and  sulphur.  The  salt  of  potash 
is  easily  obtained,  dther,  according  to  Pless/s  method,  by  passing 
sulphurous  add  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  potash ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Langlois,  into  one  of  sulphide  of  potassium :  in  the  latter  case 
hyposulphite  of  potash  is  first  formed,  and  from  that  the  trithionate. 
(Kessner,  Chem.  6az.  vi.  p.  369.)  The  salts  of  this  add  appear 
to  have  greater  stability  than  the  hyposulphites,  and  are  formed 
when  certain  hyposulphites,  such  as  those  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and 
lead,  are  left  to  spontaneous  decomposition;  or  even,  according  to 
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Fordos  and  Gtelis^  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  concentration  of  solutions 
of  these  salts.  This  add  is  precipitated  black  by  the  salts  of  the 
suboxide  of  mercury^  a  property  which  distinguishes  the  trithionic 
acid  from  the  two  more  highly  sulphured  acids  of  the  same  series^ 
which  are  precipitated  yeUow  by  the  reagent  in  question. 

Tetrathionic  ot  Bisul-hyposulphuric  acid;  eq.  104  or  1300; 
S4O5  or  S2O5+S2. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  MM.  Fordos  and 
(Mis^  and  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a  solution  of  the  hypo- 
sulphites^ particularly  of  the  hyposulphite  of  baryta.  The  re-action 
in  the  last  case  is  as  follows : — 

2  (BaO.SaOa)  and  I  =  Bal  and  BaO.S406. 

The  new  salt^  being  less  soluble  than  the  iodide  of  barium,  is  sepa- 
rated by  crystallization^  and  affords  the  acid  when  decomposed  by  a 
suitable  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  tetrathionic 
acid  has  considerable  stability,  and  may  be  highly  concentrated.  The 
process  just  described  is  modified  by  Kessner,  who  prepares  first  the 
hyposulphite  of  lead  by  dissolving  2  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  hot  water,  and  pouring  this  solution  into  an  equally  hot  dilute 
solution  of  8  parts  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  mixed  (still  moist)  with 
1  part  of  iodine,  and  the  mass  frequently  stirred ;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  whole  is  converted  into  iodide  of  lead  and  a  solution  of 
tetrathionate  of  lead.  The  lead  is  now  removed  by  sulphuric  acid 
(the  use  of  hydrosulphuric  add  being  inadmissible),  any  excess  of 
the  latter  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  solution  of  the  tetrathionic 
add  evaporated.  When  this  add  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  its  salt  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda,  only  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  obtained, — sulphur,  sulphate,  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  (Chem.*  Gaz.  vi.,  p.  370.)  The  salts  of  this 
add,  therefore,  require  to  be  prepared  directly,  and  appear  generally 
to  be  less  stable  than  the  hydrated  add. 

Pentathionic  or  Triaul-hypomlphuric  acid ;  =120  or  1500; 
SsOs  or  S2O5  +  S3. — Several  years  ago  Dr.  T.  Thomson  observed 
that  when  hydrosulphuric  and  sulphurous  adds  mutually  decompose 
each  other  in  presence  of  water,  the  magma  of  sulphur  predpitated 
is  impregnated  by  a  peculiar  add.  M.  Wackenroder  lately  found 
that  this  add  is  an  additional  number  of  the  present  series.  To  pre- 
pare the  add,  Wackenroder  supersaturates  water  with  sulphurous 
add,  and  then  causes  hydrosulphuric  add  to  stream  through  it  tiU 
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the  liquid  has  the  odour  and  reactions  of  the  latter^  evaporating 
afterwards  till  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  expelled.  The 
Kquid  does  not  become  dear  till  after  clean  slips  of  copper  are  left  in 
it  for  some  time^  to  remove  the  suspended  sulphur :  copper  reduced 
from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  would  probably  act  more  rapidly.  The 
addition  of  chloride  of  sodium^  or  saturation  with  a  base^  such  as  an 
alkaline  carbonate^  also  feunlitates  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphur. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  L.  Thompson^  much  of  this  sulphur,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  suspended,  is  actually  in  solution. 

The  dear  add  liquid  may  be  concentrated  till  it  attains  a  density 
of  1.87 ;  it  is  inodorous,  sour,  and  a  little  bitter.  It  may  be  pre- 
served at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  without  change;  but  when 
made  to  boil  it  undergoes  decomposition,  giving  off  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  followed  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  behind  ordinary  sul- 
phuric add  and  some  sulphur.  This  add  is  decomposed,  like  the 
last,  by  strong  bases. 

Pentathionic  add  was  also  found  by  Fordos  and  Gdis  among  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorides  of  sulphur  by  water. 
The  pentathionate  of  baryta  is  very  soluble,  and  is  easily  altered.  It 
was  analysed  by  means  of  chlorine  and  the  hypochlorites,  which 
transform  the  whole  sulphur  into  sulphuric  add : 

S5O5  and  10  a  and  10  HO  =  5  SO3  and  10  HQ. 

The  pentathionic  acid  is  distinguished  from  hyposulphurous  add, 
with  which  it  is  isomeric,  by  the  less  solubility  of  the  pentathionates, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pentathionates  have  no  action  upon 
iodine  (Annales  de  Ch.  8  ser.  xxii.  66).  The  sulphur  was  supposed 
by  Berzelius  to  exist  in  the  various  polythionic  adds,  in  its  different 
allatropic  conditions. 
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8yn,    Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gets,  sulfhydric  acid;  Eq.  17  or 
212.5 ;  SH;  density  1191.2  ;    |T^| 

Sulphur  does  not  combine  directly  with  bydrogen  even  when  heated 
in  that  gas,  but  with  that  element,  notwithstanding,  sulphur  forms  at 
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least  two  oompounds;  one  of  which,  hydrosolphtiiic  add,  is  a  reagent 
of  frequent  application  and  considerable  importance. 

Preparation. — (1.)  Of  those  metals  which  dissolve  in  dilate  sul- 
phniic  add,  with  the  displacement  of  hydrogen,  the  protosulphides 
dissolve  also  in  the  same  acid,  but  the  hydrogen  then  evolved  carries 
off  sulphur  in  combination,  and  appears  as  hydro-sulphuric  add 
gas.  ^  The  protosulphide  of  iron,  which  is  commonly  employed  in  this 
operal^,  is  obtained  by  depriving  yellow  pyrites,  or  bisulphide  of 
iron,  of  i  portion  of  its  sulphur  by  ignition  in  a  covered  crudble; 
or  formed  directly  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  a  mixture  of  4  parts 
of  coarse  sulphur  and  7  of  iron  filings  or  borings  in  a  covered  stone- 
ware or  cast  iron  crucible.  The  sulphide  of  iron,  thus  obtained,  is 
broken  into  lumps,  and  acted  upon  by  diluted  sulphuric  add  in  a 
gas-bottle  (fig.  132),  exactly  as  zinc  is  treated  in  the  preparation  of 
^'°-  ^^*-  hydrogen  gas.      Hydrosulphuric  add 

is  evolved  without  the  application  of 
heat,  and  should  be  collected  over 
water  at  80^  or  90^;  or  if  coUected  in 
a  gasometer  or  gasholder,  the  latter 
may  be  filled  with  brine,  in  which  this 
gas  is  less  soluble  than  in  pure  water. 
The  gas  obtained  by  this  process  gene- 
rally contains  free  hydrogen,  arising 
from  an  intermixture  of  metallic  iron 
with  the  sulphide  of  iron  used.  The 
gas  may  also  be  evolved  from  the  action 
of  hj^drochloric  add  upon  the  sulphide  of  iron,  but  as  it  is  then  im- 
pr^nated  with  the  vapour  of  the  latter  add,  and  may  also,  like  every 
gas  produced  with  effervescence,  carry  over  drops  of  fluid,  it  should 
always  be  transmitted  through  water  in  a  wash-bottle,  before  being 
applied  to  any  purpose  as  pure  gas.  The  reaction  by  which  hydro- 
sulphuric  add  is  usually  evolved  is  expressed  in  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

FeS  and  HO.SOs=HS  and  FeO.SOa. 

(2.)  Hydrosulphuric  add,  without  any  admixture  of  free  hydro- 
gen, is  obtained  by  digesting  in  a  flask  A,  used  as  a  retort  (fig.  133), 
with  a  gentle  heat,  sulphide  of  antimony  in  fine  powder  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  add,  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  of  the  former 
to  4  ounce  measures  of  the  latter.  The  gas  of  this  operation  is 
passed  through  water  in  a  wash-bottle  B,  and  collected  over  water 
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at  80'',  in  a  bottle  C,  provided  with  a  good  cork.  Or,  after  passiDg 
through  the  wash-bottle,  it  a&j  be  carried  over  chloride  of  calcinm 
in  a  drying  tube,  and  collected  over  mercurjr,  bat  is  gradually  de- 
composed by  that  metal,  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  snlpbur,  and 
hydrogen  is  hberated,  without  any  change  of  volume.  The  reaction 
between  hydrochloric  add  and  sulphide  of  antimony  may  be  thus 
expressed : 

3Ha  and  8b  S3  =  SHS  and  Sb  CQ,. 
Properties. — Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  strong 
and  veiy  nauseous  odour.  Its  density  is  1191.2,  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  its  theoretical  spec.  grav.  17 
timet-  that  of  hydn^n.  It  consists  of  2  volumes  c^  hydrogen 
and  1  volume  of  sulphur  vapour,  condensed  into  2  volumes,  which 
fcmn  its  combining  measure.  Hydrosulphuric  add  is  partially  de- 
composed by  heat  into  hydrogen  and  sulphur ;  but  to  obtain  complete 
decompositJou  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  gas  a  great  many  times 
through  a  porcelaiu  tube  placed  across  a  furnace,  and  strongly  heated. 
By  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres  at  50°,  it  is  condensed  into  a  highly 
limpid  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  O.d,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  as 
the  analogue  of  water  in  the  sulphur  series  of  compounds :  the  solvent 
powers  of  this  liquid  have  not  been  examined.  Whencooledto  —122'^, 
it  solidifies,  and  is  then  a  white  crystalliiie  translucent  substance^ 
heavier  than  the  liquid  (Faraday).  The  air  c^  a  chamber  slightly 
impr^nated  by  this  gas  may  be  respired  without  injury,  but  a  small 
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quantity  of  the  undiluted  gas  inspired  occasions  syncope,  and  its 
respiration,  in  a  very  moderate  proportion,  was  found  by  Thenard  to 
prove  fatal, — ^birds  perishing  in  air  containing  1-1 500th,  and  a  dog 
in  air  containing  l-800th  part  of  this  gas.  Its  poisonous  effects  are 
best  counteracted  by  a  slight  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas,  as  the 
latter  may  be  obtained  from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed  in  the  folds 
of  a  towel  wetted  with  acetic  acid.  Water  dissolves,  at  64^,  24-  vo- 
lumes of  this  gas,  and  alcohol  6  volumes.  These  solutions  soon 
become  milky  when  exposed  to  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas  and  precipitates  the  sulphur.  Those 
mineral  waters  termed  sulphureous,  such  as  Harrowgate,  contain  this 
gas,  although  rarely  in  a  proportion  exceeding  l^-  per  cent,  of  their  vo- 
lume. Thqr  are  easily  recognized  by  their  odour  and  by  blackening  sil- 
ver. It  is  also  found  in  foul  sewers  and  in  putrid  eggs.  Ofdeodourizing 
fluids  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  sulphate  of  manganese,  appear  to  be  equally  efBcadous ;  the  first 
alone  decomposing  the  free  gas,  but  that  salt,  and  all  the  others  named, 
decomposing  hydrosulphuric  acid  when  in  combination  with  ammonia, 
the  form  in  which  it  usually  emanates  from  putrefactive  matter. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  highly  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  pale 
blue  flame,  producing  water  and  sulphurous  add,  and  generally  a  de- 
posit of  sulphur  when  oxygen  is  not  present  in  excess.  A  little 
strong  nitric  acid  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  this  gas,  occasions  the  im- 
mediate oxidation  of  its  hydrogen,  and  often  a  slight  explosion  with 
flame,  when  the  escape  of  the  vapour  is  impeded  by  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle.  Hydrosulphuric  add  is  immediately  decom- 
posed by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  assume  its  hydrogen  : 
hence  the  odour  of  this  gas  in  a  room  is  soon  destroyed  on  diffusing 
a  little  chlorine  through  it.  Tin,  and  many  other  metals,  heated 
in  this  gas,  combine  with  its  sulphur  with  flame,  and  liberate  an 
equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  affording  ready  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  composition  of  the  gas.  Potassium  decomposes  one  half 
of  the  gas  in  that  manner,  and  becomes  sulphide  of  potassium, 
which  unites  with  the  other  half  without  decomposition,  forming 
the  hydrosulphate  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  action  of  other 
alkaline  metals  upon  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  similar. 

This  compound  has  a  weak  add  reaction,  and  forms  one  of  the 
hydrogen-acids.  It  does  not  combine  and  form  salts  with  basic 
oxides,  but  it  unites  with  basic  sulphides,  such  as  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, and  forms  compounds  which  are  strictly  comparable  with 
hydrated  oxides.     When  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  lime  at 
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a  red  heat^  both  componnds  are  decomposed^  and  water  with  snlphide 
of  calciam  is  formed.  The  oxides  of  nearly  all  the  metallic  salts^ 
whether  dry  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  are  decomposed  by  hydrosnl- 
phuric  add  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  in  the  salts  of  those  metals  of 
which  the  protosulphide  is  dissolved  by  adds,  such  as  salts  of  iron, 
zinc,  and  manganese,  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  add  entirely  pre- 
vents predpitation.  The  sulphides  are  generally  coloured,  and  many 
of  them  are  black;  hence  the  effect  of  hydrosulphuric  add  in 
blackening  salts  of  lead  and  silver,  which  renders  these  compounds  so 
sensitive  as  tests  of  the  presence  of  that  substance.  Hydrosulphuric 
acid  also  tarnishes  certain  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  so 
that  utensils  of  which  these  metals  are  the  basis  should  not  be  exposed 
to  this  gas. 

Bisulphide  of  hydrogen,  HS^.^-When  carbonate  of  potash  is  fused 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  a  persulphide  of  potassium  is  formed 
containing  a  large  excess  of  sulphur,  which  affords  a  solution  in  water 
of  an  orange  red  colour.  The  protosulphide  of  potassium,  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  gives  hydrosulphuric  add  and  chloride  of  potassium; 
H  CI  and  KS  =  HS  and  K  CH.  But  when  the  red  solution  of  per- 
sulphide of  potassium  is  poured  in  a  small  stream  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  diluted  with  two  or  three  volumes  of  water,  while  chloride  of 
potassium  is  formed  as  before,  the  hydrosulphuric  add  produced 
combines  with  another  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  forms  a  yellowish 
oily  fluid,  the  bisulphide  of  hydrogen,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  acid  liquid.  Supposing  the  persulphide  of  potassium  to  be  a  pure 
bisulphide,  then  H  CI  and  KS^  =  HS^  and  E  Q.  The  result  of  the 
combination  in  tUs  case  appears  rather  capricious ;  for  if  the  add 
and  persulpldde  of  potassium  be  mixed  in  the  other  way, — ^if  the  add 
be  added  ^p  by  drop  to  the  alkaline  sulphide, — ^then  hydrosulphuric 
acid  is  evolved,  the  whole  excess  of  sulphur  predpitates,  and  no  per- 
sulphide of  hydrogen  is  formed.  The  oily  fluid  produced  by  the  first 
mode  of  mixing  has  considerable  analogy  in  its  properties  to  the  bin- 
oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  appears,  like  that  compound,  to  have  a  certain 
degree  of  stability  imparted  to  it  by  contact  with  adds,  such  as  pretty 
strong  hydrochloric  add,  while  the  presence  of  alkaline  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  give  its  elements  a  tendency  to  separate.  This  decom- 
position has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  obtain  liquid  hydrosulphuric 
add,  by  sealing  up  bisulphide   of  hydrogen  in  a   Faraday  tube 

(page  69). 

Thenard  has  observed  other  points  of  analogy  between  these  com- 
pounds.   Like  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  the  bisulphide  produces  a 
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white  spot  upon  the  skin^  and  destroys  v^table  colours,  so  that  it 
has  actually  been  used  in  bleaching.  The  latter  compound  is  also 
resolved  into  hydrosulphuric  add  and  sulphur  by  all  the  bodies  which 
efTect  the  transformation  of  the  former  into  water  and  oxygen ;  such 
as  charcoal  powder,  platinum,  iridium,  gold,  binoxide  of  manganese, 
and  the  oxides  of  gold  and  silver,  which  last,  when  the  bisulphide  is 
dropt  upon  them,  are  decomposed  in  an  instant,  and  even  with  igmtion. 
The  bisulphide  of  hydrogen  undergoes  spontaneously  the  same  decom- 
position, even  in  well-closed  bottles,- which  are  apt,  on  that  account, 
to  be  broken.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  the  solution  soon  deposits 
crystals  of  sulphur.  Thenard  finds  this  body  not  to  be  uniform  in  its 
composition,  the  proportion  of  sulphur  often  exceeding  considerably 
2  eq.  to  1  of  hydrogen ;  but  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  possibly  only  in 
solution  (Annales  de  C3i.  2  ser.  xlviii.  79). 

SULPHUR  AND  NITBOGEK. 

Sulphide  of  nitrogen  ;  eq.  62  or  775  ;  N  Sg. — ^This  is  a  yeUow 
pulverulent  solid  substance  of  small  stability,  and  which  cannot  be 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.  The  liquid  bichloride 
of  sulphur  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  producing  first  a  flocculent 
brown  matter  NH3.SGl2»  ^^  afterwards,  if  the  action  of  ammonia 
is  continued,  a  yellow  substance,  of  which  the  formula  is — 

2  NHs.SC!la. 

Thrown  into  water  this  yellow  matter  undergoes  decomposition, 
producing  hydrochlorate  and  hyposulphite  of  ammonia,  which  dis- 
solve, and  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  the 
sulphide  of  nitrogen.  This  powder  is  quickly  washed  with  a  little 
water,  dried  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  finally  washed 
several  times  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  free  sulphur,  and 
leaves  the  sxdphide  of  nitrogen. 

The  sulphide  of  nitrc^n  is  a  yellow  powder,  which,  a  little  above 
212^,  is  decomposed  in  a  gradual  manner  into  sulphur  and  nitrogen, 
but  when  sharply  heated,  violently  and  with  explosion.  It  is  also 
slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water,  but  much  more  rapidly  at  the 
temperature  of  ebullition.  The  composition  of  sulphide  of  nitnq^ 
is  determined  either  by  boiling  a  known  quantity  in  fuming  nitric 
acid,  which  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid ;  or,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  this  substance  and  metallic  copper  in  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  arranged  as  a  retort,  so  that  the  gass  evolved  may  be 
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collected.  The  copper  and  sulphnr  unite  with  avidity,  and  the 
uitn^en  is  disengaged  as  gas. 

SULPHUa  AND  CARBON. 

Bitulphide  of  carbon ;  sulphocarbonic  acid ;  eg.  3S  or  475 ; 
C  Sj. — Charcoal  strongly  ignited  in  au  atmosphere  of  sulphoi  vapour, 
combines  with  that  element^  and  forms  a  compoimd  which  holda  the 
same  place  in  the  sulphur  series  that  carbonic  acid  occupies  in  the 
oxygen  series  of  compounds.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  volatile 
liquid,  and  may  be  prepared  by  distilling,  in  a  porcelain  retort,  yellow 
pyrites  or  bisulphide  of  iron,  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  well- 
dried  charco^,  both  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  and  intimately 
mixed.  The  vapour  from  the  retort  ia  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  cold  water,  to  condense  it.  Or  sulphur  vapour 
may  be  sent  over  fragments  of  well-dried  charcoal  in  a  porcelain  or 
cast  iron  (not  malleable  iron)  tube,  placed  across  a  furnace.  The 
product  is  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  contains  sulphur  in  solu- 
tion, to  free  it  from  which  it  is  redistilled  in  a  glass  retort,  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

Fia.  134.  For  preparing  a  larger  quantity  of  bisulphide  of 

^H  carbon,  M.  Bmuner  recommenda  an  earthenware 

I  retort  of  the  form  C  (fig.  134],  two-thirds  fiUed 

*■  with  dry  charcoal,  having  a  tube,  b,  descending 

fl  through  the  tubuluie  a,  by  which  fragments  of 

^^■■1^^^^^  sulphur  can  he  introduced.  The  retort  is  raised 
^^^^^^^^*  to  a  red  heat  in  a  furnace  (fig.  185),  and  the 
^^H^  vapour  which  comes  over,  carried  through  a  con- 

HB9  densing  tube,  c  d,  kept  cold  by  a  stream  of  water, 

^S^  and  ultimately  conveyed  to  Uie  lower  part  of  a 
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bottle  snnounded  by  cold  water,  and  also  oontaining  a  little  water, 
which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  condensed  liquid  and  prevents 
its  evaporation.  The  sulphur  is  gradually  introduced  into  the  retort, 
and,  being  immediately  converted  into  vapour,  produces  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  in  traversing  the  incandescent  charcoal. 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  high  refracting 
power,  and  sp.  gr.  1.272.  Its  vapour  has  a  tension  of  7.88  Paris 
inches  (Marx)  at  50°,  and  the  hquid  boils  at  110° ;  a  cold  of  —80° 
can  be  produced  by  its  evaporation  in  vacuo.  This  compound  is  ex- 
tremely combustible,  taking  fire  at  a  temperature  which  scarcely 
exceeds  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  When  a  few  drops  of  the 
liquid  are  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  oxygen  gas,  or  nitric  oxide,  a  com- 
bustible mixture  is  formed,  which  bums,  when  alight  is  applied  to  it, 
with  a  brilliant  flash  of  flame,  but  without  a  violent  explosion.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  The  solution  of  phos- 
phorus in  this  liquid  is  used  in  electrotyping ;  objects  dipped  in  the 
solution  and  dried  are  left  covered  by  a  film  of  phosphorus,  which 
enables  them  to  obtain  a  conducting  metallic  coating  when  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  copper. 

The  observed  density  of  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
2644.7  (Gay-Lussac).  It  consists  of  2  vol.  carbon  vapour  (density 
416)  and  2  vol.  sulphur  vapour  (density  2206),  condensed  into 
2  volumes,  which  form  its  combining  measure;  and  is  therefore 
quite  analogous  in  condensation  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  complete 
analysis  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  obtained,  by  passing  it  in 
vapour  over  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  oxide  of  copper  in  a 
combustion  tube  (page  373)  at  a  red  heat :  the  sulphur  is  oxidized, 
and  remains  in  combustion  with  the  soda  as  sulphate  of  soda;,  while 
the  carbon  is  burnt  also,  and  disengaged  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  Uberated  from  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  by  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.  The  carbon  alone  of 
this  substance  may  be  advantageously  determined  as  carbonic  acid, 
by  a  similar  combustion  with  chromate  of  lead. 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  sulphur  acid,  and  combines  with 
sulphur  bases,  such  as  the  sulphide  of  potassium,  forming  a  class  of 
salts  which  are  called  sulphocarbonates.  Oxygen  bases  dissolve  it 
slowly,  and  are  converted  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sulpho- 
carbonate :  thus  2  equivalents  of  potash  with  1  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  yield  2  equivalents  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  1  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  combine  respectively  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
potash. 
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Solid  sulphide  of  carbon.— The  charcoal  left  in  the  tube,  after 
the  process  for  the  former  compound,  is  much  corroded,  and  contams 
a  portion  of  sulphur  which  cannot  be  expelled  from  it  by  heat. 
Berzelius  considered  this  sulphur  as  in  chemical  combination  with 
the  carbon. 

SECTION   VIII. 

SELENIUM. 

Eq.  39.28  or  491  {F.  8acc) ;  Se ;  density  of  vapour  unknown. 

This  element  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Bezelius,  in  the  sulphur 
of  Eahlun,  employed  in  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactoiy  in  Sweden,  and 
was  named  by  him  selenium,  from  SeXijvii,  the  moon,  on  account  of  its 
strong  analogy  to  another  element,  tellurium,  which  derives  its  name 
from  tellus,  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  least  abundant  of  the 
elements,  but  is  found  in  minute  quantity  in  several  ores  of  copper, 
silver,  lead,  bismuth,  tellurium,  and  gold,  in  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
and  in  combination  with  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  mercury,  in  the 
Uartz.  It  is  extracted  from  a  seleniferous  ore  of  silver  of  a  mine  in 
the  latter  district,  and  supplied  for  sale  in  little  cylinders  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  goose-quill,  and  three  inches  in  length,  or  in  the  form  of 
small  medaUions  of  its  discoverer.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
Lipari  islands  associated  with  sulphur,  and  can  sometimes  be  detected 
in  the  sulphuric  acid  both  of  Oermany  and  England.  It  is  separated 
from  its  combinations  with  sulphur  and  metals  by  a  very  complicated 
process,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Berzelius.''^ 

Properties  of  selenium, — This  element  is  allied  to  sulphur,  and, 
like  that  body,  exhibits  considerable  variety  in  its  physical  characters. 
When  it  cools  after  being  distiUed,  its  surface  reflects  light  like  a 
mirror,  has  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre 
resembling  that  of  polished  blood-stone ;  its  density  is  between  4.8 
and  4.32.  When  cooled  slowly  after  fusion  its  surface  is  rough,  of 
a  leaden  grey  colour,  its  fracture  fine-grained,  and  the  mass  resembles 
exactly  a  fragment  of  cobalt.  But  as  selenium  does  not  conduct 
electricity,  and  its  metallic  characters  are  not  constant,  it  is  better 
classed  with  the  non-metallic  bodies.  Its  powder  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour.    By  heat  it  is  softened,  becoming  semifluid  at  892^,  and 

*  AnoAlft  of  Philofophy,  vol.  xiii.  p.  401 ;  or  AnnaleB  de  Chim.  el  dt  Phy*.,ii.  160  ; 
alio  Beneliiu't  TraiU,  u.  184,  Pant  editioD,  Didot,  1846. 


fnsiDg  cainplet«l7  vi,  482°.  It  remains  a  long  time  soft  on 
cooling,  and  may  tfaeu  be  drawn  out  like  sealing-wax  into  thin  and 
very  flexible  threade,  which  are  grey  and  exhibit  a  metallic  lustre  by 
reflected  light,  but  are  transparent  and  of  a  ruby  red  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light.  It  boils  about  1292°,  and  gives  a  vapour  of  a  yellow 
colonr,  lesa  intense  than  that  of  sulphur,  but  more  so  than  that  of 
chlorine.  The  density  of  this  vapour  has  not  been  ascertained. 
When  heated  to  the  d^ree  of  ignition,  selenium  emits  a  powerful 
odour,  suggesting  that  of  decaying  horse-radish,  by  means  of  which 
the  smallest  trace  of  this  element  may  be  detected  in  minerals,  when 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe.  "Hie  odour  was  first  ascribed  to  a 
gaseous  oxide  of  selenium,  hut  it  is  found  by  M.  Sacc  that  selenium 
heated  in  perfectly  dry  air  is  inodorous,  and  the  odour  is  now  referred 
to  the  production  of  a  minut«  quantity  of  hydroselenic  acid. 

Selenium  combuies  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming  sele- 
nious  acid,  which  corresponds  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  selenic  acid 
corresponding  with  solphuric  acid. 

Seienious  add;  eq.  55.28  or  691;  SeOj. — Selenium  does  not 
bum  in  air,  but  when  stron^y 
heated  in  the  bend  of  a  glass 
tube  die,  (fig.  136),  with  a 
current  of  oxygen  passing  ovra- 
it,  seleniom  takes  fire  and 
bums  with  a  fiame, white  at  the 
base,  and  of  a  bluish  green  at 
the  point  and  edges,  but  not 
'  strongly  luminous;  selenioas 
add  at  the  same  time  con- 
denses in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  as  a  white  sublimate,  in  long 
quadrilateral  needles.  Its  vapoor  has  the  colour  of  chlorine.  The 
same  acid  is  the  only  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  or  nitromuriatic 
acid  upon  selenium,  and  is  obtained  on  alowly  cooling  the  hquor  in 
large  prismatic  crystals,  striated  lengthwise,  which  have  a  considenble 
resemblance  to  nitre.  These  crystals  are  hydrated  seienious  acid. 
This  acid  is  largely  soluble,  both  in  water  <md  alcohol.  It  is  decom- 
posed when  in  solution,  and  selenium  precipitated  by  zinc,  iron,  or 
sulphite  of  ammonia,  with  the  assistance  of  a  free  acid.  The  selenite 
of  ammonia  is  also  decomposed  by  beat^  and  leaves  selenium.  The 
seienious  is  a  strong  acid,  displacing  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
from  their  combinations,  but  is  disphiced  in  its  torn  by  the  more 
fixed  acids,  sulphuric,  boracic,  &c.  at  a  high  temperature.  (F.  Sacc, 
Annides  de  Ch.  3  ser.  xxi.  1 19.) 
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Selenic  acid,  Se  O3. — Selenium  is  brought  to  this  superior  state 
of  oxidation  at  a  high  temperature^  by  fusion  with  nitre^  a  process 
which  affords  the  sdeniate  of  potash.  The  selenic  acid  is  precipitated 
from  that  salt  by  the  nitrate  of  lead ;  and  the  insoluble  sdeniate  of 
lead,  after  being  washed^  is  diffused  through  water  and  decomposed 
by  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid^  which  converts  the  lead  into  in- 
soluble sulphide  of  lead,  and  liberates  selenic  acid.  A  solution  of  this 
add  may  be  concentrated  till  its  boiling  point  rises  to  536^,  but  above 
that  temperature  it  changes  rapidly  into  sdenious  acid,  with  disen- 
gagement of  oxygen.  Its  density  is  then  2.60,  and  it  contains  little 
more  than  a  single  equivalent  of  water,  and  therefore  corresponds  with 
the  protohydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Selenic  add  has 
not  been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition.  Zinc  and  iron  are  dis- 
solved by  this  add,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  heat  it  dissolves  copper  and  even  gold,  an  operation  in  which 
it  is  partially  converted  into  sdenious  add.  But  it  does  not  dissolve 
platinum.  To  precipitate  its  selenium,  the  add  may  be  digested 
with  hydrochloric  add,  which  occasions  the  formation  of  sdenious  add 
and  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  then  sulphurous  add  throws  down 
the  sdenium ;  for  it  is  singular  that  sdenic  add  is  not  de-oxidized  by 
sulphurous  add,  although  selenious  add  is.  The  compounds  of  se- 
lenic acid  with  bases,  so  much  resemble  the  corresponding  sulphates, 
in  their  crystalline  form,  colour,  and  external  characters,  that  they 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  property  which  the  sde- 
niates  have  of  detonating  when  ignited  with  charcoal,  and  causing  a 
disengagement  of  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  To 
separate  the  selenic  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  Berzdius  reconmiends 
the  saturation  of  the  adds  with  potash,  and  the  ignition  of  the  dried 
salt,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac ;  the  sdenic  add  is  decompi>sed  by  the 
ammonia  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  selenium. 
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Eq.  400  or  82;  P;  density  0/ vapour  4327  ;  | | 

This  remarkable  dement  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  organization 
of  the  higher  animals,  being  found  in  their  fluids,  and  forming,  in  the 
state  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  basis  of  the  solid  structure  of  the 
bones.     It  is  also  found  in  most  plants,  and  in  a  few  minerab. 


4S0  PHOSPHORUS. 

Fhosphoras  was  first  obtained  by  Brand  of  Hamburgh  in  1660,  but 
Kunkel  first  made  public  a  process  for  preparing  it,  which  was  after- 
wards improved  by  Margraff  and  by  Scheele.  Its  ready  inflamma- 
bility, from  which  phosphorus  derived  its  name,  has  always  made 
this  substance  an  object  of  popular  interest ;  while  the  singularity, 
importance,  and  variety  of  the  phosphoric  compounds  have  drawn  to 
them  no  ordinary  share  of  the  attention  of  chemists. 

Preparation, — Phosphorus  is  not  a  substance  that  can  be  easily 
prepared  on  a  small  scale,  but  ever  since  the  time  of  Oodfrey  Hank- 
witz,  to  whom  Mr.  Boyle  communicated  a  process  for  preparing  it, 
phosphorus  has  been  manufactured  in  London,  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  of  great  purity,  for  the  use  of  chemists.  The  earth  of  bones 
is  decomposed  by  2-3rds  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  lime  separated  by  filtration  from  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  which  passes  through  with  a  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  solution.  The  acid  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  mixed  with  charcoal  to  form  a  soft  paste, 
which  is  rubbed  well  in  a  mortar,  and  then  dried  in  an  iron  pot  with 
constant  stirring  till  the  mass  begins  to  be  red  hot.  It  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  a  stoneware  retort, 
previously  covered  with  a  coating  of  fire  clay.  The  beak  of  the  retort 
is  inserted  into  a  wider  copper  tube  of  a  few  feet  in  length,  the  free 
end  of  which  is  bent  downwards  a  few  inches  from  its  extremity ;  and 
the  descending  portion  introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  con- 
taining enough  of  water  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  tube  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  line  or  two.  The  heat  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  retort  is 
placed  is  slowly  raised  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  urged 
vigorously  till  phosphorus  ceases  to  drop  into  the  water  from  the 
copper  tube,  which  may  continue  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  retort.  Carbon  at  a  high  temperature 
takes  oxygen  from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  becomes  carbonic  oxide, 
so  that  the  phosphorus  in  distilling  over  is  accompanied  all  along  by 
that  gas. 

Wohler  recommends,  instead  of  the  preceding  process,  to  calcine 
ivory  black,  which  is  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  Ume  and  charcoal, 
with  fine  quartzy  saud  and  a  little  more  ordinary  charcoal,  in  cylin- 
ders of  fire  clay,  at  a  very  high  temperature.  Each  cylinder  has  a 
bent  copper  tube  adapted  to  it,  one  branch  of  which  descends  into  a 
vessel  containing  water.  The  efficiency  of  Wohler^s  process  depends 
upon  the  silica  acting  as  an  acid,  and  combining  with  the  lime  of  the 
phosphate,  at  a  high  temperature,  while  the  liberated  phosphoric  acid 
is  decomposed  by  the  carbon. 
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Properties. — ^At  the  usual  temperature  phosphorus  is  a  translu- 
cent soft  solid  of  a  light  amber  colour,  which  may  be  bent  or  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  has  a  waxy  lustre.  Its  density  is 
1.77.  Phosphorus  melts  at  108°,  undergoing  a  remarkable  dilata- 
tion of  0.0134  of  its  volume,  and  becoming  transparent  and  colour- 
less immediately  before  fusion.  It  forms  a  transparent  liquid, 
possessing,  like  most  combustible  bodies,  a  high  refracting  power. 
At  217°  it  begins  to  emit  a  slight  vapour,  and  boils  at  550°,  being 
converted  into  a  vapour  which  is  colourless,  of  sp.  gr.  4355,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiment  of  Dumas,  which  coincides  almost  with  the 
theoretical  density  4327.  Its  combining  measure,  like  that  of 
oxygen,  is  1  volume,  allowing  its  equivalent  to  be  32.  When  fused 
and  left  undisturbed,  it  sometimes  remains  liquid  for  hours  at  the 
usual  temperature,  particularly  when  covered  by  an  alkaline  liquid, 
but  becomes  solid  when  touched.  Phosphorus,  when  very  pure, 
exhibits,  by  rapid  cooling  from  a  high  temperature,  a  modification 
analogous  to  that  which  sulphur  unde^oes  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, but  which  is  not  so  easily  produced.  Light  causes  it,  in 
all  circumstances,  to  assume  a  red  tint;  to  avoid  which  action  phos- 
phorus is  usually  preserved  in  an  opaque  bottle.  Phosphorus  cannot 
be  crystallized  from  a  state  of  fusion,  for  this  substance  passes  in  a 
gradual  manner  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  always  opposed  to  crystallization ;  but  from  its  solu- 
tion in  hot  naphtha  it  may  be  obtained,  in  cooling,  in  rhomboidal 
dodecahedrons  of  the  r^nlar  system.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  to  a  small  extent,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils,  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  of  which  100  parts  dissolve  20  of 
phosphorus;  in  chloride  of  sulphur,  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  and 
ether. 

Phosphorus  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  open  air,  and  difiFiises 
white  vapours,  which  have  a  peculiar  odour,  su^estingto  some  that 
of  garlic,  and  are  luminous  in  the  dark ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
phosphorus  becomes  covered  with  acid  drops,  which  arise  from  the 
phosphorous  acid,  produced  in  these  circumstances,  attracting  the 
humidity  of  the  air.  This  slow  combustion  is  attended  with  a  sen- 
sible evolution  of  heat,  and  may  terminate  in  the  fusion  of  the  phos- 
phorus, and  its  inflammation  with  combustion  at  a  high  temperature. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  caution,  therefore,  in  handling  phosphorus,  a 
bum  from  this  body  in  a  state  of  ignition  being  in  genersJ  exceed- 
ingly severe.  It  is  preserved  under  the  surface  of  water.  The  low 
combustion  of  phosphorus  has  been  particularly  studied.  It  is  not 
observed  a  few  degrees  below  82°,  but  is  sensible  at  that  tempera- 
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tare,  and  increases  perceptibly  a  few  decrees  above  it.  The  presence 
of  certain  gaseous  substances,  even  in  minute  quantity,  has  a  remark- 
able effect  in  preventing  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus ;  thus 
at  66°  it  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of, 

Vohimei  of  Air. 

I  volume  of  defiant  gas  in          ...  4,50 

1  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  in      -  150 

1  volume  of  vapour  of  naphtha  in        -        -  1820 

1  volume  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  -  444f4 

and  the  influence  of  these  gases  or  vapours  is  not  confined  to  low 
temperatures,  a  certain  admixture  of  all  of  them  defending  phos- 
phorus from  oxidation  even  at  200°.  But  on  allowiog  such  a 
gaseous  mixture  to  expand,  by  diminishing  the  pressure  upon  it  to  a 
half  or  a  tenth,  the  phosphorus  becomes  luminous,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign  gas  required  to  prevent  the  slow  combustion  must 
be  greatly  increased.  The  only  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
which  can  be  offered  at  present,  is  that  the  gases  which  exert  this 
influence  have  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  themselves  undergoing  a  slow  oxidation  at  the  same  time. 
Now  when  two  oxidable  bodies  are  in  contact,  one  of  them  often 
takes  precedence  in  combining  with  oxygen,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Potassium  is  defended  from  oxidation  in  air  by  the 
same  vapours,  although  to  a  less  degree.'^  It  is  curious,  that  in 
pure  oxygen,  phosphorus  may  remain  without  oxidating  at  all,  at 
temperatures  below  60°,  but  an  inconsiderable  rarefaction  of  the  gas, 
from  diminution  of  the  pressure  upon  it,  will  cause  the  phosphorus 
to  burst  into  the  luminous  condition.  The  dilution  of  the  oxygen 
with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  produces  the  same  effect. 
When  gradually  heated  in  air,  phosphorus  generally  catches  fire,  and 
begins  to  undergo  the  high  combustion,  before  its  temperature  has 
risen  to  140° :  of  this  high  combustion,  the  sole  product  is  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  inflammability  of  phosphorus,  however,  is  greatly 
increased  by  its  impurities,  particularly  by  the  presence  of  the  red 
oxide  of  phosphorus. 

The  phosphorus  matches  now  universally  employed  for  procuring 
a  light,  are  generally  the  wooden  sulphur  match,  with  an  additional 
coating,  applied  to  its  extremity,  of  a  paste  containing  phosphorus, 
which,  when  dry,  will  ignite  by  friction.    The  materials  added  to 

*  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Sdenoe,  N.S.  yoI.  vi.  p.  88. 
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this  paste^  to  promote  the  oombostion  of  the  phosphorus,  are  chlorate 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  or  certain  metallic  oxides,  snch  as  the  binoxide 
of  manganese  or  sesqnioxide  of  lead  (minium),  which  abandon 
readily  a  portion  of  their  oxygen.  The  snap,  or  little  detonation 
which  attends  the  ignition  of  these  matches,  is  caused  by  the  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  and  is  obviated  by  substituting  nitre  for  that  salt; 
although,  to  give  the  proper  inflammability,  a  small  proportion  of 
chlorate  is  found  to  be  indispensable.  The  phosphorus  paste  is 
made  by  melting  phosphorus  in  a  vessel  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  at  120^.  The  requisite  proportion  of  chlorate  or  nitrate  of 
potash  is  dissolved  in  this  water,  and  the  metallic  oxides  added,  if 
the  latter  are  used,  and  then  enough  of  gum  to  thicken  the  liquid. 
The  whole  are  well  triturated  together,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  globules 
of  phosphorus  cease  to  be  visible  to  the  eye;  and  the  mass  is 
coloured  blue  with  PrussiBn  blue,  or  red  with  minium.  The  points 
of  the  matches  already  sulphured  are  dipped  into  this  paste,  so  as  to 
cover  their  extremities,  and  then  cautiously  dried  in  a  stove.  The 
gum  on  drying  forms  a  varnish,  which  defends  the  phosphorus  firom 
oxidation  by  the  air  till  the  sm&ce  is  abraded  by  friction,  when 
the  phosphorus  first  takes  fire  and  communicates  its  combustion  to 
the  sulphur,  which  again  ignites  the  wood  of  the  match. 

Phosphorus  is  susceptible  of  four  different  degrees  of  oxidation, 
the  highest  of  which  is  a  powerful  add,  while  the  acid  character  is 
not  absent  even  in  the  lowest.    These  compounds  are : — 


Oxide  of  phosphorus     - 

-      2P+0 

Hypophosphoroos  acid  - 

P+0 

Phosphorous  add 

P+80 

Phosphoric  add    - 

P+60. 

OXIDE  OP  PHOSPHOBUS. 


Eq.  nor  900;  V^O. 


When  burned  in  air  or  oxygen,  phosphorus  generally  leaves  behind 
it  a  small  quantity  of  a  red  matter,  which  is  an  oxide  of  phosphorus. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained,  in  larger  quantity,  by  directing  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas,  upon  melted  phosphorus,  under  hot  water, 

29 
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and  was  found  by  Fdonze  to  contain  S  equivalents  of  phosphorus  to 
2  of  oxygen.* 

But  this  oxide  is  impure^  and  the  definite  oxide  appears  to  have 
been  first  obtained  by  Leverrier.t  His  process  is  to  expose  to  the 
air  small  fragments  of  phosphorus  covered  by  the  liquid  chloride  of 
phosphorus  (FCls)j  in  an  open  bolt-head.  Phosphoric  add  is 
formed^  and  also  a  yellow  matter^  which  he  finds  to  be  a  phosphate 
of  the  oxide  of  phosphorus^  and  which  gives  a  yellow  solution  with 
water.  This  solution  is  decomposed  about  176^^  and  a  flocculent 
yellow  matter  subsides^  which  is  a  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  phos- 
phorus^ nearly  insoluble  in  water.  This  compound  abandons  its 
combined  water^  when  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid^  or  when 
cooled  below  32^^  when  the  water  separates  as  ice^  and  oxide  of 
phosphorus  remains  perfectly  pure. 

The  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  a  powder  of  a  canary  yellow  colour, 
denser  than  water^  and  soluble  neither  in  water,  alcohol,  nor  ether. 
It  may  be  kept  in  dry  air  without  change.  It  resists  a  temperature 
of  570^  without  decomposition,  but  assumes  a  lively  red  colour; 
and  does  not  take  fire  in  air  till  heated  a  little  above  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury.  This  oxide  absorbs  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and 
appears  to  form  feeble  combinations  with  the  fixed  alkalies.  Lever- 
rier  assigns  to  its  hydrate  the  composition  P^O+SHO,  and  to  its 
phosphate,  2PaO+3P06. 


HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID. 

Eq.  40  or  500;  PO;   not  isolable.     Formula  of  a  Hypophos- 

/?AiV^,  M0.P0+2H0. 

This  acid  was  discovered  in  1816  by  Ihilong4  It  was  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  phosphide  of  barium,  of  which  the 
phosphorus  of  one  portion  oxidates  and  becomes  the  acid  in  ques- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  water,  while  the  phosphorus  of  another 
portion,  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  produces  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Bose  prepares  the  same  hypophosphite  of 
baryta  by  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  caustic  baryta,  till  all 
the  phosphorus  disappears  and  the  vapours  have  no  longer  the  smell 

*  Annales  de  Chim.  ct  de  Fhyt.  1.  88. 
t  Annales  de  Chim.  ct  de  Fhys.  Ixr.  257. 
X  Annales  dc  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  ii.  141. 
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of  garlic.''^  Wurtz  uses  sulphide  of  barium.  To  separate  the  hyphos- 
phorous  acid  from  the  baryta,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which 
precipitates  the  latter.  To  remove  again  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  unavoidably  added,  the  acid  liquid  is  saturated  with  oxide  of 
lead,  which  forms  a  soluble  hypophosphite  of  lead  and  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead.  Tlie  latter  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  lead 
thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas.  The  acid  remaining  in  solution  may  be  concentrated  with  cau- 
tion to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  but  afibrds  no  crystals. 
More  strongly  heated,  the  hydrate  of  hypophosphorous  acid  under- 
goes decomposition,  being  converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  with  the 
evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  deposition  of  phos- 
phorus. The  anhydrous  acid  PO  has  never  been  obtained,  S  eq.  of 
water  being  essential  to  its  composition ;  namely,  1  eq.  as  base,  and 
2  eq.,  which  appear  to  form  elements  of  the  acid  itself  (Wurtz). 
Hence  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  HO  .FO +2110;  or,  believing 
with  Wurtz,  that  both  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  2H0,  are  nega- 
tive elements  of  the  acid,  like  the  oxygen  in  phosphoric  acid,  the 
formula  is  HO.FH^Os,  corresponding  with  the  protohydrate  of 
phosphoric  add  HO.PO5. 

Hypophosphorous  add  is  colourless,  visdd,  and  sour  to  the  taste. 
It  withdraws  oxygen  from  the  sesquioxide  of  lead,  and  some  other 
metallic  oxides.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  add  it  changes  the 
latter  into  sulphurous  add,  and  also  produces  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  a 
property  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  phosphorous  add,  the 
complete  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid  not  being  efTected  by  the 
latter  add.  Hypophosphorous  acid  also  decomposes  sulphate  of 
copper  in  solution,  producing,  when  the  temperature  is  only  sUghtly 
raised,  a  solid  insoluble  compound  of  that  metal  with  hydrogen,  the 
hydride  of  copper  discovered  by  M.  Wurtz,  and  at  the  boiling  point 
a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  hypophosphites  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  the  salts  of  the 
magnesian  family,  such  as  those  of  magnesia  and  cobalt,  crystallize 
well.  They  are  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hypophosphite 
of  baryta  by  the  soluble  sulphates.  The  dry  hypophosphites  are 
permanent  in  air,  but  their  solutions,  evaporated  by  heat,  absorb 
oxygen.  They  all  contain  the  2  equivalents  of  water  which  are 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  hypophosphite.t 

*  H.  Bom,  ma  lea  Hypophosphites,  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xxzriii.  258. 
t  Wurtz,  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  3  s^r.  vii.  85 ;  and  xvi.  190.   Also,  H.  Rose, 
ib,  yiii.  864. 
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Eq.  56  or  800 ;  PO3.     Formula  of  a  Phoftphite, 

2MaP03-|-Ha 

Preparation. — ^This  acid  is  the  principal  product  of  the  slow 
combustion  of  phosphorus^  but  changes  after  its  formation  into 
phosphoric  acid^  from  the  further  absorption  of  orjffgexk  from  the 
air.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition  by  burning 
phosphorus  witii  imperfect  access  of  air.  Berzelius  recommended  for 
this  operation  a  tube  of  glass^  about  10  inches  in  length  and  \  inch  in 
diameter,  which  is  nearly  closed  at  one  end^  an  opening  no  greater 
than  a  large  pin-hole  being  left  there,  and  at  a  distance  of  an  inch 
from  this  extremity  the  tube  is  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle.  A  small 
fragment  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  the  angle  of  the  tube, 
and  heated  till  it  takes  fire.  It  bums  with  a  pale  greenish  flame, 
and  the  phosphorous  add  produced  is  carried  along  by  the  feeble 
current  of  air,  and  condenses  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  tube,  as  a 
white  powder,  volatile  but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  crystalline. 
The  phosphorus  must  not  be  so  much  heated  as  to  cause  it  to  sub- 
lime unchanged.  In  contact  with  air,  phosphorous  acid  is  apt  to 
inflame,  from  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  moisture, 
and  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphorous  add  of  the 
preceding  process  is  immediately  soluble  in  water,  while  the  phos- 
phoric add,  which  sometimes  accompanies  it,  remains  for  a  short 
time  undissolved,  in  the  form  of  white  translucent  flocks. 

Hydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  obtained  by  throwing  a  few  drops 
of  water  on  the  liquid  ter-chloride  of  phosphorus  (PCI3),  when  that 
compound  evolves  hydrochloric  add  gas,  and  gives  hydrated  phos- 
phorous  add. 

PCI3  and  8H0  =  PO3  and  8  HQ. 

The  hydrated  add  is  also  obtained  by  the  method  of  Droquet. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  phosphorus  are  melted  in  a  cylindrical  glass 
recdver  or  sealed  tube,  of  10  or  12*  inches  in  length',  and  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  tube  filled  up  with  water.  This  tube, 
which  will  contain  a  column  of  fluid  phosphorus  of  5  or  6  inches 
in  height,  is  then  properly  disposed  in  a  bason  or  bolt-head  of 
warm  water,  so  as  to  retain  the  phosphorous  fluid.  Chlorine  gas 
is  conveyed  by  a  quill  tube,  from  a  flask  in  which  it  \a  generated,  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  fluid  phosphorus,  where  combination  takes  plaoe 
with  ignition,  and  the  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed.  This 
chloride  is  dissolved  by  the  water  covering  the  phosphorus,  and  con- 
verted into  hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphorous  acid.  The  chlorine 
must  be  transmitted  very  slowly  through  the  phosphorus,  as  any 
portion  of  that  gas  which  reaches  the  water  converts  the  phosphorous 
into  phosphoric  acid ;  and  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine  by  the  phos- 
phorus is  most  complete  when  it  is  free  from  any  other  gas.  When 
the  remaining  phosphorus  fixes,  upon  cooling;  the  acid  fluid  may  be 
poured  off,  and  concentrated  by  boiling,  till  it  becomes  syrupy  and 
the  volatile  hydrochloric  add  is  entirely  expelled. 

Properties, — ^In  its  most  concentrated  state,  the  hydrate  of  phos- 
phorous acid  contains  three  equivalents  of  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
transparent  prisms.  When  heated  it  is  resolved  into  hydrated  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  pure  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable  as  so  prepared.  The  solution  of  phos- 
phorous acid  absorbs  os^gen  from  the  air  slowly,  if  concentrated,  but 
quickly  when  dilute.  Like  sulphurous  acid,  it  takes  oxygen  from 
the  oxide  of  mercury,  when  heated  with  it,  and  decomposes  also  the 
salts  of  gold  and  silver.     It  is  one  of  the  more  feeble  adds. 

Phosphites.— The  class  of  phosphites,  which  has  been  examined, 
is  bibasic,  that  is,  they  contain  2  eq.  of  base  to  1  of  phosphorous  add. 
They  also  retain  1  eq.  of  water,  the  elements  of  which  are  proved 
by  Wurtz  to  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  add.  Phosphorous 
add  is  thus  represented  with  5  negative  equivalents  PHO^,  like 
phosphoric  add  PO5.  Much  information  respecting  the  phosphites 
is  contained  in  the  papers  of  Berzelius.'^ 

Analysis  0/  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids,-^The 
composition  of  both  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acid  is  de- 
termined by  adding  nitric  add  to  their  solutions,  by  w.hich  they  are 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  But  the  weight  of  the  resultmg 
phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by  simply  evaporating  its  solu^ 
tion  to  dryness,  as  that  add  retains  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water  in 
combination.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  liquid  a  weighed  quantity 
of  oxide  of  lead,  more  than  suffident  to  neutralize  the  phosphoric 
add  and  what  remains  of  the  nitric  add.  The  whole  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  heated  suffidenUy  to  expel 
the  nitric  acid  from  the  nitrate  of  lead  formed.  The  water,  pre- 
viously combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  displaced  by  the  oxide 

*  Annales  dc  Chim.  et  dc  Phys.  ii.  151,  217,  329,  et  x.  278. 
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of  lead,  and  escapes,  leaving  only  phosphate  of  lead  with  the  excess 
of  oxide  of  lead.  This  residue  is  weighed,  and  the  original  wei^t 
of  oxide  of  lead  is  deducted  from  it  to  obtain  the  weight  of  dry 
phosphoric  acid.  The  composition  of  phosphoric  acid  being  known 
(82  phosphorus  and  40  oxygen),  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  experiment  is  obtained  by  a  simple  calculation. 

Purther,  if  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  be  transmitted  through  a  solu- 
tion of  hypophosphorous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  phosphoric  add 
by  the  oxygen  of  water  which  is  decomposed.  The  chlorine  uniting 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  at  the  same  time,  and  becoming 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  acid  produced  supplies 
a  measure  of  the  oxygen  required  to  convert  the  hypophosphorous 
acid  into  phosphoric  acid. 

The  composition  of  phosphorous  acid  may  also  be  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  which  can  be  made  very  exactiy. 
One  hundred  grains  of  that  liquid  compound  being  mixed  with  water 
in  a  flask,  it  is  instantaneously  converted  into  hydrochloric  and  phos- 
phorous acid;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  add  the  latter  add 
is  changed  into  phosphoric  acid.  The  chloride  of  silver,  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  to  the  acid  liquid, 
will  weigh  810.85  grains,  and  contains  76.85  grains  of  chlorine. 
Hence  100  grains  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  contain  76.85 
grains  of  chlorine,  and  the  remaining  23.14  grains  is  phosphorus. 
But  these  numbers  are  in  the  proportion  82  phosphorus  and  106.5 
chlorine,  or  1  eq.  of  the  former,  and  3  eq.  of  the  latter ;  giving 
P  CI3  as  the  composition  of  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus.  Pinally, 
as  phosphorous  acid  is  formed  from  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus, 
by  repladng  the  chlorine  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  it 
follows  evidently  that  the  composition  of  phosphorous  add  is  POj. 

PHOSPHOBIC  ACID. 

Eq.  72  or  900  ;  PO5 ;  fotins  three  hydrates  and  three  classes 

of  salts : 
Formula  of  a  Monobasic  phosphate^  or  Metaphos- 

phate MO.PO5 

"        "         Bibasic phosphate,  or  Pyrophosphate     2MO.PO5 
"        "  Tribasic  phosphate,  or  Phosphate  .     SMO.POg 

Preparation. — To  obtain  this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  a  conve- 
nient process  is  to  set  fire  to  about  a  drachm  of  phosphorus  upon 
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a  little  metallic  cspsulej  placed  in  the  centm  of  a  la^  stone- 
ware plat«,  and  immediately  covet  it  by  a  di;  bell  jar  of  the  lai^est 
size.  The  phosphorus  is  converted  into  white  flakes  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  are  retained,  with  very  tittle  loss,  within  the  bell  jar,  and 
Ml  npon  the  plate  like  snow. 

The  process  may  be  made  a  continnoos  one,  and  a  lai^  quantity 
of  phosphoric  add  prepared  by  the  arrangement  of  figure  13d.     The 
phosphoros  is  burned  within  a  lai^  glass  balloon  A,  having  three 
Fio,  189.  tubalnres,  which 

has  been  well 
dried  before  hand. 
The  cork  of  the 
upper  tabulure 
is  traversed  by  a 
long  tube,  a  &, 
open  at  both  ends, 
and  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter, 
and  which  de- 
scends to  ahoDt 
the  centre  of  the 
'  globe.  A  little 
capsule  of  plati- 
num or  porcelain  v  is  attached,  by  means  of  platinum  wires,  bdow 
the  lower  opening  of  this  tnbe.  To  the  second  tnbnlure  d  a  drying 
tube  C,  containing  pamice  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol,  is  attached ;  and 
to  the  third  tnhulure  ff  a  somewhat  wide  bent  tube,  g  h,  of  which  the 
other  extremity  descends  into  a  well-dried  bottle  B.  This  last  vessel 
is  placed  in  conmiunication,  by  means  of  the  tube  k  I,  with  any  aspi- 
rating apparatus,  by  means  of  which  a  continuous  current  of  air  is 
determined,  which  penetrates  by  the  tnbe  C,  where  it  is  dried,  and 
traverses  the  whole  apparatus.  A  fragment  of  phosphorus  is  now 
dropt  upon  the  capsule  v,  by  the  tube  a  b,  lighted  by  a  hot  wire,  and 
the  upper  opening  a  then  closed  by  a  cork.  When  the  combustion 
is  completed,  another  fragment  of  phosphorus  is  added,  always  taking 
care  to  dry  the  fragment  carefully  with  filter  paper  before  its  intro- 
duction. The  phosphoric  acid  produced  is  partly  deposited  in  the 
globe  A,  and  partly  carried  forward  into  the  bottle  B.  It  is  thus 
obtained  quite  anhydrous. 

The  dry  phosphoric  acid  is  distingoished  by  the  same  shade  of 
white,  absence  of  crystallization,  and  perfect  opacity,  as  solid  carbonic 
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acid.  Exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces ;  and 
when  the  solid  acid  is  collected  in  a  wine-glass,  and  a  few  drops  of 
water  are  thrown  upon  it,  it  is  converted  into  a  hydrate  with  explo- 
sive ebullition,  from  the  heat  evolved.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  per- 
fectly fixed,  unless  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  when  it 
sublimes  away,  probably  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate. 

Phosphorus  may  likewise  be  oxidated  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  In 
this  operation,  the  faming  nitric  acid  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  to  avoid  accidents  from  the  violent  action  of  the  acid, 
which  may  cause  the  phosphorus  to  be  projected  in  a  state  of  ignition ; 
the  diluted  add  is  boiled  upon  the  phosphorus,  and  being  afterwards 
evaporated  to  diyness,  it  yields  a  hydrated  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  calcined 
bones,  which  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  4-5th8  of 
their  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  4  or  5  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  as  in  the  preparation  of  phosphorus  (page  430).  Car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  the  filtered  solution  of  phosphoric 
add,  and  the  resulting  phosphate  of  ammonia  bdng  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  platinum  crudble,  a  hydrated 
phosphoric  acid  remains,  in  a  fased  state,  which  is  known  as  gladal 
phosphoric  acid,  from  its  resemblance  to  ice. 

To  exhibit  many  of  its  properties  phosphoric  add  must  be  first 
dissolved  in  water,  when  the  compound  is  foUnd  to  be  marked  by  an 
inconstancy  and  variableness  in  its  characters,  most  unusual  in  a 
strong  add.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  actual 
phosphoric  acid  which  dissolves  in  water,  any  more  t\^^  it  is  true 
sulphuric  acid  which  dissolves  in  water  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  added 
to  that  fluid.  It  is  a  hydrate  of  both  acids,  which  is  soluble ;  the 
phosphate  of  water  in  the  one  case  and  the  sulphate  of  water  in  the 
other.  But  the  phosphoric  acid  differs  from  the  sulphuric,  in  a  sin- 
gular and  almost  peculiar  capacity  to  form  three  different  salts  of 
water,  instead  of  one  only ;  and  these  three  phosphates  of  water  are 
all  soluble  without  change,  and  exhibit  properties  so  different,  that 
they  might  be  supposed  to  contain  three  different  adds.  When  the 
dry  acid  from  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  is  thrown  into  water,  it 
produces  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  the  three  hydrates ; 
but  each  of  them  may  be  had  separately,  and  in  a  state  of  purity,  by 
a  particular  process. 

Terhydrate,  or  iribasic  phosphate  of  water,  SHO-fPOs. — ^The 
common  phosphate  of  soda  of  pharmacy  may  be  had  recourse  to  for 
all  the  hydrates  of  phosphoric  add ;  but  it  should  be  first  dissolved 
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and  ciystallized  anew  to  purify  it.  To  a  warm  solution  of  the  pure 
phosphate  of  soda  in  a  bason^  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  distilled 
water  is  added^  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate;  the  phosphate  of 
soda  requires  rather  more  than  an  equal  weight  of  acetate  of  lead. 
The  dense  insoluble  phosphate  of  lead  which  precipitates,  is  washed, 
and  being  afterwards  suspended  in  cold  water,  is  decomposed  by  a 
stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  sent  through  it.  The  liquid  may 
then  be  warmed,  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  fil- 
tered from  the  black  sulphide  of  lead :  it  is  very  sour,  and  contains 
the  terhydrate  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  characters  of  this  acid  solu- 
tion are,  to  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  to  give  a 
granular  crystalline  precipitate  with  anmionia  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia— the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonisi,  to  yield  the  common 
phosphate  of  soda  when  neutnilized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  to 
form  salts  which  have  invariably  8  eq.  of  base  to  1  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  to  be  unalterable  by  boiling  its  solution  or  keeping  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  class  of  saltB  which  this  hydrate  forms  are 
the  old  phosphates,  which  have  long  been  known,  and  it  is  convenient 
to  allow  them  to  be  particularly  distinguished  as  the  phosphates  or 
the  common  phosphates. 

Deuto-hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  bibasic  phosphate  of 
water,  2HO-I-PO5. — ^Dr.  Clark  first  discovered  that  when  the  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  heated  to  redness,  it  is  completely  changed,  and  after 
being  dissolved  in  water  affords  crystals  of  a  new  salt,  which  he 
named  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda, — an  observation  which  led  to  inte- 
resting results^.  If  a  solution  of  this  salt,  which  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  crystallize,  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  insoluble  salt  of 
lead  washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  as  before,  an 
acid  liquor  is  obtained  which  contains  the  deuto-hydrate  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  must  not  be  warmed  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric 
add,  but  be  left  in  a  shaUow  bason  for  tweniy-four  hours  to  permit 
the  escape  of  that  gas.  This  acid,  when  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  gives  Dr.  Clark's  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  It  also  gives 
a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  all  the  salts  which  it  forms 
have  uniformly  two  eq.  of  base.  They  were  named  the  pyrophos- 
piates,  and  since  that  term  has  come  into  use,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  the  systematic,  but  rather  inconvenient  designation  of 
bibasic  phosphates.  A  dilute  solution  of  the  deuto-hydrate  of  phos- 
phoric add  may  be  preserved  for  a  month  without  sensible  change,  but 

*  Edioborgh  JoanuU  of  Science,  vol.  vii.  p.  298,  (1826) ;  or  AnDtles  de  Gbim.  et  de 
Phys.  xli.  276. 
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when  the  solution  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  temperature^  it 
passes  entirely  into  the  terhydrate. 

Protohydrate  of  phosphoric  add. — ^If  the  biphosphate  of  soda  be 
heated  to  redness^  a  salt  is  formed,  which  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
with  the  last,  gives  an  acid  liquid,  containing  the  protohydrate  of 
phosphoric  acid.  To  prepare  the  biphosphate  itself,  a  solution  of  the 
terhydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  common  phos- 
phate of  soda,  till  it  is  found  that  a  drop  of  the  latter  is  no  longer 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  biphosphate  of  soda,  which 
is  now  in  solution,  can  only  be  crystallized  in  cold  weather.  The 
glacial  phosphoric  acid  also  is  in  general  almost  entirely  the  protohy- 
drate. This  hydrate  is  characterized  by  producing  a  white  precipitate 
in  solution  of  albumen,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  the  other  hydrates^ 
and  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  pre- 
cipitates which  are  remarkable  semifluid  bodies,  or  soft  solids, 
without  crystallization.  All  these  salts  contain  only  one  eq.  of 
base  to  one  of  acid,  like  the  protohydrate  of  the  acid  itself.  The 
name  metaphosphates  was  applied  to  the  class  by  myself,  to  mark 
the  cause  of  the  retention  of  peculiar  properties  by  their  acid,  when 
free  and  in  solution ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  then  simply  phosphoric 
acid,  but  phosphoric  acid  together  with  water.*^  This  ia  the  least 
stable  of  the  hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  being  converted  rapidly,  by 
the  ebullition  of  its  solution,  into  the  terhydrate.  If  the  terms  me- 
taphosphoric  acid  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  are  employed  at  all,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  applicable  to  the  proto  and  deuto- 
hydrates,  and  not  to  the  acid  itself,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  hy- 
drates. But  to  prevent  the  chance  of  misconception,  metaphosphate 
of  water  and  pyrophosphate  of  water  might  be  substituted  for  the 
former  terms. 

A  solution  of  the  terhydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  evaporated  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  in  thin  plates,  which  are  ex- 
tremely deliquescent.  The  deutohydrate  has  also  been  obtained  in 
crystals.  When  heated  to  400^,  the  terhydrate  loses  a  portion  of 
water,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  the  deuto  and  protohydrates ;  and 
by  heating  it  to  redness  for  some  time,  the  proportion  of  water  may 
be  reduced  to  1  equivalent,  or  perhaps  even  less  than  this ;  and  such 
is  the  composition  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  But  at  that  high  tem- 
perature much  of  the  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  passes  off  in  vapour. 
The  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  poisonous,  nor  when  concen- 

*  Bewarehes  on  the  Aneniates,  Phosphates,  and  Modifications  of  Phosphoric  Add* 
Phil.  Trans.  183S,  p.  258  ;  or  Phil.  Mag.  Srd  series,  vol.  ir.  p.  401. 
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trated  does  it  act  as  a  cautery,  but  it  injures  the  teeth  from  its  pio- 
perty  of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime.  The  soluble  phosphates, 
which  are  not  acid,  give  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  which 
is  the  phosphate  of  baryta.  This  phosphate,  in  common  with  all  the 
insoluble  phosphates,  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  even  acetic  acid,  a  property  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
sulphate  of  baryta.  A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  phosphoric 
acid  has  been  prescribed  in  rickets,  a  disease  which  indicates  a  defi- 
ciency of  earthy  phosphates  in  the  system.  The  phosphate  of  soda, 
also,  is  given  as  a  mild  aperient ;  its  taste  is  saline,  but  not  disa- 
greeably bitter. 

Phosphates. — ^The  formation  of  three  classes  of  phosphates  from 
the  three  basic  hydrates  of  phosphoric  add,  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  formation  of  compounds  by  substitution ;  the  quantity 
of  fixed  base,  such  as  soda,  with  which  phosphoric  acid  combines  in 
the  humid  way,  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  water 
previously  in  union  with  the  add,  which  is  simply  replaced  by  the 
fixed  base.    Thus,  the  protohydrate  of  phosphoric  add  combines 
with  no  more  than  one,  and  the  deutohydrate  with  no  more  than  two 
equivalents  of  soda,  although  a  larger  quantity  of  alkali  be  added  to 
it.    The  excess  of  alkali  remains  free.     Again,  supposing  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  the  terhydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  in  solution,  and 
one  equivalent  of  soda  added  to  it,  one  equivalent  only  of  water  is 
displaced,  and  two  retained,  and  a  phosphate  formed,  containing  one 
of  soda  and  two  of  water  as  bases;  the  salt  aheady  adverted  to 
under  its  old  name  of  biphosphate  of  soda.    Let  a  second  equiva- 
lent of  soda  be  added  to  this  salt,  and  a  second  basic  equivalent  of 
water  is  displaced,  and  a  tribasic  salt  produced,  containing  two 
of  soda  and  one  of  water  as  bases,  which  is  the  common  phosphate  of 
soda  of  pharmacy.     A  third  equivalent  of  soda  added  to  the  last  salt 
displaces  the  last  remaining  equivalent  of  basic  water,  and  a  tribasic 
phosphate  is  formed,  of  which  the  whole  three  equivalents  of  base 
are  soda»  and  which  has  the  name  of  subphosphate  of  soda.    But 
this  last  salt  can  unite  with  no  more  soda.    The  same  three  salts  may 
be  formed  by  means  of  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  water,  in  an3ther 
manner.    That  acid  hydrate  decomposes  chloride  of  sodium,  but  only 
to  a  certam  extent,  expelling  hydrochloric  add,  so  as  to  acquire  one 
of  soda,  and  becoming  £HO.NaO-i-P05,  or  the  biphosphate  of  soda 
already  referred  to ;  the  same  add  hydrate  applied  to  the  carbonate  or 
the  acetate  of  soda,  can  assume  two  proportions  of  soda,  displacing 
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twice  as  miich  of  the  weaker  carbonic  and  acetic  acids^  as  of  the  hjr- 
drochloiic  acid^  and  so  becomes  HO.SNaO+POj,  or  the  oommoii 

phosphate  of  soda ;  and  the  same  add  hydrate  applied  to  the  hy- 
drate of  soda  (caustic  soda),  assumes  three  of  soda»  and  becomes 
3  NaO+FOj,  or  the  subphosphate  of  soda. 

From  soluble  tribasic  phosphates,  such  as  those  mentioned,  inso- 
luble salts  may  be  precipitated,  which  are  likewise  tribasic,  by  adding 
solutions  of  most  metallic  salts.  Thus  1  equivalent  of  the  common 
phosphate  of  soda,  added  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  decomposes 
3  equivalents  of  it,  and  produces  the  yellow  tribasic  phosphate  of 
silver,  as  explained  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  name  of  a 
substance  is  understood  to  express  one  equivalent  of  it,  and  the 
figures,  numbers  of  equivalents : — 

Before  deeompodtion.  After  deeompontioii. 


Phosphate  \^^ y^^'f^^'i'^ 

\r^KT^  <    Water    -  •  .  .  . — 7^^  Nitrate  of  water 

Phosphoric  acid 

2  Nitric  add    .  . 

Nitric  add 


of  soda 
3  Nitrate 


^^^        (.3  Oxide  of  silver    . -^Phosphate  of  saver 

(Tribasic  pho^.  sQv.) 

Here,  then,  is  exact  mutual  decomposition,  but  it  is  attended  with  a 
phenomenon  which  does  not  occur  when  other  neutral  salts  decom- 
pose each  other.  The  liquid  does  not  remain  neutral,  but  becomes 
highly  acid  after  precipitation ;  the  reason  is,  that  one  of  the  new  pro- 
ducts  is  the  nitrate  of  water,  or  hydrated  nitric  add ;  and  consequently 
the  products,  although  neutral  in  composition,  are  not  neutral  to  test 
paper. 

The  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  which  is  bibasic,  decomposes,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  two  proportions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gives  a  pyrophos- 
phate or  bibasic  phosphate  of  silver,  which  is  a  white  jnedpitate;  thus — 

Bdbre  decomporitian.  After  deeompOHlkm. 

PJrrophosphate  ci  Soda -^2  Nitrate  of  soda 

of  soda        1    Phosphoric  add 
2  Nitrate  of     r2Nitricadd    .  . 

silver         1 2  Oxide  of  silver "'^firrophos.  of  aflv. 

(Bibasic  phos.  dL) 

Here  there  is  no  salt  of  water  among  the  products,  and  consequently 
the  liquid  is  neutral  after  predpitation. 
The  metaphosphate  of  soda,  which  is  monobadc,  like  the  sulphates. 
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nitrates,  and  other  familiar  salts,  decomposes  like  these  but  one  pro- 
portion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  forms  a  white  precipitate ;  thus — 

Before  deoomposition.  After  deoompoution. 

Metaphosph.  c  Soda -^Nitrate  of  soda 

of  soda       I  Phosphoric  acid . 
Nitrate  of    c  Nitric  acid    . 

silver        I  Oxide  of  silver  . ^^I^:^Metaphosphate  of  silv. 

(Monobasic  phos.  silv*) 

If  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  be  substituted  for  nitrate  of  silver  in 
these  decompositions,  a  tribasic,  bibasic,  or  monobasic  salt  of  lead  is 
obtained  in  the  same  manner;  and  these  salts,  again,  decomposed  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  afford  respectively  the  terhydrate,  deutohy- 
drate,  and  protohydrate  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  statement  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  metaphosphate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  how  a  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  comes  to 
be  formed  in  all  these  cases : — 

Before  decompoeition.  After  decompontion. 

M  ta  h     h  C^^^^o™  ^^ -7  Metaphosph.  of  water 

P  osp  .  ^  ^ X  (Protohydr.  of  phos.  ac.) 


ydrosulph.  CHydrogen   .  .  --^^^^^^^.^ 


Hydr< 

acid  ^Sulphur   .  .  . ^- Sulphide  of  lead. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  hydrosulphuric  add  forms  1  equivalent 
of  water,  at  the  same  time  that  it  throws  down  the  sulphide  of  lead.  In 
this  phosphate  of  lead,  there  is  only  1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  consequently  only  1  equivalent  of  water  is  formed;  but  if  there  were 
2  or  3  equivalents  of  oxide,  there  would  be  2  or  8  equivalents 
of  water  formed  and  conveyed  to  the  acid ;  or  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
always  left  in  combination  with  as  many  equivalents  of  water  as  it 
previously  possessed  of  oxide  of  lead.  Thus  the  different  hydrates  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  obtained  from  the  deoomposition  of  the  corres- 
ponding phosphates  of  lead. 

In  no  decomposition  of  this  kind  is  there  any  transition  from  one 
class  of  phosphates  into  another,  because  the  decompositions  are 
always  mutual,  and  the  products  of  a  neutral  character.  Hence  an 
argument  for  retaining  the  trivial  names,  common  phosphates,  pyro- 
phosphates, and  metaphosphates,  for  there  is  no  changing;  in  decom- 
positions by  the  humid  way,  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  salts 
comport  themselves  so  far  quite  as  if  they  had  different  adds.  The 
circumstances  may  now  be  noticed  in  which  a  transition  from  the  one 
class  to  the  other  does  occur : — 
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1st. — Changes  without  the  intervention  of  a  high  temperatme. 
When  solutions  of  the  metaphosphate  and  pyrophosphate  of  water  are 
warmed^  they  pass  gradually  into  the  state  of  common  phosphate, 
combining  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water ;  and  the  metaphos- 
phate of  water  appears  then  to  become  at  once  common  phosphate, 
without  passing  through  the  intermediate  state  of  hydration  of  the 
pyrophosphate.  The  metaphosphate  of  baryta  also,  which  is  an  in- 
soluble salt,  is  gradually  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  becomes 
common  phosphate  by  assuming  2  eq.  of  basic  water.  The  easy 
transition  from  the  one  dass  of  phosphates  to  the  other,  then  wit- 
nessed, forbids  the  supposition  that  they  contain  different  acids,  or 
different  isomeric  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid.  Indeed,  it  might 
as  well  be  supposed  that  in  the  protoxide  and  sezqui-oxide  of  iron^ 
the  metal  exists  in  different  isomeric  conditions,  because  these  oxides 
possess  peculiar  properties,  and  combine  in  different  proportions  with 
the  same  acid.  Iron  in  its  two  oxides  gives  rise  to  different  com- 
pounds, because  they  are  formed  by  substitution;  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  its  three  hydrates  gives  rise  to  different  compounds,  from  the 
same  cause.  The  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  the  degree  of 
hydration  of  the  acid  are  anterior  conditions,  due  to  the  special  unex- 
plained affinities  with  which  each  element  or  compound  is  invested. 
It  is  remarkable  that  pyrophosphates  of  potash  and  of  ammonia  exist 
in  solution,  and  perfectly  stable,  but  not  in  the  dry  state.  These 
salts  do  not  crystallize.  The  pyrophosphate  of  ammonia;,  indeed,  when 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  appears  to  crystallize,  but  in  the 
act  of  becoming  solid,  it  passes  into  common  phosphate  (the  biphos- 
phate  of  ammonia,  2HO.NH4O+PO5). 

2d. — Changes  with  the  intervention  of  a  high  temperature.  If  a 
single  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid,  anhydrous,  or  in  any  state  of 
hydration,  be  calcined  at  a  temperature  which  may  fall  short  of  a  red 
heat  (1^,  with  1  equivalent  of  soda  or  its  carbonate,  the  metaphos- 
phate of  soda  will  be  formed;  (2°)  with  2  equivalents  of  soda  or  its 
carbonate,  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  will  be  formed ;  and  (3^  with 
S  equivalents  of  soda  or  its  carbonate,  a  common  phosphate  of  soda 
will  be  formed.  Hence,  the  formation  of  none  of  these  classes  is 
peculiarly  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature.  Again,  a  tribasic  phos- 
phate, containing  one  or  two  equivalents  of  a  volatile  base,  such  as 
water  or  ammonia,  loses  the  volatile  base,  when  ignited,  and  the 
acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  fixed  base.  Hence,  common 
phosphate  of  soda  (H0.2NaOH-P05)  is  converted  by  heat  into  pyro- 
phosphate (2NaO+F05,)  the  original  observation  of  Dr.  Clark ;  and 
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the  biphosphate  of  soda  (2HO.NaO-f  FO5)  into  metaphosphate  of 
soda  (NaO+POg).  The  acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  fixed 
base^  and  the  salt  produced  may  be  dissolved  in  water  without  as- 
suming basic  water. 

The  metaphosphate  of  soda  is  susceptible  of  a  remarkable  conver- 
sion, by  the  agency  of  a  certain  temperature,  and  exhibits  a  change 
of  nature,  without  a  change  of  composition,  such  as  often  occurs  in 
organic  compounds,  but  rarely  admits  of  so  satisfactory  an  explana- 
tion. This  particular  salt,  in  common  with  all  the  other  phosphates, 
combines  with  water,  which  becomes  attached  to  the  salt,  in  the  state  of 
constitutional  water,  or  water  of  crystallization.  The  metaphosphate 
of  soda,  so  hydrated,  when  dried  at  212^,  retains  1  equivalent  of  water, 
but  that  water  is  not  basic,  for,  on  dissolving  the  salt  again,  it  is 
found  still  to  be  a  metaphosphate.  But  let  this  hydrated  metaphos- 
phate be  heated  to  800^,  and  without  losing  anything;  it  changes 
completely,  and  becomes  a  pyrophosphate, — the  water  which  was  con- 
stitutional before,  being  now  basic.  The  formula  of  the  salt  in  its 
two  states  exhibit  to  the  esje  the  nature  of  the  internal  change  which 
occurs  in  it : 

1. — ^Hydrated  metaphosphate  of  soda    .    NaO.POj-f  HO, 
2. — ^Pyrophosphate  of  soda  and  water    .    NaO.HO-fPOj. 

Phosphates  of  the  farm  8M0  -f  2PO5. — The  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg  establish  the  existence  of  two 
new  classes  of  phosphates,  intermediate  between  the  monobasic  and 
bibasic  classes.  The  soda-salt  of  the  preceding  formula  is  produced 
by  fusing  together,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  100  parts  of  anhydrous 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  and  76.87  parts  of  metaphosphate  of  soda: 
the  white  crystalline  mass  which  results  is  reduced  to  powder,  and 
quickly  exhausted  with  water;  for,  on  long  digestion,  the  ordinary 
phosphates  are  obtained.  The  soda-salt  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  It  gives, 
by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  with  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
salts  corresponding  with  the  soda-salt,  and  which  have  not  the  pro- 
perties of  a  mixture  of  pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate. 

Phosphates  of  the  form  6MO+5PO5. — The  soda-salt  was  ob- 
tained by  fusing  together  100  parts  by  weight  of  pyrophosphate  of 
soda  and  807.5  of  metaphosphate.  The  solution  is  by  no  means 
stable,  but  gives,  when  freshly  prepared,  a  precipitate  in  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soda-salt,  and  pos- 
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sesses  the  compositioii,  when  fiised^  of  6AgO+5P05.     (Liebig^s 
Annalen,  Ixv.  804.) 

Modifications  of  metaphosphoric  cund. — ^The  metaphosphates 
aLready  described  are  prepared  from  the  monobasic  phosphate  of  soda 
in  the  vitreous  condition ;  this  phosphate,  when  cooled  immediately 
from  a  state  of  fusion,  remaining  a  transparent,  colourless  glass.  But 
if  this  glassy  phosphate  be  cooled  very  slowly,  a  beautiful  crystalline 
mass  is  obtained.  On  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water, 
the  liquid  divides  into  two  strata,  the  more  considerable  one  containing 
the  crystalline  salt,  and  the  other  a  portion  of  unaltered  metaphosphate 
of  soda.  The  vitreous  metaphosphate,  and  all  the  salts  derived 
from  it,  are  remarkable  for  not  crystallizing,  but  form  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  viscid  hydrates.  But  the  crystalline  metaphosphate  of  soda 
is  described  as  giving  beautiful  crystals  of  the  triclinometric  system, 
containing  water  of  crystallization.  Its  solution  is  neutral,  and  has 
a  cooling,  pure,  saline  taste,  while  the  vitreous  metaphosphate  of  soda 
is  insipid.  It  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  acid  common  phosphate 
by  boiling.  The  corresponding  silver-salt  is  obtained  by  adding 
nitrate  of  silver  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  the  soda- 
salt.  It  is  white,  crystalline,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
8(AgO.P05)-|-2HO. 

Phosphates  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Maddrell,  by  adding  the  solution 
of  sulphates  of  magnesia,  nickel,  copper,  soda,  lime,  baryta^  alumina, 
to  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  evaporating,  to  expel  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heating  to  upwards  of  600°  i  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
granular  substance,  which  were  all  monobasic.  They  are  aU  anhy- 
drous, insoluble  in  water  and  diluted  acids,  but  generally  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  appear  to  form  a  class  of 
metaphosphates  different  from  the  preceding  two.  The  magnesian 
metaphosphates  of  this  dass  have  a  disposition  to  combine  with  the 
corresponding  soda-salt,  when  any  of  tliat  base  is  present  in  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  which  they  are  ignited.  The  double  salt  of 
magnesia  and  soda  is  represented  by  S(MgO.F05)-fNaOJ?05; 
that  of  nickel  and  soda,  by  6(NiO.P05)+NaO.P05).  (Mem. 
Chem.  Soc.  iii.  278.) 

The  only  explanation  which  can  be  offered  of  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  metaphosphoric  acid,  is,  that  they  are  of  a  polymeric 
character;  such  asMO.POg;  2MO.2PO5;  8MO.3PO5,  or  perhaps 
even  higher  multiples  of  MO.PO5.  No  data,  however,  appear  to  exist 
by  which  a  place  in  this  polymeric  series  can  be  ascribed  to  the  re* 
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spective  modifications  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  MM.  Fleitmann 
and  Henneberg,  who  have  lately  investigated  the  subject  with  much 
ability^  are  disposed  to  represent  metaphosphoric  acid  by  6MO.6PO5 ; 
and  certainly  with  this  proportion  of  base  constant  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  variable,  the  other  classes  may  be  consistently  represented : — 

Common  Phosphate  -  -  6MOH-2P05 
Pyrophosphate  -  -  -  eMO+SPOg 
Meitmann  and  Henneberg's  new  f  6M0 + 4PO5 
phosphates  -  -  -1  GMO+SPOj 
Mei»phosphate       -        -        -     6MO  +  6PO5. 

The  different  classes  of  phosphates  are  thus  represented  as  all 
sex-basic  salts,  with  a  different  polymeric  acid  in  each,  l?2^i0f  ^s^is^ 
&c.  But  this  theory  does  not  embrace  the  modifications  of  meta- 
phosphoric acid,  nor  will  it  serve  to  represent  several  known  double 
phosphates;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  double  pyrophosphate  of 
copper  and  soda,  3  (ENaO.POg)  +  aCuO.POg. 

Analysis  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  the  phosphates. — ^Phos- 
phoric  acid  is  produced  when  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is 
thrown  into  water : — 

PClgand  5H0  =  PO5  and  BHCI. 

It  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  this  decomposition,  that 
phosphoric  acid  contains  5  equivalents  of  oxygen,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  composition  of  phosphorous  acid  is  deduced  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus  by  water  (page  438).  The 
afiiinity  of  phosphoric  acid  for  water  is  very  intense,  the  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  taking  water  even  from  oil  of  vitriol  and  eliminating 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  high  temperature.  As  hydrated  phos- 
phoric acid  cannot  be  made  anhydrous  by  heat,  the  proportion  of  dry 
acid  in  a  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  determined  by  adding  a  known 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  resi- 
due, as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphate  of  lead  formed 
being  anhydrous,  the  increase  of  weight  which  the  oxide  of  lead  sus- 
tains represents  exactly  the  weight  of  dry  phosphoric  acid. 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  salt  of  an 
alkaline  or  earthy  base,  the  acid,  if  not  already  in  the  tribasic  form,  is 
first  brought  to  that  condition  by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid. 
1.  The  excess  of  nitric  acid  being  then  neutralized  by  ammonia,  the 
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phosphate  is  again  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  If  the  solution  contains 
no  sulphuric  acid  nor  chlorine,  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  entirely 
separated  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  an  inso- 
luble phosphate  of  lead,  2PbO.HO.PO5,  which  washes  easily,  and 
loses  water  and  becomes  pyrophosphate  ZPbO.POg,  when  calcined 
(Heintz).  This  method  is  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  phosphate 
of  lead  in  acetic  acid.  Z.  Phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  thrown  down 
from  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  by  adding  first  carbonate 
or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  then  sulphate  of  magnesia,  when, 
upon  stirring  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia., 

2MgO.NH4O.PO5  +  12H0, 

falls  as  a  granular  precipitate.  This  phosphate  must  be  precipitated 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  washed  with  water  containing  hydrochlo- 
rate of  ammonia,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  acids,  and  even  soluble  in  a 
sensible  degree  in  pure  water.  When  ignited  it  loses  its  volatile  con- 
stituents, and  remains  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  2MgO.P05.  3. 
The  phosphoric  acid  not  being  in  combination  with  a  base  which 
yields  a  phosphate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
liquid,  which  may  be  acid,  of  an  excess  of  the  acetate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron.  The  phosphate  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  FejOj.POg, 
immediately  separates  as  a  slightly  reddish  yellow  flaky  precipitate, 
which  is  collected  and  washed  upon  a  filter.  This  phosphate  is  dis- 
solved off  the  filter  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  add,  then  the  salt 
of  iron  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide  by  boiling  it  with  sulphite  of 
soda,  and  afterwards  the  quantity  of  iron  ascertained  by  finding  how 
much  of  a  solution  of  permauganate  of  potash  of  known  composition 
is  required  to  peroxidize  the  iron.  The  phosphate  of  iron  being  of 
known  composition,  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  calculated 
from  the  iron,  2  eqs.  of  that  metal  being  present  in  the  phosphate  for 
1  eq.  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  phosphorus ;  that  is,  700  parts  iron  re- 
presenting 900  parts  phosphoric  acid  (Baewsky  and  Mai^erite). 
The  acetate  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  which  is  not  permanent,  is  best 
prepared  extemporaneously  from  solutions  of  100  parts  of  iron-alum 
and  of  98  parts  of  acetate  of  soda  in  equal  quantities  of  water,  of 
which  equal  volumes  are  mixed  at  the  moment  the  acetate  of  iron  is 
required. 
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In  describing  the  various  classes  of  phosphates,  with  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  I  have  been  thus  minute,  partly  because  consi- 
derable explanatory  detail  was  required,  from  the  extent  of  the 
subject,  but  principaQy  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  the  phos- 
phates throw  upon  the  constitution  of  the  class  of  organic  acids, 
and  upon  the  function  of  water  in  many  compounds.  Indeed,  phos- 
phoric acid  is  one  of  the  links  by  which  mineral  and  organic  com- 
pounds are  connected.  And  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  it 
is  that  pliancy  of  constitution  which  peculiarly  adapts  the  phosphoric, 
above  all  other  mineral  adds,  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  economy. 
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Solid  hydride  of  phosphorus ,  FqH. — ^Magnus  formed  a  phosphide 
of  potassium  by  fusing  phosphorus  and  potassium  under  naphtha. 
When  this  compound  is  thrown  into  water,  a  compound  of  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  yeUow  powder.  The  solid 
hydride  of  phosphorus  becomes  red  when  exposed  to  light ;  it  does 
not  shine  in  the  dark,  nor  take  fire  below  320^  (160^  C.)  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  alkalies,  with  the 
formation  of  oxide  of  phosphorus,  free  hydrogen,  gaseous  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  a  hypophospliite. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  eq.  19  or  287.5;  PH3. — ^This 
gas,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  occasional  spontaneous  inflanmiability 
in  air,  was  discovered  by  Gengembre  in  1783,  and  has  been  succes- 
sively investigated  by  several  chemists.  Its  true  nature  was  first 
ascertained  by  Bose,  who  proved  it  to  be  a  compoimd  having  the 
same  proportion  of  hydrogen  as  ammoniacal  gas,  with  phosphorus  in 
the  place  of  nitrogen.  The  pure  gas  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrated 
phosphorous  acid,  which  is  resolved  into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and 
hydrated  phosphoric  acid :  thus — 

4(3HO+P03)  or  laHO  and  4P03=PH3  and  9HO+3PO5. 

The  gas  so  prepared  does  not  iaflame  spontaneously  when  allowed 
to  escape  into  air,  but  kindles  when  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  and  bums 
with  the  white  fiame  of  phosphorus.  A  little  air  added  to  the  gas, 
which  had  no  effect  at  first,  has  been  observed  to  produce  occasionally 
an  explosion  after  a  time.  The  gas  consists  of  1  volume  of  phosphorus 
vapour  and  6  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  4  volumes,  so 
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that  it  has  the  same  combining  measure  as  ammoniacal  gas.  Its 
density  is  1185.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  has  a  disagreeable  allia- 
ceous odour,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  no  alkaline 
reaction. 

The  same  gas,  in  a  self-inflammable  state,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
phosphorus  with  water  and  an  excess  of  lime,  or  in  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  140),  at  the  water-trough  B. 
The  first  effect  is  the  formation  of  hypophosphite  of  lime,  with  the 
evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas : 

4P  and  30aO  and  8H0=PH3  and  8CaO+8PO. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  again  evolved,  but  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  free  hydrogen,  when  the  hydrated  hypophosphite 
of  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  phosphate  of  lime  being  the  residuary 
product. 

Fig.  140. 


Each  bubble  of  gas  on  escaping  into  air  takes  fire,  and  produces 
a  beautiful  white  wreath  of  smoke,  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  spontaneous  inflammabLiity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  vapour  of  a  liquid  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
hydrogen,  and  was  first  explained  by  M.  P.  Thenard. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  some  metallic  solutions,  such 
as  those  of  copper  and  mercury,  and  forms  metallic  phosphides. 
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When  the  gas  is  pure,  it  is  entirely  absorbed  by  sulphate  of  copper 
and  by  chloride  of  lime.  With  hydiiodic  acid,  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  interesting  from  its 
analogy  to  sal  ammoniac.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  together 
its  constituent  gases  over  mercury ;  or  more  easily  by  introducing 
into  a  small  tubulated  retort  60  parts  of  dry  iodine  with  15  of 
phosphorus  finely  granulated,  and  mixing  these  bodies  intimately 
with  pounded  glass ;  8  or  9  parts  of  water  are  then  added  to  the 
mixture,  and  the  vapours  which  immediately  come  off  are  allowed  to 
escape  by  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  adapted  to  the  beak  of  the 
retort,  in  wMch  beautiful  small  crystals  of  the  salt  condense,  of  a  dia- 
mond lustre.  Bose  observed  that  these  crystals  do  not  belong  to  the 
Bc^ar  System,  and  are,  therefore,  not  isomorphous  with  sal  am- 
moniac. They  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  combines  also,  like  ammonia,  with 
the  perchlorides  of  tin,  titanium,  chromium,  iron,  and  antimony, 
forming  white  saline  bodies.  The  combination  with  bichloride 
of  tin  is  decomposed,  with  escape  of  the  gas  in  the  non-inflammable 
state,  by  water,  and  in  the  spontaneously  inflammable  condition  by 
solution  of  ammonia. 

Liquid  hydride  of  phosphorus,  PHj. — ^This  substance,  which 
was  discovered  by  M.  Paul  Th6nard,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  by  the  action  of  water,  at  140^ 
(60^  C.)  on  the  phosphide  of  calcium  Ca^,  to  a  freezing  mixture 
in  a  condensing  tube.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  high  refracting 
power,  which  does  not  freeze  at  — 4°  ( — 20°  C),  but  which  a  tem- 
perature of  -h  86°  (30°  C.)  is  sufficient  to  decompose.  It  is  resolved 
under  the  influence  of  light  into  the  gaseous  and  solid  hydrides  of 
phosphorus.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced  by  contact  with 
very  different  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  many  pulverulent  matters. 

This  compound  is  one  of  the  most  inflammable  substances  known, 
taking  fire  spontaneously  in  air,  and  burning  with  a  dazzling  flame. 
The  most  minute  trace  of  its  vapour,  diffusing  into  the  different 
combustible  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  cyanogen,  ole- 
fiant  gas,  &c.,  communicates  to  them,  as  it  does  to  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  property  of  inflaming  spontaneously  in  air  or  osygen^. 

*  P.  Theoardt  Annalea  de  Chemie,  Sma.  s^r.  xi7.  5. 
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PHOSPHORUS  AND  KITBOGEK. 

Both  chlorides  of  phosphoms  absorb  ammoniacal  gas^  and  form 
solid  white  compounds.  The  combination  of  the  terchloride  contains 
2^  equivalents  of  ammonia^  but  that  of  the  perchl(»ide  was  not 
found  equally  definite.  When  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat^  without 
access  of  oxygen^  these  compounds  leave  a  white  amorphous  body, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  nitride  of  phosphorus^  PN^^.  It  is 
most  easily  prepared  by  transmitting  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  add 
gas  over  the  ammoniacal  compound,  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  heated 
by  a  charcoal  fire,  so  long  as  vapours  of  sal  ammoniac  sublime. 

This  substance,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fixity,  is  not  soluble  in 
any  menstruum,  nor  acted  upon  by  dilute  acid  or  alkaline  solutions. 
It  is  not  affected  even  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  or 
sulphur,  but  is  decomposed  when  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  with  the 
formation  of  ammonia. 

According  to  M.  Gerhardt,  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  ab- 
sorbs ammonia,  with  the  evolution  of  some  hydrochloric  add,  and  the 
formation  of  a  compound  PCl3.(NH2)^.  The  nitride  of  phosphorus 
also  contains  hydrogen,  and  ought  to  be  represented  by  the  formula 
FN3H :  its  formation  from  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus  and  am- 
monia taking  place  according  to  the  equation : — 

PQfi  and  aHalf =5HC1  and  PN^H. 

Tins  compoimd,  PN^H,  which  is  named  Phospham  by  Gerhardt, 
is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and  converted  into 
ammonia,  and  the  ordinary  phosphate  of  potash.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature water  acts  upon  phospham,  giving  rise  to  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

PHOSPHOBUS  AND  SULPHUR. — SULPHIDES  OP  PHOSPHOBUS. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  combine  in  aQ  proportions,  with  the 
evolution  of  much  heat,  and  sometimes  with  explosion.  These 
elements  most  safely  unite  under  hot  water,  of  which  the  temperature, 
however,  must  not  exceed  160°;  for  otherwise  hydrosulphuric  and 
phosphoric  adds  may  be  produced  with  such  rapidity  as  to  occasion 
an  explosion.    The  compounds  obtained  in  this  manner  are  of  a  pale 

*  Ro8€ :  Annales  dc  Chim.  ct  dc  Phys.  liv.  275. 
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yellow  colour, — ^more  fusible  and  more  iDflammable  than  phosphorus 
itself.  They  were  supposed  to  be  indefinite  in  composition ;  but 
BerzeUus  has  shown  that  they  form  a  series  of  sulphides  of  phos- 
phorus corresponding  in  composition  with  the  oxides^  with  one 
sulphide  additional.    They  are  represented  by  the  formulae — 

Subsulphidcy  F^S  •  .  corresponding  with  Oxide  of  Phosphorus,  ^P^O. 
Protosulphide,  PS . .  "        "         HypophosphorousAcid,PO. 

Tersulphide,  PS3   .  .  "        ''         Phosphorous  Acid,  PO3. 

Pentasulphide,  PS5 .  ''        "         Phosphoric  Add,  PO5. 

Persulphide,  PSj^  .  •  without  an  oxygen  analogue. 

These  compounds  may  aU  be  formed  directly  by  fusing  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  together  in  the  requisite  proportions,  and  are  generally 
ciystallizable.  The  tersulphide  was  originally  obtained  by  Serullas 
by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  the  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus. They  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  but  com- 
bine readily  with  alkaline  sulphides,  and  form  series  of  sulphur-salts 
corresponding  with  the  hypophosphites,  phosphites,  and  phosphates* 
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Eq.  85.5  or  448.75 ;  CI;  density  2440; 


This  substance  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  but  was  be- 
lieved to  be  of  a  compound  nature,  till  Ghiy-Lussac  and  Th6nard,  in 
1809,  shewed  that  it  might  reasonably  be  considered  a  simple  sub- 
stance. It  is  to  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Davy,  however,  who 
entered  upon  the  investigation  shortly  afterwards,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  elementary  character  of  chlorine  is  principaQy  due,  and 
to  him  it  is  indebted  for  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  is  derived 
from  -x^poQ,  yellowish-green,  and  refers  to  its  colour  as  a  gas,  ele- 
mentary bodies  being  generally  named  from  some  remarkable  quality 
or  important  circumstance  in  their  history.  Chlorine  is  the  leading 
member  of  a  well-marked  natural  family,  to  which  also  bromine, 
iodine,  and  fluorine  belong.  Phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
and  most  of  the  preceding  elementary  bodies,  have  Uttle  or  no  action 
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Upon  each  other,  or  upon  the  mass  of  hydrogenous,  carbonaceons, 
and  metallic  bodies  to  vhich  they  are  exposed  in  the  material  world ; 
all  these  substances  being  too  similar  in  nature  to  have  much  affi- 
nity for  each  other.  But  the  class  to  which  chlorine  belongs  ranks 
apart,  and,  with  a  mutual  indifference  to  each  other,  they  exhibit 
an  intense  affinity  for  the  members  of  the  other  great  and  prevailing 
class — an  afBnity  so  general  as  to  give  the  chlorine  family  the  cha- 
racter of  extraordinary  chemical  activity,  and  to  preclude  the  posn- 
bility  of  any  member  of  the  class  existing  in  a  free  and  uncomhined 
state  in  nature.  The  compounds,  again,  of  the  chlorine  class,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  fluorine,  are  remarkable  for  solubility,  and 
consequently  find  a  place  among  the  saline  constituents  of  sea  water, 
and  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom ; 
with  the  single  exception  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which,  besides  being 
present  in  large  quantity  in  sea  water,  forms  extensive  beds  of  rock 
salt  in  certain  geological  formations. 

Preparation. — The  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  or  muriatic  add  (as 
it  is  also  called)  of  commerce,  is  a  solution  in  water  of  hydrochloric 
gas,  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  from  which  chlorine  gas 
is  easily  procured.  The  hberation  of  chlorine  results  from  contact 
of  the  acid  named  with  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  reaction 
which  then  occurs  is  made  most  obvious  in  the  following  mode  of 
conducting  the  experiment : — A  few  ounces  of  the  strongly  filming 
hydrochloric  acid  are  introduced  iuto  a  flask  a  (fig.  Ill),  with  a 

Fio.  lil. 


perforated  cork  and  tube  b,  upon  which  a  bulb  or  two  have  been 
cxpaudcd ;  and  that  tube  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  short  caoutchouc 
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tube^  with  the  drying  tube  c,  containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  the  last  is  connected  id  a  similar  manner  with  the  exit 
tube  d,  which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  a  dry  and  empty  bottle  e. 
Upon  applying  the  spirit  lamp  to  a,  the  liquid  io  the  flask  soon 
begins  to  boil,  and  the  hydrochloric  gas  passes  off,  depositing,  per- 
haps, a  little  moisture  in  the  bulbs  of  b,  which  may  be  kept  cool  by 
wet  blotting  paper,  and  being  completely  dried  in  passing  through  c. 
It  is  conveyed  hjdio  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  e,  and  finally  escapes 
and  produces  white  fumes  in  the  atmosphere,  after  displacing  the  Eur 
of  that  bottle.  The  hydrochloric  gas  is  obtained  in  e  unchanged, 
and  will  redden  and  not  bleach  a  little  blue  infusion  of  litmus  poured 
into  e.  But  between  the  tube  c  and  d,  let  another  tube  be  now  inter- 
posed having  a  pair  of  bulbs  blown  upon  ity  and^  (fig.  142),  one  of 

Fio.  142. 


^ 


\^ 


^\ 


which /contains  a  quantity  of  pounded  anhydrous  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese; the  bottle  e  remaining  as  before.  Then,  upon  applying  heat 
to  the  manganese  bulb/  the  hydrochloric  gas  wiU  be  found  to  suffer 
decomposition  as  it  traverses  that  bulb,  its  hydrogen  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  manganese,  and  forming  water,  which  wiU  condense  in 
drops  in  ^,  and  disengaged  chlorine  proceeds  on  to  ^,  in  which  that 
gas  will  be  perceptible  from  its  yellow  tint,  and  more  so  by  bleaching 
the  infusion  of  reddened  litmus  remaining  in  ^.  If  the  transmission 
of  hydrochloric  acid  over  the  binoxide  of  manganese  be  continued  for 
sufficient  time,  the  latter  loses  all  its  oxygen,  and  the  metal  remains 
in  the  state  of  protochloride.  Indeed,  only  one  half  of  the  chlorine  of 
the  decomposed  hydrochloric  gas  is  obtained  as  gas,  the  other  half 
being  retained  by  the  manganese,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
diagram:— 


ntOdSS  POK  CHIOBINE  FBOK  HYBBOCHLOUO  AOm  AND  BINOXIDI  OV 
KANSANS8B. 
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Or  in  symbols :  MnOa+  2HC1  =  MnCl  and  2H0  and  CL 

The  most  coDvenient  method  of  preparing  chlorine  gas  is  by 
mixing  in  a  flask  A  (fig.  143),  1  part  of  binoside  of  manganese  with 


4  parts  of  hydrochloric  add,  diluted  with  1  of  water.  Effervescence, 
Irom  escape  of  gas,  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  is  greatly  promoted 
by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  gas  b  collected  in  C  ot» 
water,  of  which  the  temperature  should  not  be  less  than  80°  or  90°; 
otherwise  a  great  waste  of  the  gas  occurs  from  its  solution  ia  the 
water,  and  also  a  consequent  annoyance  to  the  operator  from  the 
escape  of  the  chlorine  into  the  atmosphere,  by  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  water-trough.  If  the  gas  is  not  to  be  used  immediately, 
but  preserved,  it  should  be  collected  in  bottles,  into  which,  when 
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filled  with  the  gas,  their  stoppers  greased  should  be  inserted  before 
they  are  removed  from  the  trough.  Before  the  gas  obtained  by  this 
process  can  be  considered  as  pure,  it  should  be  transmitted  through 
water  in  a  wash-bottle  B,  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  gas  is 
to  be  dried,  it  must  be  sent  through  a  tube  containing  chloride 
of  calcium,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  some  difficulty  being  expe- 
rienced in  drying  this  gas  in  a  perfect  manner,  owing  to  its  low 
diffusive  power.  Chlorine  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury,  as  it 
combines  at  once  with  that  metal. 

A  somewhat  different  process  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine  is 
generally  followed  on  the  lai^  scale.  About  6  parts  of  manganese 
with  8  of  common  salt  are  introduced  into  a  large  leaden  vessel,  of  a 
form  nearly  globular,  as  represented  (fig.  143),  and  5  or  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  to  these  is  added  as  much  of  the  unconcentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  leaden  chambers  as  is  equivalent  to  13  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol.  The  leaden  vessel  is  placed  in  an  iron  pan,  or  has  an 
outer  casing,  d  e  (fig.  144) ;  and  to  heat  the  materials,  steam  is  ad- 
Fio.  144.  mitted  by  d  into  the  space  between  the 

bottom  and  outer  casing.  In  the 
figure,  which  is  a  section  of  the  leaden 
retort,  a  represents  the  tube  by  which 
the  chlorine  escapes,  b  a  large  opening 
for  introducing  the  solid  material  co- 
vered by  a  lid  or  water  valve,  its  edges 
dipping  into  a  channel  containing  water, 
c  a  twisted  leaden  funnel  for  intro- 
ducing the  acid,/a  wooden  agitator,  and 
e  a  discharge  tube,  by  which  the  waste 
materials  are  run  off  after  the  process  is  finished.  A  retort  of  lead 
cannot  be  used  with  safety  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  chlorine,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
lead,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  (which  produces  a  spon- 
taneously-explosive mixture  with  chlorine),  or,  it  is  said,  of  euchlorine. 
In  the  reaction  which  occurs  in  the  leaden  retort,  it  may  be  supposed 
either  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  fiirst  liberated  from  chloride  of  sodium 
by  sulphuric  add,  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, as  in  the  preceding  experiment;  or  that  sulphates  of  man- 
ganese and  soda  are  simultaneously  formed,  and  chlorine  liberated  in 
consequence,  as  stated  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  names 
express  (as  usual)  single  equivalents  : — 
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PROCESS  FOR  CHLORINE  FROM  CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM  (COMMON 
SALT)^  BINOXIDE  OF  MANGANESE^  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID 

Before  deeompoBition.  After  decomposition. 

Chloride  of       fChlorine ^Chlorine. 

sodium         I  Sodium , 

Sulphuric  acid.  .Sulphuric  acid  "^^IZI^^  Sulphate  of  soda. 

Binoxide  of       fOxygen 

manganese    ( Protox.  mangan.. 
Sulphuric  acid.  .Sulphuric  acid.  ' — ^  Sulph.  of  manganese. 

Or  in  symbols : 

NaQ  and  2SO3  and  Mn02=NaO.S03  and  MnO.SOa  and  CL. 

A  new  manufacturing  process  for  chlorine  has  lately  been  applied 
by  Mr.  C.  Tennant  Dunlop^  in  which  the  use  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  superseded  by  nitric  acid.  One  equivalent  of  nitric  add  is 
found  to  communicate  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  the  hydrochloric 
acid^  and  thus  evolve  two  equivalents  of  chlorine.  The  decomposed 
nitric  acid  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid  vapour  NOj^  and  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  to  absorb  that  vapour  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  introduce  the  nitrous  acid  in  this  form  into 
the  leaden  chamber. 

Properties, — Chlorine  is  a  dense  gas  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
having  a  peculiar  suffocating  odour,  absolutely  intolerable  even  when 
largely  diluted  with  air,  and  occasioning  great  irritation  in  the  trachea^ 
with  coughing  and  oppression  of  the  chest.  Some  relief  from  these 
effects  is  experienced  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether  or 
alcohol.  The  density  of  chlorine  gas  is,  by  experiment,  2470 — ^by 
theory,  2440.  Under  a  pressure  of  about  4  atmospheres,  chlorine 
condenses  into  a  limpid  Uquid  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of  sp.  gr. 
about  1*33,  and  which  has  not  been  frozen.  Water  at  60^  dissolves 
twice  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  acquires  the  yellowish  colour,  odour, 
and  other  properties  of  chlorine.  To  form  chlorine-water,  a  stout 
bottle  filled  with  the  gas  at  the  water-trough,  may  be  closed  with 
a  good  cork,  and  removed  to  a  basin  of  cold  water :  on  loosening  the 
cork  with  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  imder  water,  a  little  water  will 
enter  it,  from  the  contraction  of  the  gas  by  cooling;  and  this  water 
may  be  agitated  in  contact  with  the  gas  by  a  lateral  movement  of 
the  bottle  without  removing  it  from  the  water ;  on  loosening  the 
cork  again,  more  water  will  be  found  to  enter  the  bottle,  and  by  le- 
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peating  the  agitation  and  admission  of  water,  the  whole  gas  (if  pure) 
is  absorbed,  and  the  bottle  is  in  the  end  filled  with  water,  which  of 
course  contains  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  gas.  With  water  near 
its  freezing  point,  chlorine  combines  and  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate, 
which  Faraday  found  to  contain  10  eqs.  of  water.  Hence  chlorine 
gas  cannot  be  collected  at  all  over  water  below  40^.  Exposed  to 
light,  chlorine  water  soon  loses  its  properties,  water  being  decomposed 
and  hydrochloric  add  formed,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas.  But 
it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  an  opaque  bottle  properly 
closed.  When  diluted  so  far  that  the  water  does  not  contain  above 
1  or  1^  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  the  odour  is  by  no  means 
strong,  and  such  a  solution  may  be  employed  in  bleaching  without 
inconvenience  to  the  workmen,  although  a  combination  of  chlorine 
with  hydrate  of  lime,  called  the  chloride  of  lime,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred for  that  purpose. 

Chlorine  does  not  in  any  circumstances  imite  directly  with  oxygen, 
although  several  compounds  of  these  elements  can  be  formed ;  nor 
is  it  known  to  combine  directly  with  nitrogen  or  carbon.  Chlorine 
and  hydrogen  gases  maybe  mixed  and  preserved  in  the  dark  without 
uniting,  but  combination  is  determined  with  explosion  by  spongy 
platinum  or  the  electric  spark,  or  by  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun ;  even  under  the  diffuse  light  of  day,  combination  of  the 
gases  takes  place  rapidly,  but  without  explosion.  Chlorine,  indeed, 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen,  and  decomposes  most  bodies  con- 
taining that  element;,  hydrochloric  acid  being  always  formed.  In 
plunging  an  ignited  taper  into  chlorine  gas,  its  flame  is  extinguished, 
but  the  column  of  oily  vapour  rising  from  the  wick  is  rekindled  by 
the  chlorine,  and  the  hydrogenous  part  of  the  combustible  continues 
to  bum  with  a  red  and  smoky  flame,  which  expires  on  removing  the 
taper  into  air.  Paper  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine  takes  fire  spon- 
taneously in  this  gas,  and  the  oil  bums,  with  the  deposition  of  a  large 
.quantity  of  carbon.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  most  metaLs  is 
equally  great:  antimony,  arsenic,  and  several  others,  showered  in 
powder  into  this  gas,  take  fire,  and  produce  a  brilliant  combustion. 
Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  alcohol  and  many  other  organic  substances, 
when  it  generally  eliminates  more  or  less  hydrogen,  as  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  enters  also  by  substitution  into  the  original  compound,  in 
the  place  of  that  hydrogen.  It  bleaches  all  vegetable  and  animal 
colouring  matters,  and  is  believed  then  generally  to  act  in  that  manner. 
ITie  colours  are  destroyed  and  cannot  be  revived  by  any  treatment. 


A  stream  of  chlorine  gos,  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  dry  ammoniacid 
gas,  produces  a  jet  of  flame  from  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  ammonia.  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  undilated  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  the  same  decompositioii  takes  place,  and  the  reac- 
tion is  a  convenient  source  of  nitr<^n  gas  (page  323). 


The  arrangement  represented  in  fig.  145  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  consbts  of  a  large  globular  fiask  A,  in  which  chlorine 
is  evolved  from  the  iisual  materials ;  two  wash-bottles,  B  and  C, 
contaming  solution  of  ammonia,  the  first  placed  in  a  basin  of  cold 
water  to  repress  its  temperature.  The  nitrogen  evolved  passes 
through  a  U  tube,  E,  containing  fragments  of  pumice  impregnated 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  to  absorb  any  chlorine  that  may 
escape  the  action  of  the  ammonia ;  and  the  gas  is  finally  collected  in 
bottles,  F,  filled  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
absorb  the  vapour  of  ammonia  with  which  the  nitrc^^  is  accom. 
panied. 

Chlorine  when  free  is  easily  recognized  by  its  odour  and  bleaching 
power,  and  by  producing  both  when  free  and  in  the  soluble 
chlorides,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  not  soluble  in  cold  or 
boiling  nitric  acid. 

Uses. — Chemistiy  has  presented  to  the  arts  few  substances  of 
which  the  appHcations  are  more  valuable.  Chlorine  ia  the  discolour- 
ing agent  of  the  modem  process  of  bleaching,  which,  as  it  is  gene- 
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rally  conducted  with  cotton  goods,  consists  of  the  following  opera* 
tions.  The  cloth,  after  being  well  washed,  is  boiled  first  in  Ume- 
water  and  then  in  caustic  soda,  which  remove  from  it  certain  resinous 
matters  soluble  in  alkali.  It  is  then  steeped  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  so  dilute  as  just  to  taste  distinctly,  which  has  little  or  no 
perceptible  effect  in  whitening  it ;  but  the  cloth  is  afterwards  thrown 
into  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  between  1.010 
and  1.020,  when  a  minute  disengagement  of  chlorine  takes  place 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  cloth,  and  it  immediately  assumes 
a  bleached  appearance.  The  cloth  is  boiled  a  second  time  with 
caustic  soda,  and  digested  again  in  dilute  chloride  of  lime  and  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  before.  The  acid  favours  the  bleaching 
action,  and  is  required  besides  to  remove  the  caustic  alkali,  a  portion 
of  which  adheres  pertinaciously  to  the  cloth.  The  fibre  of  the 
cloth  is  not  injured  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  although  digested  in  it 
for  days,  provided  the  cloth  is  not  allowed  to  dry  with  the  acid  in  it, 
or  left  above  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  But  it  is  very  necessary  to 
wash  well  after  the  last  souring,  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  acid, 
with  which  view  the  cloth  may  be  passed  through  warm  water  as  a 
precautionary  measure. 

Chlorine  is  had  recourse  to  in  disinfecting  the  wards  of  hospitals. 
Mr.  Faraday,  in  fumigating  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  found  that  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  common  salt  and  1  part  of  the  binoxide  of 
manganese,  when  acted  upon  by  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously 
mixed  with  1  part  of  water  (all  by  weight),  and  left  till  cold,  pro- 
duced the  best  results.  Such  a  mixture,  at  60^,  in  shallow  pans  of 
red  earthenware,  liberated  its  chlorine  gradually  but  perfectly  in  four 
days.  The  salt  and  manganese  were  well  mixed,  and  used  in  charges 
of  3^  pounds  of  the  mixture.  The  acid  and  water  were  mixed  in  a 
wooden  tub,  the  water  being  put  in  first,  and  then  about  half  the 
acid  :  after  cooling,  the  other  half  was  added.  The  proportions  of 
water  and  acid  are  9  measures  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter. 
(Magazine  of  Science,  1840,  p.  264). 

Chlorides. — Chlorine  combines  with  all  the  metals,  and  in  the 
same  proportions  as  oxygen.  With  the  exception  of  the  chlorides 
of  silver  and  lead,  and  subchlorides  of  copper  and  mercury,  these 
compounds  are  soluble  and  sapid,  and  they  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  saline  character.  Indeed,  common  salt,  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  has  given  its  name  to  the  class  of  salts,  and  chlorine  is  the 
type  of  salt-radicals  or  halogenom  (salt-producing)  bodies.     Chlo- 
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rides  of  metals  belongmg  to  different  classes  often  combine  together 
and  form  double  chlorides ;  the  chlorides  of  the  potassium  family^  in 
particular^  with  some  chlorides  of  the  magnesian  famfly,  as  with 
chloride  of  copper^  with  chloride  of  mercury^  with  both  the  chlorides  of 
tin,  and.  with  perchlorides  generally.  A  chloride  and  oxide  of  the 
same  metal  (excepting  the  potassium  family)  often  combine  together, 
forming  oxichlorides,  which  are  in  general  insoluble. 

Chlorine  is  also  absorbed  by  alkaline  solutions,  and  combinations 
are  formed  which  bleach  and  exhibit  many  of  the  properties  of  the 
free  element.  The  chlorine  in  these  compounds,  and  also  in  dry 
chloride  of  lime,  formed  by  exposing  hydrate  of  lime  to  chlorine  gas, 
is  now  generally  allowed  to  exist  as  hypochlorous  acid.  They  are  not 
permanent  compounds,  and  the  chlorine  eventually  acts  upon  the 
metallic  oxide,  so  as  to  produce  a  chloride  and  a  chlorate  of  the  metal, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

The  following  chlorides  of  the  non-metallic  elements  will  now  be 
particularly  described : — 


Hydrochloric  acid 
Hypochlorous  acid 
Peroxide  of  chlorine 
Chloric  acid     .     . 
Hyperchloric  acid 
Chloride  of  nitrogen 
Chlorocarbonic  acid 


HCl 

ao 

CIO. 

C107 
NC13 

CO.Cl 


Chloride  of  boron    . 
Chloride  of  silicon    . 
Chloride  of  sulphur . 
Bichloride  of  sulphur 
Terchl.  of  phosphorus 


BCI3 
SiClj 
S^Cl 
SCl^ 

PC13 


Fentachl.  of  phosphorus  P  CI5 
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Si/n.  Chlorhydric  acid,  Muriatic  acid ;   Eq,  36.5  or  456.25 ; 

CIH ;  density  1269.5  ; 


This  acid  is  one  of  the  most  frequently-employed  reagents  in  che- 
mical operations,  and  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of  spirit 
of  salt,  marine  acid,  and  muriatic  acid  (from  murias,  sea-salt).  It 
was  first  obtained  by  Priestley  in  its  pure  form  of  a  gas  in  1772. 

Preparation. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  always  obtained  by  the  action 
of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  common  salt.  When  the  process  is  conducted 
on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  glass  retort,  3  parts  of  common  salt,  5  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  5  water,  may  be  taken.    The  oil  of  vitriol  being  mixed 
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with  2  parts  of  the  water  in  a  thin  flask,  and  cooled,  is  poured  upon 
the  salt  contained  in  a  capacious  retort  A  (fig.  146).     A  flask  B, 


containiiig  the  remaining  3  parts  of  the  water,  is  then  adapted  to  tho 
retort  aa  a  condenser.  Upon  applying  heat  to  the  retort,  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  comes  off,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  affording 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  of  about  sp.  gr.  1.170,  which  con- 
tains 34  per  cent,  of  dry  acidj  while  bisulphate  of  soda  remains  in 
the  retort.  Supposing  2  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  of  chloride 
of  sodium  to  be  employed,  which  the  preceding  proportions  represent, 
then  the  rationale  of  the  action  is  as  folloTre  : — 


PKOCE89  FOR  HYDBOCHLORIC  ACID  :  — 


Before  dceonpodtioi). 
58.5  Chloride  of  (Chlorine 
aodinm  1  Sodium  . 

f: 

49     Oilof  vitr.jOx; 
49  Oil  of  vitriol 
156.5 


Hydrogen   . 
iSulpnu.  acid 


156.5  156.5 

Or  in  symbols:  NaCl  and  HO.SOs=HCl  and  NaO.SO3-HHO.SO3. 
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The  hydrochloric  add  coining  off  easily  and  at  a  low  temperature^ 
when  2  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  is  obtained  at  once  pure  aiid 
free  from  sulphuric  acid. 

This  process  is  more  economically  conducted  on  the  la^  scale,  as 
for  nitric  acid  (fig.  109,  page  347),  in  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  about  5 
feet  in  length  and  2^  in  diameter,  laid  upon  its  side,  which  has 
moveable  ends,  generally  composed  of  a  thin  paving  stone  cut  into  a 
circular  disc  and  divided  into  two  unequal  segments.  A  chaj^  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  salt  is  introduced  into  the  retort^ 
and  after  the  bottom  is  heated,  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  leaden  chambers,  is  added  in  a  gradual  manner  by  means  of 
a  long  funnel,  and  in  proportion  not  exceeding  1  equivalent  for  the 
chloride  of  sodium.  In  such  circumstances,  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  exposed  to  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  much  acted  upon,  while 
the  roof  of  the  cylinder  is  protected  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes 
by  a  coating  of  fire-clay  or  thin  bricks.  The  hydrochloric  add  gas  is 
conducted  by  a  glass  tube  into  a  series  of  large  jars  of  salt-glaze 
ware,  connected  with  each  other  like  Wolfe's  bottles,  and  containing 
water,  in  which  the  add  condenses. 

Properties, — Hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  gas  by 
boiling  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  fuming  aqueous  solution  in  a  small 
retort,  or  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  upon  a  small  quantity  of  salt  in  a 
retort,  and  is  collected  over  mercury.  It  is  an  invisible  gas,  of  a 
pungent  add  odour,  and  produces  white  fumes,  when  allowed  to  escape, 
by  condensing  the  moisture  in  the  air.  By  a  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
pheres at  50^,  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1.27.  It  is 
quite  irrespirable,  but  much  less  irritating  than  chlorine ;  it  is  not  de- 
composed by  heat  alone^  nor  when  heated  in  contact  with  charcoal. 
Hydrochloric  add  extinguishes  combustion,  and  is  not  made  to  unite 
with  oxygen  by  heat ;  but  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  a 
mixture  of  this  gas  and  oxygen,  decomposition  takes  place  to  a  small 
extent,  water  being  formed  and  chlorine  liberated.  It  is  composed 
by  volume  of  one  combining  measure,  or  2  volumes  of  each  of  its 
constituents,  united  without  condensation;  so  that  its  combining 
measure  is  4  volumes,  and  its  theoretical  density  1269.5.  It  may  be 
formed  directly  by  the  union  of  its  elements. 

If  a  few  drops  of  water  or  a  fragment  of  ice  be  thrown  up  into  a 
jar  of  hydrochloric  acid  over  mercury,  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed 
in  a  few  seconds ;  or  if  a  stout  bottle  filled  with  this  gas  be  closed  by 
the  finger  and  opened  under  water,  an  instantaneous  condensation  of 
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the  gas  takes  place,  water  rushing  into  the  bottle  as  into  a  vacamn. 
Dr.  Thomson  found  that  1  cubic  inch  of  water  absorbs  418  cubic 
inches  of  gas  at  69^,  and  becomes  1.34  cubic  inch.  He  constructed 
the  following  table,  from  experiment,  of  the  specific  grayity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  determinate  strengths^ : — 

HTDBOCHLOBIO  AGED. 


Atoms  of  Water 
to  1  of  Acid. 


6 

f 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Real  Add  in  100 

Specific 

Atoms  of 

Water  to  1 

of  Acid. 

of  the  liquid. 

Gravity. 

40.66 

1.208 

14 

87.00 

1.179 

15 

88.95 

1.162 

16 

81.85 

1.149 

17 

29.18 

1.189 

18 

27.21 

1.1285 

19 

25.52 

1.1197 

20 

24.08 

1.1127 

Real  Add  in  100 

Specific 

of  the  liquid. 

Gravity. 

22.700 

1.1060 

21.512 

1.1008 

20.442 

1.0960 

19.474 

1.0902 

18.590 

1.0860 

17.790 

1.0820 

17.051 

1.0780 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  useful  tablcj  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  E  Davy : — 
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Spedfic 

Quantity  of  Add 

Spedfio 

Quantity  of  Add 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

1.21 

42.48 

1.10 

20.20 

1.20 

40.80 

1.09 

18.18 

1.19 

88.88 

1.08 

16.16 

1.18 

86.86 

1.07 

14.14 

1.17 

84.84 

1.06 

12.12 

1.16 

82.32 

1.05 

10.10 

1.15 

80.80 

1.04 

8.08 

1.14 

28.28 

1.08 

6.00 

1.13 

26.26 

1.02 

4.04 

1.12 

24.24 

1.01 

2.02 

1.11 

22.22 

It  thus  appears  that  the  strongest  hydrochloric  acid  that  can  be 
easily  formed  contains  six  eqs.  of  water :  this  liquid  allows  add  to 
escape  when  evaporated  in  air^  and  comes,  according  to  an  observation 
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of  my  own^  to  contain  12  eqs.  of  water  to  1  of  acid.  Distilled  in  a 
retort^  it  was  found,  by  Dr.  Dalton,  to  lose  more  acid  than  water  till 
it  attamed  the  specific  gravity  1 .094,  when  its  boiling  point  attained 
a  maximum  of  280^,  and  the  acid  then  distilled  over  unchanged. 
Dr.  Clark  finds  by  careful  experiments  that  the  add,  which  ia  unal- 
terable by  distillation,  contains  16.4  equivalents  of  water. 

The  concentrated  acid  ia  a  colourless  liquid,  fuming  strongly  in  air, 
highly  acid,  but  less  corrosive  than  sulphuric  add;  not  poisonous 
when  diluted.  It  is  decomposed  by  substances  which  yield  oxygen 
readily,  such  as  metalUc  peroxides  and  nitric  add,  whidi  cause  an  evo- 
lution of  chlorine,  by  oxidating  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrodiloric 
add.  A  mixture  of  1  measure  of  nitric  and  2  measures  of  muriatic 
acid  forms  apta  regia,  which  dissolves  the  less  oxidable  metals,  such 
as  gold  and  platinum. 

The  hydrochloric  add  of  commerce  has  a  yellow  or  straw  odour, 
which  is  generally  due  to  a  little  iron,  but  may  be  occadonally  pro- 
duced by  organic  matter,  as  it  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  light. 
This  acid  is  rardy  free  from  sulphuric  add,  the  presence  of  which  is 
detected  by  the  appearance  of  a  white  predpitate  of  sulphate  of  baiyta 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  the  hydrochloric  add 
diluted  with  4  or  5  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water.  Sulphurous 
add  is  also  occadonally  present  in  commercial  hydrochloric  add,  and 
is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  crystals  of  protochloride  of  tin, 
which  salt  decomposes  sulphurous  add,  and  occadons,  after  standing 
some  time,  a  brown  predpitate  containing  sulphur  in  combination 
with  tin  (Girardin).  To  purify  hydrochloric  acid,  it  may  be  diluted 
till  its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1 .1,  for  which  the  strongest  add  requires  an 
equal  volume  of  water ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  chloride 
of  barium,  the  add  should  then  be  re-distilled.  As  the  add  brings 
over  enough  of  water  to  condense  it,  Liebig's  condensing  apparatus 
(fig.  28,  page  68)  can  be  used  in  this  distillation.  The  pure  add  thus 
obtained  is  strong  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  not  fuming  in  the  air.  Hydrochloric  add,  like  chlorine  and  the 
soluble  chlorides,  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  curdy  predpi- 
tate, the  chloride  of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  not  dissolved  by 
hot  or  cold  nitric  add. 

Hydrochloric  add  belongs  to  the  class  of  hydrogen  adds  or 
hydracids.  On  neutralizing  this  acid  with  soda  or  any  other  bade 
oxide,  no  hydrochlorate  of  soda  is  formed ;  but  the  hydrogen  of  the 
add  with  the  oxygen  of  the  soda  forming  water,  the  chlorine  and 
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sodium  combine,  and  produce  a  metallic  chloride.  Zinc,  and  the  other 
metala  which  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, dissolve  with  equal  facility  in  this  acid,  with  the  same  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen^  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  is  then  formed. 

COMPOUNDS  OV  CHLOUINE  AND  OXYQEN. 

Chlorine  and  oxygen  gases  exhibit  no  disposition  to  combine  with 
each  other  in  any  circumstances,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their 
forming  a  series  of  compounds,  as  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  exhibit 
a  similar  indifference  to  each  other,  also  do.  The  oxides  of  chlorine 
are  five  in  number,  namely  : — 

Hypochlorous  acid    ....  CIO 

Chlorous  acid CIO3 

Peroxide  of  chlorine,  or  Hypochloric  add  CIO4 

Chloric  add ClO^ 

Perchloric  add CIO7 

Hypochlorous  and  chloric  adds  are  always  primarily  formed  by  a 
reaction  occurring  between  chlorine  and  two  different  cksses  of  me- 
tallic oxides ;  and  the  chlorous  and  perchloric  acids,  again,  are  derived 
firom  the  decomposition  of  chloric  add. 
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Eg.  43.6 ;  QO;  density  of  vapour  2977 ;    |    |    | 

The  discovery  of  this  compound  in  a  separate  state  was  made 
by  M .  Balard  in  1884.''^  It  was  obtained  by  acting  with  chlorine 
upon  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.  If  to  a  two-pound  bottle  of  chlorine 
gas  300  grains  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  fine  powder  be  addedi 
with  14-  ounces  of  water,  the  chlorine  will  be  found  to  be  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed on  agitation.  One  portion  of  the  chlorine  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide,  and  becomes  hypochlorous  acid,  which 
is  dissolved  by  the  water ;  while  another  portion  forms  a  chloride  with 
the  metal,  which  chloride  unites  with  a  portion  of  undecomposed 
oxide,  and  forms  an  insoluble  oxichloride.    The  liquid  may  be  poured 

*  Anuales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Ivii.  226 ;  or  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirsi  toI.  i. 
p.  269. 
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off  and  allowed  to  settle :  it  is  a  solation  of  hypocblorous  acid,  with 
generallj  a  little  chloiide  of  mociuy.  This  reaction  is  expressed  in 
the  following  diagram : — 

FORIUTION  O?  HTPOCHLOROUS  ACID. 
Bdbn  deoompositioii. 
Chlorine  ....  Chlorine  . 

(MeofMer.    i°'Jes»    • 
( Mercury  . 

Chlorine  ....  Chlorine  ...  

Oxide  of  Mer.  .  Chide  of  Mer. Oxide  of  Mercury)  1 

Or  in  symbols :  2C1  and  2HgO=G10  and  HgCLHgO. 

But  the  oxichloride  formed  seems  not  always  to  contain  the  same  pro- 
portJoB  of  oxide.  The  proportion  of  hypochlorous  acid  in  the  liquid  may 
be  increased  by  introducing  the  same  solution  into  a  second  bottle  of 
chlorine,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  and  black  oxide  of  copper,  diffused  through  water,  and 
exposed  to  chlorine,  give  rise  to  a  similar  formation  of  hypochlorous 
acid. 

If  red  oxide  of  mercory  in  fine  powder  be  ndded  to  chlorine- 
water  so  long  as  the  oxide  is  dissolved,  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
and  chloride  of  mercury  is  formed,  without  any  insoluble  compound^: 
2a  and  HgO=aO  and  HgCl  (Gay-Lnssac). 

On  the  other  hand,  hypochlorous  add,  free  from  wat«r,  and  in  the 

liquid  state  may  be  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  in  a  gradual 

manner  over  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  ab  (fig.  147) ;  care 

Pio.  147. 


being  taken  to  prevent  elevation  of  temperature,  by  surrounding  the 
tube  with  fragments  of  ice,  or  immersing  it  in  cold  water,  as  otherwise 
nothing  but  oxygen  will  he  disengaged.  The  chlorine  is  evolved 
from  the  usual  materials  in  the  flask  A,  passed  through  water  in  the 
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wash-bottle  B  to  arrest  any  hydrochloric  acid^  and  afterwards  dried 
in  a  chloride  of  caldnm  tube  C.  Chloride  of  mercury  is  formed  as 
in  the  other  processes,  and  'a  yellow  gas,  which  is  liquefied  in  the 
bent  tube  D,  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The 
oxide  of  mercury  which  answers  best  for  this  experiment  is  that  pre- 
cipitated from  chloride  or  nitrate  of  mercury  by  potash,  washed  and 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  572^  (300^  G.) — ^Begnault's  Traits. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  liquid  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  which 
boils  at  about  68®  (20°  C.)  Its  vapour  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very 
similar  to  chlorine.  It  is  composed  of  2  volumes  of  chlorine  and  1 
volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  2  volumes,  which  gives  a  theo- 
retical density  of  2092,  while  2977  has  been  obtained  by  experiment. 
It  is  resolved  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  into  its  constituent 
gases ;  a  property  which  allows  it  to  be  analyzed,  by  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  mixed  chlorine  and  oxygen  gases.  Water  dissolves 
about  200  volumes  of  this  gas,  and  assumes  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

Hypochlcxoiis  add  is  also  formed  when  chlorine  is  absorbed  by 
weak  solutions  of  alkalies  and  by  hydrate  of  lime,  and,  as  the  acid  of 
tile  bleaching  chlorides,  possesses  considerable  interest.  It  dis- 
places the  carbonic  acid  of  alkaline  carbonates,  but  has  not  much 
analogy  to  other  acids.  Its  taste  is  extremely  strong  and  acrid,  but 
not  sour,  and  its  odour  penetrating  and  different  from,  although 
somewhat  similar  to,  chlorine.  It  attacks  the  epidermis  like  nitric 
acid,  and  is  exceedingly  corrosive.  It  bleaches  instantly,  like  chlorine, 
and  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  A  concentrated  solution  of  it  is 
exceedingly  unstable,  small  bubbles  of  chlorine  gas  being  sponta- 
neously evolved  and  chloric  acid  formed.  This  decomposition  is 
promoted  by  the  presence  of  angular  bodies,  such  as  pounded  glass, 
and  also  by  heat  and  light. 

Of  the  elementary  bodies,  hydrogen  has  no  action  upon  hypo- 
chlorous  add.  Sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  act  upon 
it  Wtth  great  energy,  and  are  all  of  them  raised  to  their  highest 
decree  of  oxidation,  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine  gas;  sdenium 
even  being  converted  into  selenic  acid,  although  it  is  only  converted 
into  selenious  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  add.  Iodine  is  also  con- 
verted into  iodic  add.  Iron  filings  decompose  it  immediately,  and 
chlorine  gas  comes  off.  Copper  and  mercury  combine  with  both 
elements  of  the  add,  and  form  oxichlorides.  Many  other  metals  are 
not  acted  upon  by  it,  unless  another  acid  be  present,  such  as  zinc, 
tin,  antimony,  and  lead.  Silver  has  a  different  action  upon  hypo- 
chlorous  add  from  that  of  most  bodies,  combining  with  its  clilorine. 
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and  cansing  an  evolution  of  oxygen  gas.  Hydrochloric  and  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  mutually  decompose  each  other^  water  being  tanned, 
and  chlorine  liberated;  if  the  liquids  are  both  cooled  to  aveiy  low 
degree,  before  mixture,  the  chlorine  is  not  disengaged,  but  combines 
with  water  to  form  the  hydrate  of  chlorine,  and  causes  the  liquid  to 
become  a  solid  mass.  The  presence  of  soluble  chlorides  is  equally 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

Hypochlorites. — ^The  direct  combination  of  hypochlorous  add  with 
powerful  bases  is  accompanied  by  heat,  which  is  apt  to  convert  the 
hypochlorite  into  a  mixture  of  chlorate  and  chloride ;  but  by  adding 
the  acid  in  a  gradual  manner  to  the  alkaline  solution,  hypochlorites 
of  potash,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  may  be  formed,  and  may 
even  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  if  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  alkali  be  present,  which  appears  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  stability  to  these  salts.  They  bleach  powerfully,  and  their 
odour  and  colour  are  identically  the  same  as  the  corresponding  deco- 
lourizing compounds  of  chlorine,  formed  by  exposing  solutions  of  the 
highly  basic  oxides  named  to  chlorine  gas,  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  by  their  physical  properties.  When  chlorine, 
then,  is  absorbed  by  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  without  heat  being 
applied,  the  hypochlorite  of  potash  is  formed,  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, both  of  which  remain  in  solution  : — 

2  a  and  2KO=KO.aO  and  KCL 


Fig.  148. 


The  hypochlorites 
are  salts  of  a  very 
changeable  constitu- 
tion ;  a  slight  in- 
crease of  tempera- 
ture, the  influence 
of  solar  lights  €veQ 
of  diffused  light,con- 
verts  them  into  chlo- 
ride and  chlorate. 

The  euchlorine 
gas  of  Davy,  to 
which  he  assigned 
the  composition  of 
hypochlorous  add, 
has  been  found  to  be 
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a  mixtoie  of  chlorine  gas  and  chlorochloric  acid.  That  mixtoie  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.1  upon  chlorate 
of  potash,  aided  bya  gentle  heat.  It  hasa  very  yellowoolour  (euchlorine), 
and  explodes  feebly  when  a  hot  we  is  introduced  into  it,  becoming 
nearly  colourless  when  the  chlorochloric  add  is  decomposed.  A  tube 
letort  A,  (fig.  148),  is  employed  for  the  evolution  of  this  gas^  and  it 
is  collected  in  the  phial  B  by  displacement. 

CHLOBIC  ACID. 

Eg.  75.5  or  943.75;  HO.aOg. 

When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  solution  is 
formed  which  bleaches  at  first,  but  loses  that  property  without  any 
escape  of  gas,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
chlorate  of  potash ;  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  least  soluble,  sepa- 
rates in  shining  tabular  crystals.  Five  equivalents  of  potash  (the 
oxide  of  potassium)  are  decomposed  by  6  of  chlorine,  5  of  which 
unite  with  the  potassium,  and  form  5  equivalents  of  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, while  the  5  of  oxygen  form  chloric  acid  with  the  remaining 
equivalent  of  chlorine^  as  stated  in  the  following  diagramj  in  which 
the  numbers  express  equivalents : — 

ACnON  OF  CHLORINE  UPON  POTASH. 
Before  deoompontion.  After  deoompontion. 

5  Chlorine  .  .  5  Chlorine  . — -—^^6  Chloride  of  potassium. 


tL  -D  I  ^v        5  5  Potassium- 
5Pota8h  ..Jsoxygen  .- 

Chlorine  .  .  Chlorine  .         ^"^^  Chloric  acid  \  Chlorate  of 
Potash  .  .  .  Potash  .  .  . Potash         J      potash. 

Or  in  symbols :  6a  and  6EO=KO.a05  ^^  ^^^  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  soluble  and  highly  alkaline 
metallic  oxides,  when  their  solutions  are  concentrated,  or  heat 
applied. 

The  chlorate  of  baryta  may  be  formed  by  transmitting  chlorine 
through  caustic  baryta  in  the  same  manner ;  and  from  a  solution  of  the 
pure  chlorate  of  baryta,  chloric  add  may  be  obtained  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  sulphuric  add,  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  baryta.    The  solution  may  be  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle 
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heat  till  it  becomes  a  syrapy  liquid,  which  has  no  odour,  but  a  very 
acid  taste,  is  decomposed  above  100^,  and  when  distilled  at  a  still 
higher  temperature  gives  water,  then  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxy- 
gen gases,  and  hyperchloric  acid ;  which  last  acid  may  be  prepared 
in  this  way  without  difSculty.  Chloric,  like  nitric  acid,  is  not  iso- 
lable,  being  incapable  of  existing  except  in  combination  with  water 
or  a  fixed  base.  This  acid  first  reddens  htmus  paper,  but  after  a  time 
the  colour  is  bleached,  and  if  the  acid  has  been  highly  concentrated, 
the  paper  often  takes  fire.  It  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen.  Chloric  acid  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  escape  of  chlorine,  and  by  most  combustible  bodies  and 
acids  of  the  lower  degrees  of  oxidation,  such  as  sulphurous  and 
phosphorous  acids,  which  oxidate  themselves  at  its  expense. 

This  acid,  when  free  or  in  combination,  may  be  recognized  by 
several  properties.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  its  salts  have  no  bleaching  power;  sulphuric 
acid  causes  the  disengagement  from  it  of  a  yellow  gas,  having  a 
peculiar  odour,  which  bleaches  strongly ;  and  its  salts,  when  heated 
to  redness,  afford  oxygen,  and  deflagrate  with  combustibles. 

Chlorates, — ^This  class  of  salts  is  remarkable  for  a  general  solu- 
bility, like  the  nitrates.  Those  of  them  which  are  fusible  detonate  wkh 
extreme  violence  with  combustibles.  Tiie  ciilorflte  of  potash,  of 
which  the  preparation  and  properties  will  be  described  under  the  salts 
of  potash,  has  become  a  familiar  chemical  product,  being  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  deflagrating  mixtures.  The  chlorates 
were  at  one  time  termed  hyper oxymuriates,  and  their  add,  the 
existence  of  which  was  originally  observed  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  was  first 
obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  Gay-Lussac. 

The  composition  of  chloric  acid  is  ascertained  by  decomposing  a 
known  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat,  and  ascertaining  the 
loss  of  weight  which  is  due  to  the  expulsion  of  6  eqs.  of  oxygen. 
The  chloride  of  potassium  which  forms  the  fixed  residue  is  dissolved, 
and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chlorine  is 
thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  of  which  the  compo- 
sition is  known.  The  relation  between  the  equivalents  of  chlorine 
and  oxygen  is  also  established  by  the  analysis  of  the  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash (Note,  p.  111). 
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PERCHLOBIO  ACID. 

Eq.  91.5  or  1143.75  ;  HO.  QOy. 

This  acidj  which  is  also  named  hyperchloric  and  oxichloric  acid,  is 
obtamed  from  chlorate  of  potash  in  different  ways.  At  that  particu- 
lar point  of  the  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat,  when  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  is  about  to  become  very  violent,  the  fused  salt  is 
in  a  pasty  state,  and  contams,  as  was  first  observed  by  Serullas,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  perchlorate,  the  oxygen  extricated  from  one 
portion  of  chlorate  being  retained  by  another  portion  of  the  same  salt. 
This  salt  is  rubbed  to  powder,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  from 
which  the  perchlorate  is  first  deposited,  on  cooling,  owing  to  its 
sparing  solubflity.  It  is  stated  by  M.  Millon,  that  from  50  to  53 
per  omt  of  perchlorate  may  be  obtained  by  stopping  when  9-i-  liters 
of  gas  (580  c.  i.)  are  collected  from  100  grammes  (1543  grains)  of 
chlorate,  instead  of  IS  liters.''^  The  same  salt  may  also  be  prepared 
by  throwing  chlorate  of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  and  well  dried,  into  oil 
of  vitriol  gently  heated  in  an  open  basin,  by  a  few  grains  at  a  time, 
when  the  liberated  chloric  acid  resolves  itself  into  peroxide  of  chlorine 
and  hyperchloric  acid,  the  former  coming  off  as  a  yellow  gas ;  thus : — 

EESOLUnON  OP  CHLORIC  ACID  INTO  PEROXIDE  OP  CHLORINE  AND 

HYPERCHLORIC  ACID. 


Before  decomposition.  After  decomposition. 

(  2  Chlorine __. 2  Perox.  chlorine. 

8  Oxygen 

7  Oxvgen      ____^^^ 
Chlorine —  *■  Hyperchloric  acid. 


3  Chloric  acid  - 


Of  the  3  equivalents  of  potash,  previously  in  combination  with  the 
chloric  acid,  one  remains  with  hyperchloric  acid  as  hyperchlorate  of 
potash,  and  the  other  two  are  converted  into  bisulphate  of  potash. 
The  whole  reaction  between  the  add  and  salt  may,  therefore,  be  thus 
expressed : — 

3(KO.a06)  and  4(HO.S03)  =  200^  and  KO.ClOy 
and2(HO.S03+KO.S03)  and  2H0. 

In  conducting  this  operation,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary, 

*  Annales  de  Oiim.  8e  Ser.  vii.  885. 
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owing  to  the  explosive  property  of  peroxide  of  chlorine;  for  if  the 
order  of  mixing  the  substances  be  reversed^  and  the  acid  poured  upon 
the  chlorate,  or  if  too  much  chlorate  be  added  at  a  time  to  the  add, 
a  most  violent  and  dangerous  detonation  may  occur.  Eut  this  re- 
action is  chiefly  interesting  as  affording  peroxide  of  chlorine;  for 
hyperchlorate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  from  chlorate  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid,  lately  observed  by  Professor  Penny,  without  danger  or 
inconvenience.  The  chlorate  is  tranquilly  decomposed  in  nitric  add 
gently  heated  upon  it,  the  chlorine  and  oxygen  of  8  equivalents  of 
peroxide  of  chlorine  bdng  evolved  in  a  state  of  mixture  and  not  of 
combination :  the  saline  residue  consists  of  3  equivalents  of  nitrate 
and  1  of  perchlorate  of  potash,  which  may  be  separated  by  dissolving 
them  in  the  smallest  adequate  quantity  of  boihng  water.  On  cooUng^ 
the  perchlorate  separates  in  small  shining  crystals,  which  may  be 
dissolved  a  second  time  to  obtain  them  perfectly  pure. 

Perchloric  acid  may  be  prepared  from  the  last  salt  by  boiling  it 
with  an  excess  of  fluosiUdc  acid,  which  forms,  with  potash,  a  salt 
nearly  insoluble.  After  cooling,  a  clear  hquid  is  decanted  and  evapo- 
rated by  the  water-bath.  To  eliminate  a  small  excess  of  hydrofluoric 
add,  a  little  silica  in  fine  powder  is  added  to  the  liquid,  which  at  a 
certain  degree  of  concentration  carries  off  the  former  as  fluosilicic  add. 
After  being  still  further  concentrated,  the  acid  liquid  may  be  distilled 
in  a  retort  by  a  sand-bath  heat.  A  very  dilute  add  comes  over  first, 
but  the  temperature  of  ebullition  rises  till  it  attains  S9£^,  after  which 
the  recdver  should  be  changed,  because  what  then  passes  over  is  a 
concentrated  add  of  sp.  gr.  1.66.  This  add  is  a  colourless  liquid 
which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air.  It  may  be  still  ferther  concentrated 
by  distilling  it  with  4  or  5  times  its  wdght  of  strong  sulphuric  add, 
when  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  oxygen ; 
but  a  portion  condenses  in  a  mass  of  small  crystals,  and  also  in  long 
four-sided  prismatic  needles  terminated  by  dihedral  summits,  which 
were  found  by  Serulks  to  be  two  different  hydrates  of  the  add,  the 
last  containing  least  water  and  being  most  volatile.  The  crystals  and 
the  concentrated  solution  of  the  add  have  a  great  affinity  for  water; 
the  acid  itself  (ClO^)  appears  not  to  be  isolable. 

Perchloric  acid  is  much  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine ; 
it  does  not  bleach,  is  not  altered  by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add, 
and  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid  or  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
It  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with  effervescence,  and,  in  point  of  affinity, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  adds.  Perchloric  add  is  recognized  by 
producing,  with  potash,  a  salt  of  the  same  sparing  solubility  as  bitar- 
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trate  of  potash.  It  is  an  interesting  add  from  its  composition^  and 
as  being  the  most  accessible  of  the  small  class  containing  periodic  and 
permanganic  acids^  to  which  it  belongs.  The  alkaline  perchlorates 
emit  much  oxygen  when  heated^  and  leave  metallic  chlorides ;  they 
do  not  deflagrate  so  powerfoUy  with  combustibles  as  the  chlorates. 

CHLOBOUS  ACID. 

Eq.  50.6  or  743.75  ;  CIO3 ;  density  2.646. 

This  is  a  gaseous  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen^  which  is  not 
liquefied  at  5^  ( — 15^  C),  and  is  therefore  remarkable  for  its  fixity. 
It  was  discovered  and  studied  by  M.  MiUon.''*'  Chlorous  acid  is 
formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  chloric  acid  in  various  circumstances. 
It  is  readily  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  arsenious  acid 
and  four  of  chlorate  of  potash,  pulverized  tc^ether,  and  made  into  a 
ihin  paste  with  water ;  twelve  parts  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  four  of  water  being  added,  the  whole  is  introduced  into  a  flask, 
which  is  filled  to  the  neck  with  the  mixture,  and  heated  cautiously 
by  a  water-bath. 

Chlorous  acid  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  of  which  water 
dissolves  five  or  six  times  its  volume,  assuming  a  golden  yellow  tint 
of  considerable  intensity.  It  bleaches  litmus  and  indigo,  but  does 
not  attack  gold,  platinum,  nor  antimony.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
in  general  at  134.6^  (57^  C),  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine,  and 
oxygen:  3C103=C107  and  20  and  2C1.  Chlorous  add  combines 
with  bases,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts ;  the  affinity  of  this  and 
some  other  anhydrous  adds  is  gradually  exerted,  and  requires  time 
for  its  action.  On  pouring  a  solution  of  chlorite  of  potash  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  a  yellowish  white  predpitate  of  chlorite  of 
lead  is  obtained,  PbO.  ClOip  which  is  easfly  subjected  to  analysis  by 
transforming  it  into  sulphate  by  means  of  sulphuric  add ;  or,  if  the 
chlorite  of  lead  be  fused  in  a  crudble  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
whole  chlorine  of  the  chlorous  add  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  and  may  be  predpitated  from  an  add  solution  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  estimated  as  chloride  of  silver* 

According  to  M .  Millon,  the  gas  which  forms  when  chlorate  of 
potash  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  add  (euchlorine),  ought  to  be 
considered  a  compound  of  chloric  and  chlorous  add,  2CIO5.  CIO3. 

*  ADDalet  de  Chim.  3  8^.  vii. 
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It  is  named  chlorachloric  acid.  Another  doable  add^  whidi 
Millou  has  named  chloroperchloric  cund,  is  formed  when  humid 
chlorous  add  is  exposed  to  light,  and  condenses  as  a  red  liquid, 

2  aOyaOg. 

PEROXIDE  OF  CHLORINE. 

Hypochloric  acid;  eq,  67.5  or  843.75  :  GIO4. 

This  substance  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  without  con- 
siderable danger.  Gay-Lussac  recommends,  in  preparing  it,  to  mix 
chlorate  of  potash  in  the  state  of  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
viously diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water  and  cooled,  and  to  distil 
the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  by  a  water-bath.  It  comes  off  as  a  gas, 
of  a  yellow  colour  considerably  deeper  than  chlorine,  which  cannot 
be  collected  over  mercury,  as  it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  that  metal, 
nor  over  water,  which  dissolves  it  in  lai^  quantity.  It  is  composed 
of  2  volumes  of  chlorine  with  4  volumes  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  4 
volumes,  which  gives  it  a  density  of  2387.5.  This  gas  is  decom- 
posed gradually  by  light,  but  between  200^  and  212^  its  dements 
separate  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  with  the  disengagement  of  light 
and  a  violent  explosion,  which  breaks  the  vessels.  Water  dissolves 
about  20  times  jts  volume  of  this  gas  :  the  gas  itself  is  liquefied  by 
cold,  and  forms  a  red  liquid,  which  boils  at  68^  (20^  C.)  It  bleaches 
damp  litmus  paper,  without  first  reddening  it,  and  is  absorbed  by 
alkaline  solutions  with  the  formation  iA  a  mixture  of  a  chlorate  and 
chlorite.  This  compound,  then,  resembles  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  NO4, 
and  is  not  a  peculiar  acid,  but  may  be  represented  as  a  compound  of 
chlorous  and  chloric  acids :  2  C104=C103+C105. 

Peroxide  of  chlorine  has  a  violent  action  upon  combustibles,  kia- 
dling  phosphorus,  sulphur,  sugar,  and  other  combustible  substances  in 
contact  with  which  it  is  evolved.    Its  action  upon  phosphorus  may 
Fio.  150.         \^  shown  by  throwing  a  drachm  or  two  of  crystal- 
lized chlorate  of  potash  into  a  deep  foot-glass  (fig. 
150)  filled  with  cold  water,  to  the  bottom  of  whidi 
the  salt  falls  without  any  loss  by  solution.    Oil  of 
vitriol  is  then  conducted  to  the  salt,  in  a  small 
stream,  from  a  tube  funnel,  the  lower  end  of  which 
has  been  drawn  out  into  a  jet  with  a  minute  open- 
ing.    A  gas  of  a  livdy  yellow  colour  is  evolved 
with  slight  concussions,  and  immediatdy  dissolved 
by  the  water,  to  which  it  imparts  the  same  colour. 
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If,  whfle  this  is  occurring,  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  thrown  into  the 
glass,  it  is  ignited  by  every  bubble  of  gas  evolved,  and  a  brilliant 
combustion  is  produced  under  the  water,  forming  a  beautiful  experi- 
ment wholly  without  danger.  If  a  few  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash 
in  fine  powder  and  loaf-sugar  be  mixed  upon  paper  by  the  fingers, 
(rubbing  these  substances  together  in  a  mortar  may  be  attended  with 
a  dangerous  explosion),  and  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric  add  be 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  glass  rod  upon  the  mixture,  an  instantaneous 
d^agration  takes  place,  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of  the  yellow 
gas,  which  ignites  the  mixture.  Captain  Manby  used  to  fire  in  this 
manner  the  small  piece  of  ordnance,  which  he  proposed,  as  a  life- 
preserver,  to  throw  a  rope  over  a  stranded  vessel  from  the  shore ;  and 
the  same  mixture  was  afterwards  employed,  with  sulphuric  add,  in 
various  forms  of  the  instantaneous  light-match,  all  of  which,  however, 
are  now  superseded  by  other  mixtures  ignited  by  friction  without 
sulphuric  acid. 

CHLOBINE  AND  BINOXIDK  OP  KITBOGEN. 

Mr.  E.  Davy  appears  first  to  have  obtained  a  gaseous  compound  of 
chlorine  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  1830,  and  a  combination  of  the 
same  constituents  was  distilled  from  aqua  regia  and  liquefied  by  M. 
Baudrimont  in  1843.  It  is  only  lately,  however,  that  the  nature  of 
the  mutual  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  investigations  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  on  aqua  regia. 
(Aimales  de  Chimie,  3me  s6r.  xxiii.  203;  or,  Chemical  Gazette, 
1848,  p.  269.) 

When  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  mixed,  a  reaction  soon 
commences  if  the  acids  are  concentrated ;  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  red 
colour,  and  effervescence  takes  place,  from  the  escape  of  chlorine  and 
a  chloro-nitric  vapour.  On  passing  this  gaseous  mixture  through  a 
U  tube,  the  angle  of  which  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt,  the  chloro-nitric  compound  condenses  as  a  dark-coloured 
liquid,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  free  chlorine  which  accom- 
panied it. 

Chloro-nitric  acid,  NOgCl^. — ^This  forms  theprindpal  part  of  the 
chloro-nitric  vapour :  it  may  be  represented  as  a  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
in  which  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  replaced  by  two  equivalents 
of  chlorine.  A  third  equivalent  of  chlorine,  due  to  the  third  equi- 
valent of  oxygen  yielded  by  the  nitric  add,  is  disengaged  as  gas,  and 
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is  the  agent  by  which  aqua  regia  dissolves  gold,  platinam,  and  other 
metals  having  a  weak  affinity  for  oxygen^  converting  them  into 
chlorides :  the  chloro-nitric  acid  takes  no  part  in  the  action.  This 
compoimd  is  also  formed  by  the  mixtore  of  the  two  gases  in  equal 
volumes,  which  assume  a  brilliant  orange  colour,  and  suffer  a  oon- 
densation  amounting  to  exactly  one-third  of  thdr  ordinal  vdume. 
The  theoretical  density  of  this  vapour  is  1740.2. 

Chloro-nitroua  acid,  NO,^. — This  second  oomponnd,  which 
corresponds  with  nitrous  add,  NO3,  always  appears  simultaneoosly 
with  the  other  in  variaUe  proportions.  It  is  a  vapourous  liquid  of 
similar  properties,  of  which  the  vapour  density  is  inferred  to  be 
2259.4.  The  vapours  of  both  compounds,  when  conducted  into 
water,  are  instantly  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  add  and  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  add — a  decomposition  which  aSbrds  the  means 
of  determining  the  proportion  of  chlorine  which  they  contain.  The 
chloro-nitric  compounds  are  also  decomposed  by  mercury,  the  chlorine 
combining  with  the  metal  and  leaving  pure  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 
The  solution  of  the  vapours  in  water  decolorizes  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  owing  to  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen  it  contains, 
but  does  not  bleach  indigo  because  it  contains  no  free  chlorine* 


CHLOBIDE  OF  NTIBOGEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  explosive  compounds,  and 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  its  preparation  to  avoid  accidents.  Four 
ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  (which  must  not  smell  of  animal)  matter  or 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  filtered,  and  made  up  to  3  pounds  with  distilled  water ;  a  two- 
pound  bottle  of  chlorine  is  inverted  in  a  basin  containing'this  solu- 
tion at  80®,  being  supported  by  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand,  with  its 
mouth  over  a  small  leaden  saucer.  The  chlorine  gas  is  absorbed, 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  rises  into  the  bottle,  an 
oily  substance  condenses,  which,  when  it  accumulates,  predpitates 
in  large  drops,  and  is  received  in  the  leaden  saucer.  During  the 
whole  operation,  the  bottle  must  not  be  approached,  unless  the  face 
is  protected  by  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze,  and  the  hands  by  thick  woollen 
gloves ;  agitation  of  the  bottle,  to  make  the  suspended  drop  fall,  is  a 
common  cause  of  explosion.  The  leaden  saucer,  when  it  contains 
the  chlorine,  may  be  withdrawn  from  under  the  bottle,  without  dis- 
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turbing  the  latter,  and  then  no  hann  can  result  firom  the  explosion, 
if  it  does  not  occur  in  contact  with  glass.. 

M.  Balard  finds  that  this  compound  may  also  be  produced  by  sus- 
pending a  mass  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  strong  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

The  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  a  volatile  oleaginous  liquid  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  sp.  gr.  1.653,  of  which  the  vapour  is  irritating 
like  chlorine,  and  attacks  the  eyes.  It  may  be  distilled  at  160°,  but 
effervesces  strongly  at  200°,  and  explodes  between  205°  and  212°, 
producing  a  very  loud  detonation,  and  shattering  to  pieces  glass  or 
cast-iron,  but  producing  merely  an  indentation  in  a  leaden  cup.  It 
is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  nitrogen  gases,  the  instantaneous  pro- 
duction of  which  with  heat  and  light,  is  the  cause  of  the  violence  of 
the  explosion.  The  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  decomposed  by  most 
organic  matters  containing  hydrogen ;  and  may  be  safely  exploded 
by  touching  it  by  the  point  of  a  cane-rod,  which  has  been  previously 
dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

This  compound  is  represented  by  NCI4,  but  the  properties  of  this 
compound  render  its  accurate  analysis  almost  impossible,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  formula  usually  assigned  to  it  is  very  doubtful. 
M.  Millon  has  shown  that  it  may  contain  hydrogen,  and  is  possibly 
a  nitride  of  chlorine  with  ammonia,  CI3N+ 2H3N.  He  formed  from 
it  corresponding  compounds,  containing  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyano- 
gen, by  double  decomposition;  a  bromide,  iodide,  or  cyanide  of 
potassium  being  introduced  into  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  for  that 
purpose.* 

CHLOSIDfeS  OF  CARBON. 

Sesquichloride  0/ carbon,  C4CI5. — ^The  compounds  of  these  de- 
ments are  not  formed  directly,  but  were  produced  by  Mr.  Faraday  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  a  certain  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrc^n ; 
the  circumstances  of  their  formation  were  explained  with  singular 
felicity  by  M.  Regnault.  Chlorine  and  defiant  gas  C4H4  combine  toge- 
ther in  equal  volumes,  and  condense  as  Dutch  liquid  (page  386). 
Chemists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the  rational  formula  of  this 
liquid  is  not  C4H4  +  2CI,  but  that  its  elements  are  thus  arranged  : — 

Dutch  liquid     ....    C4H3.a+HCl. 

*  Annalos  de  Cbim.  et  de  Phys.  Ixtx.  75. 

I 
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It  is  considered  a  oombinatioii  of  hydrochloric  add  Hd^  with  flie 
chloride  of  acetyl  C4H3.CI.  When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  trans- 
mitted through  Dutch  liquid^  a  second  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  carried 
off,  as  hydrochloric  add,  and  1  eq.  of  chlorine  left  in  its  place;  thus 
Dutch  liquid,  C^Us^^-^-BCl  becomes— 

C4HaCaa+Ha 

This  second  product,  which  is  a  liquid,  being  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  stream  of  chlorine,  gives  rise  to  a  third  liquid  product,  in 
which  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  last  formula  disappears,  and  the 
remaining  portion  assumes  2  additional  eqs.  of  chlorine,  forming — 

This  third  liquid  is  changed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine 
into  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  but  to  hasten  the  action  it  is  con- 
venient to  conduct  the  operation  in  the  light  of  the  sun ;  its  two 
remaining  eqs.  of  hydrogen  being  carried  off  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  2  eqs.  of  chlorine  left  in  their  place,  which  gives  the 
formula 

Sesquichloride  of  carbon    .    •  C4CI5,  or  C4C!l4+Cl2. 

This  view  of  the  derivation  and  constitution  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  carbon  is  confirmed  by  the  density  of  its  vapour,  which  Begnault 
found  by  experiment  to  be  8 157.    It  should  from  its  formula  contain 

8  volumes  carbon  vapour     ...         •        3371 
12  volumes  chlorine     ....      29284 


32655 


If  these  form  a  combining  measure  of  4  volumes,  the  most  usual  of 
all  combining  measures,  the  weight  of  1  volume,  or  density  of  the 
vapour,  is  8164,  which  almost  coinddes  with  the  experimental 
result.* 

The  sesquichloride  of  carbon  is  a  volatile  ciystalline  solid,  having 
an  aromatic  odour  resembling  that  of  camphor,  fusible  at  320^  and 
boiling  at  360^  (Faraday),  of  sp.  gr.  2,  soluble  in  alcohol,  eth^,  and 

*  Begnault,  De  1' Action  dn  Chlore  sur  la  liqaenr  des  HoUandais  et  tor  le  Chlonire 
d*Aldehyd5ne.  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  dc  Ph.  t.  69,  p.  151.  Idem,  Sur  les  Chlorores  de  Carboii. 
ib.  t.  70,  p.  104. 
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oils.  It  was  pr^aied  by  Mr.  Faraday  by  exposing  Dutch  liquid  to 
sunlight  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine^  which  was  several  times 
renewed  as  the  chlorine  was  absorbed* 

Protochloride  of  carbon,  C4CI4. — ^This  compound  was  prepared 
by  Faraday  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  sesquiehloride  through  a  glass 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass^  and  heated  to  redness*  A  great 
quantity  of  chlorine  becomes  free^  and  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  when  purified  from  sesquiehloride  of  carbon  and  chlorine  as  much 
as  possible,  boils  at  248^  (Begnault),  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.5526,  and  in 
its  chemical  relations  is  very  analogous  to  the  sesquiehloride  of  carbon* 
The  density  ef  the  vapour  of  the  protochloride  decides  the  nature  of 
its  constitution.  It  was  found  by  S^nault  to  be  5820,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  composition  by  volume : — 

8  volumes  carbon  vapour     .         .         .        8371 
8  volumes  chlorine      ....       19523 


22804 

Density  = =  5724. 

4 

It  must,  therefore,  contam  4  eqs.  of  carbon  and  4  of  chlorine,  and 
its  formula  be  C4CI4,  or  it  represents  olefiant  gas  C4H4  with  its  whole 
hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  a 
body  retains,  after  so  many  mutations,  such  distinct  traces  of  its 
origin.  From  its  analysis  it  might  be  a  compound  of  single  equiva- 
lents, C  CI,  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  so  it  was  considered  when 
named  protochloride  of  carbon. 

Subchloride  of  carbon,  (jj<!^. — Another  compound  of  this  class 
exists,  of  which  a  specimen  produced  accidentally  was  examined  by 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Faraday.  Segnault  has  formed  it  by  making 
the  preceding  liquid  compound  pass  several  times  through  a  tube  at 
a  bright  red  heat.  It  condenses  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  tube  in 
very  fine  silky  crystals,  which  may  be  taken  up  by  ether,  and  obtained 
perfectly  pure  by  a  second  sublimation. 

Perchloride  of  carbon,  C2GI4,  was  obtained  by  Regnault  from 
the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrochloric  ether,  wood-spirit, 
or  chloroform,  and  by  M.  Kolbe  by  passing  chlorine  gas  impregnated 
with  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  through  a  porcelain  tube 
heated  to  redness.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  density  1*6,  boiling 
at  172^  (78^  C.)-  By  passing  the  vapour  of  this  chloride  through  a 
tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  Begnault  obtained  another  chloride  of 


carbon,  bomeric  with  Faraday's  sesquichJoride,  but  of  which  the 
vapour  density  was  4*082.  Kolbe  formed  a  crystalliznble  compound 
of  perchloride  of  carbon  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  has  the  fonnda 
2(S05)+Cja4. 

Another  chloride  of  carbon,  of  the  formula  CjoC'ft,  was  obtained 
by  M.  Laurent,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  naphthaline,  CjgTIg, 
in  the  firm  of  a  cryataUine  solid,  soluble  in  boiling  petroleum, 

Chloroxicarbontc  gaa,  CO,  CI. — This  gas  is  formed  by  exposing 
equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  to  sunshine,  when  rapid 
but  silent  combination  ensues,  and  they  contract  to  one  half  their 
volume  (pE^  371). 

Chloride  of  boron,  B  CI3. — A  gaseous  compound  of  these  ele- 
ments was  obtained  by  Berzclius,  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  boron 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  by  Dumas  by  transmitting  the  some  gas 
over  a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  carbon  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube 


placed  across  a  furnace  (fig.  151).    Its  density  was  found  to  be  4079 
by  Dumas,  and  it  is  considered  a  terchloride. 

Chloride  of  silicon;  127.85  w  1598.12;  Siaj.— When  silicon 
is  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  it  takes  fire,  and  this  compound 
is  formed.  It  is  also  obtained  in  quantity  b;  a  process  analogous  to 
that  of  Dumas  for  the  chloride  of  boron,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 
Silicic  acid  is  not  decomposed  when  he-ated  with  carbon,  but  if  chlo* 
rine  gas  be  present,  then  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  latter  element 
upon  the  silicon  favours  the  action  of  the  carbon  on  the  oxygen,  and 
carbonic  oxide  with  ililoride  of  silicon  results.  Precipitated  silica 
(page  393),  which  is  in  a  highly  divided  state,  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
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weight  of  lamp-black,  and  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  little  oil ;  this 
is  divided  into  balls,  which  are  rolled  in  charcoal  powder,  and  then 
exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  covered  crucible.  These  ignited 
balls  form  the  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  which  is  introduced 
into  the  porcelain  tube  (fig.  151),  and  heated  strongly  by  a  charcoal 
fiimace,  while  chlorine  gas,  washed  by  water  and  dried  in  a  chloride 
of  calcium  tube,  is  carried  through  the  porcelain  tube.  The  chloride 
of  silicon  is  condensed  in  a  U  tube  placed  in  an  inverted  bell-jar,  with 
an  opening  at  the  lower  part ;  a  short  straight  tube  is  cemented  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  U  tube,  and,  passing  through  the  tubulure  of 
the  jar,  terminates  in  a  small,  thoroughly  dry  bottle,  where  the  liquefied 
chloride  of  silicon  is  collected.     (Begnault^s  Trait^). 

The  chloride  of  silicon  is  a  colourless,  highly  mobile  liquid,  of 
density  1.52;  which  boils  at  188°  (59°  C),  and  fumes  in  the  air. 
It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  and  resolved  into 
hydrochloric  add  and  silica : — 

SiCla  and  3HO=Si03  and  8HC1. 

This  property  affords  tlie  means  of  analyzing  the  chloride  of  silicon, 
as  the  chlorine  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  may  be  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  its  amount  determined.  The  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  sOicic  acid  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  same  experiment^ 
as  the  oxygen  must  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  in  the 
chloride. 

CHLORINE  AND  SULPHUR. 

Chlorine  and  sulphur  appear  to  combine  in  several  different  propor- 
tions, some  of  these  compounds  being  formed  only  in  combination 
with  certain  other  chlorides.  But  two  compounds  of  these  elements 
have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 

Subchloride  of  sulphur  i  67.5  or  843.75;  SjCl. — This  com- 
pound was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson  in  1804.  To  pre- 
pare it,  a  few  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  introduced  into  the 
tubulated  retort  D  (fig.  152),  and  fused  by  a  lamp  below.  Chlorine 
gas  is  evolved  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese  in  the 
flask  A,  transmitted  through  the  wash-bottle  B  containing  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  before  the  gas  reaches  the 
sulphur  in  D.  The  chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  yellowish  red 
dense  liquid  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  flask  with  two 
openings  E,  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water  from  P.     It 


coDtains  an  excess  of  snJpImi  in  solntioii,  but  is  obtained  pnie  bj 
redistilling  the  liquid  at  a  moderate  temperature*,  l^e  sobchlori^ 
of  sulphur  boils  at  about  280°,  and  has  a  disagTeeahle  odoor,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  sea-veed,  but  mudi  stiouger.  Its  densitv 
in  the  liquid  state  is  1.687 ;  the  densjtjr  of  its  vapour  has  been 
found  4668  b;  expeiiment.  This  compound  is  c^iable  of  dissolTiag 
a  lai^  quantity  of  sulphufj  which  ma;  be  obtained  in  crystals  from 
a  solution  saturated  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  decompoaed  b; 
water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  acids  of  sulphur  formed. 

In  one  of  the  processes  for  imlcanizing  caootchouc,  the  sabchloride 
of  sulphur  is  employed.  This  compound  is  dissolved  in  50  times  ita 
bulk  of  well  rectified  coal  naphtha,  and  the  articles  of  caoutehouc  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid  for  one  minute,  then  taken  out  and  dried  withoot 
heat.  The  caoutchouc  thus  acquires  a  smal]  portion  of  sulpliur,  with 
which  it  appeara  to  combinej  and  b  improved  greatly  in  elastid^  and 
strength. 

Protoehloride  of  sulphur,  51.5  or  643.75  ;  Sa.— If  ohlorinebe 
passed  through  the  former  compound,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  la^ 
qoanti^,  and  a  hquid  compound  of  a  deep  red  colour  formed,  which 
contains  twice  as  much  chlorine.  The  new  compound  dissolves  ao 
excess  of  chlorine,  which  most  be  expelled  by  ebulhton.  When  pure, 
this  chloride  boils  at  147°.8  (64°  C).  Its  density  in  the  liquid  form  is 
1.620,  and  in  the  state  of  vapour  3549.  It  b  decomposed  like  the 
preceding  compound  when  agitated  with  water,  all  its  chlorine  be- 
commg  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  d^ermined 
by  the  usual  means.  Folythionic  adds  are  also  formed,  with  a  df^nsit 
•  Bg*e:  Anniln  dc  Ctum.  et  de  Pfafi.  1.  92. 
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of  sulphur.  This  oompound,  of  which  the  fonnula  is  SCl^  may  cor- 
respond with  hypochlorous  add  dO,  or  with  hyposulphurous  add ; 
but  the  subchloride  of  sulphur,  S^Cl,  has  no  analogue  among  the 
known  compounds  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  or  of  oxygen  and  sulphur. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  over  the  bisulphide  of  tin,  the  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed, the  sulphide  fuses,  and  a  compound  is  formed  in  yellow 
crystals,  which  consists  of  SuGIq+SCSIq.  The  sulphur  of  the  sul- 
phide of  titanium  and  of  the  sulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic  is 
converted  by  chlorine  in  the  same  manner  into  bichloride,  and  the 
metal  itself  obtains  the  same  proportions  of  chlorine  as  it  had  of  sul- 
phur previously,  the  new  products  also  remaining  in  combination  with 
each  other.* 

CHLOBIDKS  OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus^  KJl^- — ^This  chloride,  which  cor- 
responds with  phosphorous  add,  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
through  melted  phosphorus,  as  for  chloride  of  sulphur  (fig.  152) ;  a 
clear  and  volatile  liquid  distils  over,  of  sp.  gr.  1.45.  It  is  capable 
of  dissolving  phosphorus ;  when  mixed  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into 
hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  adds. 

Pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PCI5. — Phosphorus  takes  fire  spon- 
taneously in  a  vessel  of  dry  chlorine,  and  produces  a  snow-white 
woolly  sublimate,  which  is  very  volatile,  rising  in  vapour  below  212^. 
It  is  converted  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  adds. 

The  variation  of  the  vapour-density  of  this  substance  observed  by 
M.  Gahours,  has  already  been  referred  to  (page  158).  This  com- 
pound is  considered  by  Gahours  as  a  direct  combination  of  the 
terchloride  with  2  eq.  chlorine,  FGI3+GI2. 

ChloroaMe  of  phosphorus,  PGI3O2. — ^The  vapour  of  water  pro- 
duces with  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  a  compound  so  named, 
discovered  by  M.  Wurtz.  It  is  a  colourless  and  very  limpid  liquid, 
of  density  1*7,  which  fumes  in  air.    It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Chloro^ulphide  of  phosphorus,  PCI382. — ^It  was  discovered  by 
SeruUas,  and  is  obtamed  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  add  on 
the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  liquid,  boils  at  262^  (128^ 
G.) ;  is  not  decomposed  by  water.  The  alkaline  oxides  transform  it 
into  a  sulphoxiphosphate,  a  metallic  chloride  being  produced  at  the 
same  time: 

PGI382  and  6NaO=8NaO.POsSa  and  SNaCl. 

*  Rose :  Annalet  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixx.  270. 
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These  salts^  which  correspond  with  the  tribasic  phosphates,  may 
be  crystallized.  The  sulphoxiphosphate  of  soda  crystallizes  with  2,4  eq. 
water,  SNaCPOaSj+Z^HO,  and  has,  therefore,  a  compositioa 
exactly  similar  to  the  phosphate  of  soda,  SNaO.FOg+^HO,  but  the 
form  is  different.  Here,  then,  snlphnr  is  not  isomorphous  wiUi 
oxygen  (Wurtz).* 

SECTION  XI. 

BROMINE. 

Eq.  78.26  or  978.30 ;  Br;  density  of  vapour  5398  ;    |    |    | 

This  element  was  discovered  by  M.  Balard  of  Montpellier  in  1826. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Bp&i/ioc,  mal-odour,  and  was  applied  to  it  on 
acconnt  of  its  strong  and  disagreeable  odour.  Like  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  chlorine  family,  it  is  found  principally  in  solution,  being 
present  in  an  exceedingly  minute  but  appreciable  proportion  in  sea- 
water,  under  the  form  of  bromide  of  sodium  or  magnesium,  also  in 
the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  nearly  all  the  saline  springs  of 
Europe,  of  which  that  of  Theodorshall  near  Kreuznach  in  Germany  is 
the  principal  source  of  bromine,  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Bromine 
is  interesting  from  its  chemical  relations,  particularly  from  the  extra- 
ordinary parallelism  in  properties  with  chlorine  which  it  exhibits. 

Preparation. — ^Bromine  in  combination  is  discovered  by  means  of 
chlorine-water,  a  few  drops  of  which  cause  the  colourless  solution  of 
a  bromide  to  become  orange-yellow,  like  nitrous  acid,  by  disengaging 
bromine,  while  an  excess  of  chlorine  weakens  the  indication,  by  forming 
a  chloride  of  bromine  which  is  nearly  colourless.  Before  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test,  the  saline  water  in  which  bromine  is  contained 
must  always  be  greatly  concentrated,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
its  salts  should  be  separated  by  crystallization.  The  bromides  are 
highly  soluble,  and  remain  in  the  incrystallizable  liquor  which  is  called 
the  mother-ley,  or  bittern  in  the  case  of  sea-water.  The  bromide  of 
magnesium  may  lose  hydrobromic  acid  during  the  farther  concen- 
tration of  the  mother-ley,  by  evaporation,  on  which  account  Desfosses 
recommends  the  addition  of  hydrate  of  lime  to  the  liquid,  which 
throws  down  magnesia,  and  produces  a  bromide  of  calcium  which  may 
be  evaporated  without  loss  of  bromine.  Instead  of  using  free  chlo- 
rine to  extricate  the  bromine,  binoxide  of  manganese  and  a  little  hy- 

*  Annales  dc  Chim.  3me  Scr.  xz.  472. 
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drochloric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  liquid.  Upon  distilling^  bromine 
is  liberated  and  comes  off  completely  before  the  liquid  boils.  The 
watery  vaponr  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  along  with  the 
bromine  contains  a  portion  of  chloride  of  bromine,  from  which  the 
bromine  may  be  separated  by  adding  baryta  to  the  liquid,  and  forming 
a  chloride  of  barium  and  bromate  of  baryta;  evaporating  the  liquor  to 
dryness,  heating  to  redness,  and  treating  with  alcohol. 

Properties. — ^Bromine  condenses  in  the  preceding  process  as  a 
dense  liquid  under  the  water,  the  sp.  gr.  of  bromine  being  2.966. 
In  mass,  it  is  opaque  and  of  a  dark  brown  red,  but  in  a  thin  stratum, 
transparent  and  of  a  hyacinth  red.  Its  odour  is  powerful  and  very 
like  that  of  chlorine.  When  cooled  10  or  15  d^rees  below  zero,  it 
freezes,  and  remains  solid  at  10^ ;  it  then  has  a  leaden  gray  colour, 
and  a  lustre  almost  metallic.  Bromine  at  the  usual  temperature  is 
decidedly  volatile,  and  to  retard  its  evaporation  it  is  generally  covered 
by  water  in  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  boils  at  116^.5,  and 
affords  a  vapour  very  similar  to  the  ruddy  fumes  of  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen. Bromine  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water,  and  gives  an 
orange-coloured  solution ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  consi- 
derably more  so  in  ether. 

Bromine  bleaches  like  chlorine,  and  acts  in  a  similar  manner  upon 
the  volatile  oib  and  many  organic  substances  containing  hydrogen, 
which  element  it  eliminates  in  the  form  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Many 
metals  combine  with  bromine  with  ignition,  as  they  do  with  chlorine; 
it  acts  as  a  caustic  on  the  skin,  and  stains  it  yellow,  like  nitric  acid. 
It  forms  a  compound  with  starch,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour ;  like 
chlorine  it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  with  water  at  32^,  which  is  of 
a  beautiful  red  tint. 

Hydrobromic  acid;  79.26  or  990.8;  HBr. — ^This  is  a  gas,  in 
which  2  volumes  of  each  constituent  are  united  without  condensation, 
as  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  which  has  the  great  attraction  for  water 
of  that  add.  Hydrogen  and  bromine  do  not  unite  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature, and  a  mixture  of  them  is  not  exploded  by  flame,  but  they 
unite  in  contact  with  the  flame  and  form  hydrobromic  add.  The 
same  acid  is  more  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon 
certain  compounds  of  hydrogen,  such  as  hydrosulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  hydriodic  add.  The  gas  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  mutual  action  of  bromine,  phosphorus,  and  water, 
and  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

For  the  last  process,  a  tube-apparatus,  represented  fig.  146,  is 
recommended  by  M.  Reguault.     It  contains  a  httle  bromine  in  the 
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p,Q  145,  bend  b  and  small  portions  of  phos- 

phorns  at  d,  this  bend  bemg  fitted  up 
with  fragments  of  glass,  and  a  verjr 
minute  quantity  of  water  added. 
The  open  end  a  of  the  tube  being 
closed  with  a  cork,  heat  is  applied 
to  ij  so  as  to  v^wuiize  the  bromine 
in  a  gradual  manner.  A  bromide  of  phosphorus  is  produced,  which 
is  immediately  decomposed  by  the  water^  while  hydrobromic  add  is 
disengaged  and  escapes  by  the  tube  e, 

Hydrobromic  acid,  like  all  the  other  bromides,  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  which  is  more  powerful  in  its  affinities  than  bromine,  but  it 
is  not  decomposed  by  iodine.  Its  action  with  metals  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  hydrochloric  add.  Hydrobromic  add  is  not  decom- 
posed when  heated  with  oxygen,  and  water  is  not  decomposed 
by  bromine,  so  that  the  affinity  of  bromine  and  oxygen  for  hydrogen 
may  be  inferred  to  be  nearly  equal.  This  add,  or  a  soluble  bromide 
produces  white  predpitates  with  the  nitrates  of  silver,  lead,  and  sub- 
oxide of  mercury,  which  are  very  similar  to  the  chlorides  of  these 
metals.  The  other  metallic  bromides  correspond  in  solubility  with 
the  chlorides.  The  bromide  of  silv^,  like  the  chloride,  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

Bromic  acid,  BrOg. — ^Bromine  is  dissolved  by  the  strong  alkahne 
bases,  and  occasions  a  decomposition  exactly  similar  to  that  produced 
by  chlorine,  in  which  a  bromide  of  the  metal  and  bromate  of  the  me- 
tallic oxide  are  formed.  The  bromic  acid  may  be  separated  from 
bromate  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  add,  and  its  solution  may  be  concrai- 
trated  to  a  certam  point,  like  chloric  acid,  beyond  which  it  undergoes 
decomposition.  It  has  not  been  isolated.  The  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  chloric  and  bromic  add  are,  that  the  latter  alone  is 
decomposed  by  sulphurous  and  phosphorous  adds,  and  by  hydrosul- 
phuric  add ;  and  while  all  the  chlorates  are  soluble,  the  bromates  of 
silver  and  suboxides  of  mercury  are  insoluble,  the  former  being 
a  white  and  the  latter  a  yellowish  white  predpitate.  Bromic  add  is 
the  only  known  oxide  of  bromine. 

Chloride  of  bromine,  BrClg. — Chlorine  gas  is  absorbed  by  bro- 
mine, and  a  volatile  fluid  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  produced.  This 
chloride  appears  to  dissolve  in  water  without  decomposition,  but  in  an 
alkaline  solution  it  is  converted  into  chloride  and  bromate. 

Bromide  of  sulphur. — ^Bromine  combines  when  mixed  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  forming  a  fluid  of  an  oily  appearance  and  reddish  tint. 
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mnch  resembling  subchloride  of  sulphur  in  appearance  and  pro- 
perties. This  bromide  dissolves  both  sulphur  and  bromine,  and  has 
not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  for  analysis. 

Bromides  of  phosphorus,  PBr,  and  PBr5. — If  bromine  and  phos- 
phorus are  brought  into  contact,  in  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  add  gas, 
a  violent  action  with  ignition  takes  place,. of  which  the  products  are 
a  volatile  crystalline  solid  and  a  yellowish  liquid.  The  former,  when 
decomposed  by  water,  affords  hydrobromic  and  phosphoric  acids, 
which  proves  it  to  be  PBr5 ;  and  the  latter  affords  hydrochloric  and 
phosphorous  adds,  which  proves  it  to  be  FBrg.  The  liquid  bromide 
does  not  freeze  at  5^,  and,  like  the  liquid  diloride  of  phosphorus,  is 
capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorus. 

Bromide  of  silicon — ^Is  prepared  by  a  similar  process  as  the 
chloride  of  silicon.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  302^  and  freezing  at 
10^.    By  water  it  is  resolved  into  hydrobromic  add  and  silica. 
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IODINE. 


Eq.  126-36  or  1579-5 ;  I;  density  of  vapour  8707 ;   |    |    | 

Iodine  was  discovered  in  1811,  by  M.  Courtois  of  Paris,  in  kelp, 
a  substance  from  which  he  prepared  carbonate  of  soda.  Its  chemical 
properties  were  examined  by  Clement,  and  afterwards,  more  completely 
by  Davy  and  6ay-Luasac,  particularly  by  the  latter.*  A  trace  of 
iodine  has  been  observed  in  sea-water  (Schweitzer),  but  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  fud,  ulvi,  and  other  marine  plants,  and  also  in  sponge, 
the  ashes  of  which  contain  iodide  of  sodium.  It  is  known  also  to 
exist  in  one  mineral,  a  silver  ore  of  Albaradon  in  Mexico* 

Preparation, — ^The  greater  part  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  is 
prepared  at  Glasgow  from  the  kelp  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
western  islands  of  Scotland.  The  sea-weed  thrown  upon  the  beach 
is  collected,  dried,  and  afterwards  burned  in  a  shallow  pit,  in  which 
the  ashes  accumulate  and  melt  by  the  heat,  being  of  a  fusible 
material.  The  fused  mass  broken  into  lumps  forms  kelp,  which  was 
prepared  and  chiefly  valued  at  one  time  for  the  carbonate  of  soda  it 
contains,  which  varies  in  quantity  from  2  to  5  per  cent.    It  is  not 

*  Davy,  in  Philosophical  Transactioxts  for  1814  and  1815 ;  Oay-Liusac  in  the  Annates 
de  Chimie,  Ixuviii.,  xc.,  ct  zci. 
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sdl  equally  rich  in  iodine.  According  to  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Whitelaw,  the  long  elastiG  stems  of  the  fucos  palmatos  afford  most  of 
the  iodine  contained  in  kelp^  and  the  kelp  prepared  from  this  plant 
may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  charred  portions  of  the  stems. 
This  being  a  deep  sea  plants  iodine  is  found  in  largest  quantity  in  the 
sea-wreck  of  exposed  coasts.  A  high  temperature  in  the  preparatiou 
of  the  kelp,  which  increases  the  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate, 
diminishes  that  of  the  iodine,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  iodide  of 
sodium  at  a  full  red  heat.  The  kelp  which  contains  most  iodine 
generally  contains  also  most  chloride  of  potassium,  and  it  is  for  these 
two  products  that  the  substance  is  now  valued,  more  than  for  its 
alkali. 

The  kelp  broken  into  small  pieces  is  lixiviated  in  water,  to  which 
it  yields"  about  half  it  weight  of  ssdts.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
down  in  an  open  pan,  and  when  concentrated  to  a  certain  point, 
begins  to  deposit  its  soda  ssdts, — namely,  common  salt,  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  soda, — which  are  removed  from  the  boiling  liquor  by 
means  of  a  shovel  pierced  with  holes  like  a  colander.  The  liquid  is 
afterwards  run  into  a  shallow  pan  to  cool,  in  which  it  deposits  a  crop 
of  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium :  the  same  operations  are  repeated 
upon  the  mother-ley  of  these  crystals  until  it  is  exhausted.  A  dense 
dark-coloured  liquid  remains,  which  contains  the  iodine,  in  the  form, 
it  is  believed,  of  iodide  of  sodium,  but  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  other  salts ;  and  this  is  called  the  iodine  ley. 

To  this  ley,  sulphuric  acid  is  gradusdly  added  in  such  quantity  as 
to  leave  the  liquid  very  sour,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  carbonic 

Fio.  147.  acid,  sulphuretted  hy-* 

drogen,  and  sulphurous 
acid  gases,  with  a  con- 
siderable deposition  of 
sulphur.  After  stand- 
ing for  a  day  or  two, 
the  ley  so  prepared  is 
heated  with   binoxide 


of  manganese,  to  sepa- 
V  rate  the  iodine.  This 
operation  is  conducted 
in  a  leaden  retort  a 
(see  fig.  147)  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  supported 
in  a  sand-bath,  which 
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is  heated  by  a  small  fire  below.  The  retort  has  a  large  opening,  to 
which  a  capital^  b  c,  resembling  the  head  of  an  alembic,  is  adapted, 
and  luted  with  pipe-clay.  In  the  capital  itself  there  are  two  openings, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller,  at  b  and  c,  closed  by  leaden  stoppers.  A 
series  of  bottles  d,  having  each  two  openings,  connected  together  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  with  their  joinings  luted,  are  used  as 
condensers.  The  prepared  ley  being  heated  to  about  140®  in  the 
retort,  the  manganese  is  then  introduced,  and  b  c  luted  to  a.  Iodine 
immediately  begins  to  come  ofi^,  and  proceeds  on  to  the  condensers, 
in  which  it  is  collected ;  the  progress  of  its  evolution  is  watched  by 
occasionally  removing  the  stopper  at  c ;  and  additions  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  manganese  are  made  by  b,  if  deemed  necessary.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  depends  much  upon  its  being  slowly  conducted, 
and  upon  the  proper  management  of  the  temperature,  which  is  more 
easily  regulated  when  the  quantities  of  materials  are  considerable, 
than  when  the  experiment  is  attempted  with  small  quantities  in  glass 
fiasks.  In  the  latter  circumstances,  chlorine  is  often  evolved  with 
the  iodine,  which  escapes  in  acrid  fumes,  as  the  chloride  of  iodine, 
and  is  lost ;  but  this  accident  can  be  avoided  in  the  manufacturing 
process.  A  little  cyanide  of  iodine  often  accompanies  the  iodine, 
which  being  nu)re  volatile,  condenses  in  the  form  of  white,  flexible, 
prismatic  crystals,  in  the  bottle  mos^  distant  from  the  leaden  retort. 

In  this  operation  the  binoxide  of  manganese  will  be  in  contact  at 
once  with  hydriodic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids;  and  the 
iodine  of  the  hydriodic  add  may  be  liberated,  from  the  union  with 
its  hydrogen  of  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese,  and  the  formation 
of  water;  or  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  first  decomposed  by  the 
manganese,  and  chlorine  decompose  the  hydriodic  acid  and  liberate 
iodine.  If  a  considerable  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  employed, 
iodine  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  the 
oxygen  required  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydriodic  acid  being  supplied 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  part  of  which  is  converted  into  sulphurous 
acid.  The  presence  of  iodine  in  the  prepared  ley  may  be  observed 
by  suddenly  mixing  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  when 
violet  fumes  of  iodine  appear.  But  the  quantity  of  iodine  may  be 
more  accurately  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part 
of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  and  2^  cr.  protosulphate  of  iron, 
which  throws  down  an  insoluble  subiodide  of  copper,  almost  white. 
It  may  also  be  determined  approximatively  by  precipitation  by  the 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. 
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Properties. — Iodine  is  genenJly  in  ClyBtalline  scales  of  a  bluish 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  obtained^  from  solation,  in 
modifications  of  an  elongated  octohedron  with  rhomboidal  base  (fig:. 
148.)    The  density  of  iodine  is  4*043 ;  it  fuses  at  225^,  and  boils  at 


Fig.  148. 


347^;  but  it  evaporates  at  the  usual  temperature,  and  more  rapidly 
when  damp  than  when  dry,  diffusing  an  odour  having  considerable 
resemblance  to  chlorine,  but  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Iodine 
stains  the  skin  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  however  disappears  in  a  few 
hours.  Its  vapour  is  of  a  splendid  violet  colour,  which  is  seen  to 
great  advantage  when  a  scruple  or  two  of  iodine  is  thrown  at  once 
upon  a  hot  brick.  Hence  its  name,  from  'Iw^iyo  violet-coloured* 
The  vapour  of  iodine  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies,  its 
density  being  8716  according  to  the  experiment  of  Dumas,  and 
8707*7  according  to  calculation  from  its  atomic  weight. 

Pure  water  dissolves  about  l-7000th  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  and 
acquires  a  brown  colour;  but  when  charged  with  a  salt,  particularly 
the  nitrate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  water  dissolves  a  con- 
siderably greater  quantity  of  iodine.  The  solution  of  iodine  does  not 
disengage  oxygen  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  does  not  destroy 
vegetable  colours,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  colourless,  and  then 
contains  hydriodic  and  iodic  acids.  In  other  respects,  iodine  genially 
comports  itself  like  chlorine,  but  its  affinities  are  much  less  powerfuL 
Iodine  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  which  it  forms  dark 
reddish-brown  liquids.  Solutions  of  iodides,  too,  all  dissolve  much 
iodine,  and  become  of  a  deep  red  colour.  A  liquid  containing 
20  grains  of  iodine  and  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  1  ounce 
of  water,  is  known  as  Lugol's  solution,  and  preferred  to  the  tincture 
in  medicine,  because  the  iodine  is  not  precipitated  from  it  by  dilution 
with  water. 

A  solution  of  starch  forms  a  compound  with  iodine,  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  soluble  in  pure  water  but  insoluble  in  add  and  saline 
solutions,  the  production  of  which  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  of 
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iodine.  If  the  iodine  be  bee,  starch  produces  at  once  the  bine 
compound,  but  if  the  iodine  be  in  combination  as  a  soluble  iodide, 
no  change  takes  place  till  chlorine  is  added  to  liberate  the  iodine. 
If  more  chlorine,  however,  be  added  than  is  necessary  for  that 
purposes,  the  iodine  is  withdrawn  from  the  starch,  chloride  of  iodine 
formed,  and  the  blue  compound  destroyed.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
after  adding  the  starch  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid 
containing  an  iodide,  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  allows  the  vapour  only 
from  the  chlorine-water  bottle  to  fall  upon  the  solution,  and  not  the 
chlorine-water  itself.  In  this  way,  the  danger  of  adding  an  excess  of 
chlorine  is  easily  avoided,  and  the  test  indicates  in  a  sensible  manner 
an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  iodine.  The  iodide  of  starch,  in 
water,  becomes  colourless  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  blue  colour 
if  immediately  cooled.  The  soluble  iodides  give,  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  an  insoluble  iodide  of  silver,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  insoluble 
in  ammonia ;  with  salts  of  lead,  an  iodide  of  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
and  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  fine  scarlet  iodide  of  mercury. 

In  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  mixed  chlorides,  and 
iodides  of  mineral  waters  and  other  solutions,  Bose  recommends  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  throws  down  a  mixture  of  chloride 
and  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  fused  and  weighed.  This  is  afterwards 
heated  in  a  tube  and  chlorine  passed  over  it,  by  which  the  iodine  is 
expelled,  and  the  whole  becomes  chloride  of  silver.  It  is  weighed 
agam,  and  a  loss  is  found  to  have  occurred,  owing  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  replacing  chlorine  being  less  than  that  of  the  replaced  iodine. 
This  loss,  multiplied  by  1*889,  gives  the  quantity  of  iodine  originally 
present,  which  has  been  expelled  by  the  chlorine.'^  Dr.  Schweitzer 
employs  a  similar  method  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  iodine  when 
mixed  with  bromine,  heating  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  an 
atmosphere  of  bromine.  The  difference  of  weight  multiplied  by 
2*627  gives  the  proportion  of  iodine,  and  multiplied  by  1*627  the 
proportion  of  brominct 

Uses. — Iodine  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  many  chemical 
preparations,  and  as  a  test  of  starch.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
medicine  by  Coindet  of  Greneva,  who  employed  it  with  success,  in  the 
treatment  of  goitre,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  solution  of  iodide  of 

*  Handbnch  der  analytiiehen  Chemie  yon  Heiiirich  Bose^  B.  8,  p*  677. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  8d  series,  xr.  p.  57. 
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potassium,  or  as  iodide  of  sodium ;  and  since  that  application,  most 
mineral  waters  to  which  the  virtue  of  curing  goitre  was  ascribed, 
have  been  found  to  contain  iodine.  M.  Boussingault  has  adduced 
striking  confirmations  of  the  efficacy  of  iodine  in  that  disease,  in  his 
interesting  memoir  on  the  iodiferous  mineral  waters  of  the  Andes.*^ 
It  appears  to  have  a  specific  action  in  causing  the  absorption  of 
glandular  swellings,  and  is  also  administered  as  a  tonic.  Iodine 
swallowed  in  the  solid  state  causes  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  death.  But  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium 
is  not  poisonous  in  considerable  doses,  nor  is  the  iodide  of  starch 
hurtful  (Dr.  A.  Buchanan).  Iodine  and  bromine  have  also  found 
an  interesting  application  to  form  the  film  of  iodide  or  bromide  of 
silver,  in  the  silver-plates  of  the  daguerreotype,  which  is  so  sensitive 
to  light. 

Iodides. — ^Iodine  does  not  form  a  hydrate  like  chlorine,  but  it 
combines  with  another  compound  body,  ammonia ;  dry  iodine  ab- 
sorbing dry  ammoniacal  gas  and  running  into  a  brown  liquid,  which 
Bineau  found  to  contain  20.4  ammonia  to  100  iodine,  quantities  in 
the  proportion  of  8  equivalents  of  ammonia  to  2  of  iodinct  This 
liquid  dissolves  iodine.  Iodine  does  not  combine  with  dry  iodide  of 
potassium,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms 
what  appears  to  be  a  ternary  compound  of  iodide  of  potassium,  water 
and  iodine,  which  is  usually  fluid,  but  was  obtained  in  crystals  by 
Bauer.  Iodine  forms  similar  compounds  with  other  hydrated  metallic 
iodides.  With  the  metals  generally  iodine  combines,  with  the  same 
facility,  and  nearly  with  as  much  energy  as  chlorine  does.  The 
iodide  of  zinc  and  protiodide  of  iron,  which  are  very  soluble,  are 
formed  by  simply  bringing  the  metals  into  contact  with  iodine,  in 
water.  All  the  iodides  are  decomposed  by  bromine,  as  well  as  by 
chlorine. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  may  be  shortly  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 


Hydriodic  acid     .  HI 

Iodic  acid  .     .     .  IO5 

Periodic  acid  .     .  10^ 

Iodide  of  nitrogen  N I3 


Iodide  of  sulphur 
Iodides  of  phosphorus 
Chlorides  of  iodine 
Bromides  of  iodine. 


*  Annalcs  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  li?.  163. 
t  Ibid.  Ixvii.  226. 
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COMPOUNBS  OP  IODINE. 

Hydriodic  acid;  127.86  or  159S;  HI. — Hjdriodic  add  can- 
not be  prepared  with  advantage  by  treating  the  iodide  of  sodium  or 
potassium  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  Litter  is  partially  con- 
verted into  sulphurous  add  by  hydriodic  add^  with  the  separation  of 
iodine.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  gas,  by  forming  an  iodide 
of  phosphorus,  9  parts  of  dry  iodine  and  1  of  phosphorus  being  in- 
troduced into  a  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  to  be  used  as  a  retort^ 

Fio.  140. 


and  the  mixture  covered  by  pounded  glass,  and  combination  de- 
termined by  a  gentle  heat ;  and  afterwards  decomposing  this  iodide 
of  phosphorus  by  a  few  drops  of  water.  Hydriodic  add  instantly 
comes  off  as  gas,  and  hydrated  phosphorous  add  remains  in  the  tube : 

PI3  and  6HO=8HI  and  8HO+POs. 

A  slight  heat  may  be  applied  to  the  tube,  when  the  action  abates,  to 
expel  the  last  portions  of  hydriodic  add ;  but  if  the  temperature  be 
elevated,  the  residuary  hydrated  phosphorous  add  is  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may,  therefore,  be 
obtained  by  the  same  operation.  This  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  soon  decomposed  over  mercury,  which  combines  with  its  iodine 
and  liberates  hydrogen ;  so  that  it  is  collected  in  a  dry  bottle,  B,  by 

2k 
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the  method  of  dispLicement,  and  the  bottle  is  doaed  with  a  ^aas 
stopper  when  fall  of  gas.  Hydriodic  gas  is  colooileasy  of  density 
4443  by  experiment  and  4385  by  theory,  and  conaistB  of  2  Tolnmes 
of  iodine  vapoor  and  2  vdnmes  of  hydrogen  gas  nmted  without  eon- 
densation,  or  forming  4  Yolames,  which  are,  therefor^  the  combining 
measure  of  the  gas.  In  the  combination  of  its  constituents  by 
volnme,  hydriodic  add  resembles  hydroddoric  gas  and  all  the  other 
hydrogen  acids.  Hydriodic  gas  is  gradoally  decomposed  by  or^gen, 
with  the  formation  of  water :  iodine  is  liberated. 

The  solution  of  this  add  in  water  may  be  obtained  by  transmitting 
hydrosolphnric  add  gas  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended : 
the  iodine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  that  compound  and  Hberates 
the  sulphur.  The  liquid  may  afterwards  be  warmed  to  expd  the  ex- 
cess of  hydrosulphuric  add,  and  filtered.  It  is  colourless  at  first,  but 
in  a  few  hours  becomes  red,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  hydriodic 
add  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  solution  of  the  iodine  in  the  add. 

The  solution  has  its  maximum  boiling  point,  which  lies  between 
257^  and  262^,  when  of  sp.  gr.  1.7,  according  to  Gay-Lussac. 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  adds  decompose  it,  and  are  decomposed  them- 
selves with  the  formation  of  water;  the  starch  test  then  indicates  free 
iodine. 

Iodic  acid ;  166.36  or  2079.5 ;  10^.— Iodine  does  not  affcvd  a 
peculiar  add  compound  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  and  those  metaUic 
oxides  which  yidd  free  hypochlorous  add  with  chlorine.  Nor  is  it 
absorbed,  like  chlorine,  by  hydrate  of  lime  or  albdine  solutions,  to 
form  a  class  of  bleaching  salts.  Such  compounds  are  wanting  in  the 
series  of  oxides  of  iodine,  which  is  limited  to  hypoiodic,  iodic,  and  per- 
iodic adds.  Sementini  imagined  that  he  had  formed  inferior  oxides 
of  iodine,  but  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  The  iodate  of  soda  combines 
with  iodide  of  sodium  in  several  proportions,  one  of  which  was  sup- 
posed by  Mitscherlich,  when  he  discovered  it,  to  be  an  iodite  of  soda  ; 
but  that  this  is  a  double  salt  of  the  constitution  first  mentioned 
is  more  probable. 

A  few  grains  of  iodic  add  may  easily  be  prepared  by  the  method  of 
Mr.  Gonnd,  which  consists  in  heating  the  most  concentrated  nitric 
add,  free  from  nitrous  vapour,  upon  a  little  iodine,  in  a  wide  ^ass 
tube,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool ;  the  iodine  is  oxidated  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitric  add,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iodic  add  is  de- 
posited in  crystals.  When  a  larger  quantity  is  required,  a  convoiient 
process  is  to  form,  in  the  first  place,  an  iodate  of  soda^  as  suggested 
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by  Liebig.  An  ounce  or  two  of  iodine  in  powder  may  be  suspended 
in  a  pound  of  water,  with  occasional  agitation,  and  a  stream  of  chlo- 
rine be  passed  through  till  the  whole  iodine  is  dissolved.  Carbonate 
of  soda  is  then  added  to  the  liquid,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour  and 
strongly  acid,  till  it  becomes  slightly  alkaline,  when  a  large  precipi* 
tation  of  iodine  occurs,  which  may  be  separated  and  collected  on 
a  filter.  This  iodine  may  be  suspended  in  water,  and  exposed  to  a 
stream  of  chlorine  as  before. 

Sa  and  5H0  and  I  =  5HC1  and  IO5. 

The  filtered  solution  contains  iodate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate,  which  may  be  neutralized  by  hy- 
drochloric acid.  On  afterwards  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the  fil- 
tered solution,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  the  whole  iodic 
acid  is  thrown  down  as  iodate  of  baryta,  which  may  be  collected  on 
a  filter  and  dried.  This  iodate  is  anhydrous,  and  may  be  decom- 
posed completely,  by  boiling  9  parts  of  it  for  half  an  hour  with  2 
parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  10  or  12  parts  of  water.  The 
liberated  iodic  add  dissolves,  and  being  separated  from  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  by  filtration,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass  when  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat. 

This  acid  is  also  prepared  very  easily,  according  to  M.  Millon,  by 
digesting  iodine  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  add  and  chlorate  of  potash ; 
the  proportions  recommended  are  4  of  iodine,  7.6  chlorate  of  potash, 
10  of  nitric  acid,  and  40  of  water.  The  iodic  add  is  afterwards  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  iodate  of  baryta,  as  in  the  preceding  process, 
the  iodate  of  baryta  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Iodic  add  crystallizes  from  a  strong  solution,  as  a  hydrate,  HO.IO5, 
in  large  and  transparent  crystals,  which  are  six-sided  tables.  This  acid 
is  not  sublimed,  but  decomposed  into  iodine  and  oxygen,  by  a  high  tem- 
perature, without  any  formation  of  periodic  add.  Another  definite 
hydrate  of  iodic  add  was  obtained  by  M.  Millon,  containing  only 
one-third  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  by  maintaining  the  protohydrate 
at  a  temperature  of  266^  (130^  C),  so  long  as  it  continued  to  lose 
weight.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  protohydrate  is  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  anhydrous  alcohol.  By  drying  dther  of  these  hydrates  at 
SSS"*  (170°  C),  iodic  add  is  obtained  entirely  anhydrous  (IO5). 

Iodic  add  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  and  after  reddening,  bleaches 
litmus  paper.  It  oxidates  all  metals  with  which  it  has  been  tried, 
except  gold  and  platinum.     It  is  deoxidized  by  sulphurous  add 
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and  hydrosulphiiric  acid,  and  iodine  liberated,  but  an  excess  of  sul- 
phurous  acid  causes  the  iodine  again  to  disappear  as  hydriodic  acid, 
water  being,  decomposed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  solphmous 
add  and  iodine  upon  its  elements.  Iodic  acid  is  easily  decomposed 
by  heat,  disengaging  oxygen  and  vapours  of  iodine.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

lodates. — ^The  salts  of  iodic  acid  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  chlorates ;  when  thrown  upon  burning  embers  th^  enliven  the 
combustion,  but  with  less  vivacity  than  chlorates.  The  iodate  of 
potash  is  converted  by  heat  into  iodide  of  potassium  and  oxygen ;  so 
that  the  composition  of  iodic  acid  may  be  determined  from  that 
of  iodate  of  potash,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  composition  of  chloric 
acid  is  determined  from  that  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  iodate  of 
soda,  however,  loses  iodine  as  well  aa  oxygen,  when  heated,  and  a 
yellow,  sparingly  soluble,  alkaline  matter  remains,  which  Liebig  sap- 
poses  to  contain  the  salt  of  an  iodous  acid,  resolvable  into  an  iodate 
and  iodide  by  solution  in  water,  but  which  requires  further  investi- 
gation. The  iodates  of  metallic  protoxides,  with  the  exception  of  the 
potash  family,  are  all  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  salts.  The  iodate 
of  lime  contains  water,  and  when  heated  affords  no  iodide  of  caldum, 
but  caustic  lime. 

Pixed  acids,  which  have  little  ai&nity  for  water,  such  as  iodic  add, 
appear  often  to  combine  in  several  proportions  with  oxides  of  the 
potash  family.  The  ordinary  biniodate  of  potash  contains  1  eq.  of 
basic  water,  but  at  a  high  temperature  it  is  made  anhydrous,  and  then 
a  salt  remains  containing  2  eq.  of  acid  to  1  of  potash.  Mr.  Penny 
has  crystallized  a  biniodate  and  teriodate  of  soda,  both  anhydrous. 

Iodic  acid  likewise  combines  with  other  acids.  These  compounds 
generally  precipitate  in  a  crystalline  form,  when  another  add  is  added 
to  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution  of  iodic  acid.  Compounds  of  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  phosphoric,  and  boradc  acids,  with  iodic  add,  have  beoi 
formed.  It  has  been  observed  by  M.  Millon,  that  when  the  compound 
with  sulphuric  add  is  submitted  to  heat,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  a  hypo- 
iodic  acid  or  peroxide  of  iodine  formed,  of  which  the  formula  is  lO^. 
There  is  formed  besides  in  this  decomposition,  according  to  M.  Millon^ 
a  peculiar  double  acid,  which  may  be  considered  a  compound  of 
iodous  and  hypo-iodic  acid,  having  for  formula  4IO4+IO3.  When 
vegetable  acids  are  dissolved  in  iodic  add,  they  are  immediatdy  de- 
composed by  it,  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  with  effervescence,  and 
iodine  precipitated. 
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Periodic  acid,  Pentaiodic  acid;  182.86  or  2279.5;  lO^.— This 
acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Magnus  and  Ainmermuller,  is  formed 
by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  iodate  of 
soda,  to  which  a  portion  of  carbonate  is  added,  and  the  whole  main- 
tained in  constant  ebullition.  On  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  a 
basic  periodate  of  soda  is  deposited  in  tufts  of  silky  crystals,  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  formed  at  the  same  time,  retained  in  solutiou. 
This  basic  periodate  of  soda,  wliich  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver  added,  which  throws 
down  a  basic  periodate  of  silver,  ako  of  sparing  solubility.  The  last 
salt  may  be  washed,  and  afterwards  disserved  in  boiling  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  orange-yellow  crystals  of  neutral 
periodate  of  silver.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  these  crystals  are 
thrown  into  water  they  are  decomposed,  the  whole  oxide  of  silver  pre- 
cipitating with  half  the  periodic  acid,  as  the  former  basic  periodate, 
while  half  of  the  acid  is  dissolved  by  the  water  without  a  trace  of  silver, 
and  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  solution  when  evaporated 
affords  periodic  acid  in  crystals,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
of  which  the  solution  in  water  is  not  changed  by  ebullition.  The 
crystals  fuse  about  266°  (130°  C).  The  solution,  treated  with  hy- 
drocliloric  acid,  affords  chlorine  and  iodic  acid,  water  being  formed. 
Periodic  acid  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  iodine  by  a  high  tem^ 
perature. 

Periodates. — ^Besides  neutral  salts  of  this  acid,  subsalts  of  the 
potash  family  exist  which  contain  two  of  base  to  one  of  acid.  The 
sparing  solubility  of  the  basic  salt  of  soda  is  the  most  remarkable 
cliaracter  of  periodic  acid.  True  subsalts  of  the  potash  family  are 
so  extremely  unusual,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  periodic  acid 
forms  a  second  and  bibasic  class  of  salts,  to  which  they  belong.''^  The 
periodates  are  decomposed  by  heat  like  the  iodates,  but  yield  more 

oxygen. 

Iodide  of  nitrogen. — ^Dry  iodine  and  ammonia  unite  directly,  and 
form  a  brown  liquid,  of  which  the  formula  is  8(H3N).l2.  But  when 
digested  in  the  solution  of  ammonia,  iodine  acts  upon  that  substance 
as  chlorine  does,  and  forms  an  insoluble  black  powder,  which  is 
powerfully  detonating,  and  analogous  to  the  chloride  of  nitrogen.  The 
iodide  detonates  more  easily,  but  less  violently,  than  the  chloride,  al- 
ways  exploding  spontaneously  when  it  dries.     Another  piocess  is  to 

*  FoggeadorfiTft  Anualen,  xxviii.  514. 
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mix  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  with  a  saturated  solation  of  iodine  in 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  to  add  water  so  long  as  iodide  of  nitrogen 
precipitates.  The  filter  with  the  hmnid  precipitate  should  be  divided 
into  several  pieces,  otherwise  the  whole  may  explode  at  once  npon 
drying. 

Although  named  the  iodide  of  nitrc^en,  this  substance  contains 
hydrogen  as  a  constituent,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Binean, 
and  may  be  represented  by  I^HN ;  or  ammonia  in  which  2  eqs.  cl 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  eqs.  of  iodine.  The  same  substance  is 
represented  by  MiUon,  as  I3N+2H3N. 

When  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit,  a  yellow  substance  of  a  saffron  odour  precipitates,  which 
was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  the  periodide  of  carbon,  but  is  really 
iodoform,  of  which  the  formula  is  C2HI3.  No  true  iodide  of  carbon 
is  known. 

Iodide  0/ sulphur. — This  compound  is  formed  by  fusing  together 
4  parts  of  iodine  and  1  of  sulphur.  It  has  a  radiated  crystalline 
structure,  but  its  elements  are  easily  disunited,  the  iodine  escaping 
entirely  from  this  compound  when  it  is  left  exposed  in  the  air. 

Iodides  of  phosphorus, — Iodine  appears  to  combine  with  phos- 
phorus in  several  proportions,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  and 
slightly  heated.  In  all  these  combinations  the  mass  becomes  hot 
without  inflaming,  if  the  phosphorus  is  not  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
tact with  air.  One  part  of  phosphorus  with  6,  12,  and  20  parts  of 
iodine,  forms  fasible  solids,  which  may  be  sublimed  without  change^ 
but  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  all  of  them  yielding  hydriodic 
acid,  and  the  first  affording,  besides  phosphorus  and  phosphoions 
acid,  the  second  phosphorous  add,  and  the  third  phosphoric  acid. 

Chlorides  of  iodine. — Chlorine  is  readily  absorbed  by  dry  iodine; 
when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  a  protochloride,  ICl,  i^pears  to  be 
formed ;  and  when  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  terchloride,  IC33. 

Berzelius  produced  the  protochloride  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  iodine  with  4  parts  or  more  of  chlorate  of  potash.  There  is  formed  in 
the  retort  a  mixture  of  iodate  and  perchlorate  of  potash,  at  the  same  time 
that  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  chloride  of  iodine  is  produced, 
which  condenses  in  the  receiver.  This  compound  is  a  yellow  or  red- 
dish liquid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  of  a  sharp  and  peculiar  odour,  and 
taste  which  is  feebly  acid,  but  veiy  astringent  and  rough.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and  ether  extracts  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution  unaltered,  so  that  it  is  not  decomposed  by  water. 
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When  iodine  is  saturated  with  chlorine^  it  forms  a  oompoand 
which  is  solid  and  ciystallizable^  and  of  a  yeQow  colour ;  fdsihle  bj 
heat,  but  which  cannot  be  sublimed  without  loss  of  chlorine.  It 
fumes  in  air,  and  has  an  acrid  odour.  When  this  terchloride  of 
iodine  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  saturated  with  carbcmate 
of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  and  someiodate  of  soda  j  while 
at  the  same  time  a  lai^  quantity  of  iodine  precipitates.  By  the 
continued  action  of  chlorine  upon  iodine  in  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  the  liquid  becomes  at  last  entirely  colourless,  and  then 
contains  nothing  but  hydrochloric  and  iodic  adds. 

Brotnidea  of  iodine* — Iodine  likewise  forms  two  bromides,  which 
are  both  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  bleaches  litmus  paper 
without  first  reddening  it. 
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This  elementary  body  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  in  combination  with  calcium,  as  fluoride  of  calcium,  which 
constitutes  the  mineral  fluor-spar;  it  exists  in  small  quantity  in 
amphibde,  mica,  and  most  of  the  natural  phosphates :  a  trace  of  it 
also  occurs  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  bones  of  animals. 
Of  all  bodies,  fluorine  appears  to  possess  the  most  powerfdl  and 
general  affinities,  and  to  be,  therefore,  the  most  difficult  to  isolate 
and  preserve  for  the  study  of  its  properties.  Indeed,  we  have  hitherto 
learned  little  more  of  fluorine  than  that  it  exists  and  may  be  isolated. 
Several  of  its  compounds,  however,  are  of  less  difficult  preparation, 
and  well  known. 

Sir  H.  Davy  made  several  attempts  to  isolate  fluorine.  He  ex- 
posed the  fluoride  of  silver  in  a  glass  tube  to  gaseous  chlorine,  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  found  that  chloride  of  silver  was  produced, 
and  fluorine  therefore  liberated ;  but  it  was  absorbed  and  replaced  by 
oxygen,  which  it  disengaged  from  iiie  silica  and  soda  of  tiie  glass. 
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When  Davy,  repeated  the  same  experiment  in  a  platinnm  TeaBd,  tbe 
metal  became  covered  with  fluoride  of  platinum.  He  proposed 
afterwards  to  construct  vessels  of  fluor  spar  fcnr  the  reception  of  the 
fluorine,  which  he  expected  to  disengage  from  the  fluoride  of  phos- 
phorus by  burning  it  in  oxygen  gas;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
carried  Ihis  project  into  execution.  The  Messrs.  Knox  and  M. 
Louyet  have  announced  that  they  have  separated  fluorine  from  tbe 
fluorides  of  silver  and  mercury,  by  treating  these  bodies  with  chlorine 
or  iodine  in  vessels  of  fluor-spar,  when  fluorine  was  disengaged  in 
the  form  of  a  colourless  gas.  Gold  and  platinum  did  not  appear  to 
be  acted  upon  by  fluorine,  except  when  it  was  in  the  nascent  state. 

No  compound  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  is  yet  known,  but  a  com- 
pound of  fluorine  and  hydrogen  is  easily  formed,  and  is  of  impoitanoe 
from  its  applications. 
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Eg,  191  or  U6*S}  HF. 

Schwankhardt,  of  Nuremberg,  observed  in  1670,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  etch  upon  glass  by  means  of  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid, 
but  it  was  not  till  1771  that  Schede  referred  this  action  to  a  parti- 
cular add  which  sulphuric  acid  disengaged  from  fluor-spar.  Wenzel 
first  obtained  the  true  hydrofluoric  acid,  exempt  from  silic%  by  pre- 
paring it  in  proper  metallic  vessels ;  the  add  collected  by  Schede 
being  the  fluosilidc,  and  not  the  hydrofluoric.  The  preparation  and 
properties  of  the  pure  add  were  more  fully  studied  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard  in  1810.  It  was  then  known  as  fluoric  add,  and  was 
supposed,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  day,  to  contain  oi^gen. 
The  idea  of  its  being  a  hydrogen  add  was  first  suggested,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  by  M.  Ampere,  whose  views  in  theoretical  chemistry 
were  often  marked  by  much  acuteness  and  originality.  The  view  of 
Ampere  was  generally  assented  to,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  isomorphism 
of  the  fluorides  with  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  observed 
by  M.  Louyet. 

Preparation. — ^To  obtain  hydrofluoric  add,  a  specimen  of  fluor 
spar  is  selected,  free  from  siliceous  minerab  and  galena;  this  is 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  distilled  in  a  retort  of  lead 
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(fig.  150),  by  a  gentle  heat,  sacfa  as  that  of  an  oil-bath,  with  twice  ita 
weight  of  highly  concentrated  oil   of 
ntriol.      The  materials  become  viscid 
^ib\  ^^^  swell  considerably,   and  an   acid 

1     /\   Taponi  distilfl  over,  which  is  erea  more 
ffli' j  I       I   acrid  and  auSbcatang  than  chloiine, 

Iv  I       I   and  produces  severe  sores  if  allowed  to 

I  I  condense  npon  the  hands  of  the  ope- 
i^^r  rator.  This  vapour  is  received  in  a 
bent  tnbe,  likewise  of  lead,  used  as  a 
receiver,  and  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture,  in  which  the  hydrofluoric 
add  condenses  without  the  presence  of  water.  The  add  thus  obtained 
may  be  preserved  in  vesseb  of  platinum  or  gold,  provided  with 
stoppers  of  the  same  metal  which  fit  accurately  j  car  in  vessels  of  lead 
formed  without  tin  solder,  tin  bdng  rapidly  acted  upon  by  hydro- 
fluoric add.  If  a  dOute  solntion  of  this  acid  in  wat«r  is  required, 
the  oitiemity  of  the  leaden  tnbe,  from  the  retort,  may  be  allowed  to 
toncb  the  anr&ce  of  wat«r  in  a  platinum  crudble  or  capsule,  by 
which  the  acid  vapour  ia  readily  condensed ;  and  the  dilute  add  may 
be  preserved,  without  much  contamination,  in  a  glass  bottle  whidi 
has  been  previously  heated,  and  coated  internally  with  melted  bees' 
was. 

Fluor  spar,  which  is  employed  in  this  operation,  is  the  fluoride  of 
csldum,  upon  which  the  action  of  hydrated  sulphuric  add  is  similar 
to  ita  action  upon  chloride  of  sodium,  when  hydrochloric  add  is 
produced.  Water  is  decomposed,  by  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of 
whidi  the  fluorine  and  caldnm  are  converted  respectively  into  hydro- 
fluoric add  and  lime,  the  former  coming  ofi'  as  vapour,  while  the 
latter  remains  in  the  retort  as  sulphate  of  lime.  In  symbols — 
CaP  and  H0.S03=HF  and  CaO-SOj. 

Properties. — The  add  liquid  obtained  by  the  preceding  process, 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  anhydrous  add,  is, 
according  to  II.  Loayet,  a  hydrate.  Distilled  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  add,  it  loses  water,  and  gives  rise  to  a  colourless  gas, 
fuming  in  air  like  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  the  true  anhydrous 
hydrofluoric  add.  M,  Louyet  finds  this  gaseous  add  to  have  no 
sensible  action  upon  dry  glass. 

The  fcffmer  product  ia  a  colourless,  fuming,  and  very  volatile 
liquid,  boiling  not  much  above  60° ;  and  which  does  not  freese  at  4°. 
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Its  sp.  gr.,  which  is  1-0609^  is  increased  to  1*25  by  the  addition  of 
a  certain  qnantitj  of  water^  for  which  it  has  an  intense  afBnitj. 
Hydrofluoric,  like  hydrochloric  add,  dissolves  the  more  oxidable 
metals  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
it  dissolves  ignited  silicon  and  titanium,  with  disengagement  of  nitric 
oxide ;  but  tiiat  add  mixture  has  no  action  upon  the  nobler  metals^ 
such  as  gold  and  platinum,  which  are  dissolved  by  aqua  r^ia. 
Several  insoluble  add  bodies,  which  are  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric^ 
nitric,  or  hydrochloric  add,  are  dissolved  with  £adlity  by  hydrofluoric 
acid;  such  as  silica,  titanic,  tantalic,  molybdic  and  tungstic  adds. 
Water  is  then  formed  from  the  oxygen  of  these  adds  and  the 
hydrc^en  of  hydrofluoric  add,  and  fluorides  of  silioon  or  of  the 
metals  of  the  adds  enumerated  are  likewise  produced;  whidi 
fluorides  appear  to  combine  with  undeoomposed  hydrofluoric  acid, 
when  water  is  present.  This  add  destroys  glass  by  acting  upon  its 
silica.  If  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  add  be  aUowed  to  &11  upon  a 
glass  plate,  it  becomes  hot,  enters  into  ebullition  and  volatibxes  in  a 
thick  smoke,  leaving  the  spot  with  which  it  was  in  contact  deeflj 
corroded,  and  covered  by  a  white  powder  composed  of  the  eJemeata 
of  the  glass,  excepting  a  portion  of  the  siUca,  which  has  passed  off  as 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon. 

The  diluted  solution,  or  the  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  add,  is  sometimes 
used  to  etch  upon  glass.  The  purity  of  the  add  being  of  little 
moment  in  this  application  of  it,  the  sulphuric  add  and  fluor  spar  may 
be  mixed  in  a  stone-ware  evaporating  basin.  The  glass  is  warmed 
suffidently  to  melt  bees'  wax  rubbed  upon  it,  and  thereby  coveted 
with  a  coating  of  that  substance,  which  is  afterwards  removed  fram 
the  parts  to  be  etched,  by  a  pointed  rod  of  lead  or  tin,  employed  as 
a  graver.  A  gentle  heat  being  applied  to  the  basin,  add  fumes  are 
evolved,  to  which  the  etched  surface  of  the  glass  is  exposed  for  a 
minute  or  two,  care  being  taken  not  to  melt  the  wax.  The  wax  is 
afterwards  removed  by  wanning  the  glass,  and  wiping  it  with  tow  and 
a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  when  the  exposed  lines  are  found  engraved 
to  a  depth  proportional  to  the  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
add  fumes.  But  in  taking  impressions  upon  paper  from  ^ass  plates 
engraved  in  this  way,  as  from  a  copper-plate,  tiliqr  are  too  apt  to  be 
broken  from  the  pressure  applied  in  printing. 

To  discover  the  minute  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  whidi  extsts 
in  many  minerals,  Berzelius  recommends  that  the  substance  to  be 
examined  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  conoentnted 
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sulphuric  add,  in  a  platinum  crucible  covered  by  a  small  plate  of 
glass,  waxed  and  engraved  as  described.  The  crucible  is  then  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat,  insufficient  to  melt  the  wax,  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
the  glass  plate  may  be  removed  and  cleaned.  If  the  mineral  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  contains  fluorine,  the  design  will  be  perceived  upon 
the  glass;  when  the  quantity  of  fluorine,  however,  is  very  small,  the 
engraving  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  becomes  visible  on 
passing  the  breath  over  the  glass.  The  presence  of  silica  in  the 
mineral  interferes  with  this  operation,  but  an  indication  may  then  be 
obtained  by  heating  a  fragment  of  the  mineral  to  redness  upon  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil  slipt  into  a  glass  tube,  8  or  10  inches  in  length, 
and  open  at  both  ends.  The  tube  is  held  obliquely  with  the  mineral 
near  the  lower  end,  and  so  that  part  of  the  vapour  from  the  flame 
passes  up  the  tube.  The  moisture  thus  introduced  carries  away 
the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon,  and  condenses  in  drops  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube.  These  drops,  when  afterwards  evaporated,  in  drying 
the  tube,  leave  a  white  spot,  which  consists  of  siHca,  coming  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  by  the  water  with  which 
it  condensed,  (Berzelius). 

Fluoride  of  boron, ftuoboric  acid ;  67-0  or  837-5 ;  BFj.— This 
compound  is  gaseous,  and  is  obtained  when  dry  boradc  add  is  brought 
in  contact  with  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid ;  when  boradc  add  is 
ignited  with  fluor  spar ;  and  most  conveniently  by  heating  together 
in  a  glass  retort,  1  part  of  vitrified  boradc  add  in  fine  powder,  2  of 
fluor  spar,  and  12  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  although  this 
process  does  not  give  it  free  from  fluosilidc  add.  The  reaction  by 
which  the  fluoboric  add  is  then  produced  may  be  thus  expressed — 

3CaF  and  BO3  and  SCHO.SOj) =3(CaO.S03)  and  8H0  and  BP3. 

Fluoboric  acid  gas  has  no  action  upon  glass,  and  may  be  collected 
in  glass  vessels  over  mercury.  It  is  colourless,  but  produces  thick 
fiunes  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Its  density 
according  to  Dr.  J.  Davy  is  2871,  and  2812  according  to  Dumas, 
who  finds  1  volume  of  this  gas  to  contain  1-^  vol.  of  fluorine.  Fluo- 
boric gas  is  not  decomposed  by  iron  and  the  ordinary  metals,  even  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  but  on  the  oontraiy,  potassium,  with  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  decomposes  it  at  a  red  heat ;  boron 
is  liberated  by  potassium,  and  a  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  potas- 
sium also  formed.  Water  absorbs  fluoboric  add  gas  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  taking  up,  according  to  J.  Davy,  700  times  its  volume,  which 
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increases  its  bulk  oonsidetably^  and  tabes  its  density  to  1*77.  Sul- 
phuric add  can  dissolve  50  times  its  volume  of  the  fluoride  of  boron. 
The  most  Teadj  mode  of  preparing  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  add 
is  to  dissolve  crystallized  boradc  add  in  hydrofluoric  add.  The 
add  is  extremely  caustic  and  corrosive,  diarring  and  destroying  wood 
and  organic  matters,  when  concentrated,  like  sulphuric  add,  pobablj 
from  its  avidity  for  moisture. 

A  dilute  solution  of  fluoride  of  boron  undergoes  spontaneous  de- 
composition, according  to  Berzelius,  depodting  one  fourdi  of  its 
boron  in  the  form  of  boradc  add,  which  crystallkes  at  a  low  tem- 
perature; while  a  compound  of  hydrofluoric  add  and  fluoride  of 
boron  remains  in  solution,  which  he  termed  hydrofluohoric  acid. 
The  fluoride  of  boron  has  a  great  dispodtion  to  form  double  fluorides, 
and  acts  upon  bade  metallic  oxides  like  the  following  compound. 

FluoHde  of  silicon,  fluoMicit^  acid;  11  Ai  or  968.12;  Si  F,.— 
This  gas  is  obtdned  in  the  following  manner : — ^Equal  parts  of  fluor 
spar  and  broken  glass  or  quartzy  sand,  in  flne  powder,  are  mixed  in  a 

glass  flask  a  (fig.  151),  to  be  used  as 
a  retort,  with  six  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  add,  and  stirred  well  tog^her. 
A.  disengagement  of  gas  immediately 
takes  place,  and  the  mass  swells  up 
considerably.  After  a  time,  a  gentle 
heat  is  required  to  aid  the  operation, 
Eluodlicic  gas  is  collected  over  mer- 
cury. In  its  phydcal  characters  it 
resembles  flaoboric  gas.  It  is  colour- 
less and  fumes  in  air ;  it  extinguishes 
bodies  in  combustion,  and  does  not 
attack  glass.  Its  dendty  is  3574  according  to  J.  Davy,  and  3600 
according  to  Dumas ;  it  contains  twice  its  volume  of  fluorine. 

In  transmitting  this  gas  into  water,  the  tube  must  not  dip  in  the 
flm'd,  for  it  would  speedily  be  choked  by  the  deposition  of  silica  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  gas.  In  the  arrangement 
figured,  the  extremity  of  the  exit  tube  is  covered  by  a  small  odumn 
of  mercury  m,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jar,  through  which  the  gas 
passes  before  it  reaches  the  water  w.  Every  bubble  of  gas  exhibits  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  as  it  enters  the  water,  becoming  invested 
with  a  white  bag  of  silica,  which  rises  to  the  surface.  It  often  happens, 
in  the  course  of  the  operation,  that  the  gas  forms  tubes  of  dlica  in 
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the  water,  through  which  it  gains  the  surface  without  decomposition, 
if  they  are  not  broken  from  time  to  time.  When  water  is  completely 
saturated  with  the  fluoride  of  silicon,  it  has  taken  up  about  once  and 
a  half  its  weight,  and  is  a  gelatinous,  semi-transparent  mass,  which 
fames  in  the  air.  The  liquid  contains  two  equivalents  of  water  to 
one  of  the  original  fluoride  of  silicon :  but  one  third  of  the  fluoride 
has  been  decomposed  by  the  water  and  converted  into  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  silica.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  silicon,  in 
solution,  were  supposed  to  be  in  combination  by  Berzelius,  forming 
8HF + 2SiF3,  which  was  termed  by  him  hydrqfluoailicic  acid.  When 
this  liquid  is  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  situation,  the  whole  of  it 
gradually  evaporates ;  the  free  hydrofluoric  acid  reacting  upon  the 
deposited  silica,  with  formation  of  water,  and  fluoride  of  silicon  being 

revived. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  to  pro- 
duce, with  neutral  salts  of  potash,  soda  and  lithia,  precipitates  which 
are  gelatinous,  and  so  transparent  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  at  first  in 
the  liquid ;  and  with  salts  of  baryta,  a  white  and  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, which  appears  in  a  few  seconds.  It  is  often  employed  to 
decompose  a  salt  of  potash,  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  its  acid.  It 
also  serves  to  distinguish  salts  of  baryta  from  salts  of  strontia ;  the 
salts  of  baryta  producing  with  this  acid  a  salt  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  while  the  salts  of  strontia  are  not  precipitated. 

Almost  all  the  basic  metallic  oxides  decompose  this  acid,  when 
they  are  employed  in  excess,  separating  silica,  and  giving  rise  to 
metallic  fluorides.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  no  more  of  the  base 
is  applied  than  the  quantity  required  to  neutralize  the  free  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  combinations  are  obtained  with  all  bases,  which  are 
analogous  to  double  salts ;  consisting  of  a  metallic  fluoride  combined 
with  fluoride  of  silicon,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  containing  twice 
as  much  fluorine  as  the  former.  Tlie  formula  of  one  of  these  com- 
pounds, the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium,  is  SSiFg  +  3KF ; 
and  those  of  other  metals  are  similar.  The  ratio  of  2  to  8,  in  the 
equivalents  of  the  two  fluorides  which  form  these  double  salts,  is 
unusual.  But  the  double  fluorides  in  question  may  be  represented 
by  single  equivalents  of  fluoride  of  silicon  and  metallic  fluoride,  as 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Gark,  by  adopting  the  low  equivalent  of 
silicon  12.6,  when  silica  is  made  to  consist  of  1  equivalent  of  silicon 
and  2  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  the  fluoride  of  silicon  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  silicon  and  2  equivalents  of  fluorine. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


METALUC  ELEMENTS. 


Genebal  Observations. 

The  metallic  class  of  elements  is  considerably  more  nnmerous  than 
the  non-metallic  class^  embracing  forty-eight  elementary  bodies.  Of 
these  seven  only  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  the  remainder, 
a  large  proportion  are  of  recent  discovery.  Their  names  and  their 
densities,  when  accurately  determined,  with  the  dates  and  authors  of 
their  discovery,  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  compiled  chiefly 
bom  the  work  of  Dr.  Turner : — 


Table  of  Metals. 


Name. 

Density. 

Dates  and  Authors  of  the  Diaeotoy. 

Gold 

19-257  Brisson,  to  l9-86r 

10-474,  ditto 

7-778.  ditto 

Known  to  the  Ancients. 

1490,  described  by  Basil  Valentine. 

1530,  described  by  Agrioola. 

16th  oentury,  first  mentioned  by  VvneA- 

1788.  Brandt                              ^^^ 

1741,  Wood,  assay-master,  Jamaica. 
1751,  Cronstedt. 
1774.  Gahn  and  Schfede. 

1781,  D'£lhuyart. 

1782,  Miiller. 
1782,  Hidm. 

1789,  Klaproth. 
1791,  Gregor. 
1797,  Vauqudin. 
1802,  Hatchett. 

1808,  Wdlaston. 

1808,  DescotiU  and  Smithaon  Teonant. 

Silver 

Iron 

Copper 

MercuiT 

Lead   

8-895,  Hatchett  - 

13*596,  at  ^%^  Regnault 

11-352,  Brisson 

7-291,  ditto ^ 

6-702,  ditto   

Tin 

Antimony .... 

Bismuth 

Zinc 

9-822.  ditto   

6-861  to  71,  ditto 

5-884,  Turner  

8-538,  Hauy   

20-336  Brisson, to  22069  . 
8-279,  Richter  

Arsenic 

Cobalt 

Platinum 

Nickel 

Manganese  ... 

Tun^ten 

Tellurium. ... 
Molybdenum . 

Uranium 

Titanium 

Chromium  ... 
Tantalum  .... 
Palladium.... 

Rhodium 

Iridium  

Oamium 

7-500     

17-6,      D'Elhuyart 

6115,  Klaproth 

7-400,  Hidm 

9*000,  Bncholi 

5-8,     WoUaston  

6-9 

11-3  to  11-8,  Wollaston...') 

10-649  j 

18-680 

100 

1808,  Smithson  Tennant.                     i 
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Table  o/Meiah    oontfamed. 


Name. 

Cerium 

PoUauun.... 

Sodiom 

Barinm 

Strontiimi. ... 

Caldnm 

Cadmiam  .... 

lithiam 

Zirooniam.... 
Aluminam  ... 
Glucinnm  .... 

Yttrium  

Thoriwn 

Magneaiam... 
Vanadium.... 
Lantanum. ... 
Didymium  ... 

Erbium  

Terbimn 

Ruthenium ... 
Pelopiom  . ... 
Niobium 


Density. 


0-865  )  Gay  Luaaae  aod^ 
0-972  j     Tbenard 


8*604,  Stromeyer 


1 


Dates  and  Authors  of  the  DisooTery. 


i 


1804,  Hisinger  and  Benelius. 
1807,  Davy. 


1818,  Stromeyer. 
1818,  Arfvedson. 
1824,  Berzelius. 

1828,  Wohler. 

1829,  BerseUus. 

1829,  Bnssy. 

1830,  Se&trom. 
1839,  Moaander. 

Since  1840,  Moaander. 

1844,  Klans. 

1845,  H.  Rose. 


Of  the  physical  properties  of  metals  and  their  combinations  with 
each  other^  the  most  characteristic  is  their  lustre  and  power  to  reflect 
much  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  them^ — a  property  exhibited  in  a 
high  degree  by  burnished  steely  speculum  metal^  and  the  reflecting 
surface  of  mercury  in  glass  mirrors.  Metals  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  opacity^  although  they  have  a  certain  degree  of  transparency  in 
a  highly  attenuated  state^  as  fine  gold-leaf  aUows  light  of  a  green 
colour  to  pass  through  it.  They  are  peculiarly  the  conductors  of 
electricity^  and  also  the  best  conductors  of  heat.  The  most  dense 
substances  in  nature  are  found  among  the  metals^ — gold^  for  instance^ 
being  upwards  of  nineteen,  and  laminated  platinum  twenty-two  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  But  some  of  the  metals,  not- 
withstanding, are  very  light,  potassium  and  sodium  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  water. 

Certain  metals  possess  a  valuable  property,  malleability,  depending 
upon  a  high  tenacity  with  a  certain  degree  of  softness ;  particularly 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  platinum,  palladium,  cadmium,  lead,  zinc, 
iron,  nickel,  potassium,  sodium,  and  solid  mercury.  These  metals 
may  all  be  hammered  out  into  plates,  or  even  into  thin  leaves.  In 
zinc  this  property  is  found  in  the  highest  d^ree  between  300^  and 
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400^,  and  in  iron  at  a  d^ree  of  temperatnie  exceeding  a  red  heat. 
The  same  metals  are  likewise  ductile,  or  may  be  drawn  into  wires, 
although  the  dactility  of  different  metals  is  not  always  proportional 
to  their  malleability^  iron  being  highly  ductile^  although  it  cannot  be 
beaten  into  very  thin  leaves.  By  a  peculiar  method^  Dr.  Wollaston 
formed  gold  wire  so  small  that  it  was  only  l-5000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter^  and  550  feet  of  it  were  required  to  weigh  one  grain.  He 
also  obtained  a  wire  of  platinum  not  more  than  l-30^000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter^.  The  tenacity  of  different  metals  is  determined 
by  ascertaining  the  weight  required  to  break  wires  of  them  having 
the  same  diameter.  Iron  appears  to  possess  that  property  in  the 
greatest^  and  lead  in  the  least  degree.  It  has  been  observed  by  M. 
Baudrimont  that  the  tenacity  of  wires  of  iron^  copper^  and  brass,  is 
much  injured  by  annealing  themf.  A  few  of  the  malleable  metals 
can  be  welded,  or  portions  of  them  joined  into  one  by  hammering 
them  together.  Reces  of  iron  or  platinum  may  be  united  in  this 
manner  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  fragments  of  potassium  may  be 
made  to  adhere  by  pressing  them  together  with  the  hand  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  Many  metals  are  only  malleable  ina  low  degree, 
and  some  are  actually  brittle, — ^such  as  bismuth,  antimony,  and  arsenic. 
The  metals,  with  the  exception  of  mercury,  are  all  solid  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  but  they  may  be  liquified  by  heat.  Their 
points  of  fusion  are  very  different,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table: 


Table  of  the  Fusibility  of  different  Metals. 

Fahb.  DcprBBSNT  Chsxisxs. 

"Meroiuy    —89* 

^?.::::;::::::::::;::  m }  6ay-Lo-«c -na  Th«n«d. 

Tin    442  ) 

Biimath    497  yCriehtoa. 

Lead 612  ) 

Funble  below  a  <  Telloriiim — rather     less 

red  heat.  fusible  than  lead    Klaproth. 

AxBenio— nndetermined. 

Zinc  778     Daniell. 

Antimony— a  little  below 

a  red  heat. 
^Cadminm  442     Stromeyer. 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1818. 
t  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Iz.  7B. 
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Infusible  bdow 
a  red  heat. 


Table  of  ike  Fiuibility  of  different  Jf^/o^f— continued. 

Fahr.  Ditfkrent  Chemists. 

''SilTer    1873°) 

Copper 1996  (Daoiell. 

Gold 2016  ) 

Cobalt — rather  less  fosible 

than  iron. 
Iron,  cast 27S6      Daniell. 

Imn.  nibble |    Requiring  the  highest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 

Niekel — nearly  the  same  as  cobalt. 

Palladium. 

Molybdenmn  ^  Almort  infi^le.  jnd  not  to^  j^y,  y^^  ,^,  „,i. 

Unnioin >     be  proenred  in  battont  by  >     «.„  j___  vi„_  „:_. 

Chromium  ..."^ 

Titanium 

Cerinm   

Osmium Infusible  in  the  best  of  a  smith's  forge,  but  fusible 

Iridium  I     before  the  oxi-hydrogen  blow-pipe. 

Rhodium 

PUtiunm  .... 
Columbinm... 


The  metallic  elements  are^  in  general^  highly  fixed  substances^ 
although  it  is  probable  that  all  of  them  may  be  dissipated  at  the 
highest  temperatures.  The  following  metals  are  so  volatile  as  to  be 
occasionally  distilled^ — cadmium^  mercury^  arsenic^  tellurium^  sodium^ 
potassium^  and  zinc. 

All  the  metals  are  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen^  but  they  differ 
greatly  from  each  other  in  their  affinity  for  that  element.  The  greater 
number  of  them  absorb  oxygen  from  dry  air  at  the  usual  temperature^ 
and  undei^  oxidation^  which  is  only  slight  and  superficial  in  many, 
when  they  are  in  mass,  but  may  be  complete  and  perfect  in  the  same 
metals,  when  they  are  highly  divided,  and  in  a  favourable  state  for 
combination,  as  in  the  lead  and  iron  pyrophorus  exposed  to  air. 
The  same  metals  exhibit,  at  a  liigh  temperature,  a  more  intense 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  combine  with  the  phenomena  of  combustion. 

The  metals  have  been  airanged  in  six  groups  or  sections,  differing 
in  their  degrees  of  oxidability :  1.  Metals  which  decompose  water 
even  at  82^,  with  lively  effervescence — ^namely,  potassium,  sodium, 
lithium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium.  2.  Metals  which  do  not  de- 
compose water  at  82^,  like  the  metals  of  the  preceding  class ;  they 
do  not  decompose  it  with  a  lively  effervescence,  except  at  a  temperature 
approaching  212^,  or  even  higher,  but  always  much  below  a  red  heat. 
In  this  class  are  found  magnesium,  glucinum,  aluminum,  zirconium, 
thorium,  ]rttrium,  cerium,  and  manganese.     3    Metals  which  do  not 

2l 
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decompose  water  except  at  a  red  heat^  or  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature 
with  the  presence  of  strong  acids.  This  section  comprehends  iioiiy 
nickel^  cobalt,  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  chromium,  and  probably  vanadimn. 
Iron  is  rapidly  corroded  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  4.  Metals  which  decompose  the  vapour  of 
water  at  a  red  heat  with  considerable  energy,  but  which  do  not  de- 
compose water  in  presence  of  the  strong  adds.  They  are  tungsten, 
molybdenum,  osmium,  tantalum,  titanium,  antimony,  and  nramam. 
These  metals  appetir  to  be  incapable  of  decomposing  water  in  contact 
with  acids,  because  their  oxides  have  but  a  small  basic  power,  bdng, 
indeed,  bodies  which  are  ranked  among  the  acids.  5.  Metals  of 
which  the  oxides  are  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  and  which  de- 
compose water  only  in  a  feeble  manner  and  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
They  are  also  distinguished  from  the  preceding  class  by  their  tendency 
to  form  basic  and  not  acid  oxides.  These  metals  are  copper,  lead, 
and  bismuth.  6.  Metals  of  which  the  oxides  are  reducible  by  heat 
alone  at  a  temperature  more  or  less  elevated  :  these  metals  do  not 
decompose  water  in  any  circumstances.  They  are  mercury,  sQver, 
palladium,  platinum,  gold,  and  probably  rhodium  and  iridium.*  It 
is  to  be  remarked  of  nearly  all  the  met^s  which  decompose  the  vapour 
of  water,  and  consequently  separate  hydrogen  from  oxygen  at  a  certain 
temperature,  that  their  oxides  are  reduced,  notwithstanding,  with  great 
facility  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  within  the  same  limits  of  temperatore. 
This  anomalous  result  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  regard  to  iron 
(p.  225). 

Of  the  non-metallic  elements,  hydrogen  only  forms  an  oxide 
capable  of  uniting  as  a  base  with  acids.  It  is  a  general  character  of 
the  metals,  on  the  contrary,  to  form  such  oxides,  if  tellurium  be 
excepted,  which  is  more  analogous  in  its  chemical  properties  to  sul- 
phur than  to  the  metals.  Hence,  as  the  former  class  are  principally 
salt-radicals,  the  latter  are  principally  basyls. 

The  protoxides  of  metals  are  uniformly  and  strongly  basic,  but 
this  feature  becomes  less  distinct  in  their  superior  oxides,  and  passes 
into  the  acid  character  in  the  high  degrees  of  oxidation  of  which 
some  metals  are  susceptible.  Thus,  of  manganese,  the  protoxide  is 
a  strong  base ;  the  sesquioxide  basic,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
protoxide ;  the  binoxide  indifferent ;  and  the  still  higher  oxides  arc 
the  manganic  and  permanganic  acids,  which  are  respectively  iso- 

*  Regnauli,  Annoles  dc  Chitn.  ct  de  Pbys.  Ixii.  3CS. 
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moiphonB  with  sulphuric  and  perchloric  adds.  A  few  metals  which 
have  no  protoxides^  such  as  arsenic  and  antimony^  are  most 
remarkable  for  the  acids  they  form  with  oxygen^  and  thns  more 
resemble  in  their  chemical  history  the  elements  of  the  non-metallic 
dass.  It  ia,  indeed^  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  classes  of  elements^  either  with  rderence  to  their 
phjTsical  or  chemical  properties. 

Besides  combining  with  oxygen,  metals  combine  with  snlphnr, 
chlorine,  and  with  other  salt-radicals,  whether  simple  or  compound; 
and  hence  snlpliides,  chlorides,  and  numerous  other  series  of  metallic 
compounds.  Of  these  series  the  sulphides  most  resemble  the  cor- 
responding oxides  of  the  same  metals;  the  chlorides  and  other  series 
partake  more  strongly  of  the  saline  character.  Each  metal,  or  dass 
of  metals,  affects  combination  with  oxygen  in  certain  proportions, 
and  combines  also  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  &c.  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. Hence,  given  the  formulae  of  the  oxides  of  a  metal,  the  for- 
mvlxe  of  its  sulphides,  chlorides,  &c.  may  generally  be  predicated,  as 
they  correspond  with  the  former.  Thus  the  oxides  of  iron  being 
FeO  and  FcjOj,  the  sulphides  are  FeS  and  FcjSs^  and  the  chlorides 
FeCl  and  FejClg ;  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  or  arsenious  and  arsenic 
acids,  being  AsOg  and  AsOg,  the  sulphides  of  that  metal  are  ASS3 
and  AsSg,  and  the  chlorides  AsClg  and  AsCl^.  But  sometimes 
a  metal  unites  with  sulphur  in  more  ratios  than  with  oxygen ;  both 
iron  and  arsenic,  for  example,  possessing  each  a  sulphide  to  which 
they  have  no  corresponding  oxide,  namely,  iron  pyrites  and  realgar, 
of  which  the  formul»  are  FeS^  ai^d  As&L,.  The  potassium  family  of 
metals  combine  also  with  three  and  five  equivalents  of  sulphur, 
without  all  uniting  with  oxygen  in  such  high  proportions.  Again, 
certain  metals  of  the  magnesian  and  its  allied  families,  such  as  man- 
ganese and  chromium,  fonn  acid  compounds  with  oxygen,  to  which 
no  corresponding  sulphides  exist,  such  as  manganic  and  chromic 
adds,  Mn03  and  CrOg.  But  the  circumstance  that  these  acids  are 
isomorphous  with  sulphuric  add,  and  the  metals  they  contain  iso- 
morphous  with  sulphur,  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  similar  sulphur  acids.  The  chlorides  of  a  metal 
generaUy  correspond  in  number,  as  they  always  do  in  composition, 
with  the  oxides ;  in  some  cases  they  are  less  numerous,  but  never,  I 
believe,  more  numerous  than  the  oxides  of  the  same  metal. 

Combination  takes  place  within  a  series ;  that  is,  oxides  combine 
with  oxides,  sulphides  with  sulphides.    Those  members  of  the  sama 
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series  which  differ  greatly  in  chemical  characters  being  most 
to  combine  together^ — as  oxygen  acids  with  oxygen  bases,  sulphur 
acids  with  sulphnr  bases.  Chlorides  also  combine  with  chlorides, 
to  form  double  chlorides,  and  iodides  with  iodides. 

Compounds  belonging  to  different  series,  on  the  contraiy,  do  not 
in  general  combine  together,  but  often  mutually  decompose  each 
other  when  brought  into  contact.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potash  do  not  unite,  one  belonging  to  the  chlorine  and  the  other  to 
the  oxygen  series,  but  form  water  and  chloride  of  potassium,  by 
mutual  decomposition,  as  explained  in  the  following  diagram : — 

Before  deoompoaition.  After  decompontiaii. 

Hydrochloric  ("Hydrogen -^Water 

acid  (Chlorine. 


Potash       (Oxygen    ^ 

I  Potassium ^"^  Chloride  of  Potassium 

In  the  same  manner,  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  when  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  produces  water  and  a  perchloride  of  iron  corresponding 
with  the  peroxide : — 

Sna  and  Fca  O3  =  8H0  and  Fcj  Qj. 

And  in  all  cases  when  a  metallic  oxide  dissolves  in  hydrochlaric 
add,  without  evolution  of  chlorine,  the  chloride  produced  necessarily 
corresponds  with  the  oxide  dissolved.  Again,  orpiment,  or  sulph- 
arsenious  acid,  does  not  combine  with  potash,  when  dissolved  in  that 
alkaline  oxide,  the  first  being  a  sulphur  and  the  second  an  oxygep 
compound,  but  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  certain  proportions  of 
arsenious  acid  and  sulphide  of  potassium : — 

Before  decompontion.  After  deoompontion. 

Sulpharsenious  r  Arsenic      . -^Arsenious  add. 

acid  i  3  Sulphur 


8  Potash        f  ^  ^y8®^    •  •^^^^'-N. 

13  Potassium         ^^^^^8  Sulphide  of  potasskan. 


Two  pairs  of  compounds  of  different  series,  then,  co-exist  in  the 
liquid, — an  oxygen  acid,  arsenious  add,  which  unites  with  the  oxj^n 
base,  potash,  and  a  sulphur  base,  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  unites 
with  undecomposed  sulpharsenious  acid.  Hence  the  result  of  dis- 
solving orpiment  in  potash  is  the  decomposition  of  both  compounds 
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and  formation  of  two  salts  of  different  series^  arsenite  of  potash  and 
solpharsenite  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 

The  union  of  metallic  compounds  of  the  oxygen  and  sulphur 
series  is  a  rare  occurrence.  But  the  red  ore  of  antimony  is  such  a 
combination,  and  oxisulphides  of  mercury  also  exist.  Compounds  of 
metallic  oxides  with  metallic  chlorides^  and  with  other  highly  saline 
binary  compounds,  are  more  frequent ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  catc^ry  with  the  compounds  of  individuals  both  belonging 
to  the  same  series,  which  kst  are  neutral  salts.  For  a  metallic  oxi- 
chloride  may  generally,  if  not  always,  be  viewed  as  a  chloride  to 
which  a  certain  proportion  of  metallic  oxide  is  attached,  like  constitu- 
tional water  in  a  hydrated  salt.  That  metallic  oxide  is  likewise 
always  of  the  magnesian  class,  or  of  a  class  allied  to  it.  Oxichlorides 
are  then  to  be  associated  with  those  salts  of  oxygen-acids  usually  de- 
nominated sabsalts  (page  194) ;  the  oxichlorides  of  lead  and  of 
copper, — 

PbCl+8PbO  and  CuCl+CuO, 

with  the  subacetates  and  subsulphates  of  the  same  metals. 

Arrangement  of  metallic  elements, — A  distribution  of  the  metals 
into  three  classes  is  generally  made,  composed  respectively  of  the  me- 
tals of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  the  metals  of  the  earths,  and 
the  metals  proper.  The  latter  class  again  is  subdivided,  according 
to  the  affinity  of  the  metab  contained  in  it  for  oxygen,  into  two 
groups — the  noble  and  common  metals;  the  oxides  of  the  former,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  &c.,  abandoning  their  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature, 
while  the  oxides  of  the  latter,  lead,  copper,  &c.,  are  undecomposable 
by  heat  alone.  In  treating  of  the  metals,  I  shall  introduce  them  in 
the  order  which  appears  to  fetcilitate  most  the  study  of  their  combina- 
tions, with  a  general  reference  to  this  classification.  Eor  subdivisions, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  natural  families  into  which  the  elements 
have  been  arranged  (page  168),  which  have  the  advantage  of  bringing 
together  those  metals  of  which  the  compounds  are  most  frequently 
isomorphous.  The  different  metals  will  therefore  be  grouped  under 
the  following  orders : — 

I.  Metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies — ^three  metals : — 

Oxides. 

Potassium    ....        Potash. 
Sodium        ....         Soda. 
Lithium       ....        Lithia. 
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II.  Metallic  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths — four  metals : — 


Barium 
Strontium    . 
Calcium 
Magnesium  . 


Oxides. 

Baryta. 
Strontia. 
Lime. 
Magnesia. 


lU.  Metallic  bases  of  the  earths  proper — seven  metals  : — 


Aluminum 

Glucinum 

Zirconium 

Yttrium 

Terbium 

Erbium 

Thorium 


Oiidea. 

Alumina. 

Glucina. 

Zirconia. 

Yttria* 

Terbia. 

Erbia. 

Thorina. 


IV.  Metals  proper^  of  which  the  protoxides  are  isomorphous  with 
magnesia — eight  metals : — 


Manganese. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Cadmium. 

Ck)balt. 

Copper. 

Nickel. 

Lead. 

Y.  Other  metals  proper  having  isomorphous  relations  with  the 
magnesiau  family— seven  metals : — 


Tin. 

Titanium. 
Chromium. 
Yanadium. 


Tungsten. 

Molybdenum. 

Tellurium. 


YI.  Metals  isomorphous  with  phosphorus— three  metals  : — 

Arsenic.  Bismuth. 

Antimony. 

Yn.  Metals  proper,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes,  of 
wliich  the  oxides  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone— eight  metals  : — 


POTASSIUM. 

Uranium. 

Titanium. 

Cerium. 

Tantalum  or  Columbium. 

Lantanum. 

Felopium. 

Didymium. 

Niobum. 
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YIIL  Metals  proper^  of  which  the  oxides  are  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state  bj  heat  (noble  metals) — three  metals : — 


Mercury. 
Silver. 


Gold. 


IX.  Metals  found  in  native  platinum  (noble  metals) — six  metals: — 


Platinum. 

Osmium. 

Palladium. 

fihodium. 

Iridium. 

fiuthenium 

ORDER  I. 

If  KTALLIC  BASES  OF  THE  ALKALIES. 

SECTION    I. 

POTASSIUM. 

Syn,  Kalium.    Eq.  39  or  487.5 ;  K. 

The  alkalies  and  earths  have  long  been  named  and  distinguished 
from  each  other^  but  they  were  not  known  to  be  the  oxides  of  pecu- 
liar metals  till  a  recent  period.  The  terms  applied  to  the  new 
metallic  bases  are  formed  from  the  names  of  their  oxides,  as  potassium 
&om  potash,  and  calcium  from  calx^  a  name  sometimes  given  to  lime; 
while  the  original  names  of  the  oxides  are  still  retained,  as  those  of 
ordinary  objects,  and  not  superseded  by  appellations  indicating  their 
relation  to  the  metals,  such  as  oxide  of  potassium  for  potash,  or  oxide 
of  calcium  for  lime. 

Preparation, — ^In  1807^  Sir  H.  Davy  made  the  memorable  dis- 
covery that  potash  is  resolved  by  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  into 
potassium  and  oxygen.     He  placed  a  moistened  fragment  of  hydrate 
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of  potash  on  mercmy,  mtrodndng  the  temimal  wire  from  ihe  zme 
extremity  of  an  active  batieiy  (the  chkmnd)  into  the  floid  vutAal, 
and  touching  the  potash  with  the  other  terminal  wire  (the  zinooid)  ; 
bubbles  of  oi^gen  gas  appeared  at  the  latter  wire,  and  potassiiim  was 
liberated  at  the  former,  and  dissolving  in  the  mercnij,  was  protected 
from  oxidation  bv  the  air.  To  eflect  this  deoranposition,  Dsvy 
employed  a  batteiy  of  200  pairs  of  four-inch  phtes;  but  an  amalgam 
of  potassium  may  be  as  readily  obtained  by  a  more  simple  voltaic 
apparatus,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  289.  These  proceaaes, 
however,  afford  potassium  only  in  minute  quantity.  Soon  after  the 
existence  of  this  metal  was  known,  Gay-Lussac  and  Thinard  dis- 
covered that  potash  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  a  white  heat,  and  they 
contrived  a  process  by  which  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the  metal 
was  obtained.  It  was  afterwards  noticed  by  Curandan,  that  potash, 
like  the  oxides  of  common  metals,  is  decomposed  by  charcoal  as  wdl 
by  iron,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  process  for  potasium  now  always 
followed. 

This  interesting  process  is  described  by  Hitscherhch,  as  it  is  snc- 
cessfully  pursued  in  Grermany.  Whenever  charcoal  is  used  to  de^ve 
a  metallic  oxide  of  its  oxygen,  the  former  must  be  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  and  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  latt^.  Gaibonate 
of  potash  requires  this  precaution  the  more,  that  it  fuses  at  a  red 
heat,  and  is  thus  apt  to  separate  from  the  charcoal,  and  sink  below 
it.  It  is  found  that  the  best  means  to  obtain  a  proper  mixture  of 
these  substances  is  to  calcine  a  salt  of  potash  containing  a  vegetable 
acid,  which  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  when  decomposed* 
Crude  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash)  is  preferred,  and  for  one  operation 
six  pounds  of  that  salt  are  ignited  in  a  large  crucible  or  melting-pot 
provided  with  a  lid,  so  long  as  combustible  gases  are  disengaged. 
The  crucible  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  is  found  to  contain 
a  black  mass,  which  is  the  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
potash,  known  as  black  flux.  It  is  reduced  to  powder,  while  still 
warm,  and  immediately  mixed  with  about  ten  ounces  of  wood- 
charcoal  in  small  pieces,  or  in  a  coarse  powder,  from  which  the 
dust  has  been  separated  by  a  sieve.  The  use  of  this  additional 
charcoal  is  to  act  as  a  sponge,  and  absorb  the  potash  when  liquefied 
by  heat.  The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  of  wrought  iron, 
and  a  mercury  bottle  (page  29S)  answera  well  for  the  purpose,  but 
must  be  heated  to  redness  before  hand,  to  expel  a  little  merciuy 
that  remains  in  it.    The  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  enlarged  a  little  by 
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means  of  a  round  file,  and  a  straight  iron  tube  of  4  or  5  inches  in 
length  fitted  into  the  o^wniug,  by  grinding.  The  bottle  and  tube 
thus  form  a  retort,  which  is  supported  horizontally  in  a  brick 
fumace,  as  represented  (fig.  152)  iu  which  a  is  the  iron  bottle  resting 


upon  two  bars  of  iron  o  o,  to  which  it  may  also  be  firmly  bound  by 
iron  wire.  These  bars  cross  the  fumace  at  a  height  of  5  or  6  inches 
above  the  grate-bars.  A  mistnre  of  equal  parts  of  coal  and  coke 
makes  an  excellent  fuel  for  this  furnace.  The  tube  b  of  the  bottle 
projects  through  an  aperture  in  the  aide-wall  of  the  furnace,  and 
enters  a  receiver  of  a  peculiar  construction  required  to  condense  the 
potassium,  which  distils  over.  This  receiver  is  composed  of  two 
separate  copper  cylinders  or  oval  boxes,  hard  soldered,  similBr  in 
form  and  size,  which  are  represented  in  section  (fig.  153),  the 
Fia  163  ''"^'  ^  "  ^'  being  introduced  within  the  other, 

,  g  b  k,  and  thus  forming  together  a  vessel  of 

which  i  n  (f  is  the  cover.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  b  d  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  a 
diaphragm,  t,  of  the  same  length  as  the  cylinder, 
and  descending  with  it  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  bottom,  h,ot</hk.  A  ribbon  of  copper,  y, 
is  soldered  aronud  b  n  d,  so  as  to  form  a  ledge, 
which  is  seen  in  both  figures,  and  serves  as  a  support  for  a  cage  of 
iron-wire,  c  d,  pbced  over  the  receiver  during  the  distillation,  to  hold 
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Potassium  appears  to  have  the  greatest  affinity  of  all  bodies  for 
oxygen  at  temperatures  which  are  not  exceedingly  elevated.  It  de- 
composes nitrous  and  nitric  oxides^  and  also  carbonic  oxide  gas  at  a 
red  heat^  although  potash  is  reduced  to  the  metaUic  state  by  charcoal 
at  a  white  heat.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  oxides  and 
fluorides  of  boron  and  siUcon  are  decomposed  by  potassium^  and 
besides  these  elements^  several  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  are 
obtained  by  means  of  this  metal.  It  is^  indeed^  a  reducing  agent 
of  the  greatest  value. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Potash,  or  potaasa  :  KO;  590  or  47.26. — Potassium  exposed 
in  thin  slices  to  dry  air  becomes  a  white  matter^  which  is  the 
protoxide  of  potassium  or  potash.  Tliis  compound  is  fusible  at 
a  red  heat^  and  rises  in  vapour  at  a  strong  white  heat.  It  unites 
with  water,  with  ignition,  and  forma  a  fusible  hydrate,  which  is  the 
ordinary  condition  of  caustic  potash. 

The  hydrate  of  potash  is  obtained  in  quantity  from  the  carbonate 
of  potash.  Equal  weights  of  that  salt  and  of  quicklime  are  taken^ 
the  latter  of  which  is  slaked  with  water,  and  falls  into  a  powder  con- 
sisting of  hydrate  of  lime ;  the  former  is  dissolved  in  from  6  to  10 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  both  boiled  together  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
clean  iron  pan.  The  lime  abstracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  potash,  and 
becomes  carbonate  of  lime ;  a  reaction  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
adding  Ume-water  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  when  a  pre- 
cipitate of  carbonate  of  lime  falls.  When  the  potash  has  been 
deprived  entirely  of  carbonic  acid,  a  little  of  the  clear  liquid  taken 
from  the  pan  will  be  found  not  to  effervesce  upon  the  addition  of 
an  acid  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  decomposition  is  never 
complete  if  the  carbonate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  water.  Liebig  has  observed  that  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash  decomposes  carbonate  of  lime,  and  consequently 
hydrate  of  lime  could  not,  in  the  same  circumstances,  decompose  carbo- 
nate of  potash.  The  pan,  being  covered  by  a  lid,  may  be  allowed  to 
cool ;  when  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  excess  of  hydrate 
of  lime  subside,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  dear  solution  of 
l)otash  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  the  remainder  may  be 
obtained  clear  by  filtration.     In  the  latter  operation  a  large  glass 
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funnel  may  be  employed,  to  support  a  filter  of  washed  cotton  calico, 
into  which  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  transferred.  A  small  portion 
of  liquid,  which  passes  through  turbid  at  first,  should  be  returned  to 
the  filter.  As  the  solution  of  potash  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
proper  to  conduct  its  filtration  with  as  little  exposure  to  air  as  pos- 
sible; on  which  account  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  should  be 
covered  by  a  plate,  and  the  liquid  which  flows  from  it  be  immediately 
received  in  a  bottle,  in  the  mouth  of  which  the  funnel  may  be  sup- 
ported. The  bottle  in  which  potash  is  preserved  should  not  be  of 
crystal,  or  of  a  material  containing  lead,  as  the  alkali  corrodes  such 
glass,  particularly  when  its  natural  surface  has  been  cut. 

To  obtain  the  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  the  preceding  solution  is 
rapidly  evaporated  in  a  clean  iron  pan  or  silver  basin,  till  an  oily 
liquid  remains  at  a  high  temperature,  which  contains  no  more  than  a 
single  equivalent  of  water.  This  liquid  is  poured  into  cylindrical 
iron  moulds  to  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  sticks,  which  ure  used  by 
surgeons  as  a  cautery,  and  are  the  potassa  or  potassa  fusa  of  the 
Pharmacopeia;  a  form  in  which  it  is  also  convenient  to  have  potash 
for  some  chemical  purposes.  The  sticks  generally  contain  a  portion 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  besides  a  little  oxide  of  iron  and  peroxide  of 
potassium,  the  last  of  wliich  gives  occasion  to  the  evolution  of  a 
little  oxygen  gas  when  the  sticks  are  dissolved  in  water.  To  obtain 
hydrate  of  potash  free  from  carbonate,  the  sticks  are  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  in  which  the  foreign  impurities  are  insoluble,  and  the  alco- 
holic solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  pure  and  fused  hydrate  of  potash  is  a  solid  white  mass  of  a 
structure  somewhat  crystaUine,  of  sp.  gr.  1.706,  fusible  at  a  he^it 
under  redness.  It  is  a  protohydrate,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
combined  water  by  the  most  intense  heat.  It  destroys  animal  tex- 
tures. It  rapidly  deliquesces  in  damp  air,  from  the  absorption  of 
moisture :  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water^  and  also  in  alcohol. 
Mixed  in  powder  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  second 
crystalline  combination,  which  is  aterhydrate;  and  its  solution  in 
water  affords,  at  a  very  low  temperature,  crystals  in  the  forms  of 
four-sided  tables  and  octohedrons,  which  are  a  pentahydrate, 
K0.H0-I-4H0. 

The  solution  of  potash,  or  potash  ley,  has  a  slight  but  peculiar 
odour,  characteristic  of  caustic  alkalies,  which  they  acquire  from  their 
action  upon  organic  matter,  derived  from  the  atmosphere  or  other 
sources.    The  skin  and  other  animal  substances  are  dissolved  by 
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this  liquid.  It  is  highly  caustic^  and  its  taste  intensely  acrid.  It 
has  those  properties  which  are  termed  alkaline,  in  an  eminent  d^ree. 
It  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids,  restores  the  blue  colour  of 
reddened  litmus,  changes  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  into  green, 
but  in  a  short  time  altogether  destroys  these  vegetable  colours.  It 
acts  upon  fixed  oils,  and  converts  them  into  soaps,  which  are  soluble 
in  water.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  with  great  avidity  bom  the  air, 
on  whicli  account  it  should  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

The  presence  of  free  potash  or  soda,  in  solutions  of  their  carbo- 
nates, may  be  discovered  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  oxide  of  which  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a  brown  colour  by  the  caustic  alkali,  while  the  white  car** 
bonate  of  silver  only  is  precipitated  by  the  pure  carbonated  alkali. 
Potash,  whether  free  or  in  combination  with  an  acid  as  a  soluble  salt, 
may  be  discovered  and  distinguished  from  soda  and  other  substances, 
by  means  of  certain  acids,  &c.,  which  form  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pounds with  that  alkali.  A  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid  produces 
a  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  in  a  liquid  containing  1  per 
cent,  of  any  potash  salt.  The  precipitate  is  crystalline,  and  does  not 
appear  immediately,  but  is  thrown  down  on  stirring  the  liquid 
strongly,  and  soonest  upon  tlie  lines  which  have  been  described  on 
the  glass  by  the  stirrer.  A  similar  precipitation  is  occasioned  in  salts 
of  potash  by  perchloric  add.  Also  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  which 
forms  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  in  granular 
octohedrons  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  In  the  separation  of  potash 
for  its  quantitative  estimation,  the  last  reagent  is  preferred,  and  is 
added  in  excess  to  the  potash  solution,  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  then  evaporated  by  a  steam  heat  to  dry- 
ness. The  dry  residue  is  washed  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  up 
everything  except  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium. 
Ammonia,  also,  is  thrown  down  by  bichloride  of  platinum ;  but  when 
the  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  is  heated  to  redness,  nothing 
is  left  except  spongy  platinum,  while  the  chloride  of  platinum  and 
potassium  leaves  all  its  potassium  in  the  state  of  chloride  mixed  with 
the  platinum.  Potash  is  likewise  separated  from  acids  by  means  of 
fluosilicic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  light  gelatinous  precipitate, 
the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium.  Carbazotic  acid  also 
produces  a  yeUow  crystalline  precipitate  in  solution  of  potash. 

Salts  of  potash,  more  particularly  the  chloride,  nitrate,  and  car- 
bonate, communicate  to  flame  a  pale  violet  tint. 

Potash  is  the  base  which  in  general  exhibits  the  highest  aflBniiy 
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for  adds ;  it  precipitates  lime  and  the  insoluble  metallic  oxides  from 
their  solutions  in  acids.  This  alkali  is  employed  indifferently  with 
soda  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The  principal  combinations 
of  potash  with  acids  will  be  described  after  the  binary  compounds  of 
potassium. 

'  Peroxide  of  potassium,  KO3. — Heat«d  strongly  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen^ potassium  combines  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen.  The 
ultimate  residue  on  calcining  nitrate  of  potash  at  a  red  heat  has  been 
said  to  be  the  same  compound^  but  Mitscherlich  finds  that  residue  to 
be  potash.  The  peroxide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  water^ 
being  converted  into  hydrate  of  potash^  with  evolution  of  oxygen 
gas. 

When  potassium  is  burned  with  an  imperfect  supply  of  air^  a  grey 
matter  is  formed,  which  Berzelius  believed  to  be  a  suboxide  of  potas- 
sium.   It  is  not  more  stable  than  the  peroxide. 

Sulphides  of  potassium, — Sulphur  and  potassium^  when  heated 
together^  unite  with  incandescence^  and  in  several  proportions^  two 
of  which  correspond  respectively  with  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
potassium.  The  protosulphide  may  be  obtained  by  transmitting 
hydrogen  gas  over  sulphate  of  potash^  heated  in  a  bulb  of  bard  glass 
to  full  redness^  when  the  whole  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  carried  off  as 
water^  and  the  sulphur  remains  in  combination  with  potassium^ 
forming  a  fusible  compound  of  a  light  brown  colour.  Sulphate  of 
potash  calcined  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  pounded  charcoal 
or  pit-coal,  in  a  covered  Cornish  crucible^  at  a  bright  red  heat,  is  con- 
verted into  a  black  crystalline  mass,  which  is  also  protosulphide  of 
potassium,  with  generally  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  sulphide, 
arising  from  the  combination  of  the  silica  of  the  crucible  with  potash 
of  the  sulphate.  If  lamp-black  be  used  instead  of  charcoal,  the 
sulphide  of  potassium  formed  having  a  great  afiinity  for  oxygen,  and 
being  in  a  highly  divided  state,  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  forms  a  pyrophorus.  The  solution  of  the  protosulphide  in  water 
is  highly  caustic ;  it  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  effervescence,  from 
the  escape  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  without  any  deposit  of  sulphur. 
Being  a  sulphur  base,  it  combines  without  decomposition  with  sulphur 
acids. 

This  sulphide  unites  directly  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  forming 
K8.HS ;  and  the  compound  may  be  otherwise  formed,  namely,  by 
transmitting  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  through  caustic  potash, 
so  long  as  tlic  gas  is  absorbed.      It  is  often  named  the  hi  hydro- 
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sulphate  of  potash.     It  is  analogous  in  composition  to  hydrate  of 
potash  (KO.HO)  in  the  oxygen  series. 

The  trisidphide  is  formed  when  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur^  is  maintained  at  a  low  red  heat 
so  long  as  carbonic  acid  gas  comes  off.     Of  four  proportions  of 
potash^  three  become  sulphide  of  potassium^  while  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed^  which  neutralizes  the  fourth  proportion  of  potash :  4KO  and 
10S=3KS3  and  KO.SO3.     With  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphur, 
in  equal  weights^  a  similar  action  occurs,  at  a  temperature  above  the 
fusing  point  of  sulphur,  but  five^  instead  of  three,  proportions  of 
sulphur  then  unite  with  one  of  potassium,  and  a  pentasulphide  is 
formed.     With  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  potash  the  same 
sulphide  is  also  produced,  provided  the  temperature    does    not 
much  exceed  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur,  and  the  excess  of  car- 
bonate fuses  along  with  it,  without  undergoing  decomposition.     A 
sulphide  obtained  by  fasing  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  potash  together 
has  a  liver-brown  colour,  and  hence  its  old  pharmaceutic  name  hepar 
sulphuris.    The  three  sulphides  described  are  deliquescent,  and  are 
all  soluble  in  water,  the'higher  sulphides  giving  red  solutions.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphur,  in  proper  proportions, 
with  caustic  potash.     A  simultaneous  formation  of  hyposulphuroos 
acid  then  occurs,  as  already  explained  (page  415).     The  preparation, 
precipitated  sulphur^  is  obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  these  solutions,  when  much  sulphur  is  thrown  down, 
although  the  potassium  be  only  in  the  state  of  protosulphide,  for  the 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  that  sul- 
phide, meets  sulphurous  evolved  at  the  same  time  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  the  formation  of  water  and  sulphur. 
The  excess  of  sulphur  in  the  alkaline  sulphide  also  precipitates  at 
the  same  time.     The  peculiar  whiteness  of  precipitated  sulphur  is 
owing,  according  to  Bose,  to  its  containing  a  little  bisulphide  of 
hydrogen. 

Chloride  of  potassium;  eq.  74.5  or  981.25,  KQ. — Formed  by 
the  combustion  of  potassium  in  chlorine,  or  by  neutralizing  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  potash  or  its  carbonate.  It  is  also  derived  in  con- 
siderable quantity  from  kelp  (page  492).  It  crystallizes  in  cubes 
and  rectangular  prisms,  resembles  common  salt  in  taste^  is  considera- 
bly more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Gay-Lussac,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  of  this  salt 
29.21  parts  at  0°C. ;  34.53  parts  at  19°35  ;  43.59  parts  at  SZ'^Sg ; 
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50.98  part«  at  79°58,  and  69.26  parts  at  109.6  C.  When  pnl- 
verised  and  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  it  pro- 
daces  a  depression  of  temperature  of  20  J  degrees ;  while  chloride 
of  sodium,  dissolved  in  the  same  manner,  lowers  the  temperature  only 
8.4  degrees.  Upon  the  difiference  between  two  salts  in  this  property, 
M.  Gay-Lussac  founded  a  method  of  estimating  their  proportions  in 
a  mixture.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  principally  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum.  Bose  observed  that  chloride  of  potassium 
unites  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  KCI+2SO3.  The  same  salt 
unites  with  terchloride  of  iodine,  KCLICI3. 

Iodide  of  potassium ;  eq.  165.86  or  2067  ;  KI.— This  salt  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  solution  of  potash  till  neutral,  eva- 
porating to  dryness,  and  heating  to  redness,  to  decompose  the  portion 
of  iodate  of  potash  formed.  M.  Freundt  recommends  to  add  a 
little  charcoal  to  the  mixed  iodide  and  iodate.  Iodide  of  potassium 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  chloride,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
cubes  or  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  generally  white  and  opaque, 
and  have  an  alkaline  reaction  from  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but 
in  a  much  less  proportion  than  by  water.  The  dry  salt  does  not 
combine  with  more  iodine,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  (I  believe  4  equivalents)  it  absorbs  the  vapour  of  iodine 
with  great  avidity,  and  runs  into  a  liquid  of  a  deep  red,  almost  black, 
colour.  According  to  Baup,  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
may  dissolve  so  much  as  two  equivalents  of  iodine,  but  allows  one  equi- 
valent to  precipitate  when  diluted.  Iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  often 
called  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  is  much  used  in  medicine ;  it  is  not 
poisonous  even  in  doses  of  several  drachms.  Its  solution  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  for  iodine  itself,  20  grains  of  iodine  and  30  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  being  usually  dissolved  together  in  1  ounce  of 
water.  The  bromide  of  potassium  is  capable  also  of  dissolving  bro- 
mine, but  the  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  has  no  affinity  for 
chlorine. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash ; 
K,.FeCy3  +  3H0 ;  eq.  184+27  or  2800  +  837.5.— This  important 
salt  is  formed  when  carbonate  of  potash  is  fused  at  a  red  heat  in  an 
iron  pot,  with  animal  matter,  such  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  clippings 
of  hides,  &c.,  and  is  the  product  of  a  reaction  to  be  hereafter 
described.  This  salt  occurs  in  a  state  of  great  purity  in  com- 
merce.    It  is  of  a  lemon  yellow  colour,  and  crystallized  in  large  qua- 
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drangular  tables^  with  truncated  anglea  and  edges^  belonging  to  the 
square  prismatic  system.  The  crystals  contain  3  equivalents  of  water, 
which  they  lose  at  212^,  are  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  taste  of  this  salt  is 
saline,  and  it  is  not  poisonous.  By  a  red  heat  it  is  converted,  with 
escape  of  nitrogen  gas,  into  carburet  of  iron  and  cyanide  of  potassium ; 
but  with  exposure  to  air  the  latter  salt  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes 
eyanate  of  potash.  This  salt  is  rq)resented  by  Liebig  as  containing  a 
salt-radical,  Ferrocyanogen,  composed  of  1  eq.  of  iron  and  3  eq.  of 
cyanogen,  or  PeCyg.  This  salt-radical  is  bibasic,  and  is  in  combina- 
tion with  2  eq.  potassium  in  the  salt,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
its  formula.  The  same  salt  has  been  represented  by  myself  as  a  com- 
pound of  a  tribasic  salt-radical />rw*««/i^  (3Cy),  with  Fe+2K.  But 
its  reactions  with  other  salts  are  most  easily  stated  on  the  former  view 
of  its  constitution.  The  iron  in  this  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  alka- 
lies. When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  salts  of  lead  and 
various  other  metallic  solutions,  it  produces  precipitates,  in  which  two 
equivalents  of  the  lead  or  other  metal  are  substituted,  in  combination 
with  ferrocyanogen,  for  the  two  equivalents  of  potassium.  In  salta  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  the  well-known 
precipitate,  prussian  blue. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium,  Redprussiate  of  potash;  3K.Fe2Cy5 ; 
eq,  329  or  4112.5. — This  salt,  which,  like  the  last,  is  a  valuable  re- 
agent, is  formed  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  of  Prus- 
sian blue  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  and  no  longer.  One-fourth  of  the 
potassium  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  converted  into  chloride,  from  which 
the  resulting  ferricyanide  may  be  separated  by  crystallization.  It 
forms  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  transparent  and  of  a  fine  red 
colour.  The  crystab  are  anhydrous,  soluble  in  3.8  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  less  hot  water.  They  bum  with  brilliant  scintillations  when  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  a  delicate  test 
of  iron  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  throwing  down  firom  its  salts  a  va- 
riety of  Prussian  blue,  in  which  the  8K  of  the  formula  are  replaced 
by  3Fe.  Liebig  views  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  as  containing 
a  salt-radical^  Ferricyanogen,  or  ferridcyanogen,  Fe^Cyg,  differing 
from  ferrocyanogen  in  having  twice  its  atomic  weight  and  in  being 
tribasic. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  ;  eq,  65  or  812.5  ;  KCy. — ^The  preparation 
of  this  salt  is  attended  with  difficulty^  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
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bonic  acid  of  the  air  upon  its  solution,  which  evolves  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  the  tendency  of  the  solution  itself  to  undergo  spontaneous 
decomposition,  even  in  dose  vessels.  It  may  be  formed  by  adding 
absolute  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a  strong  solution  of  that  acid,  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potash  in  alcohol ;  a  portion  of  the  cyanide  falls  down  as 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  should  be  washed  with  alcohol 
and  dried^  and  an  additional  quantity  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
liquid  in  a  retort.  But  it  is  prepared  with  more  advantage  from  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  already  described.  That  salt  is  carefully 
dried  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  8  parts  of  which  are  mixed  with 
8  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  1  psort  of  charcoal^  and  exposed  to 
a  strong  red  heat  in  a  closed  iron  crucible,  or  other  convenient  vessel. 
The  mass  is  reduced  to  powder,  placed  in  a  funnel,  moistened  with  a 
little  alcohol,  and  then  washed  with  cold  water.  The  strong  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  which  comes  through  is  colourless,  and  must 
be  rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  fused  at  a 
red  heat.  The  crude  salt,  obtained  by  ignition  without  charcoal,  con- 
tains a  little  cyanate  of  potash,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  its  use 
for  forming  and  dissolving  cyanides  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  voltaic  gilding  and  plating. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  colourless  cubes,  which  become 
opaque  and  deliquesce  in  damp  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  It 
bears  a  red  heat  without  decomposition  in  close  vessels,  but  with 
exposure  to  air  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  cyanate  of  potash 
(KO.CyO).  Its  solution  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  being  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid.  The  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  upon  the 
animal  economy  is  equally  powerful  with  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  as  the  dry  salt  may  be  preserved  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  without 
change^  it  is  preferable  to  the  acid,  which  is  far  from  stable.  Bed 
oxide  of  mercury  dissolves  freely  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, cyanide  of  mercury  being  formed  and  potash  set  free.  The 
purity  of  the  alkaline  cyanide  may  be  ascertained  from  this  property ; 
12  grains  of  the  pure  cyanide  dissolving  20  grains  of  finely-pulverised 
oxide  of  mercury. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  for  medical  purposes  is  conveniently  prepared 
firom  this  cyanide.  24  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  56  grains 
of  tartaric  acid  in  crystals^  and  1  ounce  of  water,  are  agitated  together 
in  a  stout  phial  closed  by  a  cork.  The  liquid  is  afterwards  sq^arated 
by  filtration  from  the  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potash;  it  contains 
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10  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid^  or  rather  more  than  2  per  cent. 
(Dr.  aark). 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium;  K.CyS^;  1222.2  or  97.92.— Sul- 
phocyanogen  is  a  salt-radical  consisting  of  2  eq.  sulphur  and  1  eq. 
cyanogen^  which  is  formed  on  fusing  the  ferrocyanides  with  sulphur. 
To  obtain  it  in  combination  with  potassium^  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  made  anhydrous  by  heat  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder^  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  common  cast 
iron  pot  (pitch  pot),  and  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  half  an  hoar  at 
a  temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  but  below  that  at 
which  bubbles  of  gas  escape  through  the  melted  mass.  No  cyanogen 
is  evolved  ot  decomposed,  and  the  residuary  matter  is  a  mixture  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  protosulphocyanide  of  iron,  with 
the  excess  of  sulphur..  Both  sulphocyanides  dissolve  in  water,  and 
give  a  solution  which  is  colourless  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  red  from 
oxidation  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron.  To  get  rid  of  the  iron,  car- 
bonate of  potash  is  added  to  the  boiling  solution,  so  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate of  carbonate  of  iron  falls,  and  the  liquid  is  afterwards  filtered. 
This  solution  gives  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  when  eva- 
porated, which  may  be  freed  from  any  adhering  carbonate  of  potash 
by  dissolving  them  in  alcohol.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  long  white 
striated  prisms,  which  are  anhydrous,  and  resemble  nitrate  of  potash 
in  their  appearance  and  taste.  They  deliquesce  in  a  damp  atmos- 
phere, and  are  very  soluble  in  hot  charcoal,  from  which  the  salt  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  communicates  a 
blood  red  colour  to  solutions  of  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  is 
consequently  employed  as  a  test  of  that  metal  in  its  higher  state  of 
oxidation.  The  red  solution  is  made  perfectly  colourless  by  a  mode- 
rate dilution  with  water,  when  the  iron  is  not  present  in  excess.  The 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  has  been  detected  in  the  saliva  of  man 
and  the  sheep. 


SALTS  OF  OXIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 


Carbonate  of  potash;  KO.COa;  eq.  69  or  862.5. — ^This  useful 
salt  is  principally  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  plants.  Potash  is 
always  contained  in  a  state  of  combination  in  clay  and  other  minerals 
which  form  the  earthy  part  of  soil,  and  appears  to  be  a  constituent 
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of  soil  essential  to  vegetation.  The  alkali  is  appropriated  by  plants^ 
and  is  found  in  their  sap  combined  with  vegetable  acids^  particularly 
with  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids;  also  with  silicic  and  sulphuric  acids^ 
and  as  chloride  of  potassium.  When  the  plants  are  dried  and 
burned^  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  are  destroyed^  and  leave 
carbonate  of  potash :  shrubs  yielding  three,  and  herbs  five  times  as 
much  saline  matters  as  trees ;  and  the  branches  of  tre^  being  more 
productive  than  their  trunks — a  distribution  which  may  depend  upon 
the  potash  existing  chiefly  in  the  sap.  The  whole  ashes  from  wood 
seldom  exceed  1  per  cent  of  its  weight,  of  which  l-6th  may  be 
saline  matter.  The  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  potashes ; 
and  these,  partially  purified  and  ignited,  form  pearlash.  The  carbo- 
nate is  mixed  in  the  latter  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  salts, 
principally  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The 
carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained,  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  by 
dissolving  pearlash  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  then  separating  the 
solution  from  undissolved  salts,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness 

Carbonate  of  potash  is  prepared  of  greater  purity  for  chemical 
purposes,  by  igniting  bitartrate  of  potash;  or  better,  by  burning 
together  2  parts  of  that  salt  and  1  of  nitre.  In  the  latter  process, 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  tartaric  acid  are  destroyed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  carbonate  of  potash  remains  mixed 
with  charcoal,  &om  which  it  may  be  separated  by  solution  and 
filtration. 

Carbonate  of  potash  has  an  acrid,  alkaline  taste,  but  is  not  caustic. 
It  gives  a  green  colour  to  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage.  This  salt  is 
highly  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  less  than  an  equal  weight  of 
water  at  60°.  It  may  be  crystallized  with  two  equivalents  of  water. 
Added  to  solutions  of  salts  of  lime,  lead,  &c.,  it  throws  down  insoluble 
carbonates.  It  is  more  frequently  used  than  the  caustic  alkali,  to 
neutralize  acids  and  to  form  the  salts  of  potash. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash ;  HO.COa  +  KO.COj ;  eg.  100  or  1250. 
— ^Formed  by  transmitting  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a 
saturated  cold  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  four 
times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  water  at  212°.  The 
solution  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  but  is  not  acrid;  it 
does  not  throw  down  magnesia  from  its  soluble  salts ;  it  loses  car- 
bonic acid  i^hen  evaporated  at  all  temperatures,  and  becomes  neutral 
carbonate.  The  salt  contains  one  proportion  of  water,  which  is 
essential  to  it,  and  crystallizes  well  in  prisms  of  eight  sides,  having 
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dihedral  summits.    The  existence  of  a  sesquicaifaonate  of  potadi  is 
doubtful. 

Sulphate  of  potash :  KO-SO,;  eq.  87  or  1087-5.— This  salt 
precipitates  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  added^  drop  by  drop^  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash.  It  is  generally  |»epared  by  nentralizing 
the  residue^  composed  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  of  the  nitric  acid 
process  (pag^347),  and  crystallizes  in  double  pyramids  of  six  faces, 
or  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous, 
unalterable  in  air,  and  they  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated ;  their 
density  is  2*400.  The  sulphate  is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  the 
neutral  salts  of  potash :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  8*36  parts  of  Uiis 
salt  at  82^,  and  0 '09666  parts  more  for  each  degree  above  that  point. 

Hydrated  bisulphate  of  potashy  or  sulphate  of  water  and 
potash;  HO.SO3-hKO.SO3;  eq,  186  or  1700:  the  fusible  salt 
remaining,  when  nitrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  in  a  retort  by  two 
equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Below  386-6°  (197°  C),  it  is  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  partially 
decomposed  by  that  liquid,  and  deposits  sulphate  of  potash.  It 
crystallizes  from  a  strong  solution  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  of  which 
the  form  is  identical  with  one  of  the  forms  of  sulphur.  But  this 
salt  is  dimorphous,  and  crystallizes  from  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat  in 
large  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  felspar  (Mitscherlich).  Its 
density  is  2.163.  The  excess  of  acid  in  this  salt  acts  upon  metals 
and  alkaline  bases  very  much  as  if  it  were  free. 

Hydrated  sesquisulphate  of  potash ;  HO.SO3+2  (KO.8O3). 
— A  salt  in  prismatic  needles  discovered  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  which 
has  also  accidentally  occurred  since  to  Mr.  Jacquelin.  It  is  decora- 
posed  by  water ;  the  circumstances  necessary  for  its  formation  are 
imknown. 

Sulphate  of  potash  combines  with  hydrated  nitric  and  phosphoric 
acids,  as  well  as  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  On  dissolving  the 
neutral  salt  in  nitric  acid,  a  little  nitre  and  hydrated  bisulphate  of 
potash  are  formed,  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  salt  in  oblique  prisms, 
of  which  the  formula  is  HO.NO5  +  2  (KO.SO3) .  This  last  salt  fuses 
at  302°  (150°  C.) ;  its  density  is  2-38  (Jacquehn).  The  compound 
with  phosphoric  acid  is  formed  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  potash 
in  a  syrupy  solution  of  that  acid,  and  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms 
of  six  sides,  which  fuse  at  464°  (240°  C),  and  of  which  the  density 
is  2-296  (Jacquelin).  Its  formula  is  3HO.PO5+2KO.SO3.  It  will 
be  observed  that  both  these  compounds  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips's 
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sesquisnlphttte  in  having  2  eq.  sulphate  of  potash  to  1  eq.  hjdrated 
acid.     (Annates  de  Chimie^  Ixx.) 

Nitrate  of  potash^  Nitre,  Saltpetre;  KO.NO5;  eq.  101  or 
1262'5. — ^Nitric  acid  is  fonned  in  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matters  containing  nitrogen^  when  they  are  exposed  to  air^  and  are  in 
contact  with  alkaline  substances.  It  appears  to  be  largely  produced 
in  tliis  way  in  the  soil  of  certain  districts  of  India^  from  which  nitrate 
of  potash  is  obtained  by  lixiviation.  Nitrous  soils  always  contain 
much  carbonate  of  lime,  the  debris  of  tertiary  calcareous  rocks,  in 
which  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  unite,  according  to  some, 
assisted  by  the  porous  structure  of  the  rock,  and  under  the  influence 
of  an  alkaUne  base,  so  as  to  generate  nitric  acid  without  the  inter- 
vention of  animal  matter.  But  this  conjecture  is  not  founded  upon 
experiment ;  nor  is  it  a  necessary  hypothesis,  since  nitrifiable  rocks 
are  never  entirely  destitute  of  organic  matter.  Nitrate  of  potash  is 
also  prepared  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  by  imitating  the  natural 
process,  in  artificial  nitre  beds,  wherein  nitrate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  nitrate  of  potash  by  the  addition  of  wood- 
ashes  to  the  lixivium.* 

Nitrate  of  potash  generally  ciystallizes  in  long  striated  six-sided 
prisms,  is  anhydrous,  unalterable  in  the  air,  fusible  into  a  limpid 
liquid  by  a  heat  under  redness,  in  which  condition  it  is  cast  in 
moulds,  and  forms  sal  prunelle.  Its  density  is  1'933  (Dr.  Watson). 
According  to  Gay-Lussac  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  13*3  parts  of 
tliis  salt  at  32°,  29  parts  at  644°,  74-6  parts  at  96-8°,  and  236 
parts  at  206'6°.  The  taste  of  the  solution  is  cooling  and  peculiar; 
it  has  considerable  antiseptic  properties.  Nitre  is  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  which  nitre  contains,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  imparts  that  element  to  combustibles  at  a  red 
heat,  it  is  much  employed  in  making  gunpowder  and  other  defla- 
grating mixtures.     An  intimate  mixture  of  nitre  in  fine  powder  with 

*  The  obseirations  aad  original  experiments  npon  nitrification,  of  ProfeMor  Kohlman, 
are  valuable,  bnt  do  not  lead  to  any  general  theory  of  the  process.  lie  did  not  succeed 
in  cansing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  to  combine  by  means  of  spongy  platinnm,  bnt  be 
found  that  under  the  influence  of  that  substance  (1°)  all  vaporisable  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
including  ammonia,  mixed  with  air,  with  oxygen,  or  with  an  oxidating  gas,  change  into 
nitric  acid  or  peroxide  of  nitrogen ;  and  (2°)  that  all  the  vaporisable  compounds  of  nitrogen 
including  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  hydrogen  or  a  hydrogenous  acid,  give  rise  to  ammonia. 
— (Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lille,  1838,  and  Liebig's  Aunalen,  xxix 
272.  1839.) 
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one-third  of  its  weight  of  wood  charcoal,  when  touched  by  a  body  in 
ignition^  bums  with  great  brilliancy^  but  without  explosion.  A 
mixture  of  3  parts  of  nitre^  2  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash^  and  1  d 
sulphur,  forms  pulvis  fulminans,  which,  heated  gently  till  it  enters 
into  fusion,  inflames  suddenly,  and  explodes  with  a  deafening  repot. 
The  violence  of  the  explosion  is  caused  by  the  reaction  between  iLf 
sulphur  and  nitre  being  instantaneous,  from  their  fusion  and  perfect 
intermixture,  and  the  consequent  sudden  formation  of  much  nitroga 
gas  from  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid.  Gunpowder  contains  botii 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  of  which  the  former  serves  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  process  of  deflagration  and  supplying  heat^  while  tiie 
latter  supplies  much  of  the  gas,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  avail- 
able force  of  the  explosion  is  due.  Gunpowder  yields  aboat  300 
times  its  volume  of  gas,  measured  when  cold ;  but  its  explosive  force 
is  greater  than  this  indicates,  from  the  high  temperature  of  the  gas, 
and  not  less  than  1 000  atmospheres.  The  ordinary  proportions  of 
gunpowder  approach  very  nearly  1  eq.  of  nitre,  1  of  sulphur,  and  S 
of  carbon,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 


CompoHition  of  Gunpowder. 

Theoretical  Mixture.            English. 

Pnuni 

Sulphur 

•      .      .      ll'V/        .      .        liv'D        •      • 

11-5 

Charcoal 

.     .     .     135       .     .       12-5      .     . 

18-5 

Nitre     . 

.     .     .     74-6       .     .       75- 

76- 

1000  100-0  100-0 

By  the  combustion  of  the  mixture,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
gases  are  formed,  with  a  solid  residue  of  protosulphide  of  pota^^oni- 
Thus  :— 

Deflagration  of  Gunpowder, 

Before  Decomposition.  Alter  Decomposition. 

8  Carbon  .  8  Carbon .  . — ■ — 3=^  3  Carbonic  Add. 

Nitrate  of  (^  g?P^  ^. 

Potash  I     Ni*^^og^^ Nitrogen. 

'  I    Potassium  -.^,^^^ 

Sulphur   .      Sulphur  .  —1^:::^==- Sulphide  of  Potassium. 

A  portion  of  the  potash  is  always  converted  into  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  must  interfere  with  the  exactness  of  this  decomposition. 
Blasting  powder  is  composed  of  20  sulphur,  15  charcoal,  and  65 


— 1 
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LL  nitre;  the  proportion  of  sulphur  being  increased^  by  which  a  more 

z  \  powerfully  explosive  mixture  is  obtained^  but  which  is  not  suitable 

for  fire-arms^  as  they  are  injured  by  an  excess  of  sulphur.    The  most 
inflammable  charcoal  is  employed  in  making  gunpowder;  which  is 
L^  obtained  by  calcining  branches  of  about  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter^ 

in  an  iron  retort^  for  a  considerable  time^  at  a  heat  scarcely  amount- 
ing to  redness^  and  which  has  a  brown  colour  without  lustre.  The 
granulation  of  gimpowder  increases  its  explosive  force.  A  charge  is 
thus  made  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  flame  to  penetrate  it,  and  to 
kindle  every  grain  composing  it  at  the  same  time.  But  still  the 
discharge  of  gunpowder  is  not  absolutely  instantaneous ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  other  explosive  compounds  which  bum  more  rapidly 
than  gunpowder,  such  as  fulminating  mercury,  are  not  adapted  for 
the  movement  of  projectiles.  Their  action  in  exploding  is  violent 
but  local :  if  substituted  for  gunpowder  in  charging  ordinary  fire- 
armsj  they  would  shatter  them  to  pieces,  and  not  project  the  ball.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  mix  with  the  charge  of  blasting  powder,  used 
in  mining,  a  considerable  bulk  of  sawdust,  which  renders  the  com- 
bustion of  the  powder  still  slower,  but  productive  of  a  sustained  effort, 
most  effectual  in  moving  large  masses. 

Chlorate  of  potash;  KO.CIO5;  eg.  ^'5  or  1531-25.— This 
salt  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between  chlorine  and  potash,  which 
has  already  been  explamed  (page  473).  In  the  preparation  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  a  strong  solution  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  car- 
-bonate  of  potash  is  made,  and  chlorine  passed  through  it.  The  gas 
is  conducted  into  the  liquid  by  a  pretty  wide  tube,  or  better  by  a  tube 
terminated  by  a  funnel,  to  prevent  its  being  choked  by  the  sohd  salt 
which  is  formed.  A  stage  in  the  process  can  be  observed  before  the 
liquid  has  discharged  much  carbonic  acid,  when  bicarbonate,  chlorate, 
and  hypochlorite  of  potash  exist  together  in  solution,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  deposited.  The  latter  salt 
is  removed,  and  the  current  of  chlorine  continued  till  the  liquid, 
which  is  often  red  from  hypermanganic  acid,  becomes  colourless  or 
yellow,  and  ceases  to  absorb  the  gas.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
chlorate  of  potash  is  deposited  in  tabular  shining  crystals,  which  are 
purified  by  solution  and  a  second  crystallization ;  and  more  of  the 
same  salt  is  obtained  firom  the  liquid  evaporated  and  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize ;  the  separation  of  the  chlorate  firom  chloride  of  potassium  de- 
pending upon  the  solubility  at  a  low  temperature  of  the  former  salt 
being  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  latter. 
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The  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  prepared  more  economically  by  ex- 
posing to  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  a  mixture  of  7  *6  parts  of  carbomite 
of  potash^  and  16*8  hydrate  of  lime  in  a  dry  or  only  slightly  damp 
state.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  formed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  mass  is  treated  with  boiling  water^  which 
dissolves  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The  latter 
salt  is  purified  by  crystallization.  It  is  stated  that  other  salts  of 
potash^  particularly  the  sulphate^  may  be  substituted  for  the  carbonate 
in  this  process;  and  that  the  potash  salt  and  lime  are  mixed  with 
hot  water  when  exposed  to  the  chlorine  gas. 

This  salt  is  anhydrous.  It  appears  in  flat  crystals  of  a  pearly  lustre^ 
of  which  the  forms,  according  to  Brooke,  belong  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system.  Its  density  is  1.989  (Hassenfratz).  It  has  a  coolings 
disagreeable  taste,  like  that  of  nitre.  According  to  Gay-Lussac, 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  3^  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  at  32^^  6 
at  59°,  U  at  95°,  19  at  120.2°,  and  60  at  219.2°,  the  point  of 
ebullition  of  a  saturated  solution.  This  salt  fuses  readily  in  a  glass 
retort  or  tube,  enters  into  ebullition,  and  discharges  oxygen  below  a 
red  heat.  At  a  certain  period  in  the  decomposition,  when  the  mass 
becomes  tliick,  hyperchlorate  of  potash  is  formed,  but  ultimately 
chloride  of  potassium  is  the  sole  residue. 

Chlorate  of  potash  deflagrates  with  combustibles  more  violently 
than  the  nitrate.  A  grain  or  two  of  it  rubbed  in  a  warm  mortar 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur,  occasions  smart  explosions,  with 
the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Inclosed  with  a  little  phos^ 
phorus  in  paper,  and  struck  by  a  hammer,  it  produces  a  powerful 
explosion ;  but  tliis  experiment  may  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
operator  from  the  projection  of  the  flaming  phosphorus.  A  mixture 
which,  when  dry,  inflames  by  percussion,  and  which  was  applied  to 
lucifer  matches,  is  composed  of  tliis  salt,  sulphur,  and  charcoal.  One 
of  the  simplest  receipts  for  this  percussion  powder  consists  in  washing 
out  the  nitre  from  10  parts  of  ordinary  gunpowder  with  water,  and 
mixing  the  residue  intimately,  while  still  humid,  with  5:|-  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  an  extremely  fine  powder.  This  mixture  is 
highly  inflammable  when  dry,  and  dangerous  to  preserve  in  that  state. 
Phosphorus  and  nitre,  however,  are  now  more  generally  used  for  these 
matches  (page  432).  More  chlorate  of  potash  is  employed  in  the 
processes  of  calico-printing,  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Perchlorate  of  potash,  KO.CIO^;    cq.   138.5    or    1781.25.— 
Processes  for  prq)aring  this  salt  have  already  been  described  under 
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perchloric  acid  (p.  475).  It  is  also  formed  ia  a  strong  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash  contained  in  the  decomposing  ceU  of  a  voltaic 
battery^  this  salt  being  deposited  in  small  crystals  upon  the  zincoid^ 
and  no  oxygen  liberated  there.  It  requires  55  parts  of  water  to  dis- 
solve it  at  59^^  but  is  largely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes 
in  octohedrons  with  a  square  base^  which  are  generally  small :  they 
are  anhydrous.  It  deflagrates  less  strongly  with  combustibles  than 
the  chlorate^  loses  oxygen  at  400^,  and  is  completely  decomposed  at 
a  red  heat,  chloride  of  potassium  being  left. 

lodate  of  potash,  KO.IO5;  eq,  213.36  or  2667.— This  salt  may 
be  formed  by  neutralizing  the  chloride  of  iodine  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda  (p.  499).  It  gives  small 
anhydrous  crystals,  which  fuse  by  heat  and  lose  all  their  oxygen. 
Iodic  acid  likewise  forms  a  biniodate  and  a  teriodate  of  potash, 
according  to  Serullas*.  The  biniodate  is  obtained  by  adding  an 
additional  proportion  of  iodic  acid  to  a  solution  of  neutral  iodate 
saturated  at  a  high  temperature :  it  contains  an  equivalent  of  water, 
but  may  be  made  anhydrous  by  a  strong  heat,  according  to  my  own 
observations.  It  occurs  in  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  and  requires 
75  parts  of  water  at  59°  to  dissolve  it.  The  teriodate  is  obtained 
on  mixing  a  strong  acid,  such  as  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric, 
with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  neutral  iodate,  and  allomng  it  to 
cool  slowly.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  and  requires  25  parts 
of  water  to  dissolve  it. 

SeruUas  has  observed  that  the  biniodate  of  potash  has  a  great  dis- 
position to  form  double  salts.  A  compound  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  KCl-fKO.IgOiQ,  is  obtained 
on  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  iodate  of  potash, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  This  salt 
crystallizes  well,  but  afterwards  loses  its  transparency  in  the  air.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water,  and  cannot  be  formed  by  uniting  its  con- 
stituent salts.  Another  compound  contains  bisulphate  of  potash : 
KO.SjOg + KO.LjOiQ.  These  compounds  of  iodic  acid  have  also 
been  lately  examined  by  M.  Millon. 

*  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhys.  zliii. 
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SECTION  11. 

SODIUM. 

Syn.  Natrium.     Eq.  28  ^r  287.5;  Na. 

Davy  obtained  this  metal  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  soda, 
immediately  after  the  discovery  of  potassium.  An  intimate  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed  by  calcining  acetate  of 
soda,  from  which  sodium  is  commonly  prepared,  according  to  the 
method  described  for  potassium,  and  with  greater  facility^  owing  to 
the  lower  affmity  of  sodium  for  oxygen. 

Sodium  is  a  white  metal  having  the  aspect  of  silver.  Its  density 
is  0.972,  at  59°,  according  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard.  This  metal 
is  so  soft,  at  the  usual  temperature,  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers ;  it  is  quite  liquid  at  194°. 
It  oxidates  spontaneously  in  the  air,  although  not  so  quickly  as 
potassium ;  and  when  heated  nearly  to  redness  takes  fire  and  boms 
with  a  yellow  flame.  Thrown  upon  water,  it  oxidates  with  great 
vivacity,  but  without  inflaming,  evolving  hydrogen  gas,  and  fonning 
an  alkaline  solution  of  soda.  When  a  few  drops  only  of  water  are 
applied  to  sodium,  it  easily  becomes  sufliciently  hot  to  take  fire. 

As  potassium  is  in  some  d^ee  characteristic  of  the  v^etable 
kingdom,  so  sodium  is  the  alkaline  metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its 
salts  being  found  in  all  animal  fluids.  Both  of  these  elements  occur 
in  the  mineral  world ;  of  the  two,  perhaps  potassium  is  most  exten- 
sively diflused ;  felspar,  the  most  conunon  of  minerals,  containing  12 
per  cent,  of  potash,  but  from  the  existence  everywhere  of  a  soluble 
compound  of  sodium,  its  chloride,  the  sources  of  that  element  are  the 
more  accessible,  if  not  the  most  abundant. 

The  anhydrous  protoxide  of  sodium  and  the  peroxide  are  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  oxides  of  potassium,  which 
they  greatly  resemble  in  properties.  The  composition  of  the  peroxide 
of  sodium,  however,  is  different,  being  expressed  by  the  formula 
2Na+30  (Thenard).     It  is  supposed  by  M.  Millon  to  be  Na+20. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SODIUM. 

Soda :  NaO;  eq,  31  or  387.5. — A  solution  of  soda  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  four 
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or  five  times  its  weight  of  water^  by  means  of  half  its  weight  of 
hydrate  of  lime ;  the  same  points  being  attended  to  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  potash.  A  preference  is  given  to  this  alkali  from  its  cheap- 
ness^ for  most  manufacturing  purposes^  and  in  the  laboratory  it  may 
frequently  be  substituted  for  potash^  where  a  caustic  alkali  is  required. 
On  the  large  scale  it  is  prepared  from  salts  of  soda,  a  carbonate  con- 
taming  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  solution  of 
soda  is  purified  from  these  salts  by  concentrating  it  considerably^  upon 
which  the  foreign  salts  cease  to  be  soluble  iu  the  Uquid^  and  precipitate 
(Mr.  W.  Blythe). 

The  following  table^  constructed  by  Dr.   Dalton^   exhibits  the 
quantity  of  caustic  soda  in  solutions  of  different  densities : — 

Solution  of  Caustic  Soda, 


Density  of  the  Solu- 
tion. 

Albdi  per  cent. 

Density  of  the  Solu- 
tion. 

Alkali  per  cent. 

200 

77-8 

1-40 

290 

1-85 

63*6 

1-36 

260 

1-72 

53-8 

1-32 

230 

1-63 

46-6 

1-29 

190 

1-56 

41*2 

1-28 

160 

1-50 

86-8 

1-18 

180 

1-47 

840 

1-12 

90 

1-44 

810 

106 

4-7 

The  solid  hydrate  of  soda  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
soda^  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  preparation 
of  potash.     It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Soda  is  distinguished  from  potash  and  other  bases  by  several  pro- 
perties : — 1st.  All  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water^  and  it  is  therefore 
not  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid^  chloride  of  platinum,  or  any  other 
reagent.  2d.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  affords  a  salt  which  crystallizes 
in  large  efflorescent  prisms^  easily  recognised  as  Glauber's  salt.  8d. 
Its  salts  communicate  a  rich  yellow  tint  to  flame. 

Sulphides  of  sodium, — These  compounds  so  closely  resemble  the 
sulphides  of  potassium  as  not  to  require  a  particular  description.  The 
protosulphide  of  sodium  crystallizes  from  a  strong  solution  in  octo- 
hedrons.  This  salt  contains  water  of  crystallization ;  in  contact  with 
air  it  rapidly  passes  into  caustic  soda^  and  the  hyposulphite  of  the 
same  base. 
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Chloride  of  sodium.  Sea  salt.  Common  salt ;  NaCl ;  eq,  58^  or 
731.25. — Sodium  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas^  and  combining  with  that 
element,  produces  this  salt.     The  chloride  of  sodium  is  also  formed 
on  neutralizing  hydrochloric  acid,  by  soda  or  its  carbonate,  and  is 
obtained  thus  in  the  greatest  purity.     Sea-water  containa  2.7  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of  its  saUne 
constituents:   (analysis  of  sea-water,  page  319).     Salt  is  obtained 
from  that  source  in  warm  climates,  as  at  St.  Ubes,  in  Portugal,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  near  Marseilles,  and  other  places  where 
spontaneous  evaporation  proceeds  rapidly;  the  sea-water  being  re- 
tained in  shallow  basins  or  canals,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  saline 
crust  forms,  with  the  progress  of  evaporation,  which  is  broken  and 
raked  out.     Sea-water  is  also  evaporated  artificially,  by  means  of 
culm,  or  waste  coal,  as  fuel,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Britain, 
but  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  hittern  as  of  the  common  salt  it 
afibrds.     The  evaporation  is  not  carried  to  dryness,  but  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  crj  stals,  the 
mother  liquid,  which  forms  the  bittern,  is  drawn  oflf ;  it  is  the  source 
of  a  portion  of  the  Epsom  salt  and  other  magnesian  preparations  of 
conunerce.     Other  inexhaustible  sources  of  common  salt  are  the  betfc 
of  sal-gem  or  rock  salt,  which  occur  in  several  geological  formations 
posterior  to  the  coal,  as  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  in  Spain,  Poland, 
and  many  other  localities.     These  beds  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  evaporation  of  salt  lakes  without  an  outlet,  in  which  the  saline 
matter,  continually  supplied  by  rivers,  had  accumulated,  till  the  water 
being  saturated,  a  deposition  of  salt  took  place  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.    The  Dead  Sea  is  such  a  lake,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  found 
to  be  covered  with  salt.     The  salt  is  sometimes  sufficiently  pure  for 
its  ordinary  uses,  as  it  is  taken  from  these  deposits,  but  more  gene- 
rally it  is  coloured  brown  from  an  adnuxture  of  clay,  and  requires  to 
be  purified  by  solution  and  filtration.     Instead  of  sinking  a  shaft  to 
the  bed  of  rock  salt,  and  mining  it,  the  superior  strata  are  often 
pierced  by  a  bore  of  merely  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  by  which  water 
is  admitted  to  the  bed,  and  the  brine  formed  drawn  off  by  a  pomp 
and  pipe  of  copper  suspended  in  the  same  tubular  opening. 

Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  from  solution  in  water  in  cubes, 
and  sometimes  from  mine  and  liquids  containing  phosphates  in  the 
allied  form  of  the  regular  octohedron.  Its  crystals  are  anhydrou9) 
but  decrepitate  when  heated,  from  the  expansion  of  water  confined 
between  their  plates.     According  to  Fuchs,  pure  chloride  of  sodinm 
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has  exactly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  hot  and  cold  water,  ?e- 
quiring  2*7  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it  at  all  temperatures ;  but  it 
has  been  proved  by  6ay-Lussac,  and  also  by  Poggiale,  that  the  solu- 
biUty  of  this  salt  increases  sensibly,  although  not  considerably,  with 
the  temperature.  According  to  Po^ale  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 
of  chloride  of  sodium  35-52  parts  at  32°;  35-87  parts  at  57-2'' 
(14°  C);  39-61  parts  at  212°  (100°  C.) ;  and  40-85  parts  at 
229-46°  (109-7°  C),  the  temperature  of  ebulUtion  of  a  saturated 
solution  (Annales  de  Ch.  3me  Ser.  viii.  469).  Gay-Lussac  also 
makes  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated  solution  229*5,  but  that  tem- 
perature is  too  high  (I  believe)  for  a  solution  of  pure  chloride  of 
sodium.  When  a  saturated  solution  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
betvFeen  14°  and  5°,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  tables,  which 
have  two  sides  larger  than  the  others.  Fuchs  found  these  crystals  to 
contain  6,  and  MitscherUch  4  equivalents  of  water.  K  their  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  rise  above  14°,  they  undergo  decomposition, 
and  are  converted  into  a  congeries  of  minute  cubes,  from  which 
water  separates. 

The  little  increase  of  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  high 
temperature,  makes  it  impossible  to  crystallize  this  salt  by  coohng  a 
hot  solution,  but  Mr.  Arrott  finds  that  with  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  calcium  to  the  solution,  a  greater  inequality  of  solubility  at  high 
and  low  temperatures  takes  place,  and  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  crystallizes  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  on  cooling.  In  the 
evaporation  of  brine  for  salt,  certain  inconveniences  attend  the  depo- 
sition of  salt  from  the  boiling  solution,  which  Mr.  Arrott  proposes  to 
obviate  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Pure  chloride  of  sodium  has  an  agreeable  sahne  taste,  deliquesces 
slightly  in  damp  weather,  and  dissolves  largely  in  rectified  spirits, 
but  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  density  is  2*557 
(Mohs).  It  fuses  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
rises  in  vapour.  It  is  immediately  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Besides  being  used  as  a  seasoning 
for  food,  chloride  of  sodium  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda.  When  ignited  in  contact  with  clay 
containing  oxide  of  iron,  the  sodium  of  this  salt  becomes  soda,  and 
unites  with  the  silica  of  the  day,  while  the  chlorine  combines  with 
iron,  and  is  volatilized  as  sesquichloride  of  iron.  When  chloride  of 
sodium  and  silica,  both  dry,  are  heated  together,  no  decomposition 
takes  place ;  but  if  steam  is  passed  over  the  mixture,  hydrochloric 
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acid  is  evolved  and  silicate  of  soda  formed.  On  this  decomposition 
is  founded  the  mode  of  communicating  the  salt-glaze  to  pottery :  a 
quantity  of  salt  is  thrown  into  the  kiln,  where  it  is  converted  into 
vapour  by  the  heat,  and  condensing  upon  the  surface  of  the  potteir 
causes  its  vitrification,  which  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  hvdro- 
chloric  acid,  and  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  if  sesquioxide  of  iron  be 
present.  These  decompositions  are  represented  by  the  following 
equations : — 

SiOg  and  NaCl  and  HO=NaO.Si03  and  HCI. 

SiOg  and  SNaQ  and  Fe203=3NaO.Si03  and  FcaCla. 

The  first  reaction  has  not  been  applied  successfully  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  soda  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
vitrification  of  the  silicate  of  soda  produced,  which  covers  the 
undecomposed  chloride  of  sodium,  and  protects  it  from  the  steam, 
Mr.  TQghman  substitutes  for  the  silica  precipitated  alumina,  which  is 
made  up  into  balls  with  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  exposed  to  steam 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Hydrochloric 
acid  escapes,  and  an  alimiinate  of  soda  is  formed,  which  may  be 
decomposed,  when  cold,  by  dry  carbonic  acid ;  the  carbonate  of  soda 
is  dissolved  out  by  water ;  the  alumina  is  made  up  again  into  balls 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  to  be  ignited  and  decomposed  by  steam  as 
before. 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  sodium  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  resemble 
in  properties  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium. 
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Carbonate  of  soda;  NaO.COa  +  lOHO;  eq.  53-1-90,  or 
662.5-1-1125. — This  useful  salt  is  found  nearly  pure  in  commerce, 
in  large  crystals,  which  effloresce  when  exposed  to  air.  These  crys- 
tals contain  10  equivalents  of  water,  and  consist,  in  100  parts,  of 
21.81  soda,  15.43  carbonic  acid,  and  62.76  water.  According  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  they  generally  contain  about  +  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
soda  as  an  accidental  impurity  :  they  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system.  Their  density  is  1.623  :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  20.64 
of  the  crystals  at  58.25^,  and  more  than  an  equal  weight  at  the  boil- 
ing temperature  (Dr.  Thomson).  In  warm  weather,  the  carbonate 
of  soda  sometimes  crystallizes  in  another  form,  which  is  not  efflorescent, 
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and  of  which  the  propoitioii  of  water  is  8  equivalents.  The  oidinary 
crystals,  b;  efflorescing  in  dry  ur,  are  reduced  to  8  hydrate  of  5  equi- 
vdents  of  water,  NaO.COj+SHO.  The  same  hydrate  appears  when 
a  soktion  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  made  to  taystaUize  at  93°  (34°  C), 
in  crystals  derived  from  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base.  Again, 
a  solution  of  this  salt  evaporated  between  158°  and  176°  (70°  and 
80°  C),  deposits  qnadrilateral  crystals,  containing  1  equivalent  of 
water,  or  14'77  per  cent.  Carbonate  of  soda,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  capable  of  forming  foni  definite  hydrates,  containing  HO,  5H0, 
8H0,  and  lOHO.  The  densi^  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  2-509 
(Filhol). 

The  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  supposed  to  he  anhydrous, 
at  various  temperatures,  was  observed  by  M.  Poggiale  to  be  as 
follows : — 

100  part*  of  water  it  S2°  (0°  C.)  diMolvt  T'OS  of  cuVnuts  of  BOds. 

100  „         „       ao°{io'c.)   ..   UM 

100    „  „         68*  (20*0.)    „    26-83 

100    „  „        88*(8iyc.)    „    8600 

100    „  „    BlBa°(104''C.)  „    «-60 

To  obtain  such  determinations  of  ^e  solubility  of  a  salt  at  a  given 
temperature,  water  is  kept  in  contact  with  a  condderable  excess  of 
the  salt  in  the  state  of  powder  for  at  least  half  an  honr,  at  the  fixed 
temperature,  with  occasional  agitation.  Abont  two  ounces  of  the 
solution  is  then  transformed  into  a  light  glass  fladc  (fig.  153),  and 


after  being  accurately  weighed,  is  evaporated  either  over  the  gas,  or 
by  a  small  furnace,  taking  care  to  hold  the  neck  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
to  avoid  drops  of  fluid  being  thrown  oat  by  the  ebullition.  After 
the  salt  is  diy,  the  heat  is  still  continued,  to  expel  tlie  water  of  crys- 
2n 
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tallization,  the  escape  of  the  latter  being  promoted  by  blowing  air 
gently  into  the  flask  while  hot  by  means  of  bellows  having  a  bent 
glass  tube  attached  to  the  nozzle. 

This  salt  has  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste.  When  heated^  it 
unde^oes  the  watery  fusion ;  its  water  is  soon  dissipated,  and  a  white 
anhydrous  salt  remains^  which  again  becomes  liquid  at  a  red  heat, 
undergoing  then  the  igneous  fusion,  and  by  a  greater  heat  it  loses  no 
carbonic  acid.  A  mixture  of  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  is  more 
fiisible  than  either  salt  separately. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed  at  a  bright  red  heat  by  the 
vapour  of  water,  which  disengages  all  the  carbonic  acid,  and  pro- 
duces hydrate  of  soda,  NaO.HO.  The  carbon  of  its  acid  is  also  set 
at  liberty  by  phosphorus  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  phosphate  of 
soda  formed.  Lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia,  decompose  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  assuming  its  carbonic  add  and  libe- 
rating soda. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  manufactured  by  a  process  which  will  be  de- 
scribed immediately  under  the  head  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Much  of  the 
carbonate  of  commerce  is  not  crystallized,  but  simply  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  is  then  known  as  salts  of  soda,  soda-salt,  otsoda-ojih. 
In  this  form  it  generally  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda, 
hydrate  of  soda,  and  often  insoluble  matter,  and  varies  considerably 
in  value.  The  soda  which  is  caustic,  and  that  in  combination  with 
carbonic  acid  alone  of  the  acids,  are  available  in  the  application  of 
the  salt  as  an  alkaline  substance.  The  pure  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  soda  consists  of  58*58  soda  and  41*42  carbonic  add,  and  the  best 
soda-salts  of  conmierce  contain  &om  50  to  53  per  cent,  of  available 
soda.  The  operation  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  these 
salts,  and  in  other  forms  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  is  a  process  of  im- 
portance &om  its  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  high  interest  and 
value  as  a  general  method  of  analysis  of  easy  execution,  and  applica- 
ble to  a  great  variety  of  substances.  I  shall  therefore  describe 
minutely  the  mode  of  conducting  it. 
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The  experiment  is,  to  find  how  many  measures  of  a  diluted  acid 
are  required  to  destroy  the  alkaline  reaction  of,  and  to  neutralize  100 
grains  of  a  specimen  of  soda^salt.  (1.)  The  add  is  measured  in  the 
alkaUmeter,  which  is  a  straight  glass  tube,  or  veiy  narrow  jar,  with  a 

Fio  154  ^P  (^*  ^^*)'  about  5-8th8  of 

an  inch  in  width,  and  14  or 

15  inches  in  height,  generafly 

mounted  upon  a  feot^  which 

is  by  no  means  advantageous, 

as  a,  (fig.  165),  capable  of 

containing  at  least  1000  grs. 

of  water.      It  is  graduated 

into  100  parts,  each  of  which 

holds  ten  grains  of  water.    In 

the  operation  of  dividii^  sack 

an  instrument,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  use  measures    of 

mercury  than  water, — 1S5*6S 

grains  of  mercury  being  in  bulk  equal  to  10  grains  of  water, 

678*40  grains  will  be  equal  to  50  grains  of  water.     A  unit 

measure  may  be  formed  of  a  pipette,  b,  made  to  hold  the  last 
quantity  of  mercury,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured,  the  opening  at 
the  point  of  the  pipette  being  closed  by  the  finger,  and  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  marked  by  a  scratch  on  the  .^ass  made  by  a 
triangular  file.  The  bulk  of  twice  that  quantity  of  menmry,  or  100 
water  grain  measures,  may  likewise  be  marked  upon  the  tube.  The 
former  quantity  of  mercury  is  then  decanted  from  the  tube  into  the 
alkalimeter  to  be  graduated,  and  a  scratch  made  upon  the  latter  at 
the  mercury  surface  :  this  is  5  of  the  10-grain  water  measures. 
Another  measure  is  added,  and  its  height  marked;  and  the  same  re- 
peated till  20  measures  of  mercury  in  aU  have  been  added,  which  are 
100  ten-grain  water  measures.  The  subdivision  of  each  of  these 
measures  into  5  is  best  made  by  the  eye,  and  is  also  marked  on  the 
alkalimeter.  The  divisions  are  lastly  numbered,  0, 5, 10,  &c.  counting 
from  above  downwards,  and  terminating  with  100  on  the  sole  of  the 
instrument.     Several  alkalimeters  majr  be  graduated  at  the  same 
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time,  with  little  more  trouble  tban  one,  the  measured  qnantities  of 
mercnry  being  transferred  from  one  to  the  others  in  socoessioiL. 

(2.)  To  form  the  test  acid,  4  ounces  of  oQ  of  vitriol  are  diluted 
with  20  ounces  of  water;  or  larger  quantities  of  add  and  water 
are  mixed  in  these  proportions.  About  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  heated  strongly  by  a  lamp  for  an  hour,  to 
obtain  pure  carbonate  of  soda;  of  which  171  grains  are  imme- 
diately weighed ;  that  quantity,  or  more  properly  170*6  grains,  con- 
taining 100  grains  of  soda.  This  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  is 
dissolved  in  4  or  5  ounces  of  hot  water,  contained  in  a  basin,  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition ;  and  the  alkalimeter  is  filled  up 
to  0  with  the  dilute  acid.  The  measured  acid  is  poured  gradually 
into  the  soda  solution,  till  the  action  of  the  latter  upon  tcat-paper 
ceases  to  be  alkaline,  and  becomes  distinctly  acid,  and  the  measures 
of  acid  necessary  to  produce  that  change  accurately  observed.  The 
last  portions  of  the  acid  must  be  carefully  added  by  a  single  drop  at 
a  time,  which  is  most  easily  done  by  using  a  short  glass  rod  to  con- 
duct the  stream  of  acid  from  the  lip  of  the  alkalimeter.  It  may  pro- 
bably require  about  90  measures.  But  it  is  convenient  to  have  the 
acid  exactly  of  the  strength  at  which  100  measures  of  it  saturate  100 
grains  of  soda.  A  plain  cylindrical  jar,  c,  of  which  the  capacity  is 
about  a  pint  and  a  half,  is  graduated  into  100  parts,  each  con- 
taining 100  grain  measures  of  water,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
divisions  of  the  alkalimeter.  The  divisions  of  this  jar,  however,  are 
numbered  from  the  bottom  upwards,  as  is  usual  in  measures  of 
capacity.  This  jar  is  filled  up  with  the  dilute  acid  to  the  extent  of 
90,  or  whatever  number  of  the  alkalimeter  divisions  of  add  were 
found  to  neutralize  100  grains  of  soda;  and  water  is  added  to  make 
up  the  add  liquid  to  100  measures.  Such  is  the  test  add,  of  which 
100  alkalimeter  measures  neutralize,  and  are  equivalent  to,  100  grains 
of  soda;  or  1  measure  of  acid  to  1  grain  of  soda.  It  is  transferred 
to  a  stock  bottle.  The  remainder  of  the  original  dilute  add  is  diluted 
with  water  to  an  equal  extent,  in  the  same  instrument,  and  added  to 
the  bottle.  The  density  of  this  add  is  1*0995  or  1*0998,  which  is 
sensibly  the  same  as  1*1.  The  protohydrate  of  sulphuric  add 
diluted  with  bJ^  times  its  wdght  of  water,  gives  this  test  acid 
exactly ;  but  as  oil  of  vitriol  varies  in  strength,  it  is  better  to 
form  the  test  acid  in  the  manner  described  than  to  trust  to  thai 
mixture.    Twenty-two  measures  of  the  test  add  should  neutralize 
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100  grains  of  cr.  carbonate  of  soda;  and  58^  measures^  LOO  grains 
of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

(3.)  In  applying  the  test  acid,  it  is  poured  from  the  alkalimeter, 
as  before,  upon  100  grains  of  the  soda-salt  to  be  tested,  dissolved  in 
two  or  three  ounces  of  hot  water,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  by 
a  glass  rod  after  each  addition  of  add.  The  salt  contains  so  many 
grains  of  soda  as  it  requires  measures  of  acid  to  neutralize  it;  and, 
therefore,  so  much  alkali  per  cent.  The  first  trial,  however,  should 
only  be  considered  an  approximation,  as  much  greater  accuracy  will 
be  obtained  on  a  repetition  of  it.  The  experiment  is  often  made  in 
the  cold,  but  it  is  very  advantageous  to  have  the  alkaline  solution  in 
a  basin,  in  which  it  is  heated  and  evaporated  during  the  addition  of 
the  test-acid.  The  indications  of  the  test-paper  then  become  greatly 
more  clear  and  decisive,  both  from  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  With  such  precautions 
the  proportion  of  soda  may  be  determined  to  O'l  grain  in  100  grains 
of  salt,  and  an  alkalimetrical  determination,  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
is  not  inferior  in  precision  to  an  ordinary  analysis. 

If  the  soda-salt  is  mixed  with  insoluble  matter,  its  solution  must 
be  filtered  before  the  test  add  is  applied  to  it.  In  examining  a  soda- 
salt  w^hich  blackens  salts  of  lead,  and  contains  carbonate  of  soda  with 
sulphide  of  sodium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  100  grains  are  tested 
as  above,  and  the  whole  alkali  in  the  salts  thus  determined.  A 
neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum  is  also  added  in  excess  to  the 
solution  of  a  second  hundred  grains,  by  which  the  carbonate  of  soda 
is  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium,  while  carbonate  of  lime  predpi- 
tates.  The  filtered  liquid  is  still  alkaline,  and  contains  all  the  sul- 
phide of  sodium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  quantity  of  soda  cor- 
responding with  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  test  add. 
This  quantity  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  whole  quantity  of  alkali 
observed  in  the  first  experiment. 

Borax  may  be  analysed  by  the  same  test  acid,  and  will  be  found, 
when  pure,  to  contain  16*37  per  cent,  of  soda.  The  carbonates  of 
potash  may  also  be  examined  by  the  same  means ;  but  the  per  centage 
of  alkali  must  then  be  estimated  higher  than  the  measures  of  acid 
neutralized,  in  the  proportion  of  the  equivalent  of  soda  to  that  of 
potash,  which  are  to  each  other  as  31  to  47. 

The  test-paper  employed  in  alkalimetry  must  be  delicate.  It 
should  be  prepared  on  purpose,  by  applying  a  filtered  infusion  of 
litmus  several  times  to  good  letter-paper  (not  unsized  paper),  and 
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diying  it  after  each  immersion,  till  the  paper  is  of  a  distinct  but  not 
deep  purple  colour.  If  the  test-acid  be  added  to  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion in  the  cold,  the  operator  must  make  himself  femiliar  with  the 
difference  between  the  slight  reddening  of  his  test-paper  bj  carbonic 
acid  which  is  disengaged,  and  the  unequivocal  reddening  which  is 
produced  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  strong  aeid.  The  fornix  is  a 
purple  or  wine-red  tint ;  the  latter  a  pale  or  yellow  red,  without 
blue,  like  the  skin  of  an  onion. 

Method  of  Gay-Lussac. — ^The  directions  for  proceecUng  given  by 
M.  Gay-Lussac  are  recommended  by  the  general  utility  of  the  French 
measures  employed  for  scientific  purposes.  It  is  commercial  potash 
which  is  supposed  to  be  examined,  and  its  value  is  expressed  in 
anhydrous  oxide  of  potassium. 

The  acid  employed  is  the  sulphuric,  as  before,  of  which  5  grammes 
at  its  maximum  of  concentration,  that  is,  the  acid  HO.SO3,  are  taken 
as  a  unit.  This  quantity  of  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  so  that  the 
mixture  occupies  fifty  cubic  centimeters,  or  one  hundred  half  cubic 
centimeters.''^  It  is  capable  of  neutralizing  4*816  granmies  of  pure 
potash,  and  one  half  cubic  centimeter  of  the  dilute  acid  will  conse- 
quently indicate  0*04816  gramme  of  potash. 

To  prepare  the  normal  acidjluid,  as  the  test-acid  is  called,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  pure  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid 
sold  as  distilled  sulphuric  acid  is  sufSdently  free  from  fixed  impuri- 
ties, but  generally  contains  a  little  water  in  excess.  By  evaporatbg 
off  one-fourth  of  this  add,  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  left  oi  the 
maximum  decree  of  concentration.  One  hundred  grammes  of  the 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  are  accurately  weighed  in  a  small  glass 
bottle.  A  thin  glass  flask  is  also  provided,  which  holds  a  liter  of 
water  when  filled  to  a  mark  on  the  neck.  The  sulphuric  add  already 
weighed  is  added  in  a  gradual  manner  to  this  flask,  about  half  filled 
with  water  at  first,  a  circular  motion  being  given  to  the  vessel  in 
order  to  mix  the  liquids  rapidly.  The  add  bottle  is  well  rinsed  out 
with  water,  which  is  added  to  the  fiask ;  and  when  the  whole  cools, 
more  water  is  added  to  fill  up  the  fiask  to  the  mark  on  the  neck. 
The  normal  add  fiuid,  thus  prepared,  should  be  preserved  for  use  in 
a  well-stopped  bottle. 

In  making  an  examination  of  commercial  potashes,  a  fair  sample 

*  The  Onmme  i<  15*4886  gTBins ;  the  Cubic  Centimeter,  006108  Eogliih  eobic 
inch ;  the  liter  or  1000  cnbic  eentimeters,  61  08  cubic  inches,  0*22017  English  impe- 
rial gallon,  or  1*76188  pint. 
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'of  the  mass  is  first  taken^  and  reduced  to  powder;  of  this,  48*16 
grammes  are  accurately  weighed  out,  and  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of 
water,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  exactly  half  a  lit^.  If 
one-tenth  of  this  liquid  be  taken,  that  is,  fifty  cubic  centimeters,  we 
shall  of  course  have  the  quantity  which  contains  4*816  grammes  of 
the  potashes.    To  draw  off  this  portion  conveniently,  a  pipette  is 

used  (fig.  156),  which  holds  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
when  filled  up  to  a  mark  a  on  its  stem.  The 
pipette  is  emptied  into  a  plain  glass  jar,  the  last 
drop  of  liquid  being  made  to  flow  out  by  blowing 
into  the  pipette.  A  sufficiently  distinct  blue  tint 
is  given  to  the  liquid  in  the  jar  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  an  infusion  of  Htmus,  and  the  jar 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  letter  paper,  in  ord^ 
to  observe  the  changes  of  colour  afterwards  with 
more  facility. 

To  measure  the  normal  acid  fluid,  a  glass  tube 
of  the  form  fig.  157  is  used,  12  or  14  millimeters 
in  internal  diameter,  which  is  called  a  burette*  It 
is  divided  into  half  cubic  centimeters,  and  the  di- 
visions marked  on  the  large  tube  in  an  inverse 
order,  as  in  the  former  alkalimeter.  The  beak 
may  be  greased  below  the  aperture^  to  prevent  the 
liquid  running  down  the  outside  of  the  glass.  The 
acid  is  poured  from  the  burette,  filled  to  the  divi- 
sion 0,  into  the  jar  containing  the  potash-solution, 
the  liquid  in  the  latter  being  constantly  stirred. 
The  change  to  the  wine-colour  is  first  observed, 
and  the  addition  of  add  is  afterwards  continued 
with  the  greatest  caution,  drop  by  drop,  till  the 
liquid  assumes  at  once  the  onion-skin  red.  A  few 
drops  of  acid  in  excess  are  inevitably  added,  owii^ 
to  the  slowness  of  the  action  of  the  last  portions  of 
add  upon  the  colouring  matter.  The  number  of 
these  drops  in  excess  is  discovered  by  drawing  a  line  with  the  liquid 
upon  a  slip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  after  the  addition  of  each  drop. 
GThe  lines  become  red  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  where  the  add  is 
in  excess,  and  give  the  number  of  drops  to  be  deducted ;  of  these, 
five  are  in  general  equivalent  to  one  measure  of  the  burette.  The 
quantity  of  potash  is  calculated  from  the  measures  of  normal  acid 
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fluid  required,  each  measure  representing  004816  gramme  of  potashj 
as  already  stated. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  practice  of  this  method  is  the  delicacy, 
and  in  some  degree  uncertainty,  of  tiie  mode  of  detenninisg  the 
number  of  drops  of  acid  always  added  in  excess.  This  difficulty  is 
best  avoided,  I  believe,  by  operating  upon  the  alkaline  solution  while 
hot  and  undei^cMng  evaporation,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  metiiod 
of  alkaUmetry.* 

The  object  of  an  alkalimetrical  process  may  also  be  obtained  bj 
determining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  specimen  of  soda-ash 
or  potashes.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  ascertained  by  decom- 
posing the  earbonate  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  observing  the  loss  of 
weight  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  evolution  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  at  the  same  time,  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphide 
of  sodium,  is  prevented  by  adding  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  to 
the  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  oxidize  the  former  acid  gas.  For  eveiy 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  or  22  parts,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
soda  or  potash  is  allowed  to  be  present;  namely,  31  parts  of  soda 
or  47  parts  of  potash.  The  process  may  be  conducted  by  means  of 
the  well-devised  arrangements  of  Dr.  Will,  described  in  works  upon 
Analytical  Chemistry.  It  would,  however,  be  a  subject  of  r^ret 
if  this  latter  method  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  use  of 
normal  fluids  and  the  burette,  which  are  capable  of  being  usefully 
applied  in  numerous  other  investigations  besides  alkalimetry,  and,  in 
fact,  form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  depairtment  of  chemical  analysis. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda;  HO.COa  H-NaO.COa;  84  or  1050.— 
This  salt  is  formed  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  transmitted 
through  a  saturated  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate;  it  is  then 
deposited  as  a  farinaceous  powder,  but  may  be  obtained  in  crystab 
from  a  weaker  solution,  wliich  are  rectangular  prisms.  But  it  is 
generally  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  exposing  the  crystab  of 
neutral  carbonate,  placed  on  trays  in  a  wooden  case,  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gas :  the  matter  then  changes  entirely  into 
bicarbonate,  which  appears  in  amorphous  and  opaque  masses.  One 
hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  of  it  10*04  parts  at  50°  (10°  C.) 
and  16-69  parts  at  158°  (70°  C),  according  to  M.  Poggiale.    Al- 


*  The  apparatns  and  methods  of  alkalimetiy  have  receired  mach  attentioo  from  >Ir. 
Griffio.  His  improved  apparatus  and  test-paper  may  be  procnied  at  the  Chcmicil 
Museum,  53,  Baker  Street. 
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though  contaiBing  two  equivalents  of  acid^  this  salt  is  alkaline  to 
test-paper^  but  its  taste  is  much  less  unpleasant  than  the  neutral 
carbonate^  and  indeed  is  scarcely  perceived  when  mixed  with  a  little 
common  salt.  The  crystallized  salt  is  permanent  in  dry  air^  but  its 
solution  loses  carbonic  acid^  slowly  at  the  temperature  of  the  air^  and 
rapidly  above  160^^  passing  into  the  state  of  sesquicarbonate^  and  ulti- 
mately of  neutral  carbonate.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  does 
not  produce  a  precipitate  in  salts  of  magnesia  in  the  cold^  nor  does 
it  disturb  immediately  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury ;  by  which 
properties  it  is  distinguished  from  the  neutral  carbonate. 

The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  obtained  otherwise  by  an  interesting 
reaction.  Equal  weights  are  taken  of  common  salt  and  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  of  the  shops^  which  is  chiefly  bicarbonate ;  the 
former  is  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water^  and  the  latter 
added  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  to  this  solution^  the  whole  stirred 
well  together,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hoiirs.  The  bicarbo- 
nate of  oxide  of  ammonium  present  reacts  upon  chloride  of  sodium, 
producing  the  moie  sparingly  soluble  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which 
precipitates  in  crystalline  grains  and  causes  the  liquid  to  become 
thick,  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal-ammoniac),  which  remains  in 
solution : — 

HO.CO2+NH4O.CO2  and  Na  a= 

HO.COa+NaO.COa  and  NH4  Q. 
The  solid  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  pressure 
in  a  screw  press;  but  retains  a  portion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
Messrs.  Hemming  and  Dyer^  who  first  observed  this  reaction,  pro* 
posed  it  as  a  process  for  obtaining  carbonate  of  soda  from  common 
salt. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  soda ;  2NaO  +  3COa+4HO ;  164  or  2050. 
— This  salt  presents  itself  occasionally  in  smaU  prismatic  crystals, 
but  cannot  be  prepared  at  pleasure.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  but 
is  decomposed  in  the  dry  state  by  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  the 
bicarbonate,  notwithstanding  its  containing  a  smaller  excess  of  car- 
bonic add.  The  theoretical  carbonate  of  water,  supposed  to  resemble 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  will  be  H0.C0a+H0  +  2H0;  which 
gives  the  salt  in  question,  if  the  last  2H0  are  replaced  by  two  pro- 
portions of  protohydrated  carbonate  of  soda.  Substitutions  of  this 
character  appear  to  be  common  in  the  formation  of  double  carbo- 
nates and  oxalates.  The  bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  potash  for  the  first  HO,  in  the  same 
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carbonate  of  water^  while  the  other  2H0  disappear.  The  sesqni- 
carbonate  of  soda  occurs  native  in  several  places,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  of  Soda  in  the  province  of  Sukena,  in  Africai 
whence  it  is  exported  under  the  name  of  Trona ;  in  Egypt,  Hun- 
gary,  and  in  Mexico,  and  has  the  same  proportion  of  water  as  the 
artificial  salt. 

D&uUe  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda. — ^The  carbonates  of  pot- 
ash and  soda  unite  readily  by  fusion.  A  compound  was  also  ob- 
tained by  M.  Margueritteiy  in  transparent  crystals,  by  submitting  a 
solution  of  the  two  carbonaies,  in  different  proportions,  to  evapora- 
tion, of  which  the  formula  is  2(NaO.OOa)  +  (KO.COa)  +  18HO. 
These  crystals  may  be  dissolved  without  injury  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  but  when  dissolved  in  pure  water  they  ai«  in  great 
part  decomposed,  and  allow  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  be 
deposited.  This  double  salt  may  be  analysed  by  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, after  first  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  to  convert  the  bases  into 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  then  precipitating  the  former 
by  means  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  as  described  at  page  526. 

Sulphite o/8oda.—N2LO.SO^+  lOHO;  63 -h  90, or787-5  + 1125. 
This  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms,  and  is  efiSorescent  like  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  wliich  it  much  resembles.  Its  taste  is  sulphureous, 
and  its  reaction  feebly  alkaline.  When  heated  strongly  in  a  close 
vessel,  it  gives  sulphate  of  soda  mixed  with  sulphide  of  sodium.  It 
is  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  through  a  solu- 
tion of  the  carbonate  of  soda  (p.  400),  or  on  the  large  scale  by 
exposing  the  crystak  of  carbonate  of  soda,  moistened,  to  the  vapour 
of  burning  sulphur.  This  salt,  and  also  the  sulphite  of  lime,  are 
much  employed  as  an  antichlore,  or  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
chlorine  &om  bleached  cloth  and  the  pulp  of  paper.  A  bisulphite  d 
soda  also  exists,  which  appears  in  irregular  and  opaque  crystals. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda. — NaO.S^Oa-hSHO;  79-1-45,  or  9875 
-1-562.5.  This  salt,  of  which  the  preparation  and  some  of  the  pro- 
perties have  already  been  described  (p.  415),  is  inodorous,  persistent 
in  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Itcrystallizes 
in  large  rhomboidal  prisms,  terminated  by  oblique  faces,  of  which 
the  acute  angles  are  replaced  by  planes.  When  heated  in  a  covered 
vessel,  it  first  loses  its  water,  and  then  undergoes  decomposition^  and 
is  resolved  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  pentasulphide  of  sodium.  The 
hyposulphite  of  soda  readily  dissolves  chloride  of  silver,  forming  a 
double  salt  of  soda  and  oxide  of  silver,  which  has  an  intensely  sweet 
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taste.  It  also  dissolves  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  easily,  forming  a 
double  salt,  which  readily  decomposes  with  deposition  of  sulphide  of 
mercury.  With  chloride  of  gold,  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  tetrathionate  of  soda,  and  a  double  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  oxide  of  gold,  of  which  the  formula  is 

Au50.Sa02+3(NaO.S202)+4HO(Fordos  and  Gelis). 

The  use  of  this  last  salt  is  recommended  for  fixing  the  daguerreo- 
type image. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  Glauber's  salt;  NaO.SOj  +  lOHO;  71  +  90, 
or  887*5 +  1125. — ^This  salt  occurs  crystallized  in  nature,  and  also 
dissolved  in  mineral  waters,  and  is  formed  on  neutralizing  carbonate 
of  soda  by  sulphuric  add.  But  it  is  more  generally  prepared  by 
decomposing  common  salt  with  sulphuric  add,  as  in  the  process  for 
hydrochloric  add  (page  464).  The  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes 
readily  in  long  prisma,  of  which  the  sides  are  often  channelled,  which 
have  a  cooling  and  bitter  taste,  and  contain  55*76  per  cent,  of 
water,  or  10  equivalents;  in  which  they  fuse  by  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  which  they  lose  entirely  by  efflorescence  in  dry  air 
even  at  40°.  At  82°,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  5*02  parts  of  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  soda,  16*73  parte  at  64*2°  (17*91°  C),  50*65  parte 
at  91°,  which  is  the  temperature  of  maximum  solubility  of  this  salt, 
and  42*65  parte  at  the  boiling  temperature  of  a  saturated  solution, 
which  is  217*6°  (103*1°  C),  as  observed  by  Qay-Lussac.  In  a 
supersaturated  solution  of  this  salt  (page  315),  crystals  are  some- 
times slowly  deposited,  which  are  different  in  form  and  harder  than 
Glauber's  salt ;  they  are  long  prisms  with  rhombic  bases,  and  contain 
8  equivalente  of  water,  or  possibly  only  7  equivalente  (Loewel,  Ann. 
Gh.  Phys.  S  ser.  xxix.  62;  or  Ghem.  Soc.  Quart.  Joum.  iii.  164). 

M.  Loewel  finds  these  crystals  to  have  a  greater  solubility  than 
the  ten-atom  hydrate.  The  sulphate  of  soda  no  doubt  existe  in  the 
supersaturated  solution  as  eight-atom  hydrate,  and  the  salt  is  induced 
to  crystallize  by  causes  which  make  it  to  assume  two  additional 
equivalente  of  water,  and  form  the  less  soluble  hydrate.  It  is  proved 
that  the  action  of  air  in  causing  crystallization  is  not  from  ite  pres- 
sure (Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  2  ser.  ii.  296) ;  but,  as  I  have 
shown  from  the  solubility  of  air  in  the  saline  solution,  carbonic  acid 
exceeding  air  in  activity  (Edinb.  Trans,  xi.  114).  Loewel  observes, 
among  other  curious  drcumstances,  that  a  rod  of  glass  or  metal,  which 
determines  the  formation  of  the  ten-atom  hydrate  when  plunged  into 
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the  sapereaturated  solution,  loses  this  property  if  it  is  left  in  contact  with 
water  far  twelve  hoars,  or  if  it  has  been  previoosij  heated  to  between 
40°  and  100°  C,  and  continues  incapable  of  inducing  oystallizatioD 
for  t«n  days  or  a  fortnight  at  the  ordiuuy  temperature,  if  pteserred 
from  free  contact  with  the  air.  I  had  previously  put  up  clean  glass 
beads  into  supersaturated  solutions  contained  in  jars  inrerted  over 
mercury,  without  determining  crystallization,  and  would  ascribe  the 
action  of  the  glass  surface  to  adhering  soluble  matter,  rather  thaa 
the  molecular  condition  of  the  glass,  -as  supposed  by  M.  Loevel. 

A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  kept  at  a  tempeiatore 
between  91°  and  104°,  affords  octohedral  crystals  with  a  rhombic 
base,  which  ate  anhydrous.  They  are  isomorphous  with  the  hyper- 
manganate  of  baryta.  Their  density  is  £'642.  The  anhydroos  salt 
fnses  at  a  bright-red  heat,  without  loss  of  acid.  Salphat«  of  soda 
was  at  one  time  the  saline  aperient  in  general  use,  but  is  now  sopo'- 
seded  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  still,  however,  combined  with 
the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  in  Seidlitz  powders. 

The  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  dissolves  freely  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  produces  a  great  degree  of  c(^d, 
by  which  water  may  easily  be  frozen  in  summer.  A  suitable  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  boLow  cylinder  C  C  (Figs.  158 
and  159),  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  fireezing  mixture,  itself 
surrounded  by  a  space  to  contain  the  water  to  be  frozen,  having  the 
external  opening  u,  and  the  whole  protected  by  a  double  casing,  B  B, 
filled  with  cotton  or  tow  to  prevent  access  ot  beat,  ITie  cylinder  A 
Fio.  168.  Pio.  IBO. 
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is  hollow^  and  may  also  have  water  placed  in  it  to  be  frozen.  This 
cylinder  is  tnmed  on  a  pivot  by  the  handle  above^  and  has  projec- 
tions or  vanes^  C  C^  by  which  the  salt  and  acid  are  conveniently 
agitated.  The  upper  part^  D,  of  this  cylinder  is  filled  with  a  non- 
conducting material.  The  freezing  mixture  is  added  in  charges  of 
about  8  pounds  of  pulverized  sulphate  of  soda^  and  2  pound  measures 
of  hydrochloric  acid^  at  a  time ;  which  are  repeated  aftex  ten  minutes^ 
and  the  stopcock  opened  to  allow  the  acid  solution  to  flow  into  the 
vessel  Y  bdow^  where  its  low  temperature  may  be  further  employed 
to  cool  wine  or  other  beverages.  With  12  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
soda^  and  about  10  pounds  of  acid^  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  ice  may 
be  formed  in  the  course  of  an  hour  in  this  manner. 

The  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  also  forms  the  mineral  Thenardite, 
which  was  discovered  by  M.  Casasecu  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid. 
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The  sulphate  of  soda  is  chiefly  formed  as  a  step  in  the  process  of 
preparing  soda  from  common  salt.  The  same  manufacture  gives^ 
rise  to  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  add^  of  which 
80  pounds  are  required  for  100  pounds  of  salt.  From  the  last^  up- 
wards of  50^000  tons  of  soda-ash,  and  20^000  tons  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  were  manufactured  in  1838;  and  the  production 
has  since  greatly  increased* 

A  reverberatory  furnace  is  employed  in  soda-making  and  various 
other  chemical  manufactures,  to 
afford  the  means  of  exposing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  materials  to 
a  strong  heat^  of  which  a  peipen- 
dicular  and  a  horizontal  section  are 
given  in  fig.  160.  It  consists  of 
a  fire-place,  a,  in  which  the  fiiel  is 
burned,  of  which  b  is  the  ash-pit, 
with  a  horizontal  flue  expanded  into 
a  small  chamber  or  oven,  d  d,  which 
is  raised  to  a  strong  red  heat  by  the 
reverberation  on  its  walls  of  the 
flame  or  heated  air  from  the  fire,  on 
its  passage  to  the  chimney.    The 
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matters  to  be  heated  are  placed  upon  the  iloor  <d 
has  an  openingi  i,  in  the  aide,  lot  the  introductkn  of 
another  opening,  ff,  at  the  end  most  distmi  Cram  ti^ 
is  provided  with  a  damper,  p,  by  which  the  dmi^ 

(1.)  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared  hj  thioviiig  €00 
common  salt  into  the  chamber  of  the  fomaoey  abeidjr  wil  htac^L 
and  running  down  upon  it,  firom  an  opening  in  the  nxt,  ab  cc^^ 
weight  of  sulphuric  add  of  density  1*600,  in  a 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged  and  carried  up  the 
conversion  of  the  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  is  oooqikted  m  f--  it 
hours.     (2.)  The  sulphate  thus  prepared  is  vedooed  to  |Miwdei  mzi 
100  parts  of  it  mixed  with  103  parts  of  ground  chalk,  and  62  part5 
of  small  coal  ground  and  sifted.    This  mixture  is  introduced  into  s 
V(*ry  hot  revcrberatory  furnace,  about  two  hundred  weight  at   m  tzzne. 
It  is  freciuontly  stirred  until  it  is  uniformly  heated.     In  about  aa 
hour  it  fuses ;  it  is  then  well  stirred  for  about  five  minutes,  and  dnvn 
out  with  a  rake  into  a  cast-iron  trough,  in  which  it  is  aDowed  to  eool 
and  solidify.     This  is  called  ball  soda,  or  black-ash,  and  oontains 
about  M  per  cent,   of  alkali.      (3.)  To  separate  the  salts   from 
insoluble  matter,  the  cake  of  ball  soda,  when  cold  is  broken  up,  put 
into  vatS|  and  covered  by  warm  water.    In  six  hours  the  sdution  is 
(Imwn  off  from  below,  and  the  washing  repeated  about  eight  times;,  to 
oxtract  all  the  soluble  matter.    These  liquors  being  mixed  together 
are  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  afford  a  salt  which  is  prindpallr 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  little  caustic  soda  and  sulphide  of  sodinm. 
(4.)  For  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  sulphur,  the  salt  is  mixed  with 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sawdust,  and  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  m  a 
roverboratory  furnace  for  about  4  hours,  which  converts  tiie  caostic 
soda  into  carbonate,  while  the  sulphur  ako  is  carried  oS.    This  pro- 
duct contains  about  60  per  cent  of  alkali,  and  forms  the  soda-salt 
of  best  ((uality.     (5.)  If  the  crystallized  carbonate  is  required,  the 
liuit  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  dear  liquid 
boiled  down  until  a  pellicle  appears  on  its  surface.    The  scdution  is 
tticn  run  into  shallow  boxes  of  cast  iron,  to  crystallize  in  a  cod  place ; 
and  after  standing  for  a  week  the  mother  liquor  is  drawn  off,  the 
crystals  drained,  and  broken  up  for  the  market.     (6.)  Hie  mother 
liquor,  which  contains  the  foreign  salts,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  for 
a  soda-salt,  which  serves  for  soap  or  glass  making,  and  contains  aboat 
30  per  cent,  of  alkali. 

In  fig.  161  a  soda  furnace  is  represented,  consisting  of  two  com- 
partments :  the  first,  A,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  decomposed. 
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and  the  second,  B,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  applied  to  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  formed.  The  heat  from  the 
furnace  is  further  economized  b;  being  applied  to  evaporate  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  C  and  T>. 

The  most  essential  part  of  this  process  is  the  Aision  of  sulphate 
of  soda  with  coal  and  carbonate  of  lime :  by  the  first,  the  sulphate  is 
converted  into  sulphide  of  sodium  (page  541) ;  and  bj  the  second, 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  converted  inin  carbonate  of  soda.  These 
changes  may  be  effected  separately  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
not  completely,  by  calcining  the  sulphate  at  a  higher  temperature 
with  coal  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  succession.  The  Ume  becomes  at 
the  same  time  sulphide  of  calcium,  or  it  is  more  generally  supposed 
to  form  an  oxi-snlptiide  of  calcium,  3CaS.CaO,  a  compound  which 
would  destroy  the  carbonate  of  soda,  if  it  was  dissolved  along  with 
that  salt,  in  the  subsequent  liiiviation  of  the  ball  soda.  But  the 
sulphide  of  calcium  being  nearly  insoluble  of  itself,  or  rendered 
entirely  so  by  its  combination  with  lime,  does  nnt  dissolve  to  a 
sensible  extent  in  the  enperimeut.  The  application,  however,  of 
very  hot  water  te  the  ball  soda  is  to  be  avoided.  The  following 
diagram  is  used  to  represent  the  chemical  changes  in  this  process, 
supposing  for  simpUcity  that  charcoal  is  employed  instead  of  coal, 
and  lime  instead  of  its  carbonate ;  the  mmibers  denoting  equiva- 
lents : — 

REACTION  IN  THE  SODA  PROCESS. 


»''»>'•■           Sulphur  ^^ 

^^ 1  SElS 

■i-  Lime -i-  Lime  ■ 

^  Sulphide  of  calcium 
i  Lime 

1 
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Mr.  Qossage  considers  the  additional  4-  equiv.  of  lime  as  super- 
flaous^  although  not  injurious  in  the  process.  The  soda  derifes 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  from  the  gas^  of  the 
fire^  and  is  therefore  entirely  carbonate.  No  hydrate  of  soda  is 
dissolved  out  of  the  ball  soda  by  alcohol,  but  a  portion  of  the  c^arbo- 
nate  appears  often  to  become  caustic  by  the  action  of  the  caustic  lime^ 
in  the  subsequent  lixiviation.* 

The  insoluble  sulphide  of  calcium  of  this  process  is  known  as  soda- 
waste.  It  is  not  merely  valueless,  but  troublesome  to  the  manufacture. 
But  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  source  of 
su]phur.  As  means  are  now  taken  to  condense  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
formerly  sent  up  the  chimney,  this  acid  is  applied  to  the  .soda- 
waste,  from  which  it  disengages  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acids. 
But  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  produced,  in  the  soda  process,  in  ade- 


*  The  analysis,  by  Mr.  F.  Claudet  in  my  laboratory,  of  a  specimen  of  blaek-aah  from 
Birmingham,  in  which  a  minimnm  of  lime  appears  to  have  been  juod,  gave  the  foUowiog 
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The  lime  found  is  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  form  the  oxi-sulphide  of  ealdom. 
8CaS.CaO ;  confirming  the  view  of  the  process  taken  by  Mr.  Goesage.  No  hydiate  of 
soda,  or  sulphide  of  sodium,  was  dissolved  out  of  this  black-ash  by  aleohoL  The  poKiao 
of  the  last  salt  obtained  in  the  analysis  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  over-washing ;  the 
sulphide  of  calcium  having  a  tendency  to  pass  into  lime  and  the  soluUe  hydrosolphste 
of  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  decompose  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Althoogk 
this  important  prooesa  has  been  much  studied,  its  theory  is  atiU  inoomplcte.  His 
fumadng  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  promoted  by  aqueous  vapour,  and  a  loss  of  sulphur 
occurs  in  a  way  which  is  not  understood.  See  the  papers  of  Mr.  J.  Brown  (Phil.  BCsg. 
xxxiv.  15),  of  M.  B.  Unger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  Ixiii.  and  Ixvii.).  and  the  Auaal 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry  of  liebig  and  Kopp,  edited  by  Hofinann  and  De  Is 
Rue,  u.  292, 1847-48. 
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quate  quantity  for  this  application  of  it^  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
with  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  might  interfere  with  the  combustion  of 
the  latter.  These  difficulties^  however^  are  in  a  great  degree  removed 
by  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gossage,  that  sulphide  of  calcium^  when 
moistened  with  water,  is  decomposed  easily  and  completely  by  a 
single  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid.  Hence  the  application  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  waste  may  be  made,  with  the  evolution  of  nothing 
but  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  made  up  by  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  to 
be  applied  to  the  waste,  from  any  other  source.  The  hydrosulphuric 
add  would  be  burned,  instead  of  sulphur,  in  the  leaden  chamber,  to 
produce  sulphuric  acid. 

Many  changes  have  been  proposed  upon  the  soda  process.     Sul- 
phate of  iron,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  iron-pyrites,  is  a  cheap 
salt,  and  may  be  applied  to  convert  chloride  of  sodium  into  sulphate 
of  soda. — (1 .)  By  igniting  a  mixture  of  these  salts  in  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace,  when  sulphate  of  soda,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  volatile  ses- 
quichloride  of  iron  are  produced.      (2.)  By  dissolving  the  salts 
together  in  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  fall  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, when  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes,  and  chloride  of  iron  remains 
in  solution  (Mr.  Plullips) ;  or  (3.)  By  concentrating  the  last  solution 
at  the  boiling-point,  when  the  same  decomposition  occurs,  anhydious 
sulphate  of  soda  precipitates,  and  may  be  raked  out  of  the  liquor. 
The  roasting  of  bisulphide  of  iron  with  common  salt  in  a  rever- 
beratoiy furnace  may  also  be  made  to  furnish  sulphate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  has  been  substituted  for  sulphate  of  iron,  in 
these  three  modes  of  application ;  but  the  unavoidable  formation  of 
double  salts  of  magnesia  and  soda  makes  the  separation  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  always  imperfect.    It  has  been  proposed,  instead  of 
fumacing  the  sulphate  of  soda,  to  decompose  it  by  caustic  baryta,  or 
by  strontia,  the  last  earth  being  procured  by  Mr.  Tilghmann,  for  this 
application  of  it,  by  decomposing  the  native  sulphate  of  strontia  from 
Bristol,  by  a  current  of  steam  at  a  red  heat.    Such  a  process  should 
also  furnish  the  sulphuric  acid  required  to  decompose  chloride  of 
sodium  and  form  sulphate  of  soda.    Chloride  of  sodium  may  also  be 
decomposed  by  moistening  and  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  4  or  6 
times  its  weight  of  litharge,  when  an  oxichloride  of  lead  is  formed, 
and  caustic  soda  liberated.  The  decomposition  of  chloride  of  sodium 
by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  formation  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
has  already  been  noticed  (page  658).    It  appears,  however,  that  the 

2n 
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8oda-prooess  first  described^  which  was  inyented  towards  the  ^id  of 
the  last  ceutury  by  Leblanc^  is  still  generally  preferred  to  all  others. 

The  old  sources  of  carbonate  of  soda,  namely  barilla,  or  the 
ashes  of  the  salsola  soda^  which  is  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean^  and  kelp^  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  have  ceased  to  be 
of  importance,  at  least  in  England.  Barilla  contains  about  1 8,  and 
kelp  about  2  per  cent  of  alkali. 

Bisufphate  of  soda;  HO-SOa+NaCSOg;  120  or  1500,  This 
salt  is  obtained  in  large  crystals  on  adding  an  equivalent  of  o3  of 
vitriol  to  sulphate  of  soda,  and  evaporating  the  solution  till  it  attains 
the  degree  of  concentration  necessary  for  crystallization.  If  half  an 
equivalent  only  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  added,  a  sesquisulphate  of  soda 
is  obtained  in  fine  crystals,  according  to  Mitscherlich.  The  (urdinaiy 
bisulphate  of  soda  contains  basic  water,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
anhydrous  by  a  degree  of  heat  approaching  to  redness.  The  salt 
thus  obtained  is  a  true  bisulphate  of  soda,  and  gives  anhydrous  sol- 
phuric  acid  when  distilled  at  a  red  heat. 

Nitrate  of  soda ;  NaO.NOg ;  85  or  1062.5.— This  salt  crystallizes 
in  the  rhomboidal  form  of  calc-spar ;  density  2.260.  It  is  soluble 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  has  a  tendency  to  deliquesce  in 
damp  air.  It  burns  much  slower  with  combustibles  than  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  cannot  therefore  be  substituted  for  that  salt  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  It  is  now  generally  had  recourse  to,  as  the 
source  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  also  largely  used  in  agriculture.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  found  abundantly  in  the  soil  of  some  parts  of  India ;  and 
it  forms  a  thin  but  very  extensive  bed  covered  by  day  at  Atacama  in 
Peru,  from  which  it  is  exported  in  great  quantity. 

Chlorate  of  soda  (NaO.C105)  is  formed  by  mixing  strong  solu- 
tions of  bitartrate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potash,  when  the  bitartrate 
of  potash  precipitates,  and  the  chlorate  of  soda  remains  in  solution. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  tetrahedrons,  and  is  considerably  more  soluble 
than  chlorate  of  potash. 

Phosphates  of  soda, — There  are  three  crystallizable  phosphates 
of  soda  belonging  to  the  tribasic  class,  which  I  shall  describe  under 
their  most  usual  names. 

Phosphate  of  soda ;  HO.  2NaO.  PO5  -h  24HO ;  859  or  4487.6.— 
This  is  the  salt  known  in  pharmacy  as  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
formed  by  neutralizing  phosphoric  acid  from  burnt  bones  (page  440) 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  efflorescent,  and  essentially  alkaline.     M.  Malaguti  is,  I 
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believe,  mistaken  in  ascribing  26  equivs.  of  water  to  this  salt.  The 
taste  of  phosphate  of  soda  is  cooling  and  saline^  and  less  disagree- 
able than  sulphate  of  magnesia,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted  as 
an  aperient.  It  dissolves  in  4  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  when  moderately  heated. 
When  evaporated  above  90^,  tliis  salt  crystallizes  in  another 
form  with  14  instead  of  24  atoms  of  water  (Clark).  It  is  deprived 
of  half  its  alkali  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  not  by  acetic 
acid. 

Subphoaphate  of  soda :  8NaO.P05+24HO;  881  or  4762.5.— 
Formed  when  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  preceding 
salt.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  six -sided  prisms,  with  flat  terminations, 
which  are  unalterable  in  air;  but  the  solution  of  this  salt  rapidly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  deprived  of  one-third  of  its  alkali  by 
the  weakest  adds.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  5  times  their  weight  of 
water  at  60^,  and  undergo  the  watery  fusion  at  170^.  This  salt 
continues  tribasic  after  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat. 

Biphoaphate  of  soda :  2HO.NaO.P05+2HO;  139  or  1787.5.— 
Obtained  by  adding  tribasic  phosphate  of  water  to  phosphate  of 
soda,  till  the  latter  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  The  solution  affords  crystals,  in  cold  weather,  of  which 
the  ordinary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  having  its  larger  angle 
of  93^  54'.  But  this  salt  is  dimorphous,  occurring  in  another  right 
rhombic  prism,  of  which  the  smalls  angle  is  78^  80^  terminated  by 
pyramidal  planes,  isomorphous  with  binarseniate  of  soda.  The  bi- 
phosphate  of  soda  is  very  soluble,  and  has  a  distinctly  add  reaction. 
Like  all  the  other  soluble  tribasic  phosphates,  it  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  tribasic  phosphate  of 
silver. 

Phosphate  of  $oda  and  ammonia,  Microcosmie  salt ;  HO. 
NH40.NaO.P05+8UO;  201  or  2512.5.— This  salt  is  obtained  by 
heating  together  6  or  7  parts  of  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
2  parts  of  water,  till  the  whole  is  liquid,  and  then  adding  1  part  of 
pulverized  sal-ammoniac.  Chloride  of  sodium  separates,  and  the 
solution,  filtered  and  concentrated,  affords  the  phosphate  in  prismatic 
crystals.  It  is  purified  by  a  second  crystallization.  This  salt  occurs 
in  urine.  It  is  much  employed  as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments. 
By  a  slight  heat  it  loses  8H0,  by  a  stronger  heat  it  is  deprived  of 
its  remaining  water  and  ammonia,  and  converted  into  metaphosphate 
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of  soda,  which  is  a  very  fasible  salt.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
three  atoms  of  base  in  this  phosphate  are  all  different, — ^namelj, 
water,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  soda ;  of  which  the  two  last  bdoog 
to  the  same  natural  family,  for  bases  of  the  same  &mily  may  exkt 
together  in  the  salts  of  bibasic  and  tribasic  acids,  forming  stable 
compounds,  but  not  in  ordinary  double  salts.  No  phosphate  exists, 
corresponding  with  microcosmic  salt,  but  containing  potash  instead 
of  oxide  of  ammonium ;  the  phosphate  of  soda,  with  14H0,  has  beoi 
mistaken  for  such  a  salt. 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda:  2NaO.PO5  +  10HO ;  134 -f  90,  or 
1676  +  1125. — Procured  by  heating  the  phosphate  of  soda  to  red- 
ness, when  it  loses  its  basic  water  as  well  as  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. The  residual  mass  dissolved  in  water  affords  a  salt,  which  is 
less  soluble  than  the  original  phosphate,  and  crystallizes  in  prismatic 
crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  air,  and  contain  ten  atoms  of  water. 
Its  solution  is  essentially  alkaline.  This  salt  is  precipitated  white, 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  insoluble  pyrophos- 
phates, including  pyrophosphate  of  silver,  are  soluble  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  the  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  The  pyrophos- 
phates of  potash  and  of  ammonia  can  exist  in  solution,  but  pass  into 
tribasic  salts  when  they  crystallize. 

A  hipyrophosphate  of  soda  (HO.NaO.FO5)  exists,  obtained 
by  the  application  of  a  graduated  heat  to  the  biphosphate  of 
soda,  but  it  does  not  crystallize.  Its  solution  has  an  add  re- 
action. 

Metaphosphate  of  soda;  NaO.POg,  108.  or  1287.5.— The 
biphosphate  of  soda,  containing  only  one  equivalent  of  fixed  base^ 
affords  the  metaphosphate  of  soda,  when  heated  to  redness.  He 
metaphosphate  of  soda  fuses  at  a  heat  which  does  not  exceed  low 
redness,  and  on  cooling  rapidly  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  is 
deliquescent  in  damp  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol :  its  solution  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction,  which  can  be  n^- 
tived  by  the  addition  of  4  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When 
evaporated,  this  solution  does  not  give  crystab,  but  dries  into  a 
transparent  pellicle,  like  gum,  which  retains  at  the  temperature  of 
the  air  somewhat  more  than  a  single  equivalent  of  water.  Added  to 
neutral,  and  not  very  dilute  solutions  of  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
metaphosphate  of  soda  throws  down  insoluble  hydrated  metaphos- 
phates,  of  which  the  physical  condition  is  remarkable.    They  are  all 
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soft  solids,  or  semifluid  bodies;  the  metaphosphate  of  lime  having 
the  d^iee  of  fluidity  of  Yeuice  turpentine. 

The  bipyrophosphate  of  soda  appears  to  undergo  several  changes 
under  the  influence  of  heat  before  it  becomes  metaphosphate.  At  a 
temperature  of  500°,  the  salt  becomes  nearly  anhydrous,  and  affords 
a  solution  which  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  in  other  respects  re- 
sembles the  bipyrophosphate.  But  at  temperatures  which  are  higher, 
but  insufficient  for  fusion,  the  salt  being  anhydrous,  appears  to  have 
lost  its  solubility  in  water ;  at  least  it  is  not  affected  at  first  when 
thrown  in  powder  into  boiling  water,  but  gradually  dissolves  by  con- 
tinued digestion,  and  passes  into  the  preceding  variety. — (Phil.  Trans. 
1833,  p.  275). 

When  the  fused  metaphosphate  of  soda  is  slowly  cooled,  it 
forms  a  crystalline  mass,  as  observed  by  Fleitmann  and  Hen- 
neberg,  and  gives  a  crystallizable  metaphosphate  of  soda  (page 
448). 

Borax,  Biboraie  of  soda,  NaO.gBOg+lOHO;  1008.8  +  90 
or  1260. +  1126.'^— This  salt  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  large  hard 
crystals.  It  is  found  in  the  water  of  certain  lakes  in  Trannsylvania, 
Tartary,  China,  and  Thibet,  and  is  deposited  in  their  beds  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  It  is  imported  from  India  in  a  crude  state, 
and  enveloped  in  a  fatty  matter,  under  the  name  of  Tinkal,  and 
afterwards  purified.  But  nearly  the  whole  borax  consumed  in  Eng- 
land is  at  present  formed  by  neutralizing,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
acid  from  the  boracic  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  The  ordinary  crystals  of 
borax  are  prisms  of  the  oblique  system,  containing  10  atoms  of  water, 
of  density  1-692 ;  but  it  also  crystallizes  at  133^  in  regular  octohe- 
drons,  which  contain  only  5  atoms  of  water.  This  salt  has  a  sweetish, 
alkaline  taste ;  for,  although  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  it  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  like  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  is  soluble  in  10 
parts  of  cold^  and  2  parts  of  boiling  water. 

The  anhydrous  salt  is  very  fusible  by  heat,  and  forms  a  glass  of 
density  2*367.  This  glass  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  most 
metallic  oxides,  the  smallest  portions  of  which  colour  it.  As  the 
metal  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  colour,  borax  is  valuable  as  a 
flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  platinum 
wire  is  generally  used,  one  end  of  which  fio.  162. 

is  bent  into  a  hook  (fig.  162).    The  loop , 

being  slightly  moistened,  is  dipped  into  a 

fine  powder  of  anhydrous  borax,  and  a  minute  portion  of  the  metallic 
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oxide  which  we  wish  to  detenninc  is  also  taken  up  on  the  loop.  The 
matter  is  then  fused  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  spirit-lamp  directed 
upon  it  by  means  of  a  mouth  blow- 
pipe (fig.  163.)  Often  two  dif- 
ferent  colourations  are  obtained 
when  the  metal  has  more  than  one 
oxide,  according  as  the  substance 
is  heated  in  the  reducing  or  white 
portion  of  the  flame,  which,  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  is  at  b  (fig.  16l), 
or  in  the  oxidating  spheres  a  a,  Fio.  164. 

and  at  the  point  c,  where  there 
is  an  excess  of  atmospheric  air. 
To  produce  the  colour  of  the 
protoxide,  we  expose  to  the  re- 
ducing flame;  and  to  produce 
the  colour  of  the  peroxide,  we  expose  to  the  oxidizing  flame. 

As  pieces  of  metal  could  not  be  soldered  together  if  covered  hj 
oxide,  borax  is  fused  with  the  solder  upon  the  surface  of  the  metals 
to  be  joined,  to  remove  the  oxide.  Borax  is  also  a  constituent  of  the 
soft  glass,  known  as  jewellers'  paste,  which  is  coloured  to  imitate 
precious  stones.  But  the  most  considerable  consumption  of  this 
salt  is  in  the  potteries,  in  the  formation  of  a  glaze  for  porcelain. 

A  neutral  borate  of  soda  is  formed  by  calcining  strongly  1  eq.  of 
borax  with  1  eq.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  carbonic  add  is  expelled. 
The  solution  yields  a  salt  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system, 
of  which  the  formula  is,  NaCBOj  +  8H0.  When  heated,  it  fuses  in 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  expanded  into  a  vesicular  mass  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  by  the  vaporization  of  that  water. 

When  borax  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  which  escapes  indicates  the  formation  of  a  borate, 
3NaO  +  2BO3,  but  which  has  not  been  farther  examined.  Notwith- 
standing this,  a  solution  of  borax  in  water  is  decomposed,  and  the 
boracic  acid  entirely  liberated,  by  a  stream  of  either  carbonic  or  hydro, 
sulphuric  acid.  Silicic  acid,  however,  in  its  soluble  modification, 
has  no  decomposing  action  upon  a  solution  of  borax.  Boracic  acid, 
therefore,  appears  to  stand  in  the  scale  of  acids  above  silicic,  but 
below  carbonic  acid.  A  saturated  solution  of  borax  readily  dissolves 
a  large  amount  of  arsenious  acid,  forming  a  compound  remarkable 
for  its  great  solubility  in  water.     This  contains,  according  to  Prof. 
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E.  Schweitzer^  arsenite  of  soda^  borate  of  soda^  and  a  compound 
of  arsenious  and  boracic  acids^  and  is  probably  represented  bj  the 
formula — 

NaO.  AsOg  +  2(Na0.2B03)  +  2(B03.2As03)  +  lOHO. 

A  salt  is  said  to  exist,  formed  of  NaO  +  4B03,  but  to  crystallize 
with  difRculty,  produced  on  combining  borax  with  a  quantity  of  boracic 
acid  equal  to  what  it  already  contains.  M.  Laurent  has  also  shewn 
that  a  sexborate  of  soda  exists  in  solution,  but  is  not  crystallizable.^ 
The  borates  of  potash  have  also  been  examined  by  Laurent.  The 
sexborate  crystallizes  well;  its  formula  is  KO.6BO3+IOUO.  A 
triborate  is  represented  by  KO.3BO34-8HO;  the  biborate  corre- 
sponds in  composition  with  octohedral  borax,  but  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  different  and  incompatible  form. 

A  simple  and  very  accurate  method  of  analyzing  borax  is,  to  add 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  salt,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  adding  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  mass,  when  perfectly 
dry,  is  re-dissolved  in  water,  a  little  nitric  acid  mixed  witJi  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver;  from  the 
amount  of  chloride  of  silver  that  of  the  chlorine  is  deduced,  and  from 
the  latter  the  quantity  of  soda.  The  alkaline  bases  of  all  the  other 
borates  may  be  obtained  wholly  as  chloride  by  a  similar  treatment. 
(Schweitzer,  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  p.  281.) 

Silicates  of  soda, — The  earth  silica,  or  silicic  acid,  SiOa  (page 
392),  is  dissolved  by  caustic  soda,  and  gives,  by  slow  evaporation,  a 
crystallized  silicate  of  soda,  8Na0.2Si03  (Fritzsche).  A  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  soda  at  a  high  temperature  under  pressure  dis- 
solves silica  freely  even  in  the  form  of  flint  or  of  quartzy  sand,  and 
gives  a  similar  silicate,  which  is  used  by  Mr.  Bansome  of  Ipswich 
for  the  induration  of  plaster  and  cements,  and  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial stone. 

When  silicic  acid  is  thrown  into  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  in  a 
state  of  fusion  by  heat,  a  fusible  silicate  is  formed,  in  which,  judging 
from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expelled,  3  eq.  of  soda  are  also 
combined  with  2  eq.  of  silicic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  soda  is  to 
that  in  the  silicic  acid  as  1  to  2.  This  silicate  dissolves  in  the  clear 
and  liquid  carbonate.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  propor* 

*  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  Ixni.,  218. 
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tion  of  silicic  add  is  fused  with  the  carbonate,  the  whole  carbonic  add 
of  the  latter  is  expelled,  and  the  excess  of  silicic  add  then  dissolves 
in  the  silicate.  The  silidc  add  and  silicate  of  such  mixtures  do  not 
separate  by  crystallization,  but  uniformly  solidify  together,  on  cool- 
ing, as  a  homogeneous  glass,  whatever  their  proportions  may  be.  It 
is  thus  impossible  to  obtain  alkaline  silicates,  which  are  oertainlj 
definite  combinations,  in  the  diy  way.  A  mixture  of  silicic  acid  with 
potash  or  soda,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the 
latter  as  18  to  1,  is  said  still  to  be  fusible  by  the  heat  of  a  forge; 
but  when  the  proportion  is  as  SO  to  1,  the  mixture  merely  aggluti- 
nates, or  frits.  These  combinations,  even  with  a  large  qnantity  of 
silidc  acid,  continue  to  be  soluble  in  water. 

A  compound,  known  as  soluble  fflass,  is  obtained   by  fusing 
together  8  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  (or  10  of  carbonate  of  potash) 
with  15  of  fine  sand  and  1  of  charcoal.    The  object  of  the  charooal 
is  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  silicic  acid  with  the  alkali,  by 
destroying  the  carbonic  add,  which  it  converts  into  carbonic  oxide. 
This  glass,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  not  attacked  by  cold  water, 
but  is  dissolved  by  4  or  5  parts  of  boiling  water.    The  solution  may 
be  applied  to  objects  of  wood,  and,  when  dried  by  a  gentle  bes^ 
forms  a  varnish,  which  imbibes  a  little  moisture  from  the  air,  but  is 
not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  nor  otherwise  alterable  by  exposure. 
Stuffs  impregnated  with  the  solution  lose  much  of  their  combusti- 
bility, and  wood  is  also  defended  by  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  from 
combustion. 

GLASS. 

The  alkaline  silicates,  cooled  quickly  or  slowly,  never  exhibit  a 
crystalline  structure,  but  are  uniformly  vitreous  (p.  178).  Tbsj 
are  the  bases  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  glass,  which  contain  earthy 
silicates  beddes,  but  appear  to  owe  the  vitreous  character  to  the 
silicates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  silicate  of  lime,  and  the  silicate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron,  crystallize  on  coohng ;  so  does  the  silicate  of 
lead,  unless  it  contains  a  large  excess  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  addition 
of  the  silicate  of  potash  or  soda  deprives  them  entirdy  of  this  pro- 
perty; the  silicate  of  alumina  considerably  dimimshes  it.  But  it 
silicates  of  potash  or  soda  are  heated  for  a  long  time,  the  alkali  may 
in  part  escape  in  vapour,  and  if  other  bases  exist  in  the  compound, 
it  then  often  assumes  a  crystalline  structure  on  cooling.    The  alkaline 
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silicates  by  themselves  are  soluble  in  water^  and  decomposed  by 
acids ;  the  silicate  of  lime  is  ako  dissolved  by  adds,  but  the  double 
silicates,  on  the  contrary,  resist  the  action  of  acids,  particularly  when 
they  contain  an  excess  of  silicic  acid,  and  form  an  available  glass.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  best  known  kinds  of 
glass,  from  the  analyses  of  Dumas  and  of  Earaday  : — 


COMPOSITION  OF  VAEIETIES  OF  GLASS. 


Silicie 
acid. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Oz.lead. 

Alumina. 

Water. 

Bohemun  glaM 

69 

12 

9 

0 

10 

0 

Crown-glast    • 

68 

22 

12 

0 

8 

0 

Window-glass  . 

60 

Usoda 

18 

0 

7 

0 

Bottle-glass     . 

64 

6 

29 

6  ox.  iron 

0 

0 

Flint-glass  •    . 

45 

12 

0 

48 

0 

0 

Crystal       .    . 

61 

6 

0 

88 

0 

0 

Strass    .     .    . 

88 

8 

0 

68 

1 

0 

Sdable  glass   . 

62 

26 

0 

0 

0 

12 

The  analysis,  by  Mr.  T.  Bowney,  of  the  superior  Bohemian  glass, 
which,  on  account  of  its  difficult  fusibility,  is  employed  for  com^i 
bustion-tubes,  gave  silicic  acid  78.13,  potash  11.49,  soda  3.07,  lime 
10.43,  alumina  0.30,  sesquioxide  of  iron  0.13,  magnesia  0.26, 
protoxide  of  manganese  0.46 =99.27.  The  oxygen  of  the  bases  is 
to  that  of  the  silicic  acid  as  1  to  6.  The  specimen  was  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda,  for  the  earths,  and  by  fusion  with 
hydrate  of  baryta  for  the  alkalies  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  299.) 

Silicate  of  soda  and  lime. — ^To  form  window-glass,  100  parts  of 
a  quartzy  sand  are  taken,  with  35  to  40  parts  of  chalk,  30  to  35 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  180  parts  of  broken  g\Baa.  These 
materials  are  first  fritted,  or  heated  so  as  to  cause  the  expulsion  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  to  produce  an  agglutination  of  their 
particles,  and  afterwards  completely  fused  in  a  large  day  crucible  of 
a  peculiar  construction ;  or  fiised  at  once,  the  fritting  being  now 
generally  discontinued.  For  the  first  formation  of  the  glass  a  higher 
temperature  is  required  than  that  at  which  it  is  most  thick  and 
viscid,  and  in  the  proper  condition  for  working  it.  At  the  latter  tem- 
perature the  substance  possesses  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ductility, 
and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  visible 
to  the  eye.  A  portion  of  the  plastic  mass,  on  the  extremity  of  an 
iron  tube  used  as  a  blow-pipe,  may  be  expanded  into  a  globular 
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flask^  and  pressed  or  bent  into  vessels  of  any  forin^  vliicli  mav  be 
pared  and  fashioned  by  the  scissors.    At  a  lower  temperatarcy  glass 
vessels  become  rigid,  and|  when  cold,  brittle  in  the  extreme,  unless 
they  be  annealed,  that  is,  kept  for  several  hours  at  a  temperatare 
progressively  lowered  from  the  highest  degree  which  the  glass  can 
bear  without  softening  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.     The 
well-known  glass  tears,  or  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  made  by  allowing  drops  of  melted  glass  to  fall  into  water, 
illustrate  the  peculiar  properties  of  unannealed  glass.     The  surface 
becoming  solid  by  the  sudden  cooling,  while  the  interior  is  still  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  consequently  dilated,  the  drop  is  of  greater 
volume  than  it  would  be  if  cooled  slowly  and  equally  throughout  its 
mass.     Its  particles  are  thus  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  an 
injury  to  any  part  causes  the  whole  mass  to  fly  to  pieces.     The 
fracture  of  unannealed  vessels,  which  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  scratching  their  sui&ce,  has  been  compared  to  the  effect  upon  a 
sheet  of  cloth  forcibly  stretched,  of  injuring  its  edge  in  the  smallest 
degree  by  a  knife  or  scissors.     It  then  ceases  to  preserve  its  integrity 
by  resisting  the  tension,  and  is  torn  across.     The  relative  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  of  this  and  other  species  of  glass  is  subject  to 
some  variation.     But  the  oxygen  in  the  bases  of  window-glass  is  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  nearly  as  I  to  4 ;  the  composition  approach- 
ing the  formula  SNaO.SCaO  +  SSiO,.     This  glass  has  a  green  tint, 
which  is  very  obvious  in  a  considerable  mass  of  it,  occasioned  in  part, 
it  may  be,  by  the  impurities  of  the  materials,  but  a  certain  d^ree  dl 
which  appears  to  be  essential  to  a  soda-glass.     For  in  all  the  finer 
and  entirely  colourless  varieties  of  glass  it  is  necessary  to  use  potash. 
Silicates  of  potash  and  lime. — Plate-glass  used  for  mirrors, 
crown-glass,  and  the  beautiful  Bohemian  glass,  are  of  this  compo- 
sition.   In  the  most  remarkable  varieties  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  is 
to  that  of  the  acid  as  I  to  6,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  to  that  of 
the  potash  in  proportions  which  vary  from  1  and  4  to  I  and  1.     Its 
composition  approaches  the  formula  KO.CaO-h^SiOa.     This  is  the 
glass  of  most  difficult  fusibility,  and  therefore  most  suitable  for  the 
combustion-tubes  employed  in  organic  analysis.     From  its  purity, 
and  the  absence  of  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  also  made  the  basis  of  most 
coloured  glasses,  and  of  stained  glass.    To  produce  coloured  glasses 
certain  metallic  oxides  are  mixed  with  the  fused  glass  in  the  pot; 
oxide  of  cobalt,  for  instance,  for  a  blue  colour,  oxide  of  copper  for 
green,  binoxide  of  manganese  in  small  proportion  for  an  amethystine 
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glass,  and  in  large  proportion  for  a  black  gltos,  peroxide  of  nmnitim 
for  a  delicate  lemon- yellow  tint,  and  gold  for  a  ruby  glass.  In 
stained  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  or  metaUic  oxide  is  merely 
applied  with  a  proper  flux  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  is  then 
exposed  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  fuse  the  colouring 
matter,  without  distorting  the  sheet  of  glass.  Different  shades  of 
yellow  and  orange  are  thus  produced  by  means  of  silver  and  anti- 
mony, and  a  superb  ruby-red  by  a  proper,  but  difficult,  application 
of  suboxide  of  copper.  The  beautiful  avanturine  glass  contains 
crystals  of  metallic  copper.  The  green  shade  of  ordinary  ^ass  is 
chiefly  due  to  protoxide  of  iron,  and  is  corrected  by  a  small  addition 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  (hence  called  pyrolusite),  which  raises 
the  iron  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  in  which  it  is  not  injurious, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  by  losing  oxygen, 
passes  into  the  state  of  the  colourless  protoxide  of  that  metal. 

Silicates  of  potash  and  lead. — These  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  purer  and  more  brilliant  species  of  glass  in  use  in 
this  country ;  such  as  that  called  crystal,  of  which  most  drinking 
vessels  are  made,  flint-glass  for  optical  purposes,  and  strass,  which  is 
employed  in  imitations  of  the  precious  stones.  For  crystal,  the  ma- 
terials are  taken  in  the  following  proportions :  120  parts  of  flne  sand, 
about  40  of  purified  potashes,  85  of  litharge  or  minium,  and  12  of 
nitre.  In  this  glass  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  is  to  that  of  the  silicic  acid 
as  1  to  a  number  which  may  vary  from  7  to  9,  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
potash  is  to  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead  as  1  to  a  number  varying  from 
1  to  2.5.  In  flint-glass,  and  in  strass,  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  is  to 
that  of  the  silicic  acid  as  1  to  4,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  is  to  that 
of  the  oxide  of  lead  as  2  to  3  in  flint-glass,  and  as  1  to  3  in  strass, 
(Dumas).  The  more  oxide  of  lead  glass  contains,  the  higher  its 
density ;  the  density  of  this  kind  of  glass  exceeding  3.6,  while  that 
of  the  Bohemian  glass  does  not  rise  higher  than  2.4.  Glass  con- 
taining oxide  of  lead  is  recommended  by  its  greater  fusibility  and 
softness,  by  which  it  is  more  easily  fashioned  into  various  forms,  and 
by  its  great  brilliancy,  which  is  remarkable  in  lustres  and  other 
objects  of  cut  glass.  The  presence  of  lead  in  glass  is  at  once  dis- 
covered by  its  surface  acquiring  a  metallic  lustre  when  heated  to 
fedness  in  the  reducing  flame.  Enamel  is  a  white  and  very  fusible 
glass,  containing  a  white  opaque  substance  suspended  in  its  mass. 
It  is  gaserally  prepared  from  the  stannate  of  lead,  formed  by  heat- 
ing and  oxidizing  together  15  parts  of  tin  and  100  of  lead.    This  is 
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afterwards  fosed  with  50  parts  of  sand  and  40  parts  of  carixmale  of 
potash.  Besides  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenioos  acid,  oxide  of  aotimoiiT, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  are  emplojed  to  giTe 
opacity  to  enamel. 

Silicates  of  alumina,  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  magnesia,  andpoiasA 
or  soda. — Green  or  bottle-glass,  of  which  wine-boitles,  carboys,  and 
glass  articles  of  low  price  consist,  is  a  mixtnre  of  these  silicates;.  It 
is  formed  of  the  cheapest  materials,  such  as  sand,  with  soap-makcfs' 
waste,  lime  that  has  been  used  to  render  alkali  caustic,  &e.  In  the 
bottle-glass  of  this  country  the  small  quantity  of  alkali  is  chiefty 
The  alkaline  sulphates,  when  fused  with  silicic  acid  and  carl 
matter,  lose  their  sulphuric  add,  and  become  silicates ;  even  coiniDQ& 
salt  is  decomposed  by  the  united  action  of  silicic  acid  and  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  flame,  but  much  of  it  is  lost  from  its  own  volatility.  Hie 
proportion  of  silicic  acid  to  the  bases  is  much  less  in  this  than  in  the 
other  kinds  of  glass,  the  oxygen  of  the  former  bemg  to  the  latter  as 
2  to  1 ;  and  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  equal 
to  that  of  the  potash  and  lime.  This  glass  is,  in  &ct,  a  mixture  of 
neutral  and  subsilicates,  and,  when  it  contains  an  excess  of  lime,  is 
more  apt  than  any  of  the  preceding  species  to  assume  a  dystattine 
structure  when  maintained  long  in  a  soft  condition  by  heat. 

A  bottle  of  green  glass  may  be  devitrified,  or  converted  into  what 
is  called  Beaumur's  porcelain,  by  enveloping  it  in  sand,  and  placing 
it  where  its  temperature  is  kept  high  for  several  weeks,  as  in  a  brick- 
Idln  or  porcelain-furnace.     Glass  of  all  kinds,  when  strongly  and 
repeatedly  heated,  loses  alkali,  from  its  volatility ;  the  glass  then 
becomes  harder  and  less  fusible,  and  is  not  so  easily  wrought, — a 
circumstance  which  may  sometimes  be  remarked  in  blowing  a  bulb 
upon  a  tube  which  has  been  too  long  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe  flame. 
Glass  of  all  kinds,  when  well  manufactured,  is  supposed  to  be  in* 
soluble  in  water,  but  it  is  eventually  acted  upon,  and  soonest  when 
its  natural  surface  is  broken ;  water  tending  to  resolve  glass  into  a 
soluble  alkaline  silicate  and  an  insoluble  earthy  silicate.    Glass 
bottles  containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime  may  be  corroded  through 
by  sulphuric  acid.    An  excess  of  alumina  also  makes  glass  veiy 
easily  attacked  by  acids,  even  by  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  wines. 
In  common  with  all  natural  and  artificial  silicates,  glass  is  attacked 
by  hyihrofluoric  acid,  with  the  formation  of  the  volatile  fluoride  of 
silicon.     (See  the  Treatise  on  Glass^  in  Knapp's  Chemical  Tech* 
nology,  edited  by  Bonalds  and  Bichardson,  vol.  ii.) 
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Ultramarine. — ^This  beautiful  bine  pigment  is  extracted  by  me- 
chanical operations  from  the  mineral  Lapis  lazuli.  The  structore 
of  the  mineral  is  granular  and  slightly  laminated  :  its  constituents 
are^  silicic  acid  45.40^  alumina  31.67,  soda  9.09,  sulphuric  acid  6.89, 
sulphur  0.95,  lime  3.52,  iron  0.86,  chlorine  0.42,  water  0.12= 
97.92.  It  was  first  imitated  successfully  by  M.  Guimet  in  1827. 
The  process,  according  to  M.  Debette,  appears  to  be  first  the  pre- 
paration of  a  polysulphide  of  sodium,  which  is  afterwards  calcined 
with  prepared  clay  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  so  as  to  form  sulphide 
of  iron.  The  last  product  in  fine  powder  is  heated  in  a  muffle 
with  exposure  to  air  for  several  hours,  when  it  becomes  in  succession 
brown,  red,  green,  and  blue.  The  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium  and 
other  salts  is  washed  out  of  the  powder,  which,  dried  and  washed 
again  at  a  moderate  temperature,  gives  an  ultramarine  of  a  magnifi- 
cent blue  tint.  The  process  is  an  extremely  delicate  one,  and  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  gives  the  blue  colour  is  very  obscure. 
A  sulphide  of  sodium  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  its  composition, 
as  the  cobur  is  destroyed  by  acids,  with  evolution  of  the  hydro- 
sulphuric  add ;  while  the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  potash  for 
carbonate  of  soda  gives  a  compound  corresponding  to  ultramarine, 
but  which  is  colourless.  (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Cours  de  Chim*  G^n6r. 
ii.  117.) 


SECTION  in. 

LITHIUM. 

Eq.  6.43  or  80.37 ;  Li. 

Lithium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  a  rare  alkaline  oxide,  lithia,  dis- 
covered in  1818  by  Arfwedson.^  The  name  lithia  (from  X/0ccoc, 
stony)  was  appUed  to  it,  from  its  having  been  first  derived  from  an 
earthy  mineral.  The  metal  was  obtained  by  Davy  by  the  voltaic  de- 
composition of  lithia,  and  observed  to  be  white,  resembling  sodium, 
and  to  be  highly  oxidable.  The  equivalent  of  hthium  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  metal,  and  its  oxide  has  therefore  a 
high  saturating  power. 

Lithia ;  LiO. — ^The  only  known  oxide  of  lithium  is  a  protoxide. 

•  Ann.  de  Clu  ei  de  Ph.  z.  82. 
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It  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  minerals  spodumene  or  triphaue, 
petalite^  and  lepidolite ;  bat  the  mineral  containing  lithis;,  whicdi  i< 
most  abundant^  is  a  native  phosphate  occurring  at  Sabenstein   io 
Bavaria,  and  which  consists  of  phosphoric  add  42.64^  oxide  of  irou 
49.16^  oxide  of  manganese  4*75,  and  lithia  3.45.    This  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  iron  peroxidized  by  a  little  nitric 
acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  and  then  ammonia   added, 
which  precipitates  the  insoluble  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
The  manganese  is  afterwards  removed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid^  the 
liquid  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  caldned  to 
volatilize  the  ammoniacal  salts ;  the  chloride  of  hthium  is  then  taken 
up  by  alcohol. 

The  hydrate  of  lithia  resembles  hydrate  of  potash  in  cansticitj, 
but  is  less  soluble  in  water,  and  loses  its  combined  water  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature.  Sulphur  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
upon  potash.     Its  salts  are  colourless. 

The  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  in  absolute  al- 
cohol, and  fuses  at  a  high  temperature.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes 
containing  4H0. 

The  carbonate  of  lithia  has  a  certain  degree  of  solubility,  and  its 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  properties  upon  which  the  claim  of 
lithia  to  be  ranked  among  the  alkalies,  instead  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  is  cliiefly  rested.  The  fluoride  of  lithium  has  the  sparing 
solubility  of  the  carbonate. 

The  sulphate  of  lithia  is  soluble,  and  presents  itself  in  fine  crystals, 
which  are  persistent  in  air.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with  sulphate  of 
soda,  of  which  the  formula  is  LiO.SOg+NaO.SOs-f  6H0.  The 
nitrate  and  acetate  are  both  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 

The  neutral  phosphate  of  lithia  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
considerably  more  so  than  the  double  phosphate  of  lithia  and  soda, 
which  remains  as  an  insoluble  powder  when  the  solution  of  lithia  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  that  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Hence  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  used  as  a  test  of  lithia.  The  salts  of  lithia  are 
also  recognised,  when  heated  on  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe, 
by  tinging  the  flame  of  a  red  colour. 
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METALLIC  BAS£8  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

SECTION     I. 

BARIUM. 

Eq.  68.64  or  858 ;  Ba. 

Barium^  the  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  baryta^  was  obtained  by 
Davy  in  1808,  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  moistened  carbonate 
of  baryta  in  contact  with  mercury  :  it  may  likewise  be  procured  by 
passing  potassium  in  vapour  over  baryta  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron 
tube,  and  afterwards  withdrawing  the  reduced  barium,  which  the 
residue  contains,  by  means  of  mercury.  The  latter  metal  is  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  in  a  glass  retort,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  redness,  for  the  barium  then  decomposes  glass. 
Barium  is  a  white  metal  like  silver,  fusible  under  a  red  heat,  denser 
than  oil  of  vitriol,  in  which  it  sinks.  It  oxidates  with  vivacity  in 
water,  disengages  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  baryta.  It  is 
named  barium  (from  /3apvc,  heavy),  in  allusion  to  the  great  density 
of  its  compounds. 

Baryta;  BaO,  76.64  or  958. — ^This  earth  exists  in  several 
minerals,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  sulphate  of  baryta  or  heavy- 
spar,  and  the  carbonate  of  baryta  or  witherite.  The  earth  is  obtained 
in  the  anhydrous  condition  and  pure,  by  calcining  nitrate  of  baryta, 
at  a  bright-red  heat,  in  a  porcelain  retort,  or  in  a  well-covered  cruci- 
ble of  porcelain  or  silver,  but  not  of  platinum.  Baryta  is  a  grey 
powder,  of  which  the  density  is  about  4.  When  heated  to  redness 
in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  oxygen  gas  passed  over  it,  it  absorbs  that 
gas  with  avidity,  and  becomes  binoxide  of  barium,  the  compound  for 
the  preparation  of  which  anhydrous  baryta  is  chiefly  required. 
Baryta  slakes  and  falls  to  powder  when  water  is  thrown  upon  it, 
combining  with  one  equivalent  of  water  with  the  evolution  of  so 
much  heat  as  to  become  incandescent. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  is  a  valuable  reagent.  Of  the  different  processes 
for  this  substance,  one  of  the  most  convenient  is  that  from  the  native 
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sulphate.    This  is  a  soft  nuDcnly  and  csbIt  ledaeed  to 
blepovder,  vhich  is  intimatelj  mixed  with  <Hie-c^th  of  its  ve^^cf 
coal  pounded  and  sifted,  or  with  one-thiid  €huooal-famdet 
fbuith  resin;  the  mixture  is  introdnoed  intoaCondsh  cracahk^ 
exposed  in  a  fomaoe  to  a  bright-red  heat  for  an  hour.   The  salplme 
is  coDTCited  bjr  this  treatment  into  sulphide  of  faaniui ;  the  ksi  aah 
is  dissohed  out  of  the  blad:  Rstdaaiy  mass  bj  boilii^  water,  and 
the  solution,  wfaidi  gausnUj  has  a  jeDov  tint  but  la 
colourless,  is  filtered  while  atiU  hot.    The  solution,  if  Strang 
crjstaDize  on  cooling,  in  thin  {dates.    As  the  sulphide  afaaotfas  osr- 
gen  from  the  air,  and  returns  to  the  state  of  sul^iate  of  barjia^  it 
must  not  be  exposed  long  in  open  yessels.    To  a  bailing  aohitioQ 
of  sulphide  of  barium  in  a  flask.  Mack  oxide  of  oc^pcr  bom  the 
nitrate  is  added,  in  successiye  small  portions,  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
ceases  to  blacken  asolutionof  lead,  and  predptates  it  entiidy  white: 
the  liquid  then  contains  only  hydrate  of  baryta  in  solution.     It  may 
immediately  be  filtered,  with  little  access  of  air,  to  prevent  absorp* 
tion  of  carbonic  add.    The  decomposition  in  this  process,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mohr  of  Cobbntz,  is  rather  complicated* 
Six  eq.  of  sulphide  of  barium  and  8  eq.  of  oxide  of  copper  producing 
5  eq.  of  baiyta,  1  eq.  of  hyposulphite  of  baryta^  and  4  eq.  of  sub- 
sulphide  of  copper,  of  which  the  first  only  is  soluble : 

6BaS  and  8CuO=5BaO  and  BaO-S^Osand  4Cu^. 

Binoxide  of  manganese  may  be  snbstituted  in  this  process  for  oxide 
of  copper,  but  generally  gives  a  solution  of  baiyta  coloured  by  aome 
impurity.    The  reaction  is  then  similar : 

6BaS  and  iMnO^^SBaO  and  BaO.S^O^  and  4MnS. 

If  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  has  been  concentrated,  the 
greater  part  of  the  hydrate  of  baiyta  separates  on  cooling  in  volumi- 
nous and  transparent  cryt$tals,  containing  lOHO. 

Hydrate  of  baiyta  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potash 
to  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium;  hydrate  of  baryta 
precipitates,  and  must  be  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  ciystaUized 
by  cooling,  to  purify  it.  It  is  soluble  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  20  parts  of  water  at  60^.  Baryta  retains  1  eq.  of  water  with 
great  force  like  the  fixed  alkalies.  This  combination  is  fusible  a 
little  below  redness,  and  runs  like  an  oil ;  it  congeals  into  a  ciystal- 
lino  mass,  which  attracts  carbonic  acid  very  slowly  from  air,  and  is 
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therefore  the  most  favourable  condition  in  which  to  preserve  hydrate 
orbaiyta. 

The  solution  of  baryta  is  strongly  caustic^  althoagh  less  so  than 
potash  or  soda,  and  disorganizes  organic  matters  rapidly ;  it  is  poison- 
ous, in  common  ^ith  all  the  soluble  preparations  of  barium.  Chlorine 
decomposes  baryta  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  alkalies. 
Sulphur  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  baryta  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
and,  according  to  the  temperature,  a  sulphate  or  hyposulphite. is 
formed,  with  the  trisulphide  of  barium  of  a  green  colour.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  baryta  is  converted 
into  phosphate  of  baryta  and  phosphide  of  barium.  On  dropping 
oil  of  vitriol  upon  dry  baryta  ajid  strontia,  the  combination  is 
said  to  produce  light  with  the  first,  but  not  with  the  second. 
Baryta^,  whether  free  or  in  combination  with  an  acid  as  a  soluble 
salt,  is  discovered  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  throws  down 
sulphate  of  baryta,  a  compound  not  decomposed  by,  nor  soluble  in, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Binoxide  of  barium ;  BaO^;  84.64  or  1058. — This  compound 
is  prepared  by  exposing  anhydrous  baryta,  from  the  nitrate,  to  pure 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat ;  or  by  heatdug  pure  baryta  to  low  redness  in  a 
porcelain-crucible,  and  then  gradually  adding  chlorate  of  potash,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  j[)art  of  the  latter  to  4  of  the  former.  The 
chloride  of  potassium  formed  at  the  same  time,  is  removed,  by  cold 
water,  from  the  binoxide  of  barium,  while  the  latter  unites  with  6  HO. 
Binoxide  of  barium,  when  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  with  proper 
precautions,  affords  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 

Chloride  of  baHum;  BaCl-f^HO;  104.14-1-18  or  1801.76-1- 
225. — A  reagent  of  constant  use,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
native  carbonate  of  baryta  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
3  or  4  times  its  bulk  of  water,  or  by  neutralizing  sulphide  of  barium 
by  the  same  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  a  concentrated  solution  in 
flat  four-sided  tables,  bevelled  at  the  edges.  The  crystals  contain 
2H0,  (14.75  per  cent  of  water),  which  they  lose  below  212°.  They 
are  said  to  be  soluble  in  400  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol :  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve  4S.5  parts  at  60°,  and  78  parts  at  222°,  which  is 
the  boiling-point  of  the  solution. 

Carbonate  of  baryta;  BaO.COj ;  98.64  or  1283.01.— This  salt 
consists  in  1 00  parts  of  22.41  carbonic  acid,  and  77.50  baryta.  The 
den^ty  of  the  native  carbonate  is  4.381 ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  retains  its  carbonic  acid  at  the  highest  tempera- 
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tares.    The  precipitated  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  sulpboric  acid. 
and  loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  calcined  at  a  white  heat,  in  oontaci 
with  carbonaceous  matt-er.     It  is  obtained  of  greater  purity  when 
precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  than  by  the  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  portions  of  which  are  apt  to  go  down  in  combinatioD 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.     Although  reputed  an  insoluble  salt,  car- 
bonate of  baryta  is  soluble  in  2300  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in 
4800  parts  of  cold  water.     It  is  still  more  soluble  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  and  is  highly  poisonous.    The  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  or,  better,  the  hydrate  of  baryta,  is  employed  in 
the  analysis  of  siliceous  minerals,  containing  an  alkali,  which  are  not 
soluble  in  an  acid.     Tlie  mineral,  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  is  intimately  mixed  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight   of  the 
hydrate,  and  exposed  in  a  silver-crucible  to  a  red  heat,  which  occa- 
sions a  semi-fusion  of  the  mixture  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
silicates ;  the  mineral  afterwards  dissolving  entirely  in  an  acid,  with 
the  exception  of  its  silica. 

Sulphate  of  baryta:  BaO.SOg;  116.64  or  1458.01.— This  salt 
consists,  in  100  parts,  of  S4.S7  sulphuric  acid  and  65.63  baiyta. 
The  density  of  heavy-spar,  or  the  native  sulphate,  varies  from  4  to 
4.47.     It  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  trap  and   otha  ig- 
neous rocks,  forming  often  veins  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  and 
miles  in  extent.     It  is  mined  for  the  purpose  of  being  substituted 
for  carbonate  of  lead,  or  being  mixed  with  that  substance,  when 
used  as  a  pigment.     When  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  sulpharic 
acid,  or  to  a  soluble  sulphate,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  sulphate 
of  baryta  precipitates  readily,  in  a  dense  crystalline  powder,  which 
may  easily  be  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter.    It  is  completely  in- 
soluble in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
and  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
Precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  is  partially  decomposed  in  a  con- 
centrated and  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and 
carbonate  of  baryta  formed. 

Nitrate  of  baryta;  BaO.NOg ;  130.64  &r  1633.01.— This  salt 
crystallizes  in  fine  transparent  octohedrons,  which  are  anhydrous.  It 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water ;  or  by  mixing  the  acid,  also 
in  a  diluted  state,  with  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium.  It  re- 
quires 1£  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  3  or  4  parts  of  boiling  water, 
for  solution ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  nitrate  of  baryta  is 
employed  as  a  reagent,  and  also  in  procuring  anhydrous  baryta. 
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The  chlorate  and  byposalphate  of  baryta  are  solnble,  the  iodate, 
sulphite^  hyposniphite  and  phosphates  of  baryta,  insoluble  salts. 


SECTION   IT. 

STRONTIXTM. 

Eq.  43.84  or  548.02.  Sr. 

Strontium  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  barium,  which  it  greatly 
resembles.  It  is  a  white  metal,  denser  than  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Strontian,  a  mining  village  in  Argyleshire. 

Strontia,  Strontian,  or  Strontites ;  Sr  O ;  51.84  or  648.02. — 
The  native  carbonate  of  strontia  was  first  distinguished  from  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  by  Dr.  Crawford,  in  1790,  who  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  former  mineral  might  contain  a  new  earth.  This  conjecture 
was  verified  in  1793,  by  Dr.  Hope;*  and  much  about  the  same 
time  also  by  Klaproth.  The  earth,  strontia,  is  to  baryta  what  soda 
is  to  potash.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  carbonate  and  more  abundantly 
as  sulphate.  Strontia  may  be  prepared  by  a  strong  calcination  of 
the  native  carbonate  in  contact  with  carbon.  It  is  lighter  than 
baryta,  and  has  a  taste  which  is  less  acrid  and  caustic,  but  stronger 
than  that  of  lime.  It  is  said  not  to  be  poisonous.  The  hydrate 
crystallizes  with  9H0,  but  retains  only  one  equivalent  at  212^  (Mr. 
Smith).  This  last  hydrate  enters  into  fusion  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, without  losing  its  combined  water.  The  anhydrous  earth,  like 
baryta,  is  infusible.  The  crystallized  hydrate  requires  52  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  it  at  60°,  but  only  twice  its  weight  at  212°. 

The  soluble  salts  of  strontia  are  prepared  from  the  carbonate. 
They  are  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  by  soluble  sulphates,  but 
not  so  completely  as  the  salts  of  baryta,  the  sulphate  of  strontia 
having  a  small  degree  of  solubility.  Hence,  when  sulphate  of  soda 
is  added  in  excess  to  a  salt  of  strontia,  and  the  precipitate  separated 
by  filtration,  so  much  sulphate  of  strontia  remains  in  solution,  that  the 
liquid  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  (Dr.  Turner). 
Most  of  the  salts  of  strontia,  when  heated  on  platinum-wire  before 
the  blow-pipe,  communicate  a  red  colour  to  the  flame.     Baryta  and 

*  Ediubiiigh  Transactions,  i?.  14. 
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strontia  iu  solution  may  be  separated  by  hydroflaosilicic  acid,  which 
precipitates  baryta^  but  forms  with  strontia  a  salt  very  soluble  in  s 
slight  excess  of  acid.  Hyposulphite  of  strontia  being  soluble,  whilf 
hyposulphite  of  baryta  is  insoluble,  these  earths  may  also  be  distin- 
guished by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Binoxide  of  strontium,  obtained  by  Th6nard  in  brilliant  cir?. 
talline  scales,  on  adding  binoxide  of  hydrogen  to  a  solution  ii 
strontia.     It  contains  two  eq.  of  oxygen. 

Chloride  of  strontium  crystallizes  in  slender  prisms,  whiih 
contain  9  HO,  and  are  slightly  deliquescent.  This  salt  is  soluble  m 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  all  proportions  ia 
boiling  water.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  dissolves  in  £4  parts 
of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  19  parts  of  alcohol  boiling.  In  thi> 
respect  it  differs  from  chloride  of  barium,  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Chloride  of  strontium  communicates  to  flame  a  fine  red 
tint.  In  the  anhydrous  condition  this  chloride  absorbs  4  eq.  of 
ammonia,  and  becomes  a  white  bulky  power. 

Carbonate  of  strontia  forms  the  mineral  strontianife,  which 
generally  has  a  fibrous  texture,  and  is  sometimes  transparent  am 
colourless,  but  generally  has  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  green.  Its  densitj 
varies  from  3.4  to  3.726.  Tliis  salt  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  153^ 
parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  and  occurs  in  some  mineral  waters.  It  retains  iii 
carbonic  acid  when  calcined. 

Sulphate  of  strontia  is  known  as  celestine,  and  occurs  in  regul-j 
crystals  of  the  same  form  as  sulphate  of  baryta.  Its  density  is  aboJ 
3.89.  It  is  soluble  in  from  3000  to  40U0  parts  of  water,  and  th. 
solution  is  sensibly  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  mineral  i> 
found  in  considerable  quantity  associated  with  volcanic  sulphor,  aoJ 
in  other  formations.  A  large  deposit  of  it  exists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  sufficient  qoantit; 
for  any  application  in  the  arts.  The  various  compounds  of  strontiuni  i 
may  be  prepared  from  the  sulphate  of  strontia  precisely  in  the  saioe  i 
manner  as  those  of  bariimi  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Hyposulphite  of  strontia  is  crystallizable,  and  soluble  in  4  part> 
of  cold,  and  If  parts  of  boiling  water.      It  loses  81  per  cent  d 
water  of  crystallization  between   122°  and  140°,  without  any  other  ' 
change. 

Nitrate  of  strontia  crystallizes  at  a  high  temperature  in  regalur 
octohedrons,  of  density  2.857,  which  are  anhydrous,  but  it  is  gene- 
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rally  obtained  at  a  low  temperature  in  crystals^  which  contain  5  HO, 
of  density  2.113  (Filhol).  The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  5  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling  water.  A  deflagrating  mix- 
ture, which  produces  an  intensely  red  illumination,  is  formed  of  4U 
parts  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  13  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  5  parts 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  4  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony. 

The  salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  protoxide  of  lead,  are  strictly 
isomorphous,  and  greatly  resemble  each  other  in  solubility  and  other 
properties.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  employed  to  separate  baryta  from 
strontia,  as  it  precipitates  the  former  but  not  the  latter.  Neutral 
chromate  of  potash,  which  precipitates  salts  of  baryta  immediately, 
precipitates  only  slowly  the  salts  of  strontia.  In  analysis,  strontia  is 
generally  estimated  as  sulphate,  but  as  the  latter  is  not  completely 
insoluble,  an  addition  of  alcohol  is  made  to  the  water  employed  to 
wash  the  precipitate. 


SECTION    III. 

CALCIUM. 

Eq.  20,  or  250 ;  Ca. 

Davy  obtained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  metal,  and  of  its 
analogy  to  the  preceding  metals.  It  is  the  basis  of  lime.  The  name 
applied  to  it  is  derived  from  calx. 

Lime;  CaO;  28,  or  350. — Uncombined  Ume,  or  quicklime,  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  arts,  is  obtained  by  heating  masses  of  limestone 
(carbonate  of  lime)  to  redness  in  an  open  fire,  or  lime-kiln.  The 
escape  of  the  carbonic  add  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  aqueous 
vapour  and  the  gases  of  the  fire,  into  which  that  gas  can  diffuse 
(page  225).  In  a  covered  crucible,  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  fused 
by  heat  without  decomposition.  The  lime,  properly  burnt,  remains 
in  porous  masses,  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  ashes  of 
the  fuel,  and  are  sufficiently  hard  to  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  without  falling  to  pieces.  Although  these  masses  appear 
light,  the  density  of  lime  is  not  less  than  2.3,  or  even  3.08,  ac- 
cording to  Hoyer  and  Dumas.  Water  thrown  upon  them,  is  first 
imbibed,  and  afterwards  combines  with  the  lime,  which  falls  to 
powder  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  is  then  said  to  be  slaked.    In  this 
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combmation  the  temperatare  may  rise  to  572^^  (SOO^  C),  or  suffi- 
ciently high  to  char  wood.  From  its  affinity  for  water^  quick- 
lime  id  applied  to  deprive  certain  liquids^  such  as  alcohol,  of  the 
water  they  contain.  To  obtain  pure  lime,  the  crystaUiaed  catiiODste 
should  be  calcined,  such  as  calcareous  spar,  or  Garraia  marble. 
Lime,  in  common  with  other  infusible  earths,  phosphoresces  atrooglT 
when  heated  to  full  redness. 

The  only  hydrate  of  lime  known  contains  1  eq.  of  water,  which  it 
loses  at  a  low-red  heat.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.     According  to  Daltoii,  lime-water 
formed  at  60^,  130^,  and  212^,  contains  1  grain  of  lime  in  77% 
972,  and  1270  grains  of  water.     Hence  water  saturated  in  the  cold 
deposits  hydrate  of  lime  when  boiled.    By  evaporating  the  solution 
in  vacuo,  Gay-Lussac  obtained  the  same  hydrate  of  lime  in  smaQ 
transparent  crystals  of  the  hexahedral  form.    The  milk  or  cream  of 
lime  is  merely  the  hydrate  diffused  tlirough  water.     In  preparing 
lime-water,  S  or  4  ounces  of  slaked  lime  are  agitated  several  times^ 
during  two  or  three  hours,  with  two  quarts  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle.    The  lime-water  first  drawn  off  generally  contains 
a  little  potash,  and  should  not  therefore  be  considered  pure.     Lime- 
water  has  a  harsh  acrid  taste,  is  alkaline,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
caustic.     It  precipitates  carbonic,  silicic,  boracic,  and  phosphoric 
acids  from  solutions  of  their  akaline  salts.   It  dissolves  oxide  of  lead. 
Lime-water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  becomes 
covered  by  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  Ume.     Hydrate  of  lime  has  the 
same  property,  absorbing  about  half  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid 
with  avidity,  but  not  acquiring  quite  so  much  as  three-fourths  of  an 
equivalent  by  two  or  three  weeks'  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  the 
gas.    Fuchs  observed,  that  when  hydrate  of  lime  is  exposed  to  air, 
it  absorbs  only  half  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  add,  and  that  a  definite 
compound  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  was  formed.    In  the  anhydrous 
condition,  lime  exhibits  no  affinity  for  carbonic  acid. 

Lime  is  characterized  by  affording  a  bulky  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  its  soluble  salts.  But  as 
the  sulphate  of  lime  has  a  certain  degree  of  solubility,  this  precipitate 
does  not  appear  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these  salts,  nor  in  lime- 
water,  a  property  by  which  lime  may  be  distinguished  from  baryta 
and  strontia.  Sulphate  of  lime  may  also,  when  precipitated,  be  re* 
dissolved  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  Lime  is  entirely  precipitated 
from  neutral  solutions  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  oxalate  of  lime 
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being  completely  insoluble.  In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  this 
earth,  it  is  therefore  generally  thrown  down  as  oxalate,  and  afterwards 
obtained  as  carbonate  of  lime,  by  heating  the  oxalate  nearly  to 
redness  in  a  platinum-crucible,  in  which  a  small  fragment  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  is  dissipated  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  lime 
becoming  caustic  by  loss  of  carbonic  acid. 

Lime  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  ordinary  life 
and  in  the  arts,  of  which  the  most  important  are  its  applications  as 
a  manure  for  land,  and  as  mortar.  In  the  first  application,  lime 
appears  to  be  chiefly  useful,  (1)  in  promoting  the  oxidation  and  de- 
composition of  the  insoluble  organic  matters  which  the  soil  contains, 
and  thereby  rendering  them  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life;  (2) 
in  decomposing  day  and  rendering  its  potash  soluble,  and  (3)  in 
restoring  to  the  soil  the  calcareous  element  which  is  annually  removed 
in  the  crop.  In  the  formation  of  mortar,  the  hydrate  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  2  parts  of  coarse,  or  3  parts  of  fine  sand,  and  made  into 
a  paste  with  water.  In  building,  a  stone  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  this 
paste,  which  it  compresses  by  its  weight,  imbibing  moisture  also 
from  the  mortar,  which  escapes  principally  through  the  porous  stone. 
On  drying,  the  mortar  binds  the  stones  between  which  it  is  inter- 
posed, and  its  own  particles  cohere  so  as  to  form  a  hard  mass,  solely 
by  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  for  no  chemical  combination  takes 
place  between  the  lime  and  sand,  and  the  stones  are  simply  united 
as  two  pieces  of  wood  are  by  glue.  The  sand  is  useful  in  rendering 
insignificant  by  its  mass  the  contraction  of  the  mortar  on  drying,  and 
also,  from  the  large  size  of  its  grains,  in  rendering  the  dry  mortar  less 
short  and  friable.  The  mortar  is  subject  to  an  ulterior  change,  from 
the  slow  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  but  even  in  the  oldest  mortar 
the  conversion  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  into  carbonate  is  never  com- 
plete. The  lime  which  is  called  fat  slakes  easily,  and  with  con- 
siderable increase  of  volume ;  lean  or  poor  lime  slakes  imperfectly, 
owing  frequently  to  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  a  porportion  ex- 
ceeding 10  or  12  per  cent;  the  latter  earth  having  a  comparatively 
feeble  affinity  for  water.  Magnesian  lime  is  also  generally  considered 
prejudicial  in  agriculture,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  magnesia  long 
remaining  caustic  in  the  soil. 

Some  limestones,  containing  about  20  per  cent  of  clay  or  silicate  of 
alumina,  afford  lime  which  possesses  a  valuable  property,  that  of  form- 
ing with  water  a  mass  which  becomes  solid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  there- 
fore hardens  in  structures  covered  by  water.  An  excellent  hydraulic 
mortar  of  this  kind  is  obtained  from  concretionary  masses  found  in 
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marle^  and  also  as  isolated  blocks  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  Th-« 
lime  being  burnt^  ground^  and  sifted,  when  mixed  with  water  to  forr 
a  paste,  sets  as  quickly  as  Paris  plaster;  its  solidity  inocases  wiv 
the  time  it  has  been  submerged,  and  it  ends  by  acquiring  the  bare- 
ness of  limestone.  Sand  is  added  to  it  when  it  is  used  as  ccmm-'i 
mortar,  or  in  covering  buildings  to  imitate  stone.  From  the  minot 
division  of  the  silicic  acid  and  alumina  in  this  mortar,  their  oGanbinatir? 
with  lime  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  in  ordinary  mortar.  StiD  tk 
first  setting  of  hydraulic  mortar  seems  to  be  due  simply  to  the  fixatio^i 
of  water,  and  formation  of  a  solid  hydrate  like  gypsum.  Hydraulic 
mortar  is  sometimes  made  by  mixing  together  clay  and  chalk,  ar  i 
calcining  the  mixture,  or  more  frequently  by  adding  to  hydrate  (I 
lime  puzzolano  ground  to  fine  powder.  The  latter  is  a  sOiceo.:- 
substance  of  volcanic  origin,  composed  principally  of  pomice,  if 
which  a  stratum  is  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Tbt> 
mortar  which  it  makes  with  lime  has  obtained  the  name  of  Bom^ 
cement. 

The  hydrate  of  hinoxide  of  calcium  precipitates  on  adding  lime- 
water,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Th6nard,  2  eq.  of  oxygen. 

The  protostilphide  of  calcium  is  procured  by  decomposing  sul- 
phate of  lirae,  at  a  red  heat,  by  hydrogen  or  charcoal.  When  newly 
prepared,  it  phosphoresces  in  the  dark.  It  is  only  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  according  to 
M.  H.  Rose,  into  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  is 
soluble,  and  hydrate  of  lime.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  when  moistened 
with  water,  is  readily  decomposed  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid-gas, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  add : 

(CaS.HO  and  C02=CaO,C02  +  HS.) 

When  hydrate  of  lime  is  boiled  with  sulphur  and  water,  and 
the  liquor  allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  completely  saturated  with 
sulphur,  yellow  crystals  separate  from  it,  which  are  a  hi^uiphith 
of  calcium,  combined  with  3H0,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Herschel.  When  lime,  or  protosulphide  of  calcium,  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  it  dissolves  sulphur  till  a  pentasulphide  ofcai- 
cium  is  formed,  which  resembles  in  properties  the  corresponding 
degree  of  sulphuration  of  potassium. 

Phoffp/tide  of  calcium. — Small  fragments  of  quicklime  being 
heated  to  redness  by  a  spirit-hunp,  in  a  small  mattrass  with  a  long 
neck,  and  fragments  of  phosphorus  dropped  into  the  same  vessel,  a 
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mixture  is  obtained  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphide  of  calcium. 
The  compound  has  a  chocolate-brown  colour.  When  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  too  high^  the  affinities  change,  and  phosphorus  escaping 
in  vapour,  nothing  but  lime  remains.  According  to  M.  P.  Th6nard, 
in  the  reaction  which  gives  phosphide  of  calcium,  7  eq.  of  phosphorus 
act  upon  14  eq.  of  lime : 

14  CaO  and  7P=2(2CaO.P05)  and  SCa^P. 

The  phosphide,  therefore,  contains  2  eq.  of  calcium  to  1  eq.  of 
phosphorus,  and  is  analogous  to  the  liquid  hydride  of  phosphorus 
PU^-  When  thrown  into  water,  it  is  inmiediately  transformed  into 
the  hydride  of  phosphorus  referred  to,  which  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable, and  hypophosphite  of  lime,  which  is  dissolved. 

Chloride  of  calcium :  CaCl;    65.50  or  698.75.— Obtained  by 
neutralizing  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  as  a  residue 
in  several  processes ;  a  concentrated  solution  affords  crystals  in  large 
striated  four-sided  prisms,  which  contain  6  eq.  of  water.    Dried  with 
stirring,  above  212^,  it  affords  a  crystalline  powder,  containing  2  eq. 
of  water,  which  produces  an  intense  degree  of  cold  when  mixed  with 
snow  (p.  46.)     The  same  hydrate  was  produced  on  drying  the  crys- 
tals in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  for  ten  days.    The  crystals  are 
soluble  in  one-fifteenth  of  their  weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  exceed- 
ingly deliquescent.    The  salt  is  made  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  under- 
goes the  igneous  fusion  at  a  red  heat.    The  Uquid  chloride  is  poured 
upon  a  slab,  and  the  transparent  cake  of  sohd  salt  immediately 
broken  into  pieces,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.    It  is  much 
employed,  from  its  great  affinity  for  water,  to  dry  gases  and  absorb 
moisture.    Chloride  of  calcium  always  acquires  by  fusion  a  slight 
but  sensibly  alkaline  reaction  from  partial  decomposition;  on  which 
account  Liebig  prefers  the  salt  strongly  dried,  but  not  fused,  as  the 
hygrometric  agent  in  organic  analysis.    Ignited  with  the  sulphates 
of  baryta  and  strontia,  chloride  of  calcium  gives  rise  to  sulphate  of 
lime  and  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  strontium.    Ten  parts  of  an- 
hydrous alcohol  dissolve  7  parts  of  chloride  of  caldum,  at  the  boiling- 
point,  and  the  solution^  in  cold  weather,  affords  crystals  in  rectangu- 
lar scales,  which  are  an  alcoholate,  containing  2  eq.  of  alcohol,  instead 
of  water  of  crystallization ;  CaCl  4-  2C4HQO2.    Anhydrous  chloride 
of  calcium  likewise  absorbs  4  equivalents  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and 
forms  a  bulky  white  powder,  CaCl+4NH3y  from  which  the  ammonia 
may  be  easily  expelled  again  by  heat. 
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A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium^  when  boiled  with  hydrate  d 
lime,  dissolves  that  substaneej  and  the  solution  filtered  hot,  deposits 
an  oxichloride  of  calcium,  SCaO.CaCl  4-  15H0,  in  long  flat  and  thin 
crystals.    The  salt  is  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol. 

A  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  oxalate  of  lime  con- 
taining water  of  crystallization^  is  obtained  in  good  crystals,  whidi 
are  persistent  in  air,  by  dissolving  oxalate  of  lime  to  saturation  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  It  consists 
of  1  eq.  of  each  salt,  with  7  eq.  of  water.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  known  to 
combine  with  2  eq.  of  water,  of  which  1  eq.  appears  to  remain  in  this 
double  salt,  while  the  other  is  replaced  by  chloride  of  calcium  canr- 
ing  its  6  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization  along  with  it;  CaO.Cs03+ 
(HO.CaCl)  4- 6  HO.  A  similar  replacement  is  observed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  quadroxalate  of  potash  (p.  199).  Tliis  salt  becomes  an- 
hydrous without  decomposition  at  2G6°  (130^  C.)  It  is  deoom- 
posed  by  pure  water. 

Fluoride  of  calcium.  Fluorspar;  CaF;  88.70  or  488.80.— 
Tins  salt  is  peculiarly  a  constituent  of  mineral  veins,  and  occurs 
massive,  or  in  transparent  crystals  which  are  cubes  or  octohedrons, 
and  is  often  of  beautiful  colours,  generally  green  or  purple,  li  ^ 
cut  into  ornamental  forms,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  substance  of 
which  the  vasa  murrina  of  the  IU)man8  were  composed.  In  minute 
quantity  fluoride  of  calcium  is  veiy  generally  diffused,  being  found 
in  the  earthy  deposit  from  sea-water  when  boiled  (G.  Wilson).  It 
forms  a  few  thousandths  of  the  earth  of  bones,  and  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  :  in  fossil  bones  the  proportion 
of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  considerably  greater  (J.  Middleton,  Mem. 
Chem.  Soc.  ii.  134).  It  is  dissolved  to  a  small  extent  by  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  like  the  other  insoluble  salts  of  lime;  its 
density  varies  from  8.14  to  8.17.  When  heated  gently,  on  a  plate 
of  metal,  it  becomes  luminous  in  the  dark  for  a  short  time;  the 
phosphorescent  property  may  be  restored  by  passing  electric  sparks 
tlurough  the  crystal  (Griffiths),  fluoride  of  calcium  is  obtained  in  a 
granular  condition,  when  hydrofluoric  acid  is  neutralized  by  fireshlj 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime.  But  when  a  neutral  salt  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  a  soluble  fluoride,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  appears  as  a 
translucent  gelatinous  mass.  This  fluoride,  whether  artificial  or 
natural,  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  temperatore, 
but  imbibes  that  acid,  and  forms  a  tliick  ropy  liquid.  At  104° 
'40°  C ),  this  mixture  begins  to  decompose,  and  emits  hydrofluoric 
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acid.  Elaoride  of  caldum  resists  the  action  of  a  solation  of  hydrate 
of  potash^  but  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  dry  way  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  potash^  and  fluoride  of  potassium  is  formed. 
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Carbonate  of  lime;  CaO.COj;  50,  or  625. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
most  abundantly  diffused  salts  in  nature,  forming  the  basis  of  lime- 
stones, marbles,  marles,  coral-reefs,  shells,  &c.  It  is  anhydrous,  and 
occurs  in  two  incompatible  crystalline  forms,  the  rhomboidal  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar  and  calc-spar,  which,  with  its  numerous  modifications, 
is  much  the  most  abundant,  and  the  six-sided  prism  of  arragonite, 
isomorphous  with  carbonate  of  strontia,  which  last  may  be  readily 
recognized  by  falling  to  powder  when  heated.  The  grains  of  this 
powder  have  the  form  of  calc-spar.  The  density  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  these  two  forms  is  sensibly  different,  that  of  calc-spar  being  2.719, 
and  of  arragonite  2.949  (Q.  Sose).  Carbonate  of  lime  consists  of 
56  lime  and  44  carbonic  acid  in  100  parts. 

Carbonate  of  lime  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate  by 
heating  together  very  slightly  1  part  of  hydrate  of  lime,  8  parts  of  sugar, 
and  6  parts  of  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and  leaving  it  exposed  in  a 
shallow  vessel.  In  twenty-four  hours  crystals  appear  upon  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  in  fifteen  days  the  whole  lime  is  generally  converted 
into  hydrated  carbonate,  in  the  form  of  sharp  transparent  rhombs.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  These  crystals  con- 
tain 5  eq.  of  water ;  by  boiling  them  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  a  second 
definite  hydrate  is  obtained  containing  3  eq.  of  water,  as  ascertained  by 
Pelouze.  The  first  of  these  hydrates  has  also  been  found  native  in  a 
running  stream,  by  Scheerer.  The  two  hydrates  of  carbonate  of  lime 
correspond  in  composition  with  two  crystalline  hydrates  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  considered  an  insoluble  salt,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Fresenius,  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  8834 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  10601  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures :  the  solution  is  sensibly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  When 
recently  precipitated,  carbonate  of  lime  is  much  more  soluble  in  salts 
of  ammonia :  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  in  excess  is  completely  resolved  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
into  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  escapes. 
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Sea-water  appears  to  be  essentiaUy  alkaline  from  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  a  circumstance  calculated,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  in  the  sea  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  fixed  salt£i> 
and  to  cause  the  restoration  of  that  base  to  the  atmosphere.     Car- 
bonate of  lime  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid^  and  is 
generally  present  in  the  water  of  wells,  and  in  some  mineral  waters 
to  a  considerable  extent.     It  is  deposited  from  the  latter,  when  ex- 
posed to  air  in  a  gradual  manner  and  in  possession  of  a  crystalline 
structure,  forming  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  mountain  caverns, 
and  calcareous  petrifications,  when  it  flows  over  wood  and  other 
organic  and  destructible  matters,  of  which  it  preserves  the  form. 
When  a  current  of  carbonic-acid  gas  is  passed  through  lime- water, 
the  greater  portion,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  first 
precipitated  is  re-dissolved  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.     This 
solution  yields  on  evaporation  the  anhydrous  carbonate,  and  no  crys- 
talline bicarbonate  of  lime  has  been  obtained.    Carbonate  of  lime 
is  decomposed  with  effervescence  by  acids.     At  a  red  heat  it  parts 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  quicklime  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

A  crystalline  mineral  was  discovered  by  Boussingault  at  Merida  in 
America,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  a  double  carbonate  of  soda  and 
Ume,  with  5  eq.  of  water,  and  named  gaylussite,  in  honour  of  Gay- 
Lussac.  It  may  be  made  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  its  two  salts  are 
then  separated  by  water. 

The  hardness  of  well-  and  river-water,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  car- 
bonate of  Ume  in  solution,  may  be  removed  by  a  proper  addition  of 
lime-water,  the  free  carbonic  acid  becoming  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
precipitating  together  with  the  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  formeiiy 
held  in  solution  j  colouring  and  other  organic  matter  is  carried  down 
at  the  same  time.^  This  elegant  process  has  been  found  to  act 
satisfactorily  on  a  large  scale.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
where  it  is  the  only  alkaline  substance  in  solution,  may  be  dder- 
mined  with  great  accuracy  by  neutralizing  8750  grains  of  the  water 
(one  pint),  by  means  of  a  normal  acid  solution  containing  0'4562  per 
cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  (this  is  319.87  grs.  of  HCl  in  one  gallon, 

*  Professor  Clark :  Repertory  of  Patent  laventions,  October  1841 ;  a  pimpUet 
entitled  "  A  New  Process  for  Purifying  Waters  sapplied  to  the  Metropolis,"  paUisbed 
by  R.  and  J.  E.  Taylor ;  and  "  On  the  Examination  of  Water  for  its  Hardness/'  Pbarma- 
centical  Journal,  vi.  526.  The  instmmeuts  and  test-liquids  required  in  the  ciaminatiou 
of  waters  by  Prof.  Clark's  method  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Griffin's,  in  Baker-stnct. 
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or  70000  grs.  of  water,  or  as  much  acid  as  would  neutralize  one 
ounce  or  437.5  grs.  of  carbonate  of  lime).  This  test-acid  is  prepared 
by  means  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  as  in  the  process  of  alkalimetry 
(page  547),  or  from  the  analysis  of  the  dilute  acid  by  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  measured  quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  an  evaporating 
basin,  and  being  found  alkaline  by  delicate  red  litmus-paper,  the 

normal  acid  is  added  from  the  small  burette  (fig.  165) 
graduated  into  ten-grain  measures,  each  of  which  is 
subdivided  into  five,  till  the  point  of  neutralization  is 
reached,  the  bquid  being  heated  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation.  A  small  portion  of  30  or  40  grains 
of  the  water  is  transferred  to  a  small  conical  wine- 
glass, and  the  test-paper  left  in  it  for  several  minutes, 
to  obtain  the  indication  of  alkalinity.  To  save  time,  a 
series  of  six  of  these  wine-glasses  is  conveniently  em- 
ployed, each  contaming  a  sample  of  the  water  after 
successive  additions  of  the  test-acid.  Each  ten-graiu 
measure  of  the  acid  required  indicates  1  grain  of  car- 
bonateof  lime  in  1  gallon  of  the  water,or0.000014286 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  Ume.  £y  such  means  a 
minutely  accurate  determination  of  alkalinity  may 
be  obtained ;  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  a  pint  of  water  is  thus  observed  (Prof.  Clark.) 

Sulphate  of  limey  Gypsum ;  CaCSOg  -h  2H0 ;  68  + 18  or  850  -h 
225. — ^This  salt  precipitates  as  a  bulky  and  gritty  powder,  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  soluble  salt  of  Hme.  Sulphate  of  lime 
appears  to  have  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  requires  460  parts  of  water  for  solution,  according  to 
Bucholz,  or  380  parts  of  cold,  and  388  parts  of  boiling  water,  ac- 
cording to  Geise.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  well-formed  crystals,  and 
also  in  large  crystalline  masses,  forming  beds  of  gypsum ;  a  mineral 
which  contains  2  eq.  of  water,  and  of  which  the  density  is  2.322  (Boyer 
and  Dumas).  Prof.  Johnston  likewise  obtained  small  prismatic  crys- 
tals of  sulphate  of  lime,  deposited  in  a  steam-boiler,  which  contain 
only  half  an  equivalent  of  water  2(CaO.S03)-f  HO.  Sulphate  of 
lime  occurs  in  a  crystalline  form,  without  water,  forming  the  mineral 
anhydrite,  of  which  the  density  is  about  2.96.  Sulphate  of  lime 
fuses  at  a  strong>red  heat,  without  decomposition,  and  on  cooling 
assumes  the  crystalline  form  of  the  last  mineral.  To  form  plaster  of 
Paris,  gypsum,  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  heated 
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in  an  oven  till  it  ia  nearly  anhydrous^  and  then  redaced  to  powder. 
When  this  is  made  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  it  fonns  a  hard 
coherent  mass^  or  sets^  in  a  minute  or  two^  with  a  slight  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  This  artificial  hydrate^  or  stucco^  has  the  same  com- 
position as  native  gypsum.  If  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  heated 
above  300^^  in  dryings  it  refuses  to  set  afterwards  when  mixed  with 
water. 

The  powder  of  hydrated  gypsum  solidifies  also  when  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  potash^  or  various  salts  of  potash^  such  as  the  carbonate, 
bicarbonate  (in  this  case  with  violent  effervescence)^  sulphate,  aad 
silicate,  but  not  with  the  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  nor  with  anj 
salt  of  soda.  Double  salts  are  probably  formed,  as  it  is  the  alkaline 
salts  only  which  are  capable  of  forming  double  salts,  and  are  con- 
sidered bibasic  by  M.  Oerhardt,  that  possess  the  remarkable  property 
in  question  (Emmet,  New.  Edinb.  Phil.  Joum.  xv.  69). 

Hyposulphite  of  lime  is  formed  by  transmitting  sulphurous  acid 
through  sulphide  of  calcium,  suspended  in  water,  till  the  solution  is 
neutral  and  colourless.  The  solution  is  decomposed  when  heated 
above  140®  (60°  C.)  into  sulphur  and  sulphite  of  lime.  If  evapo- 
rated below  that  temperature,  it  yields  large  hexagonal  prisms  of 
hyposulphite  of  lime,  on  cooling,  which  are  colourless.  They  con- 
tain 5  eq.  of  water,  and  are  persistent  in  air.  The  same  salt  may  be 
obtained  very  economically  by  exposing  to  air  the  waste-lime  of  the 
dry-lime  gas  purifiers. 

Nitrate  of  lime  is  a  highly  deliquescent  salt,  which  crystallizes 
with  6  eq.  of  water,  like  the  nitrates  of  the  magnesian  class.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Phosphates  of  lime. — On  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  tribasic 
subphosphate  of  soda,  a  corresponding  phosphate  of  lime  precipitates 
in  bulky  gelatinous  flakes,  of  which  the  formula  is  SCaO.POs.  This 
phosphate  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  fluoride  of  calcium  in 
the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  in  the  minerals  apatite  and  moroxite. 
The  formula  of  apatite  is  CaP  -h  3  (SCaO.POg) .  The  native  phosphates 
of  lead  occur  in  the  same  form,  with  chloride  of  lead  in  the  place  of 
fluoride  of  calcium.  Hedyphan  is  the  same  mineral,  in  which  a 
portion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  replaced  by  arsenic  acid. 

Another  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  is  obtained  on  adding  the 
solution  of  common  phosphate  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  to  chloride 
of  calcium.  This  precipitate  is  slightly  crystalline.  Its  formula, 
exclusive  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is  HO.2CaO.PO5.    Again, 
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when  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia^  supersaturated  with 
ammonia^  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  cliloride  of  calcium,  till 
about  one-half  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated,  the  preci- 
pitate contains  51.268  per  cent  of  lime,  and  corresponds  to  the 
formula  HCaO.SPO^  (Berzelius).  A  biphosphate  of  lime  is  also 
described  by  Berzelius,  obtained  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  any  of 
the  preceding  salts  in  nitric  acid  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  of 
which  the  probable  formula  is  2HO.CaO.PO5.  There  ako  exist  a 
pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  lime.  The  insoluble  phos- 
phates of  lime  are  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
possibly  in  this  manner  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  dissolved  by  the 
alkaline  animal  fluids. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime;  Chloride  of  lime;  Bleaching  powder, — 
This  compound,  remarkable  for  its  valuable  applications  in  the  arts, 
is  generally  prepared  by  exposing  hydrate  of  lime,  from  the  purest 
lime,  to  chlorine-gas,  the  latter  being  supplied  so  gradually  as  to 
prevent  the  heat,  occasioned  by  the  combination,  from  rising  above 
62°.  Chlorine  is  not  absorbed  by  quicklime,  nor  by  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  When  dried  at  212°,  hydrate  of  Ume,  I  find,  absorbs  after- 
wards Uttle  or  no  chlorine;  but  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  without 
heat,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for 
becoming  chloride  of  lime.  A  dry,  white,  pulverulent  compound  is 
obtained  by  exposing  the  last  hydrate  to  chlorine,  which  contains 
41.2  to  41.4  chlorine  in  100  parts;  but  of  this  chlorine  about  89 
parts  only  are  available  for  bleaching,  owing  to  2  parts  of  that  ele- 
ment going  to  the  formation  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of 
lime.  A  slight  addition  of  moisture  to  hydrate  of  lime  does  not 
increase  the  proportion  of  chlorine  absorbed,  and  renders  the  com- 
pound less  stable.  The  above  appears  to  be  the  maximum  absorp- 
tion  of  chlorine  by  dry  hydrate  of  lime,  and  is  greater  than  it  would 
be  advisable  to  attempt  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  partial  decomposition  adverted  to. 
Yet  this  proportion  is  considerably  short  of  1  eq.  of  chlorine  to  1  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  which  are  48.57  chlorine  and  51.43  hydrate  of  lime, 
in  100  parts.  The  excess  of  lime  appears  to  be  useful  in  adding  to 
the  stability  of  the  compound.  Labarraque  mixes  the  hydrate  of 
lime  with  ii^th  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  by  which  means 
the  absorption  of  chlorine  is  greatly  promoted.  The  bleaching 
powder  of  commerce  may  contain,  when  newly  prepared,  about  SO 
per  cent  of  chlorine ;  but  after  being  kept  for  several  months,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  available  chlorine  is  found  more  frequently  bdow  tlm  ab.  • 
10  per  cent,  so  much  does  it  deteriorate  by  keeping. 

The  reaction  which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  hypocUorite  of  h-r 
is  represented  as  follows : 

2CaO  and  2Cl=Ca,a  and  CaO.ClO. 

Or  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  hypochlon*: 
of  lime. 

The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  solution  by  transmittiDg  a  stie^ 
of  chlorine-gas  through  hydrate  of  lime  suspended  in  water.  T  .- 
lime  then  absorbs  a  fiill  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  dissolves  entirtJ; 

Ten  parts  of  water  take  up  the  bleaching  combination  frcx 
one  part  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  leaving  undissolved  the  hydrate  c/ 
lime  contained  in  excess.    The  solution  has  a  slight  odour  of  hy^o- 
chlorous  acid,  a  rough  astringent  taste,  and  alkaline  reaction.     It 
destroys    most   organic    matters    containing  hydrogen,    indudir^ 
colouring  matters.     But  its  bleaching  action  is  not  instantaneoofs 
unless  an  acid  be  added  to  it,  which  Hberates  the  chlorine.      Ueisct:. 
when  Turkey-red  cloth,  having  a  pattern   printed   upon    it   witii 
tartaric  acid  thickened  by  gum,  is  immersed  for  about  one  minute  in 
this  solution,  it  comes  out  with  the  colour  discharged  where  the  acid 
was  present,  but  elsewhere  uninjured.     In  this  manner  white  figures 
are  produced  upon  a  coloured  ground.    The  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  also  absorbs  and  destroys  contagious  matters  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  with  escape  of  chlorine. 
The  powder  or  its  solution,  when  heated,  or  when  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  undergoes  decomposition;  18  eq.  of  chlorine  theB 
leaving  17  eq.  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  1  eq.  of  chlorate  of  L'me, 
and  disengaging  12  eq.  of  oxygen-gas,  according  to  the  ohservations 
of  M.  Morin. 

CELORIHETRY. 

The  bleaching  power  of  hypochlorite  of  hme  is  often  estimated  bj 
the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  wliich  a  constant 
weight  of  the  substance  can  deprive  of  its  blue  colour,  or  render 
yellow.  But  as  the  indigo-solution  alters  by  keeping,  this  method  is 
not  unobjectionable.  A  more  exact  method  is  that  in  which  sulphate 
of  iron  is  used.  This  method  reposes  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  chlorine  of  hypocWorite  of  lime  converts  a  salt  of  the  protoxide 
into  a  salt  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  half  an  equivalent,  or  222 
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parts  of  cldorine^  effecting  that  change  upon  a  whole  equivalent^  or 
1728  parts  of  cr.  protosulphate  of  iron.  Protoxide  of  iron  is  con- 
vertible into  sesquioxide  by  half  an  equivalent  of  oxygen^  which  the 
half  equivalent  of  chlorine  may  be  supposed  to  supply,  by  decom- 
posing water,  in  becoming  hydrochloric  acid.  It  follows,  by  propor- 
tion, that  10  grains  of  chlorine  are  capable  of  peroxidizing  78.1 
grains  of  cr.  protosulphate  of  iron. 

A  few  ounces  of  good  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  reduced 
to  powder,  and  dried  by  strong  pressure  between  folds  of  cloth ;  the 
salt  may  afterwards  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  without  change.  In  a 
chlorimetric  experiment,  78  grains  (equivalent  to  10  grains  of 
chlorine)  of  this  salt  are  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of  water, 
which  may  be  acidulated  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Fifty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  examined  are 
dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of  tepid  water,  by  rubbing  them  toge- 
Uier  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  poured  into  the  alkalimeter  (page 
547),  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  to  0  on  the  scale,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  and  the  whole  mixed  by  inverting  the  alkalimeter  upon 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  being  thus 
made  up  to  100  measures,  is  poured  gradually  into  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  till  the  latter  is  completely  peroxidized,  and  the  number  of 
measures  of  chloride  required  to  produce  that  effect  observed.  The 
change  in  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron-solution  is  discovered 
by  means  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  gives  a  precipitate  of 
Prussian  blue  with  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  only,  and  not  with 
a  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  B}  means  of  a  glass-stirrer,  a  white  stone- 
ware plate  is  spotted  over  with  small  drops  of  the  prussiate.  A  drop 
of  the  iron-solution  is  mixed  with  one  of  these,  after  every  addition 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  additions  continued,  so  long  as  a  deep 
blue  precipitate  is  produced.  The  liquid  may  continue  to  be  co- 
loured green  by  the  iron-salt,  but  that  is  of  no  moment.  The  richer 
the  specimen  of  chloride  of  lime  is  in  chlorine,  the  fewer  measures  of 
its  solution  are  required  to  peroxidize  the  iron,  the  number  of  mea- 
sures containing  10  grains  of  chlorine  always  producing  tliat  effect. 
The  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  fifty  grains  of  bleaching  powder  is  now 
known,  being  ascertained  by  the  proportion,  as  m  measures  (the 
number  poured  out  of  the  alkalimeter),  is  to  10  grains  of  chlorine, 
so  100  is  to  the  total  grains  of  chlorine.  In  a  particular  experi- 
ment the  78  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  required  72  measures  of  the 
bleaching  solution.     Hence,  as  72  is  to  10,  so  100  is  to  13.89 

2q 
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chlorine  ia  50  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  The  quantity  of 
chlorine  in  IQO  grains  of  the  chloride,  or  the  percentage  of  ddarine, 
is  obtained  by  doubling  that  number ;  and  was.  therefore,  ia  this  in- 
stance, 27.78  per  cent,  or  28  per  cent.  The  arithmetical  process  v^y 
always  be  reduced  to  that  of  dividing  2000  by  th^  uumb^  of  mea- 
sures poured  from  l|he  alkalimeter :  thus  in  the  laa4;  example — 

2000 


72 


=27.78. 


SECTION   TV. 

MAGNJSSIUlf. 

Eq.  12.2,  or  152.5 ;  Mg. 

To  obtain  magnesium,  sodium  in  a  test-tube  of  hard  ^ass  is 
covered  by  fragments  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  heated 
to  redness  by  a  lamp.  The  alkaline  metal  unites  with  chlorine,  with 
strong  ignition.  After  extracting  the  chloride  of  sodium  by  means  of 
water,  the  magnesium  remains  in  little  globules,  which  may  be  re- 
united by  fusing  them  under  a  stratum  of  chloride  of  potassium  at  a 
moderate  red-heat. 

Magnesium  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver;  it  is  very  ductile^ 
and  capable  of  being  beaten  into  thin  leaves;,  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  crystallizes  in  octohedrons.  Magnesium  is  oxidized  superfidallj 
by  moist  air,  but  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air  or  oxygeiL 
Heated  to  redness,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  forming  magnesia. 
It  is  evidently  more  analogous  to  zinc  than  to  the  preceding 
metals. 

Magnesia;  MgO;  20.2,  or  252.5. — ^This  is  the  only  known 
oxide  of  magnesium.  As  usually  prepared,  by  a  gentle  but  long 
calcination  of  the  artificial  carbonate  of  magnesia,  it  forms  a  white 
soft  powder,  the  magnesia  usta  of  pharmacy.  Magnesia  is  of 
density  3.61  after  ignition  in  a  porcelain-furnace  (H.  Rose),  and 
highly  infusible.  It  combines  with  water,  but  with  much  less  avidity 
than  Ume  does,  forming  a  protohydrate.  The  native  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia has  the  same  composition,  and  so  has  the  compound  obtained 
by  precipitating  magnesia  from  its  soluble  salts  (by  means  of  hydrate 
of  potash)  and  washing  well,  when  dried  eiUicr  without  heat  or  at 
212^.    These  preparations  have  a  silky  lustre  and  a  softness  to  the 
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toxnAif  thamdenstie  of  magnesian  mmeralB,  snob  a»  is  obterved  in 
asbestos  and  soapsto&e. 

According  to  M.  FreseniuF,  magnesia  requires  for  sdntion  55868 
parts  of  water^  either  boiling  or  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  solu« 
tion  is  feebly  alkaline^  and  gives  a  sensible  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  followed  by  ammonia.  When  this  earth  and 
its  salts  are  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  steongly  ignited 
before  the  bIow*pipe,  they  assume  a  fine  rose-colour :  phosphate  of 
nagnesia  takes  more  of  a  violet  tint.  Magnesia  is  precipitated  from 
its  soluble  salts  by  Iime*water,  but  is  still  a  strong  base  capable  of 
neutralizing  acids  perfectly.  Ammonia  never  throws  down  more 
than  half  of  the  magnesia  from  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  magnesia, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble  double  salt  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia;  and  the  iaky  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  in  the 
solution  of  a  salt  of  magnesia  disappears  again  completely  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Magnesia  is  precipitated 
from  its  salts  by  the  carbonates,  but  not  by  the  bicarbonates,  of 
potash  and  soda.  It  is  moist  correctly  estimated  by  precipitation  by 
the  phosphate  of  soda  with  caustic  ammonia;,  washing  with  water 
containing  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  igniting  the  precipitated 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia;  the  whole  magnesia  being 
ultimately  obtained  in  the  form  of  bibasic  phosphate  of  magnesia, 

aMgapOg. 

Chloride  of  magnesium,  made  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia with  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallizes  in  thin  needles,  which  con- 
tain 6  cq.  of  water,  and  are  highly  deliquescent.  When  we  attempt 
to  make  this  salt  anhydrous  by  heat,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and 
magnesia  remains.  But  the  pure  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  is 
employed  in  preparing  the  metal,  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  a 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  two  equal  portions,  neutralizing 
one  with  magnesia  and  the  other  with  ammonia,  mixing  and  evapo- 
rating these  two  solutions  to  dryness,  when  an  anhydrous  double 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  anmionia  is  formed.  On  heating  this 
salt  to  redness  in  a  covered  porcelain-crucible,  sal-ommoniac  sub* 
limes,  and  chloride  of  magne^um  remains  in  a  state  of  fusion,  which 
becomes  a  translucent,  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  This  chloride  is 
decomposed  by  oxygen,  which,  at  a  high  temperature,  displaces  its 
chlorine,,  and  magnesia  is  formed.  According 'to  M.  Foggiale,  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  forms  with  chloride  of  sodiiuu  a  double  salt^ 
which  has  the  formula  2Mgei.NaCl+  2110. 
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Carbonate  of  magnesia, — ^This  salt  occurs  native,  and  then  alw«T« 
in  the  anhydrous  condition^  as  a  white,  hard,  compact  mineral  of  a-i 
earthy  fracture,  which  is  known  as  magnesite,  and  sometimes  id 
rhombohedral  crystals,  similar  to  those  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  i* 
prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of  magnesia,  b; 
means  of  carbonate  of  potash  at  tlie  boiling-point.  The  precipitate 
is  diffused  in  pure  water,  and  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  sent  throu^l. 
it,  by  which  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  dissolved.  On  allowu^^ 
this  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited  in  small  hexagonal 
prisms  with  right  summits.  These  crystals  contain  3  eq.  of  water. 
They  ei&oresce  in  dry  air,  and  then  lose  2  eq.  of  water^  according  U> 
my  own  observations.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  has  also  been  obtained 
in  crystals,  with  5  eq.  of  water,  from  the  solution  in  carbooic 
acid,  at  a  low  temperature.  There  are,  consequently,  three  hydrates 
of  this  salt,  of  which  the  formula  are — 

MgO.CO2.HO ; 

MgO.COyHO-h2HO; 

MgO.COa.HO-h4HO. 

The  fact  that  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  dissolves  in  carbonic  acitl- 
water  is  not  to  be  held  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  bicarbonate  of 
magnesia.  Various  insoluble  salts,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime  and 
fluoride  of  calcium,  dissolve  in  the  same  liquid,  which  appears  to 
possess  a  specific  solvent  power.  In  the  analogous  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  carbonic  acid-water,  the  proportion  of  the  carbonate 
was  found  by  Berthollet  to  have  a  variable  and  indefinite  relation  to 
the  acid.  On  theoretical  grounds,  supersalts,  of  the  ordinaiy  con- 
stitution, of  magnesia,  and  the  magnesian  family  of  oxides,  are  not 
to  be  expected,  as  they  would  be  double  salts  of  water  and  another 
magnesian  oxide. 

Magnesia  alba,  or  the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  of  pharmacy,  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  chloride  of  magnesium,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Car- 
bonate of  soda  is  not  so  suitable  as  a  precipitant  of  magnesia^  as  a 
portion  of  it  is  apt  to  go  down  in  combination  with  the  magnesian 
carbonate,  but  it  may  be  used  provided  the  quantity  applied  be  less 
than  is  required  to  decompose  the  whole  magnesian  salt  in  solution. 
Magnesia  alba,  when  well  washed  with  hot  water,  is  very  white,  light, 
and  bulky.     A  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  lost,  the  magnesia  not 
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being  in  combination  witli  a  full  equivalent  of  that  acid.  Berzelius 
found  magnesia  alba  to  contain^  in  100  parts,  35.77  carbonic  addj 
44.75  magnesia,  and  19.48  water ;  or  to  consist  of  8  eq.  of  carbonic 
acid,  4  eq.  of  magnesia,  and  4  eq.  of  water.  It  is  viewed  as  a  com* 
bination  of  8  eq.  of  protohydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  1  eq. 
of  protohydrate  of  magnesia;  of  which  the  formula  is  8(MgO.C02. 
HO)+MgO.HO.  Tliis  compound  requires  2500  parts  of  cold, 
and  9000  of  hot  water  for  solution  (Dr.  t^fe). 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia. — This  salt  was  formed  by 
Berzelius  by  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of 
magnesium  (not  the  sulpliate  of  maguesia)  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  excess,  and  allowing  the  liquor  to  rest. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  double  salt  is  deposited  in  large 
regular  crystals.  These  crystals  are  insipid ;  insoluble  in  piure  water, 
but  slowly  decomposed  by  it.  The  composition  of  this  salt  corre- 
sponds with  1  eq.  of  potash,  2  of  magnesia,  4  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
9  of  water.  It  contains  the  elements  of  1  eq.  of  a  hydrated  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  and  of  2  eq.  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  maguesia. 

fMgO.COj.HO-h2HO 
.  HO.C02.(KO.COa)-h2HO 
MgO.C02.HO-f2HO. 

It  appears  an  association,  or  compound,  of  three  salts  of  similar 
constitution.  This  salt,  I  find,  loses  8H0  at  212°,  or  all  its  com- 
bined water,  except  the  single  basic  equivalent  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  potash.  A  corresponding  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia  also 
exists. 

Dolomite,  a  magnesian  limestone,  very  extensively  difiused  in 
nature,  is  a  mixture  or  combination  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  having  the  crystalline  form  of  calc-spar.  The  two  salts 
unite  in  all  proportions,  but  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  pro- 
portion of  single  equivalents.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  this  rock 
is  exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  exclusively,  and  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone remains  in  the  form  of  a  porous  and  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  whole  mountains  of  magnesian  limestone  thus 
altered. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia;  MgO.S03.HO-h6HO;  60.2  +  68,  or 
752.5  +  787.5. — This  salt  exists  in  many  mineral  springs,  in  the 
waters  of  Epsom,  of  Seidlitz  in  Bohemia,  &c.,  from  which  it  was 
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first  procured  by  evaporation.    It  is  now  obtained  from  the  bittox 
of  sea-water^  which  consists  principally  oi  cMoride  of  magnGstmi  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia^  and  is  converted  wholly  inio  sulphiite  by  tiie 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.     Or  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  sea- 
vater  confined  in  a  tank^  by  means  of  hydrate  of  lime^  and  the  eartfa 
thus  obtained  afterwards  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid.     Magncsiaa 
limestone  is  also  had  recourse  to  for  magnesia.     It  is  burned  and 
slaked  with  water^  to  obtain  it  in  a  divided  state,  and  then   neo- 
tralized  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  mixed  sulphates  are  easily  separated, 
that  of  lime  being  soluble  to  a  minute  extent  only,  while  that  of 
magnesia  is  highly  soluble  in  water.     A  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime 
is  also  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  the  formatkm  ol 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and  this  reaction  is  often  witnessed  in  beds  of 
magnesian  limestone,  when  water  containing  sulphate  of  lime  perco- 
lates through  them. 

The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  four-sided  rectangiilar 
prisms,  which,  when  pure,  have  a  slight  disposition  to  effloresce  in 
dry  air.     One  hundred  parts  of  water  at  82^  dissolve  25.76  parts  of 
the  anhydrous  salt,  and  for  every  degree  above  that  temperatnre 
they  take  up  0.26564  part  additional  (see  Gay-Lussac's  table  of  the 
solubility  of  salts,  at  page  220).    The  sdution  has  a  bitter  disagree- 
able taste,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  soluble  salts  of  magnesia. 
It  is  not  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  the  alkaline  bicarbonales;,  hj 
common  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nor  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  if  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  be  dilute.    This  salt  crystalliaes  at 
82^  with  12H0  (Fritzsche) ;  it  is  also  generally  stated  to  crystal- 
lize about  70°,  with  6H0. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  loses  6H0  considerably  under  800%  but  re- 
tains 1  eq.  of  water  even  at  400°.  The  last  equivalent  is  replaced 
by  sulphate  of  potash,  formiug  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
potash,  which  is  considerably  less  soluble  than  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  crystallizes  with  6H0.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  unites 
directly  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  also,  at  the  ordinary  tempetatiire, 
and  with  sulphate  of  soda  above  100°  (Mr.  Arrott). 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  ignited  in  contact  with  charcoal, 
leaves  magnesia  with  very  little  sulphide  of  the  metal;  it  is  the 
last  of  the  earths  which  exhibits  any  analogy  of  this  kind  to  the 
alkalies.  The  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  magnesium  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  appears  to  be  formed  when  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  pre- 
cipitated by  sulpliide  of  barium. 
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Hypomilphate  of  magneHxa  forms  cryslnls,  whicli  are  persistent 
in  air.  Very  soluble,  and  contmn  86.77  per  cent,  or  6  eq.  of  water, 
like  the  followirtg  salt. 

Nitrate  of  fnagnesia  is  a  very  soluble  and  highly  deliquescent 
»alt.     It  trystalliies  with  6H0. 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia  is  formed  on  mixing  cold  solutions  of 
common  phosphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  allowing 
the  liquid  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The  salt  appears  in  tufts  of  slender 
prisms,  which  efi9oresce  iti  dry  air.  They  are  soluble  in  about  1000 
times  their  weight  of  \vateh  The  cbmposition  of  this  salt,  which  I 
carefully  iexamined,  may  be  feicpressed  by  the  following  formula— 
H0.2MgO.P05-f  2H6+12H0.     (Ph^-  Trans.  18S7.) 

Phosphate  oftfiagnesia  and  ammonia, — ^This  is  the  wdl-knowti 
g^nular  precipitate  Which  appears  when  a  tribasic  phosphate  and  a 
itolt  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  together,  and  any  salt  of  maghesia  is 
add^  to  the  mixture.  Its  foi*mation  is  had  recourse  to  as  a  test  of 
the  presence  of  magnesia.  Although  insoluble  in  a  liquid  containing 
salts,  it  is  so  soluble  in  pure  water  that  it  caunot  be  washed  without 
sensible  loss.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids.  The  same  substance 
forms  the  basis  of  the  variety  of  urinaiy  calculus  known  as  the  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphiate.  It  is  a  tribasic  phosphate,  of  which 
the  8  eq.  of  base  are  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  ammonium  and  2  eq.  of  mag- 
nesia, with  12  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization :  ten  of  the  latter  may 
be  expelled  without  any  loss  of  ammonia.  The  formula  of  this  salt 
is  therefore  NH4O.2MgO.PO5 + 2 HO  + 1  OHO .  The  same  salt  was 
found  in  crystals  of  considerable  magnitude,  by  Dr.  Ulex,  in  the  old 
soil  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and  named  struvite,  as  a  new  mineral 
species.  It  has  also  been  found  in  guano,  &nd  hence  named  ^iMmtl^ 
by  Mr.  TeaehcHiaober^  Dr«  Otto  has  obBGnred  s  corresponding  tri- 
basic phosphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  wliich  contains 
only  2  eq.  of  water ;  and  also  an  arseniate  of  tnanganese  and  am- 
monia, of  which  the  water  of  ctystallization  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  By  igniting, 
Without  fusing,  phosphate  of  magnesia  with  a  small  Iquatitity  of 
(^rbonate  of  potash,  an  insoluble  double  salt  of  similar  constitution, 
SMgO.KO.PO5,  was  obtained  by  H  Sosc;  Corresponding  double 
phosphates,  containing  2  eq.  of  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  in  the 
place  of  the  2  eq.  of  magnesia,  were  prepared  in  a  similar  manheh 

Borate  of  magnesia. — ^The  neutral  salt  was  obtained  by  M. 
Wohlef,  in  the  form  of  crystals,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  solutions 
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of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  borax  to  the  boiling  point,  so  as  to  form 
a  precipitate,  which  is  re-dissolved  on  cooling,  and  leaving  the  liquid 
at  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees  above  32^  for  some  months. 
There  were  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  thin  crystalline  needles, 
transparent,  brilliant,  hard,  and  having  much  of  a  mineral  character, 
insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  and  having  the  composition  MgO. 
BO3+ 8H0.  Boracic  acid  forms  also  an  insoluble  triborate  of  mag- 
nesia, 3MgO.B03  +  9HO;  a  soluble  terborate,  MgO.SBOa+SHO; 
and  a  soluble  sexborate,  MgO.GBOg-f  18H0. 

The  mineral  boradte,  which  occurs  in  the  cube  and  its  allied 
forms,  is  an  anhydrous  compound  of  magnesia  and  boracic  acid,  in 
the  ratio  of  3  eq.  of  magnesia  to  4  eq.  of  boracic  acid,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  Mg0.2B03  +  2(MgO.B03).  This  mineral  becomes  elec- 
trical by  heat.  The  rare  mineral,  hydroboracite,  is,  according  to 
Hess,  a  compound  of  a  borate  of  lime  and  borate  of  magnesia,  in 
both  of  which  the  acid  and  base  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  boracite^ 
with  18  eq.  of  water. 

Silicates  of  magnesia. — Magnesia  is  found  combined  with  sSidc 
acid  in  various  proportions,  forming  several  mineral  species^  of  whidi 
the  formulse  are  as  follows : — 

Steatite        .         .         5(MgO.Si03)  +  2HO. 
Meerschaum  .         MgO-SiOg  -f  2H0. 

Rcrosmineand  pyraUo-^  6Mg0.4Si03  +  SHO. 

Serpentine  (hydrate  of ^ 
magnesia  with  subsili-  2 (3MgO + 2Si03)  4-  3  (Mg0.2H0) . 
cate  of  magnesia)      .  J 

Pyroxene  or  augite  (si- 
licate of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia) 

Amphibole,  or  horn-' 
blende  (silicate  of  lime 
and  magnesia)  . 

In  these  minerals,  particularly  the  two  last,  the  magnesia  is  often 
replaced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  protoxide  of  iron,  which  gives  the© 
a  green,  and  sometimes  black  colour.  Fine  crystals  of  pyroxene  are 
often  found  among  the  scorisB  of  blast-furnaces.  Serpentine  is 
easily  decomposed  by  acids,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  A  variety  of  other  minerals  are  formed  of 
silicic  acid  and  magnesia,  anhydrous  or  hydrated ;  such  as  talc, 
metaxite,  &c. 


3Ca0.2Si03  -f  8Mg0.2Si03. 
CaCSiOj  +  8Mg0.2SiOj. 
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ORDER     III. 

METALLIC  BASES   OP  THE   EARTHS. 

SECTION    L 

ALUMINUM. 

i^j.  13.7  or  171.2;  Al. 

This  element  is  named  from  alumen,  the  Latin  term  for  alum, 
which  is  a  double  salt^  consisting  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate 
of  potash. 

Like  the  preceding  metal^  aluminum  is  obtained  from  its  chloride 
by  the  action  of  potassium.  In  order  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the 
reaction,  M.  Wohler  recommends  that  about  20  grains  of  perfectly 
dry  potassium  be  introduced  into  a  small  platinum-crucible,  which  is 
placed  within  another  larger  crucible,  also  of  platinum,  containing 
the  anhydrous  chloride  of  aluminum.  The  cover  of  the  larger  cruci- 
ble is  then  fastened  down  by  an  iron-wire,  and  heat  applied  with 
caution.  The  aluminum  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  chloride 
of  potassium,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  digesting  the  crucible  and 
its  contents  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  metal 
appears  as  a  grey  powder,  resembling  spongy  platinum,  but  is  seen 
in  a  strong  light,  while  suspended  in  water,  to  consist  of  small  scales 
or  spangles  having  the  metallic  lustre.  It  is  not  a  conductor  of 
electricity  when  in  this  divided  state,  but  becomes  one  when  its  par- 
ticles are  approximated  by  fusion.  Wohler  finds  that  iron  resembles 
aluminum  in  that  respect. 

Aluminum  has  no  action  upon  water  at  the  usual  temperature,  but 
decomposes  it  to  a  small  extent  at  the  boiling  temperature,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  undergoes  oxidation  more  rapidly  in  so- 
lutions of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  alumina  is 
dissolved  by  these  alkalies.  Aluminum  requires  for  fusion  a  tempe- 
rature higher  than  that  at  which  cast-iron  melts.  Heated  in  open 
air,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  vivid  light,  and  in  oxygen-gas  with 
the  production  of  so  much  heat  as  to  fuse  the  alumina,  which  then 
has  a  yeUowish  colour,  and  is  equal  in  hardness  to  the  native  crystal- 
lized aluminous  earth,  corundum. 


Mi  AttlMtNtrti. 

Alumina ;  ALfl^ ;  51.4  or  642.5. — This  earth  is  the  only  Aegrte 
of  oxidation  of  which  alumiuum  is  sosceptiblei  so  far  as  is  known  at 
present.  In  its  constitution^  dumina  is  presumed  to  resemble  sesqai- 
oxide  of  iron^  because  it  occurs  crystallized  in  the  same  form  as  the 
native  sesquioxide  of  iron^  and  the  salts  into  which  it  enters  are 
strictly  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  that  oxide.  To 
3  eq.  of  oxygen  it  must^  therefore^  tsontain  2  eq.  of  metal,  such 
being  the  composition  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Aluminum  is  not 
known  to  6nter  into  combination  in  any  other  proportion  than  that 
of  two  equivalents  of  the  metal  to  three  of  the  halogenous  con- 
stituent. 

Alumina  bttvLts  In  a  btate  bf  purity,  mlih  the  exception  of  ia  ttace 
of  colouring  matter^  in  two  precious  stones^  the  sapphire  imd  ruby ; 
the  first  of  which  is  blue^  and  the  other  red.  They  are  not  inferior 
in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  Their  density  is  from  3.9  to  3.97. 
Alumina  m&y  be  obtained  by  calcining  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
ammonia^  or  timmoniacal  alum,  very  strongly.  But  alumina  do  pre- 
pared is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate 
from  common  alum  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  boiling  wai;ef,  and 
adding  a  solution  of  ammonia  (or  better^  of  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia)>  and  boiling.  This  earth  is  still  more  perfectly  prec^ipitated  by 
the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia^  according  to  MM.  Malagnti  and 
BuTocheri  The  precipitate^  which  is  white^  gelatinous,  and  vety 
bulky,  must  be  carefully  washed,  by  n^ixing  it  seveiral  times  with  a 
large  quantity  of  distUled  water,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  pouring  off 
the  dear  liquids  By  drying  in  £dr,  alumina  is  fednoed  to  a  few  hun- 
dredths of  the  bulk  of  the  humid  mass.  It  is  stiD  a  kfdiak^  bo^ 
when  ignited  at  a  high  temperature,  it  gives  anhydrous  aimmtta* 
One  hundited  parts  of  slum  furnish  10.3  parts  of  alumina. 

Alumina  is  white  and  friable.  It  has  no  taste,  but  adheres  to  the 
tongue.  Before  the  Oxihydrogen-blow-pipe  it  melts  into  a  colourless 
glass.  After  being  ignited,  it  is  dissolved  by  acids  with  grnat  diffi- 
culty. It  is  highly  hygrometric,  c^ndtnsing  tibdut  15  per  cent  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  In  damp  weather.  If  ignited  alumina 
contains  a  small  portion  of  magnesia,  it  becomes  wa)*m  when  moistened 
with  water :  this  property  is  very  sensible,  even  when  the  proportion 
of  magnesia  does  not  exceed  half  a  per  cent.  It  appears  to  be  due, 
not  to  chemioal  combination,  but  to  heat  disengaged  by  humectatioDi 
—a  phenomenon  first  observed  by  Pouillet. 

The  hydrate  of  alumina,  when  moist,  is  gelatinous  and  semi-tnuu- 
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parent^  like  starchy  bat  dries  up  into  gattmj  ifiaSMb.  It  is  tGtOf 
pktely  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids,  atid  bIso 
by  the  fixed  alkalies ;  tlus  earth  stBnding  in  the  relati(m  dt  an  acid 
to  the  stronger  bases.  Ganstic  ammonia  dissolves  it  only  in  small 
quantity.  The  hydrate  of  alumina  is  deposited  in  crystals  ^en  thd 
solution  of  this  earth  in  potash  is  allowed  to  absorb  carbonic  acid 
slowly  from  the  air.  The  crystals  are  white  and  transipamit  at  the 
edges,  and  contain  S  eq.  of  water,  which  they  do  not  lose  at  tlS^« 
The  mineral  gibsite  is  a  native  hydrate  of  alumina  of  the  same  ccMia- 
position,  Al^Og  +  3H0.  Another  native  hydrate  exists,  containing 
less  water,  AI2O3+2HO.  It  is  called  diaf^pore  by  mineralogists, 
from  decrepitating  and  falling  to  powder  when  heated, — a  property 
which  the  artificial  hydrate  in  gummy  masses  likewise  exhibits. 

Hydrated  alumina  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for  organic  matter^ 
wliich  it  withdraws  from  solution;  and  hence  this  earth  is  apt  to  be 
coloured  when  washed  with  water  not  absolutely  pure.  This  affinity 
is  so  strong,  that,  when  digested  in  solutions  of  vegetable  colouring 
matters,  alumina  combines  with  and  carries  down  the  colouring 
matter,  which  is  removed  entirely  &om  the  liquid,  if  the  alumina  is 
in  sufficient  quantity.  The  pigments  called  lakes  are  such  aluminous 
compounds.  The  fibre  of  cotton,  when  charged  with  this  earthy 
attracts  and  retains  with  force  the  same  colouring  matters*  Hence 
the  great  application  of  aluminous  salts  in  dyeing,  to  impregnate 
cloth  or  yam  with  alumina,  and  thus  enable  it  to  fix  the  colouring 
matter,  and  produce  a  fast  colour.  Alumina  is  then  said  to  be  a 
mordant :  binoxide  of  tin  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  an  equal 
attraction  for  organic  colouring  matters. 

Alumina,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a  protoxide,  and  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  preceding  earths  in  basic  power.  It  is  dissolved  by 
acids,  but  never  neutralizes  them  completely.  Hence,  alum  and  all 
the  salts  of  alumina  have  an  acid  reaction,  llieir  solutions  have  an 
astrii^ent  and  sweetish  taste,  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  Alumina 
dissolves,  to  the  extent  of  several  equivdents,  in  some  adds,  particu* 
larly  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  feeble  compounds,  which  are  even 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  alumina  by  filtering  them  through 
jmper.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  alumina  does  not  combine  with 
some  of  the  weaker  acids,  such  as  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  an  alkaline 
carbonate  throws  down  alumina  from  alum,  and  not  a  carbonate  of 
that  earth.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Danson,  gives  a  subcarbonate  of  alumina,  which,  dried  in  vacuo  at 
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a  low  temperature^  formed  a  light  bulky  powder^  having  the  compo- 
sition 3A1^03.2COq+16HO.  Alumina  dissolves  readily  in  solution 
of  potash  or  soda^  forming  compounds  in  which  it  must  play  the 
part  of  an  add.  The  aluminate  of  potash  is  deposited^  on  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  alumina  in  potash^  in  white  granular  crystals^ 
sweet  to  the  taste^  and  having  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction:  its 
formula  is  EO.Al^Os,  according  to  M.  Fremy.  Such  combinations 
occur  in  nature :  spinell^  a  very  hard  mineral  crystallizing  in  octo- 
hedrons^  being  an  aluminate  of  magnesia^  MgO.  AI2O3 ;  and  gahnite^ 
an  aluminate  of  zinc^  ZnO.  AI2O3. 

Sulphide  of  aluminum  is  formed  by  burning  the  metal  in  the 
vapour  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  black  semi-metallic  mass,  whicli  is  rapidly 
transformed,  by  contact  with  water,  into  alumina  and  hydrosulphuiic 
acid.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  alumina  as  ammonia  has  itself,  neutralizing  the  acid 
of  the  salt,  and  throwing  down  alumina,  while  hydrosulphuric  add 
escapes. 

Chloride  of  aluminum:  Al^Clg;  133.9  or  1678.75.— When 
alumina  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  to  be  supposed  thai 
water  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  are  formed;  8HC1  and  Al^OjS 
AI2CI3  and  3H0.  The  solution,  when  concentrated  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  yields  crystah^,  which  Bons- 
dorff  found  to  contain  12  eq.  of  water.  But  it  generally  forms  a 
saline  mass,  which  deliquesces  quickly  in  the  air.  When  it  is 
attempted  to  make  this  salt  anhydrous  by  heat,  the  chlorine  goes  off 
in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pure  alumina  is  left. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  was  discovered  by  Oersted,  who  made 
known  a  method  of  preparing  it  wliich  has  since  had  numerous 
applications.  Pure  alumina,  free  from  potash,  is  intimately  mixed 
with  oil  and  lamp-black,  made  up  into  pellets,  and  strongly  calcined 
in  a  crucible.  The  alumina  is  thus  made  anhydrous,  without  bdng 
otherwise  altered.  It  is  then  introduced  into  a  porcelain-tube, 
which  is  placed  across  a  furnace  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat.  Chlorine- 
gas,  carefully  dried,  is  conducted  over  the  materials  in  the  tube, 
when,  under  the  conjoint  influence  of  carbon  and  chlorine,  the  alumina 
is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen  is  carried  off  by  the  carbon  as  carbonic 
oxide-gas,  and  chlorine  unites  with  the  aluioinum  itself.  The  chlo- 
ride of  aluminum,  being  volatile,  sublimes  and  condenses  in  the  cool 
part  of  the  porcelain-tube.  A  glass-tube,  a  little  smaller  than  the 
porcelain-tube,  should  be  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  latter. 
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which  may  afterwards  be  drawn  out,  ^ntainiDg  the  condensed 
chloride.  The  salt  is  partly  in  tlie  state  of  long  crystalline  needles, 
and  partly  in  the  form  of  a  firm  and  solid  mass,  which  is  easily 
detached  firom  the  glass. 

Chloride  of  aluminum  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  translucent.  In  air  it  fumes  slightly,  diffuses  an 
odour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  runs  into  a  liquid  by  the  absorption 
of  moisture.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  caimot  again  be  reco- 
vered in  the  anhydrous  condition.  It  is  equally  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Cliloride  of  aluminum  combines  with  hydrosulphuric  add,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  with  ammonia. 

The  fluoride  of  aluminum  can  only  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
pure  aluminum  in  hydrofluoric  acid :  it  does  not  crystallize.  This 
fluoride  unites  in  two  proportions  with  fluoride  of  potassium,  for 
which  it  has  a  strong  affinity.  Both  the  compounds  are  gelatinous 
precipitates,  which  become  white  and  pulverulent  after  being  washed 
and  dried.  Berzelius  assigned  to  them  the  formulte,  SKF+AljFj 
and  2KF-J-AI2F3.  Fluoride  of  aluminum  exists  in  two  crystalline 
minerals,  one  of  which,  on  account  of  its  transparency,  hardness,  and 
brilliancy,  is  reckoned  among  the  precious  stones : — 

Topaz    .     .     8(AL,03.Si03)  +  (AlA + AI2F3) 
Pyknite  .     .     8  ( Al203.Si03)  +  Al^l'a. 

The  sulphocyanide  of  aluminum  crystallizes  in  octohedrons, 
which  are  persistent  in  air. 
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Sulphate  of  alumina ;  AI2O3.8SO3  +  18H0;  171. 4 +  162  or 
2142.5  +  2025. — Obtained  by  dissolving  alumina  in  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  thin  flexible  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre,  has  a  sweet 
and  astringent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
but  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  fuses  in  its  water 
of  crystallization,  swells  up,  and  forms  a  light  porous  mass,  which 
appears  at  first  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  completely 
after  a  time.  Heated  to  redness,  it  is  entirely  decomposed ;  the 
residue  is  pure  alumina.  This  salt  has  been  found,  in  the  crystalline 
form,  in  the  volcanic  Island  of  Milo  in  the  Archipelago.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  alumina  combine  in  several  proportions,  but  this  is  con* 
sidered  the  neutral  sulphate,  as  it  possesses  the  same  number  of 
equivalents  of  acid  as  it  contains  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  base. 


AjnotW  vdphate  of  alumina  (A},03.8SOs-f  Al^Os)  waa  obtained 
by  Mana  by  saturating  solpborio  acid  with  alumina,  which  oonUizia 
iwice  as  mudli  alumina  as  the  neutral  sulphate.,  After  evaporation^ 
this  subsalt  presents  itself  in  a  gummy  massj^  which  dissolves  in  a 
vnall  q^nantity  oC  water,  bat  is  decomposed  when  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or  boiled ;  in  that  case  the 
oeutral  salt  remains  in  solution,  and  the  following  salt  precipitates* 
Subtrisolphate  of  alumina,,  AI2O3.SSO3 + £ AI3O3 + 9H0,  precipitates, 
on  adding  ammonia  to  the  scdphate  of  alumina,  as  a  white  insoluble 
powder.  This  subsalt  forms  the  mineral  ahimniie,  which  is  found 
near  Newhaven  in  England,  and  at  Halle  in  Germany. 

Mum;  sulpltate  of  alumina  and  potash;  KO.SO3+AI2O3. 
8SO3 + 24HO;  258.4 + 216,  or  3230  +  2700.— Sulphate  of  ahimina 
has  a.  strong  affinity  for  sulphate  of  potash,  in  consequence  of  which 
octohednd  crystals  of  this  double  salt  precipitate  when  a  salt  of 
potash  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina.  Alum 
13  a  salt  of  which  large  quantities  are  consumed  in  dyeing.  It  ia 
prepared  by  several  processes,  or  derived  Irom  different  sources.  It 
may  be  pr^ared  by  decomposing  clay  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  de- 
composition is  soaxetimies  effected  by  igniting  pure  clay,  grinding  it 
afterwards  to  powder,  and  mixing  it  with  0.45  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
1 .45  density.  This  mixture  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  till 
the  mass  becomes  very  thick ;  afterwards  left  to  itself  for  at  least  a 
month,,  and.  then  treated  with  water  to  wash  out  the  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina formed.  This  salt  forms,  on  cooling;  a  mass  of  interlaced  crys- 
tals, being  the  sulphate  of  alumina  already  described,  AIjOj.  3SO3+ 
18H0.  Some  clays  and  aluminous  schists  do  not  require  to  be 
heated  before  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid^w  The  addition  of 
sulphate  of  potash  converts  the  last  salt  into  alum. 

The  old  mode  of  making  alum  ia  still  largely  practised  in  this  country. 
^  series  of  beds  occur  low  in  many  of  the.coal  measures,  which  contain 
much  bisulphide  of  iron.  One  of  these,^  known  as  alum-slate,  is  a 
siliceous  clay,  containing  a  considerable  portion,  of  coaly  matter,  and  of 
the  metallic  sulphide  in  a^state  of  minute  division.,  When  this  mineral 
is  exposed  to  m  and  moisture,  it  soon  exfoliates,  from  the  formation 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  bisulphide  of  iron  absorbing  oxygen  like  a 
pyrophorus.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  attacks  the  other 
bases  present,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  alumina.  Alumi- 
nous schists  often  require  to  be  moderately  calcined  01  coasted  before 
thqy^  un^go  thia  change  in  tha  atmosphere.    Tha  minecal  bdug 
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lixiviate^  after  a  sufficient,  expoime^  affwls.  a^  sq^utm  of  oitphito  of 
alumina  and  protosulphate.  of  trQOjt  £coin  wbieb  thQ  bitter  aatiia  fiittt 
separated  hj  erystaUizatioik  Thie  subsequent  addition  of  sulpliate  of 
potash  to  the  liquor  causes  the  formatioa  of  aluia;  the  chloride  of 
potassium  auswers  th^  same  purpose^  and  ba&  the,  adva&tage  ovw  the 
sulphate  that  it  converts  the  i;ejnaining  sulphate,  of  uroa  into  chlo^ 
rides^  which  ace  very  soluble^  and  from  which  th^  9bxm  k  most  easUy 
separated  b^  erystallizaUon^  4i  yevj  puj^e  atup.  is  also  obtained  in 
the.  Boman.  slates  frpj^a  q.lMm-^tone,  whi(^  is:  simply  heated  till  sul- 
phurous m^  begins  tp  o^ii^pe  from  it>  and  the  cesiduct  of  thi?  calcii- 
nation  treated  with  water.  This  mineral  contains  aa  insoluble  aaibr 
sulphate  of  alumi)]A.  with  sulphate,  of  potash..  Th^.  heating  baa  tbe 
effeclf  of  s^paorating  the  ex.ces9.  of  alumwa»  so  that^  a  neutral  sulphate 
of  alumina  k  formed*  AJum-stone  appears  tp.  be.  continaally  pro^ 
duced  at  the  Solfatan^  near  Naples,  and  other  volcanic  districts^  by 
the  joint  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  upon  trachyte,  a  yol- 
canic  rock  composed  almost  entirely  of  felspsr.. 

The  solubility  of  cryQtallized  aluip>  a^Qcording  to.  M.,  Foggiale,  is  as 
follows : — 

100  parts  of  watec  at  ii?    {{f  C.)  dissolve  3.29  parts  of  alum.. 

—  at  50^  (10°  C.)    —       9.5a  — 

—  at86°(S0°C.)     -T-     22.00  — 

—  atU0°(60°a)     --T     S.1.0Q  -- 

—  atl58°(70°C.);     -r-.     90.00:  -- 
^        at212°(100°C.)  —    357.00  — 

It  crystallizes  very  re^ly  in  regular  octohedtons,  oi^  which  the 
apices  are  always  more  or  lesa  truncated,  from  the  appearance  of  faces 
of  the  cube;  their  density  is  1.71.  The  taste  of  alum. is  sweet  and 
astringent,  and  its  action  decidedly  acid;,  it  dissolves  metals,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  readily  as  iVee.suIphuiric  acid.  Tb^  crystals 
effloresce  slightly  in  air,  and,  when  heated,  melt  in  their  water  of  cry  »- 
tallii^ation,  which  amounts  to  45>5  per  cent  of  their  weight,  or  24 
equivalents.  The  fused  salt^  in  losing  this  water,  becomes  viscid, 
froths  greatly,  and  forms  a  light  porous  mass,  known  as  burnt  ahim. 
When  submitted  to  a  graduated  temperature,  alma  loses  10  equivar 
lents  of  water  at  212°,  and  9.  equivalents  more  at  248°  (120°  C.) ; 
leaving  alum  combined  with  5  eq.  of  water.  This  last  substance  can 
support  a  temperature  of  320°  (160°  C.)  without  losing  more  water. 
At  856°  (180°  C.)  it  loses  4  equivalents  of  water ;  a  salt  then  remains 
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which  parts  with  i^  eq.  of  water  at  392^  (200^  C),  leaving  alom 
in  combination  with  J  eq.  of  water  (Hertwig). 

A  pyrophorus  is  formed  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  S  parts  of 
alum  and  1  of  sugar,  which  are  first  evaporated  to  dryness  together, 
and  then  introduced  into  a  small  stoneware-bottle^  and  this  placed  in 
a  crucible  and  surrounded  ^ith  sand.  The  whole  is  heated  to  red- 
ness till  a  blue  flame  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  which  is 
allowed  to  bum  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  mouth  then  closed  by  a 
stopper  of  chalk.  After  cooling,  the  bottle  is  found  to  contain  a 
black  powder,  which  becomes  red-hot  when  exposed  to  air^  and 
catches  fire  also  and  bums  with  peculiar  vivacity  in  oxygen-gas. 
This  property  appears  to  depend  upon  the  highly  divided  state  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  is  intermixed  with  charcoal  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina.  A  pyrophoras  can  be  produced  from  sulphate  of 
potash  alone,  without  the  sulphate  of  alumina ;  but  it  does  not  so 
certainly  succeed. 

If  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  necessary  to  neutralize  a 
portion  of  alum  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions^  and  added  iua 
gradual  manner  to  the  aluminous  solution,  it  will  be  found  that  Uie 
alumina  at  first  precipitated  is  re-dissolved  upon  stirring,  and  that  no 
permanent  precipitate  is  produced  till  nearly  two  parts  of  alkalioe 
carbonate  are  added.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  this  partially  neutral- 
ized solution  that  alum  is  generaUy  applied  as  a  mordant  to  doth. 
Animal  charcoal  reudQy  withdraws  the  excess  of  alumina  from  this 
solution,  and  so  does  vegetable  fibre,  probably  from  a  similar  attrac- 
tion of  surface.  When  this  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
alum  crystallizes  from  it,  generally  in  the  cubic  form,  and  the  excess 
of  alumina  is  precipitated. 

Basic  alum  is  a  granulur  crystalline  compound,  which  precipitates 
when  gelatinous  alumina  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  alum.  The  for- 
mula of  this  salt  is  HO.S03  +  3(A]203-S03)  +  9HO :  the  alum- 
stone  used  in  preparing  the  Boman  alum  has  the  same  com- 
position. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  substituted  for  sulphate  of  potash  in 
alum,  giving  rise  to  ammoniacal  alum, 

NH4O.SO3  +  Al203-^S03.  +  24HO., 

which  agrees  very  closely  in  properties  with  potash -alum. 

Sulphate  of  alumiua  also  combines  with  sulphate  of  soda,  forming 
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jtoda-alum,  which  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  common  alum^ 
and  also  contains  24HO,  the  formula  of  soda-alum  heing^ 

NaO.SOj + AI2O3.3SO3  +  24HO. 

Crystals  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  alomina, 
and  leaving  a  concentrated  solution  to  spontaneous  evaporation ;  or 
by  pouring  spirits  of  wine  upon  the  surface  of  such  a  solution  con- 
tained iu  a  bottle^  which  deposits  crystals  as  the  alcohol  gradually 
diffuses  through  it.  This  salt  effloresces  in  air  as  rapidly  as 
sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  10  parts  of  water  at 
60^  dissolving  11  parts  of  this  salt. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  also  combines  with  the  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  when  dissolved  with  that  salt  and  a  considerable  admixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  (Klauer).  The  double  salt  was  found  to  contain 
1  eq.  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOg),  1  eq.  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  (Al^Og-SSOg),  and  24  eq.  of  water  (24HO),  which  indi- 
cates a  similarity  in  composition  to  alum,  fiut  it  is  deposited  in  long 
acicular  crystals,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  octohedral  system,  and 
has  therefore  no  claim  to  be  considered  an  alum.  A  similar  salt 
with  magnesia  was  obtained  in  the  same  way.  Another  combination 
of  the  same  class,  containing  the  sulphate  of  manganese,  forms  a 
white  fibrous  mineral  found  in  a  cave  upon  Bushman's  river  in  South 
Africa.  This  native  sulphate  of  alumina  and  manganese  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Apjohn  and  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  and  found  to 
contain  25  HO.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  proportion  of  water  in 
Klauet^s  salts  were  accurately  determined,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
the  same.  These  salts  may  be  represented  as  compounds  of  a  mag- 
uesian  sulphate,  retaining  its  single  equivalent  of  amstitutional  water, 
with  sulphate  of  alumina;  the  manganese  compound  thus :  — 

MnO.S03.HO+ AI2O3.SSO3  +  24HO. 

Certain  salts  have  been  formed,  isomorphous  with  alum,  and  strictly 
analogous  in  composition,  in  which  the  alumina  is  replaced  by 
metallic  oxides  isomorphous  with  it,  namely,  by  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
aesquioxide  of  manganese,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  To  these 
salts  the  generic  term  alum  is  applied,  and  the  species  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  metallic  sesquioxide  it  contains ;  as  iron-alum, 
manpanefte^lum,  and  chrome-alupn. 

Alumina  dissolves  freely  in  most  acids,  but,  like  metalhc  peroxides 
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in  general^  it  affords  few  crystalline  salts^  except  doable  salts.  Hie 
oxalate  of  potash  and  alumina  is  the  only  other  of  these  that  has  been 
fully  examined.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  composition,  oontainiDg  S 
eq.  of  oxalate  of  potash  to  1  eq.  of  oxalate  of  alumina^  with  6  eq.  of 
water.     Its  formula  is,  therefore, 

3  (KO.C2O3)  +  ALjOj-aCA + 6Ha 

Like  alum  it  is  the  type  of  a  genus  of  double  salts.  The  corre- 
sponding ox.ilates,  containing  soda,  crystallize  with  lOHO.—  (Phil. 
'JVans.  1837,  p.  54.) 

Nitrate  of  alumina  is  said  to  ciystallize  with  difSculty  in  prismatic 
crystals  radiating  from  a  centre. 

An  insoluble  phosphate  of  alumina  precipitates  when  phosphate 
of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alum  By  fusion  it  gives  a  glass, 
like  porcelain :  its  composition  is  2 Al^Oj.dPOs  (Berzelius).  This 
salt,  dissolved  in  an  acid  and  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  excess, 
gives  a  more  highly  basic  phosphate,  of  which  the  formula  is 
4AIQO3.3PO5  (Berzelius).  The  last  phosphate  of  alumina  occurs 
in  nature,  in  combination  with  fluoride  of  aluminum,  in  the  form  of 
radiating  crystals,  and  is  named  wavellite,  of  which  the  formula  is 
Al2F3  +  3(4Al203.8P05)+36HO.  A  phosphate  of  alumina  and 
lithia,  containing  the  same  subphosphate  of  alumina;,  forms  the  rare 
mineral  amblygonite^  and  may  be  prepared  artificially :  its  formula 

is  2LiO.P05  +  4Al203-'^P05- 


SILICATES   OF  ALUKINA. 

The  varieties  of  clay  are  essentially  silicates  of  alumina,  bat  com- 
posed as  they  are  of  the  insoluble  matter  of  various  rocks  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  water,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  oni* 
form  in  composition.  Mitscherlich  considers  it  probable  that  the 
basis  of  clay  is  usually  a  subsilicate  of  alumina,  of  which  the  formula 
is  2  A1^03.3Si03 ;  and  which  contains  57.42  parts  of  silicic  acid  and 
42.58  of  alumina  in  100  parts.  But  from  the  analysis  of  Mosander, 
the  refractory  clay  of  Stourbridge  (a  fire-clay)  is  a  neutral  silicate  of 
alumina,  Al^Oj.HSiOg.  China-clay  or  kaoliny  which  is  prepared 
from  decaying  granite,  being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
felspar  and  mica  of  that  mineral,  is  not  uniform  in  its  composition. 
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The  clay  from  a  white  bed  of  the  Plastic  Clay  formation,  which  is 
worked  Cor  the  purposes  of  pottery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Famhami 
gave  Mr.  Way  the  following  results : — 

White  day  dried  at  Zl%°  contained  in  100  parts — 


Silicic  acid 

InsolnbleinaddsJ^^T^V 
68.03.       '-O^deofuron 

I  Lime 


VMagnesia 


Soluble  in   acids, 
41.97. 


Silicic  acid 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime  . 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda   . 

Water  of  Combination 


42.28 

11.45 

3.58 

0.55 


.  18.73 
.  12.15 
.  2.11 
.  0.27 
.  0.29 
.  0.86 
.  1.41 
.     6.15 

100.00 


Clay,  and  soils  in  general  from  the  day  which  they  contain, 
possess  a  remarkable  power  of  separating  salts  of  ammonia  and 
potash  from  their  solutions,  and  retaining  these  bases,  first  observed 
with  reference  to  ammonia  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Thomson,  and  since  ably 
investigated  by  Professor  Way.  A  light  soil  digested  with  a  weak 
solution  of  caustic  ammonia  for  two  hours,  withdrew  0.3438  per  cent 
of  its  weight  of  that  base,  and  0.3478  per  cent  of  ammonia  from  a 
solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  the  latter  salt  being  decom- 
posed, and  chloride  of  calcium  found  in  solution.  The  sulphate  of 
ammonia  was  decomposed  by  the  same  soil  and  by  the  clay  above 
described,  in  a  similar  manner,  sulphate  of  lime  appearing  in  solution. 
Hence,  when  putrid  urine  and  other  soluble  manures  are  filtered 
through  clay  or  soil,  the  ammonia  is  entirdy  retained,  while  the 
water  drains  away  containing  only  earthy  salts.  This  absorptive 
power  of  clay  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  the  clay  with  an  acid,  nor 
by  drying  it  between  150®  and  200*^;  but  the  property  is  nearly 
lost  in  thoroughly  burnt  clay.  The  lime  present  in  clay,  which 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  tliis  action,  is  not  entirely  withdrawn  by 
boiling  with  an  acid,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  preceding  analysis  of 
clay.     From  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  0.2010    per  cent  of 
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ammonm  wns  withdrawn  by  the  white  clay,  and  0.4866  per  cent  of 
potash,  from  the  nitrate  of  potash,  by  the  same  clay.  The  oulv 
solutions  of  lime  which  came  under  the  influence  of  this  absorbing 
power  of  clay  and  soils  were  those  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  carbonic  acid  water.  Mr.  Way  does  not  propose  any  ra- 
tionale of  this  remarkable  action  of  clay,  but  excludes  the  supposition 
of  its  being  due  to  free  alumina  and  silicic  acid.* 

A  subsihcate  of  alumina  exists,  forming  a  very  hard  crystallized 
mineral,  disthene  or  cyanite,  of  which  the  formula  is  2  Al^  O3.  Si  O^. 

Double  silicates  of  alumina  and  potash  are  extensively  difihsed 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  forming  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
soUd  crust  of  the  globe.  The  most  usual  of  these  double  salts  is 
the  following. 

Potash-Felspar,  which  is  crystallized  in  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms,  of  density  2.5,  is  composed  of  single  equivalents  of  the  nentnl 
silicates  of  potash  and  alumina.  Its  formula  is  therefore  analogous 
to  that  of  anhydrous  alum,  silicon  being  substituted  for  snlphur; 
KO.SiOj  +  AlaOj.SSiOa.  It  is  one  of  the  three  principal  con- 
stituents of  granite  and  gneiss.  Tliis  species  of  felspar  is  named 
orthose.  Other  varieties  of  felspar  are  albite^  or  soda-felspar,  con- 
taining silicate  of  soda,  NaO.SiOj,  in  the  place  of  silicate  of  potash ; 
lithia-felspar  {peialite,  triphane),  LiO.SiOg  +  AljOj.SSiOj ;  and 
lime-felspar  {lahradorite,  anorihite),  CaO.SiOj  4- AlaOj-aSiO,. 
The  alkaline  base  of  felspars  is  often  partially  replaced  by  Ume  and 
magnesia,  and  the  most  general  formula  for  a  felspar  would  bi 

KO 

^^  fSi03+Ala03.8Si03. 

MgO. 

Amphigen  or  leucite  occurs  principally  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  in 
a  crystallized  state.  The  relation  between  the  potash  and  alumina  L^^ 
the  same  as  in  orthose,  but  it  contains  one-third  less  silicic  add.  Hence 
the  formula  3K0.2Si03+3(AL,03.2Si03).  A  similar  combination 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  saturat^ed  solution  of  alumina  in  potash, 
by  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  (Berzelius.) 

When  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina  is  fused  with  an  excels 
of  potash,  and  the  fused  mass  washed  with  water,  to  withdraw  eveir- 
thing  soluble,  a  powder  remains  in  which  the  potash  and  alumina  are 

*  JoanuJ  of  the  Royvl  Agricaltanl  Society  of  BDglaiid,  xi.,  813.1  S50. 
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still  in  the  ratio  of  single  equivalents^  but  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
sUidc  add  is  equal  to  that  of  the  bases.  This  double  salt  has  conse- 
quently the  formula,  aKCSiOa+SALjOa-SSiOa. 

Analcime  is  the  soda  silicate  proportional  to  amphigen.  It  is 
crystallized  like  amphigen^  but  contains  6  eq.  of  water.  Its  formuk 
is  8Na0.2Si03+3(Al303.2Si03)  +  6ETO. 

A  third  compound  may  be  prepared^  corresponding  with  the 
artificial  potash- compound  above.  It  occurs  also  in  hexagonal  prisms 
in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  forming  the  mineral  nephelin. 

Garnet  is  a  double  basic  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  of  which 
the  formula  is  3Ca03.Si03+ AljOa-SiOa. 

The  silicates  of  lime  and  of  alumina  combine  in  many  different 
proportions,  forming  a  great  variety  of  minerals.  Most  of  them 
contain  water,  in  consequence  of  which  they  froth  when  heated  before 
the  blow-pipe,  and  hence  are  called  zeolites.  One  of  these,  named 
stilbite,  from  its  shining  lustre,  corresponds  in  composition  with 
fdspar,  but  contains  in  addition  6  eq.  of  water :  its  formula  is 

CaO.SiOg + AL,03.3Si03  +  6H0. 

A  small  portion  of  one  or  other  of  the  alkalies  is  often  found  in  these 
minerals,  besides  small  quantities  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  other 
magnesian  oxides,  repladng,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  lime  in  part. 
This  extensive  class  of  minerals  has  been  very  fully  studied  by  Dr. 
Thomson^  who  has  added  considerably  to  their  numberJ'^ 


XARTH£NWA£B  AND  POSCSLAIN. 

The  silicate  of  alumina  is  the  basis  of  all  the  varieties  of  potteiy. 
When  moistened  with  water,  day  possesses  a  high  degree  of  plastidty, 
and  can  be  extended  into  the  thinnest  plates,  fashioned  into  form  by 
the  hand,  by  pressure  in  moulds,  or,  when  dried  to  a  certain  point, 
be  modelled  on  the  turning  lathe.  It  loses  its  water  also  in  drying, 
without  cracking,  provided  it  is  allowed  to  contract  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  acquires  greater  solidity.  When  heated  more  strongly 
in  the  potter's  kiln,  in  which  it  is  not  fused  nor  its  particles  agglu- 
tinated by  partial  fusion,  it  becomes  a  strong  solid  mass,  which 
adheres  to  the  tongue  and  absorbs  water  with  avidity.  To  render 
it  impermeable  to  that  liquid,  it  is  covered  with  a  vitreous  matter^ 

*  OaUinet  of  Mineralogy  and  GoQlogy,  toI.  i. 
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is  Aiaed  at  a  high  iemfenAtae,  and  foraia  an  inanliihle  ^boc 
or  vaniiah  i^on  its  snrfiioe.  But  the  inteiior  mass  of  atdasarj 
pottery  has  always  an  earthy  fractue^  and  pieaeata  no  visifak  txaoe  of 
fosion. 

When  an  addition  is  made  to  the  day,  of  same  oomponnd^  vUch 
softens  or  fuses  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  earthenware  ia  fired, 
sndi  as  felspar  in  powder,  then  the  day  is  a^ntinaled  by  the  foaihk 
ingredient^  and  the  mass  is  rendered  semi-taranspaient^  in  tiie  aaase 
manner  as  paper  that  has  imbibed  melted  was  remains  tranalaoent 
after  the  ktter  has  fixed.  The  acddental  presence  of  lime^  potash, 
protoxide  of  iron,  or  any  similar  base  in  the  day,  may  ^odnoe  the 
same  effect  by  forming  a  fdsibk  silicate  diffused  through  the  day  in 
excess.  Snch  is  the  constitution  of  porcelain,  and  of  brown  adt* 
^aze  wore  of  which  stoneware-bottles  are  made,  which  is  indeed  a 
sort  of  porcehdn.  When  these  kinds  of  ware  are  cofcted  by  a  fnsibk 
material,  similar  to  that  which  has  entered  into  the  compoaitaan  of 
their  body,  and  a  second  time  fired,  they  acquire  a  vitreona  cxmting. 
Their  firactore  is  vitreous  and  not  earthy,  the  broken  surfsce  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  the  mass  has  mnch  greater  solidity  and 
strength  than  the  former  kinds  of  earthenware.  In  comlnning  the 
ingredients  of  porcelain,  an  excess  of  the  fusible  materid  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  may  cause  the  vessek  to  soften  so  much  in  the  kiln  as 
to  lose  their  shape,  or  even  to  run  down  into  a  glass;  while  on  the 
other  hand  if  the  vitrifiable  constituent  is  in  too  small  a  propoiti(H), 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  may  be  inadequate  to  soften  the  mass,  and  to 
agglutinate  it  completely. 

Felspar  mixed  with  a  little  clay  is  used  as  the  glaze  for  the  cde- 
brated  porcelain  of  Levres.  Elsewhere  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
ground  porcelain  and  flint,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  glaze.  In  paint- 
ing porcelain,  the  same  metallic  oxides  are  employed  as  in  staining 
glass.  They  are  combined  with  a  vitrifiable  materid,  generdly  made 
thin  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  applied  to  the  pottery  sometimes 
under,  and  sometimes  above  the  glaze.  To  fuse  the  latter  colours, 
the  porcelain  must  be  exposed  a  third  time  to  heat,  in  the  enamd- 
furnace. 

Stoneware. — The  principal  varieties  of  clay  used  here,  according 
to  Mr.  Brande,  are  the  following : — 1.  Marly  clay,  which,  with 
silicic  acid  and  dumina,  contains  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime :  it  is 
much  used  in  making  pde  bricks,  and  as  a  manure,  and  when 
hip^hly  heattsd  enters  into  fusion.     2.  Pipe^day,  which  is  very  plastic 
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and  tenacious,  and  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  the  preceding 
for  fusion :  when  burned  it  is  of  a  cream-colour,  and  is  used  for 
tobacco-pipes  and  white  pottery.  8.  Potters  clay  is  of  a  reddish  or 
grey  colour,  and  becomes  red  when  heated;  it  fiises  at  a  bright-red 
heat ;  mixed  with  sand  it  is  manufactured  into  red  bricks  and  tiles, 
and  is  also  used  for  coarse  pottery  (Manual  of  Chemistry^  p.  1131). 
The  glaze  is  applied  to  articles  of  ordinary  pottery  after  they  are 
fired,  and  in  the  condition  of  biscuit  ware.  They  are  dipped  into  a 
mixture  of  about  60  parts  of  red  lead,  10  of  day,  and  20  of  ground 
flint  diffused  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistence^  and  when  taken  out 
enough  adheres  to  the  piece  to  give  a  uniform  glazing  when  again 
heated.  To  cover  the  red  colour  which  iron  gives  to  the  common 
clays  when  burnt,  the  body  of  the  ware  is  sometimes  coloured  uni- 
formly of  a  dull  green,  by  an  admixture  of  oxide  of  chromium,  or 
made  black  by  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron ;  or  oxide  of  tin  is 
added  to  the  materials  of  the  glaze,  to  render  it  white  and  opaque. 
The  patterns  on  ordinary  earthenware  are  generally  first  printed  upon 
tissue-paper,  in  an  oily  composition,  from  an  engraved  plate  of  cop- 
per, and  afterwards  transferred  by  applying  the  paper  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  biscuit  ware,  to  which  the  colour  adheres.  The  pa^)er  is  after- 
wards removed  by  a  wet  sponge.  The  fusion  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ters takes  place  with  that  df  the  glaze>  which  is  subsequently  applied, 
in  the  second  firing.  The  prevailing  colours  of  these  patterns  are 
blue  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  green  from  oxide  of  chromium,  and  pink 
from  that  compound  of  oxide  of  tin,  Ume,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  chromium,  known  9Apink  colour* 


SECTION  11. 

GLUCINUM,   YITRIUM,   THORIUM,   ZIRCONIUM. 

GLUCINUM. 

Eq.  6.97  or  87.06 ;  GL 

Syn.  Beryllium. — ^The  compounds  of  this  metal  have  a  consider- 
able analogy  to  those  of  aluminum.     Glucinum  is  obtained  from  its 
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chloride^  which  is  decomposed  by  potassium  iu  the  same 
the  chloride  of  aluminum.  This  metal  is  fusible  with  great  difficultT, 
not  oxidable  by  air  or  water  at  the  usual  temperature,  bat  it  takes 
iire^  in  oxygen^  at  a  red-heat^  and  bums  with  a  vivid  light.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  yXvids,  sweet,  in  allusion  to  the  sweet  taste  ctf 
the  salts  of  its  oxide,  glucina. 

Glucina,  BeryUia ;  6I2O3  is  a  comparatively  rare  earthy  but  con- 
tained to  the  extent  of  18}  per  cent  in  the  emerald  and  beryl,  of 
which  specimens  that  are  not  transparent  and  well  crystallised  can  be 
procured  in   considerable  quantity.     To   decompose  this   mineral, 
which  is  a  silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina,  it  must  be  reduced  to  an 
extremely  fine  powder,  the  grosser  particles  which  fall  first  when  the 
powder  is  suspended  in  water,  being  submitted  again  to  pulvedsa- 
tiou,  and  the  powder  calcined  with  S  times  its  weight  of  hydrate  of 
potash.     The  calcined  mass  is  moistened  with  water,  and  then  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  added  in  small  portions  till  it  is  in  excess. 
The  potash,  alumina,  and  glucina,  are  thus  converted  into  diloridesi» 
and  dissolved.     The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  and  the  residue  acidulated  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlmc  acid : 
the  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved.     On  adding  afterwards  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  in  considerable  excess  to  the  filtered  liquid,  the 
alumina  is  precipitated  together  with  the  lime  and  oxides  of  iron  and 
chromium  which  are  usually  present,  while  the  glucina  alone  remains 
in  solution.     The  liquor  is  filtered,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
being  then  expelled  from  it  by  ebullition,  carbonate  of  glucina  preci- 
pitates.   The  earthy  carbonate  is  ignited,  and  leaves  glucina  in  the 
state  of  a  white  and  light  powder,  tasteless,  infusible  by  heat,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  caustic  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  caustic  potash  and 
soda.     Its  density  is  nearly  S.     It  is  distinguished  from  alununa^ 
which  it  greatly  resembles,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
and  readily  forming  a  carbonate ;  and  most  remarkably  by  being  ara- 
ble, when  freshly  precipitated,  in  a  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia.    It  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  salts  of  ammonia  in  a  hoi 
solution,  and  replaces  that  base.  The  salts  of  glucina  do  not  form  an 
alum  when  treated  with  sulphate  of  potash ;  nor  do  they  become  bluc^ 
like  the  salts  of  alumina,  when  heated  before  the  blow-pipe  with  nitrate 
of  cobalt. 

Glucina  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  in  several  proportions,  form- 
ing a  bisulphate,  2GI2O3.6SO3,  which  is  crystallizable;   a  neutral 
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sulphate^  Gl^Oj-SSOs+lSHO^  which  fonns  fine  crystals;  a  soluble 
subsalt^  Gl^Os.SSOjy  and  an  insoluble  subsalt^  6I2O3.SO3. 

Emerald  or  beryl  is  a  double  silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina^  of 
the  composition  expressed  by  Gl203.Si03+Al203.Si03;  but  contains 
besides^  lime  and  some  chromium  and  iron.  This  mineral  crystal- 
lizes in  six-sided  prisms^  which  are  very  hard.  When  coloured  green 
by  oxide  of  chromium  it  forms  the  true  emerald^  and  when  colourless 
and  transparent  aqua  marina,  which  are  both  ranked  among  the 
precious  stones.    The  density  of  the  emerald  is  2.68  to  2.732. 

Euclase  is  also  a  silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina.  It  is  a  very 
rare  mineral^  which  crystallizes  in  Umpid^  greenish  prisms. 

Chrysoberyly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  gems^  consists  essentially  of 
1  equivalent  of  glucina  combined  lidth  6  equivalents  of  alumina^ 

GI2O3,  eAiA- 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  glucina  is  a  scsquioxide^  Gl203«  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  alumina.  It  is  indeed  quite  as  probable  that 
glucina  is  a  protoxide^  GIO^  analogous  to  magnesia.  The  equivalent 
of  gluciuum  would  then  be  reduced  to  4.61  on  the  hydrogen-scale^  and 
68.04  on  the  oxygen-scale. 


YTT&IUMj  ERBIUM^  AND  TEKBIUM. 

Eq.  32.20  or  402.5 ;  Y. 


The  earth  yttria  was  discovered  in  1794^  by  Gadolin^  in  a  mineral 
from  Ytterby  in  Sweden^  which  is  now  called  gadolinite.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  several  other  minerals^  but  all  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  The  metal  was  isolated  from  its  chloride  by  Wohler, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  preceding  metals.  It  is  of 
a  darker  colour  than  these  metals^  and  in  oxidabilify  resembles  glu- 
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Yttria  is  considered  a  protoxide^  YO.  Its  density  is  even  greater 
than  baryta,  being  4.842.  It  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  caustic 
alkalies^  is  precipitated  by  yellow  prussiate  of  potash^  and  its  sulphate 
and  some  others  of  its  salts  have  an  amethystine  tint^  properties 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  earths.  The  nitmte  of 
yttria  is  colourless  and  crystallizable.  The  chloride  of  yttrium  is 
deliquescent^  and  does  not  appear  to  be  volatile. 

In  what  has  hitherto  been  distmguished  as  yttria  two  new  bases 
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have  htdy  been  discovered  by  M.  Mosander^  which  have  been  named 
erbia  and  terH^M*  These  oxides  are  less  soluble  in  dilute  snlphiiiic  add 
than  yttria^  and  are  thereby  separated  from  that  earth,  from  a  sofai- 
tion  in  nitric  acid  of  the  two  new  earths^  oxide  of  erbium  is  precipi- 
tated by  saturating  the  liquid  with  wilphate  of  potash,  in  the  form  of 
a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  while  the  oxide  of  terixiiun  remains 
in  solution.  Each  of  these  bases  may  then  be  predpitaled  aingfy  by 
means  of  potash. 

The  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  terbia  readily  crystallize;  tlie  former 
salt  is  eiRorescent.  The  salts  of  terbia  are  apt  on  dessiocRtion  to 
assume  a  red  amethystine  tint. 

Erbia  assumes  a  deep-yellow  tint  when  made  anhydroosy  whidi 
appears  to  be  due  to  oxidation,  as  the  earth  becomes  colourless  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen.  The  sulphate  of  erbia,  which  is  crystallisable 
and  colourless,  does  not  effloresce  in  air,  like  the  sulphate  of 
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Eq.  59.59  or  744.9;  Th. 

This  element  was  discovered  by  Berzelius,  in  1824,  in  a  black 
mineral^  like  obsidian,  since  called  thorite,  from  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea.  This  mineral  contains  57  per  cent  of  thorina.  This 
element  has  been  named  from  the  Scandinavian  deity  Thor.  The 
metal  was  obtained  from  the  chloride,  and  exhibited  a  general  resem- 
blance to  aluminum.  Like  yttrium,  it  bums  in  oxygen  with  a  depte 
of  brilliancy  which  is  quite  extraordinaiy :  the  resulting  oxide  does 
not  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of  fusion. 

Thorina  is  considered  a  protoxide,  ThO.  Its  density  is  9.402, 
and  therefore  superior  to  that  of  all  other  earths.  Thorina  forms  a 
hydrate,  ThO.HO^  which  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates  and  in  aU 
the  acids.  It  resembles  yttria  in  being  insoluble  in  the  caustic  alka- 
lies, but  differs  from  that  earth  in  the  peculiar  property  of  its  snlphaiey 
to  be  precipitated  by  ebullition,  and  to  redissolve  entirely,  although 
in  a  slow  manner,  in  cold  water.  Its  sulphate  also  forms  a  double 
salt  with  sulphate  of  potash,  which  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  insolu- 
ble in  a  Uquid  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potash.  The  solutions  of 
thorina  are  precipitated  white  by  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  pro- 
perty by  which  thorina  is  distinguished  from  adrconia.    Thorina  is 
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alfio  precipitated  from  solutions  to  which  an  excess  of  acid  has  been 
added^  on  afterwards  introducing  sufficient  ammonia^  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  magnesia. 


ZIBAONIUH. 

^y.  83.62  or  420.2;  Zr. 

Zirconium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  zirconium 
and  potassium^  with  potassium^  in  a  glass-  or  iron-tube.  On  throwing 
the  cooled  mass  into  water^  the  zircoiiium  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder^  very  like  charcoal.  It  contains  an  admixture  of 
hydrate  of  zirconia,  which  may  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  digestion  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  104°  (40°  C.)  The  zirconium  is  afterwards 
washed  with  sal-ammoniac  to  remove  completely  chloride  of  zir- 
conium, and  then  with  alcohol  to  withdraw  the  sal-ammoniac.  If 
washed  with  pure  water,  it  is  apt  to  pass  through  the  filter.  After 
being  thus  treated,  the  powder  assumes,  under  the  burnisher,  the 
lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  into  scales  which  resemble  graphite. 
When  heated  in  air  it  takes  fire  below  redness.  It  is  very  slightly 
attacked  by  either  alkalies  or  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric 
add,  which  dissolves  zirconium  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

The  constitution  of  zirconia  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is 
beUeved  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  alumina,  Zr^Og.  It  was  first 
recognized  as  a  peculiar  earth  by  Klaproth  in  1789,  who  discovered 
it  in  the  zircon  of  Ceylon,  a  silicate  of  zirconia;  which  is  also  found 
in  the  syenitic  mountains  of  the  south-east  side  of  Norway.  The 
hyacinth  is  the  same  mineral,  of  a  red-colour;  it  is  found  in  volcanic 
sand  at  Expaiily  in  France,  in  Ceylon,  and  some  other  localities.  The 
earth  is  obtained  from  this  mineral,  which  is  more  difficult  of  decom- 
position than  most  others,  by  processes  for  which  I  must  refer  to 
Berzelius.* 

Zirconia  is  a  wliite  earth,  Uke  fdumina  in  appearance,  of  density 
4.3.  Its  hydrate,  after  being  boiled,  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
acids.  When  heated,  it  parts  with  its  water,  afterguards  glows 
strongly,  from  a  discharge  of  heat,  becomes  denser,  and  less  suscep. 
tible  of  being  acted  on  by  reagents.     Zirconia  forms  a  carbonate. 

•  TraiU  de  Chimie,  ii.,  171.     Paris,  1846. 
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When  onoe  aq^anted  from  its  ocmilNiiaftioiis,  it  is  inacdable  in  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  bat  dissolves  in  them  in  the  nascent  state. 
The  salts  of  zirconia  have  a  purely  astringent  taste.  It  agrees  with 
thorina  in  bemg  precipitated^  when  any  of  its  n^itral  salts  are  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  solphate  of  potasL  The  chloride  of  zirooniom  is 
volatile^  bat  less  so  than  the  chloride  of  siliciam;  a  property  whidi 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  M.  Wohler  in  prq»aring  zirconia. 
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Add,  Anhydrous  Sulphuric,  188. 
Azoto-BulphuriiO,  412. 
BiBul-hjposulphuric,  418. 
Boncic,  or  Boric,  890. 
Bromic,490. 

Carbonic,  Preparation  of,  363. 
Chloric,  129,  473. 
Chloro-nitric,  479. 

nitrouB,  480. 
ChloroBulphuric,  410. 
Chlorous,  477. 
Fluid,  Kormal,  660. 
Muoborio,  607. 
Fluosilicio,  608. 
Hjdrated  Sulphuric,  187. 

Nitric,  188. 
Hydriodic,  497. 
^drobromic,  489. 
Hydrochloric,  464. 
Hydrofluoric,  604. 
HydrofluoBilicic,  609. 
^droBulphuric,  419,  446. 
Hypochloric,  478. 
Hypochlorous,  469. 
^rpophosphorouB,  434. 
Hypoflulphuric,  418. 
HypoflulphurouB,  116,  416. 
Iodic,  498. 

Mellitic,  Oooonic,  Bhodixonic,  871. 
Metaphosphoric,  448. 
Monosul-hypoBulphuric  417. 
Nitric,  Preparation  o^  846. 
NitroBulphurio,  Preparationo^  411. 
Nitrou8,TropertieB  o(  341. 
OxaUc,  372. 
Penta-Iodic,  601. 
Pentathionic,  418. 
Perchloric,  116, 476. 


Acid,  Periodic,  601. 
Phosphoric,  438. 
Phosphorous,  434. 
Sel0nic,429. 
Selenious,  428. 
SiUcic,  396. 
Sulphuric,  402. 
Sulphurous,  399. 
Tatrathionic,  41& 
Titanic,  116. 

Trisul-hyposulphuric,  418. 
Trithionic,  417. 

Why  are  Arsenic  and  Phosphoric 
Tribasio?  208. 
Acids,  Oxygen,  186. 

Theory  oi;  187. 
Adhesion,  217. 

AiBasly,  Catalysis,  or  Decomposition  by 
Contact,  233. 
Chemical,  217. 
Circumstances  which  affect  the 

order  of  Decomposition,  226. 
Double  Decomposition  of  Salts, 

229. 
Influence  of  Insolubility,  227. 
Formation    of  Compounds   by 

Substitution,  227. 
of  Solution,  2ia 
Order  of;  223. 
Tsbles  of;  224. 
Air,  Analysis  o^  331. 

Composition  of  Dry  Air  by  Volume, 

336. 
Diflbsion  of  Vapours  into,  90. 
Basearches  on  the  Expansion  of,  18. 
Weight  of,  324. 
Alkalimetry,  647. 

Gay-LQSflao*8  Method  o(  660. 
Allotrray,  176-180. 
Alum,  606. 

Basic,  608. 
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Alum  GH»iie,  007. 
Alumina,  602. 

and  Potash,  Sulpbate  ot,  117. 

Nitrata  of,  602,  610. 

Phosphate  of,  610. 

Salts  of,  606. 

Silicates  of,  610. 

Silicates  of  Lime  and  of,  618. 

Sulphate  of,  606. 

and    Potash,    Alum, 
606. 
Aluminum,  601. 

Chloride  of,  604. 
Fluoride  of,  606. 
Sulphide  of,  604. 
Sulphocjanide  of,  606. 
Amalgamation  of  the  Zinc  Plate,  246. 
Amidogen  and  Amides,  204. 
Ammonia,  Phosphate  of,  668. 
Preparation  o^  868. 
Process  for,  364. 
Properties  of,  866. 
Salts  o(  202. 
Why  is  it  a  Base  P  207. 
Ammoniacal  Amalgam,  203. 

Salt8,Decomposxtion  of^  206. 
Amphigen,  or  Leucite^  612. 
Anaicime,  613. 

Analysis  of  Sea^ Water  (German),  319. 
Animal  Charcoal,  861. 
Anthracite,  868. 

Antithetic,  or  Polar  Formula,  204. 
Arsenic  Acid,  considered  Tribasic,  206. 
Ash,  Analysis  of  Black,  660. 
Atmosphere,  824,  827. 

Density  of  the,  326. 
Tempeoatuie  a(  the,  326. 
Atomic  Bepresentation  of  a  double  De- 
composition, 287. 
Theoiy,  188. 

Volume  and  Specific  Ghtirity  of 
Elements,  211. 
and  Specific  Gkavity  of 

Salts,  213. 
and  Specific  GhraTity  of 

Oxides,  216. 
of  SoUd  Bodies,  209, 210. 
Weights,  Belation  between  the, 
and  Volumes  of  Bodies  in  the 
Gaseous  SUte,  142-148. 
Atoms,  Specific  Heat  of;  136. 

Table  of  Specific  Heat  o(  186. 
Axoto-sul^hurio  Add,  412. 


B. 

Barilla,  662. 
Barium^  676. 

Biiunide  o^  677. 


Barium,  Chloride  oi,  677. 

daes  of  Elements,  169. 
ProtozidB  o^  575. 
Baryta,  676. 

Carbonate  of,  677. 
Hydrate  o^  676. 
Sulphate  of,  578. 
Nitrate  of,  578. 
Basyl  Class  of  Compound  Badicds,  186. 
Battery,  Bird's,  287. 

Bunsen's,  286. 
Daniell's,  283. 
GroTe's,  269,  286. 
Basic  Alum,  608. 
Beryl,  or  Emerald,  617. 
Beryllia,  Glucina,  616. 
Bciyllium,  616. 
Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Water,  441. 

Salts,  193. 
Biborate  of  Soda,  665. 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  683. 

and  Magnesia,  597. 
Soda,  552. 
Bicarburetted  Hydrogen,  of  Faraday ,  886. 

Preparation  o^ 
885. 
BihydroBulphate  of  Potash,  528. 
Binozide  01  Barium,  577. 
Hydrogen,  819. 
Manganese  and  Hydrocblorio 
Acid,  Preparation  of  Chlo- 
rine fix>m,  458. 
Nitrogen,  Compound  o(  with 
Chlorine,  479. 
Properties  ot,  341. 
Preparation  of^  341. 
Strontium,  680. 
Bird's  Batteiy  and  Decomposing  CeU, 

287. 
Bisul-hyposulphurio  Add,  418. 
Bisulphateof  Soda,  662. 
Bisulphide  of  Carbon,  425. 

Hydrogen,  428. 
Bittern,  542. 

Black's  Views  on  Fluidity,  43. 
Bleachixiff  Powder,  591. 
Bodies,  Compound,  118. 

Beladon    between    the   Atomic 
Weights  and  the  Volumes  ot, 
in  tSd  Ghseous  State,  142. 
Boilers,  Constmetion  oi,  61,  62. 
Boilmg  Points,  Table  o^  52. 
Boric,  890. 

Boradc,  or  Boric  Add,  S90i 
Boradte,600. 
Borate  of  MagneBia»  599. 
Borates,  891. 
Borax,  666. 

Boron,  Chloride  of^  484. 
Fluoride  ^  507. 
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Boron,  ita  Prepantion,  PropertieB,  389. 
Boutigny,  Experiments  on  the  Ebulli- 
tion of  Water,  49. 
BrewBter  on  Light,  326. 
Briz,  Eroeriments  on  Vaporization,  56, 

on  the  Latent  Heat  of  Vapour  of 
Water,  56. 
Bromic  Acid,  490. 
Bromide  of  Iodine,  502. 

Phosphorus,  491. 
Silicon,  491. 
Sulphur,  490. 
Bromine,  Preparation  of,  488. 
Properties  of,  489. 
Chloride  of;  490. 
Bude  Light,  aumej's,  884. 
Bunsen,  Garbo-zino  Battery,  286. 

Eudiometers,  381. 
Burette,  Description  o(  551. 
Bossy,  Table  of  the  Efficiency  of  difEbrent 
Charcoals,  361. 


0. 


Calcium,  581,  593. 

Binoxide  of,  protosolphide  of. 
Phosphide  of.  Chloride  of^ 
584-85. 

Fluoride  o^  586. 

Hydrate  of  the  Binoodde  oi^  584. 
Caloric,  1. 
Capillary  Tubes,  15. 
Carbides,  362. 

Carbon   and   Hydrogen — Hydrides    of 
Carbon,  374. 

and  Nitrogen— Cyanogen,  387. 

and  Sulphur,  425. 

Animal  Black,  361. 

Anthracite,  358. 

Bisulphite  of;  425. 

BuBsy's  Table  of  Efficiency  of 
different  Charooals,  361. 

Charcoal,  359. 

Chlorides  of,  481. 

C9ass  174. 

Coke  of  Wood  Charcoal,  360. 

Diamond,  357. 

Oas,  359. 

Graphite,  351. 

iToiy  BUck,  360. 

Lamp-black,  359. 

Perchloride  of;  488. 

Piotochloride  of,  483. 

Solid  Sul^de  of,  427. 

Speofic  Heal  of  Varieties  o( 
139. 


Carbon,   Subohloride  o(  483. 
Uses,  363. 

Wood  Charcoal,  359. 
Carbonate  of  Baiyta,  577. 
Lime,  587. 
Lithia,  574. 
Magnesia,  596. 
Potash,  532. 
Soda,  544. 

Preparation  of,  from 
the  Sulphate,  657. 
Strontia,  580. 
Carbonates,  368. 

Table  of;  218. 
Carbonic  Acid,  Composition  of;  366. 
Preparation,  363. 
Properties,  364. 
Uses  of,  368. 
Vapour,  Tension  of,  73. 
Oxide,  Preparation,  369. 
Properties,  370. 
Carburets  or  Carbides,  362. 
Catalysis,  or  Decomposition  by  Contact, 

233. 
Cayendish,  Experiments  on  Hydrogen, 

311. 
Celsitis's  Thermometer,  18. 
Chalybeate  Waters,  319. 
Charcoal,  358. 
Chemical  Nomenclature,  117. 

and  Notation,  106. 
Chlorate  of  Potash,  537. 
Chlorates,  474. 
Chloric  Add,  473. 

Composition  of,  474. 
Besolution  of;    into  Per« 
oxide  of  Chlorine   and 
HypercMoric  Acid,  475. 
Chloride  of  Aluminum,  604b 
Barium,  577. 
Boron,  484l 
Bromine,  490. 
Calohun,  596. 
Carbon,  481. 
Iodine^  602. 
Lime,  691. 
Magnesium,  596. 
Nitrogen,  480. 
Silicon,  484. 
Phosphorus,  487. 
Potassium,  628. 
Sodium,  642. 
Strontium,  680. 
Chlorides,  123,  463. 

Tables  for  1st  and  2nd  dass  o^ 
214,  216. 
Chlorimetry,  592. 
Chlorine,  114,466. 

Action  of;  on  Potash,  473. 
and  Binoxide  of  Nitxogen,479. 
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Chlorine   and    Oxjrgen,    Compound  of, 
469. 
and  Sulphur,  485. 
Class,  171. 
Peroxide  of,  478. 
Preparation  of,  456. 
Process  for,  from  Hydrochloric 
Acid  and  Binoxide  of  Man- 
ganese, 458. 
Process  for,  from  Chloride  of 
Sodium  fCoramon  Salt) ,  Bin- 
oxide  of   Manganese,    and 
Sulphuric  Acid,  460. 
Properties  of,  460. 
Uses,  462. 
Chloro-nitric  Acid,  479. 

Kitrous  Acid,  480. 
Chloro-sulphide  of  Phosphorus,  467. 
Chlorosulphurio  Acid,  410. 
Chlorous  Acid,  477. 
Chloroxicarbonic  Cbs,  484. 
Chloroxide  of  Phosphorus,  487. 
Chromates  and  Tungstates,  Table  of,  214. 
Chrysobeiyl,  617. 
Classification  of  Elements,  168. 
Claudet,  Analysis  of  Black- Ash,  560. 
Clay,  610,  614. 
Coal  Gas,  378. 

Henx7*s  Analysis  of^  880. 
Cohesion,  217. 
Combining  Measure,  145. 

Proportions,  121-132. 
Combustion,  Heat  from,  299. 
Heat  of,  300. 
in  Air,  801. 
Common  Salt,  542. 

Compounds,  Formation  of,  by  Substitu- 
tion, 227. 
Formids  of,  118. 
Condensing  Tube,  63. 
Contraction  of  Liquids  from  the  Boiling 

Point,  7. 
Water,  9. 
Copper,  Action  of  Kitric  Acid  upon,  341. 
Coraier,  Inyestigation  on  Heat,  40. 
Crichton*s  Thermometer,  17. 
Cryophorus,  Dr.  Wollaston*s,  66. 
Cuprammonium,  203. 
Cyanide  of  Potassium,  530. 
Qranides,  Compounds  of,  200. 
C^ranogen,  387. 


D. 


Dalton  On  the  ETaporation  of  Water,  91. 
Palton's  Atomic  Theory,  133. 

Law  of  the  DUatation  of  Gkses, 
12. 

Miscibility  of  Gases,  85. 


Daniell*s  Constant  Battery,  283. 
Hygrometer,  95. 
Pyrometer,  20. 
Decomposition,  225. 

by  Contact,  233. 
Decompositions,  Secondary,  262. 
Delariye  and  Marcet,  Haycraft,  Dulong, 

Apjohn,  Suermann,  i>elaroehe,  Be- 

rard,  on  Specific  Heat  of  Gasea,  26. 
Deuto-hydrate  of  Phosphoric,  441. 
Dew,  Deposition  of,  38. 

Well's  Experiments  on,  89. 
Diamagnetic  Bodies,  282. 
Diamond,  357. 
Diaphragm,  Two  Polar  Liquids  separated 

by  a  Porous,  263. 
DifiHision  of  Gases,  84. 
Dilatation  of  Solids  by  Heat,  8. 
Dimorphism,  176. 
Dissipation  of  Heat,  82. 
Distillation,  Natural  Sequd  to  Yaporica- 

tion,  62. 
Dolomite,  597. 
Double  Salts,  197. 
Dutch  Liquid,  386. 


£. 


Earthenware  and  Porcelain,  618. 
Electrolysis,  260. 

Elements,  Arrangement    off   in     Com- 
pounds, 184. 

Atomic  Volume  and  Specific 
GraTity  of  the.  Table  L, 
211. 

Barium  Class  of,  169. 

Carbon  Class  of,  174. 

Chlorine  Claas  of,  171. 

Classification  of,  16a 

Gold  Class  of,  173. 

Magnesian  Claas  o^  168. 

Metdlic,  510. 

Non-Metallic,  291. 

Phosphorus  dsss  of^  172. 

Platinum  Class  o(  178. 

Potassium  Class  of^  170. 

Sulphur  Class  o(  168. 

Symbols  of  the,  118. 

Tin  Class  of;  173. 

Tungsten  CUss  o(  174. 
Elementary  Substances,  Tsbla  oi;  106* 

110. 
Emerald,  or  Beryl,  617. 
Enamel,  571. 

Equivalents,  Table  of,  106-110. 
Erbia,  618. 
Erbium,  617. 
Euchlorine  Gas,  472. 
Euclase,  617. 
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Eudiometers  for  measuring  Guses,  381. 

of  Bunsen,  881. 
.  >aporation,  in  yacuo,  64. 

Spontaneous,  90. 
Dalton  and  Eegnault  on  the, 
of  Water,  91. 
Expansion  and  the  Thermometer,  2. 
of  Solids,  2. 
of  liquids,  6,  7. 

Experiments     on 
the,byDr.Hope, 
Hallstrom, 
Muncke,    Bud- 
berg,  Despretz, 
Sir  C.  Blagden, 
Gilpin,  10. 
Observations     on 
the,    by   Pierre 
and  Muncke,  7. 
of  Gases,  12. 
Experiment  on  the  Eadiation  of  Heat,  32. 
Experiments  on  Dew,  39. 

Ghises,  72-74. 
Hydrogen,  311. 


F. 


Faraday  on  the  Liquifaction  of  Ghises,  71. 

on  Polarized  Light,  281. 
Felspar,  612. 

Femcyanide  of  Potassium,  530. 
Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  29. 
Flame,  Structure  of,  381. 
Fluidity,  as  an  Effect  of  Heat,  41. 

Table  of;  42. 

Black's  Views  on,  43. 
Fluoboric  Acid,  507. 
Fluoboride  of  Silicon,  508. 
Fluoride  of  Aluminum,  605. 
Boron,  507. 
Calcium,  586. 
Fluorine,  503. 
Fluor-spar,  505,  586. 
Fluoeilicic  Acidi,  508. 
Formula,  Antithetic  or  Polar,  204. 

of  Compoimds,  118. 
Freezing  Apparatus,  556. 

of  Water,  66. 

Mixture,  556. 


G. 


GUyanometer,  290. 
Garnet,  613. 

Gas-Battery,  Groye*s,  269. 
Gas  of  Oil,*386. 

Gases,  Air  and,  are  imperfect  Conduoton, 
31. 


Gases,  Dalton  on  Miscibility  of,  85. 

Density  of,  79,  80. 

Determination  of  the  Specific  Heat 
of,  26. 

DifiUsion  of,  84. 

Dilatation  of;  12. 

Effusion  of,  78. 

Expansion  of,  12. 

Faraday's  Experiments  on,  71. 

Obseryations    on    the    Diffusion 
of,  86. 

Passage  o(  through  Membranes, 
89. 

Permanent,  68. 

Priestley  on  DifiVision  of,  85. 

Table  of  the  Specific  Grayity  of, 
and  Vapour,  149-155. 

Thelorier's  Machine  for  the  lique- 
faction of  Carbonic  Add,  69. 

Transpiration  of,  82. 
G^hardt,  Formula  of  Salts,  201. 
Glass,  568. 

Analysis  of,  569. 

Composition  of  Varieties  of,  569. 

Deyitriflcation  of;  572. 

Bohemian,  570. 

Wmdow,  569. 

Crown,  570. 

Crystal,  571. 

Hint,  571. 

Ghreen  or  Bottle,  572. 
Glauber's  Salt,  555. 
Glnoina,  BeiylUa,  616. 
Glucinum,  615. 
Gold  Class,  173. 
Graphite,  358. 

Gunpowder,  Composition  of,  536. 
Deflagration  of;  536. 
Gumey's  Bude  Light,  384. 
Gypsum,  589. 


H. 


Hail,  330. 

Heat,  Absorption  or  Reflection  of  Ba- 
diated,  34. 

Bache's  Experiments  on  the  Eadia- 
tion of;  33. 

Capacity  for,  25. 

of  different  Bodies  for,  24. 

Central,  40. 

Certain  Vibrations  of,  29. 

Conduction  of;  28. 

Dilatation  of  Solids  by,  3. 

Distribution  of  the  Bays  of,  106. 

Dupretz    and    Dulong's    Experi- 
ments on  Latent,  58. 

Effect  o(  on  Glass,  5. 

Effects  of,  1. 
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Heat,  Expansion  andthe  Thermometer,  2. 
Experiments  of  Melloni   on    the 

Transmission  of, 
35. 
on  Latent,  67,  58. 
Fluidity  as  an  effect  o(  41. 
Latent,  44. 

Leslie  on  Radiation  of^  32. 
Nalure  of;  99, 101. 
Badiation  of,  31. 
Begnault's  Tahle  of  the  Capacity  of 

Bodies  for,  25. 
Bim[iford,  Experiments  on  the  Ba- 
diation of,  33. 
Specific,  24. 

Table  of  the  Conduction    o(    by 
Building  MaterialB,  29. 
Transmission  of^  35. 

Badiant,  through 
Media,  and  the 
Effects     of 
Screens,  34. 
Transparency  of  Bodies  to,  36. 
Vibrations  of^  29. 
Hedyphar,  590. 
Henry,  on  Coal  Oas,  380. 
Hepar  sulphuris,  528. 
Humboldite,  372. 
Hydracids,  468. 
Hydrate  of  Alumina,  602. 

the  Binoxide  of  Calcium,  584. 
Hydrated  Bisulphate  of  Potash,  534. 

Sescjuisulphate  of  Potash,  534. 
Hydrates  of  Silicic  Acid,  394. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  409. 
Hydraulic  Mortar,  584. 
Hydride  of  Phosphorus  (Liquid),  463. 
Hydrides  of  Carbon,  374. 
Hydriodic  Acid,  497. 
Hydroboracite,  600. 
Hydrobromic  Acid,  489. 
Hydrochloric   Acid    and    Binoxide    of 

Manganese,  Process 
for  preparing  Chlo- 
rine from,  454. 
Preparation  of,  464. 
Process  for,  465. 
Properties  of,  466. 
Table  of  the  Specific 
Grayity  o^  467. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  531. 
Hydrofluoric  Acid,  Prq^ration  of,  504. 

Properties  of;  505. 
Hydrofluosilicic  Acid,  S09. 
Hydrogen    and   Nitrogen,  —  Ammonia, 

353. 
Phosphorus,  451. 
Sulphur,  419. 
Bicarburetted,  384. 
Binoxide  of;Prepanti(m,820. 


Hydrogen,  Properties  of,  321. 
BiBulpliideof,423. 
Cavendish's  Experiments  on, 

31L 
Hemmmg*s    Apparatus    for, 

311. 
Peroxide  o(  Preparation  o(, 

344. 
Preparation  of;  905. 
Properties  of;  307. 
Protocarburetted,  375. 
Protoxide  o^  Water,  311. 
Hydrosulphuric  Acid,  419. 

Preparation,  420. 
Properties,  421. 
Hygrometer,  92. 

Condenser  (Begnault*8),96. 
Darnell's,  95. 
Differential,  93. 
Wet-Bulb,  93. 
Hyperchlorio  Acid,  475. 
Hypochlorite  of  Lime,  591. 
Hypochloric  Add,  478. 
Hypochlorites,  472. 
Hypochlorous  Acid,  469. 

Formation  o(  470. 
Hypophosphorous  Acid,  434. 

Analysis  o(  437. 
Hyposulphate  of  Magnesia,  699. 
Hyposulphite  of  Strontia,  680. 
Hyposulphuric  Acid,  Preparation  oi;  413. 

Properties  of;  41 1. 
HyposulphurouB  Acid,  Preparation,  415. 

Piopertiea,  Uses, 
416. 


L 


Insolubilify,  Influence  of;  227. 
lodate  of  Potash,  539. 
lodates,  500. 
Iodic  Acid,  498. 
Iodide  of  Nitrogen,  501. 

Phosj^orus,  502. 
Potassium,  529. 
Sulphur,  502. 
Iodides,  496. 
Iodine,  Bromides  o^  503. 

Chlorides  o(  502. 

Compounds  of,  497. 

Preparation  of;  491. 

Properties  of,  494. 

Uses  of,  495. 
Ions,  Transference  of  the,  265. 
Isomerism,  181. 
Isomorphismi  159-167. 
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K. 


Kelp,  562. 


L. 


Latent  Heat,  44. 
Leslie  Radiation  of  Heat,  82. 
Leudte,  or  Amphigen,  612. 
Liebig*s  Condensing  Tube,  63. 
Light,  Brewster  (Sir  D.)  on  Light,  106, 
826. 

Common,  108. 

Decomposition  o(  104. 

Double  Refraction  o(  108. 

Forbes  on,  826. 

Ghimey's  Bude,  884. 

Mechanical  Properties  of,  102. 

Refracted,  102. 

Polarized,  108. 

(Faraday),  281. 
Lime,  581. 

and  Alumina,  Silicates  of^  618. 

Carbonate  of,  587. 

Hjdrate  of,  582. 

Hypochlorite  of,  591. 

Hyposulphite  of,  Nitrat-e  of,  590. 

Salts  of;  587. 

Sulphate  of,  589. 
Liquids,  Uontraction  of,  from  the  Boiling 
Point  (Pierre  and  Muncke),  7. 
Expansion  o(  5,  7. 
Yi^orixation  of,  52. 
Lithia,  573. 

Carbonate  of,  574. 

Hydrate  of^  574. 

Sulphate  of,  574. 
Lithium,  573. 

C^oridfi  of,  574. 


M. 


Madder-store,  98. 
Magnesia,  594. 

Alba,  596. 

Bicarbonate  of   Potash    and, 
597. 

Borate  of;  599. 

Carbonate  of;  596. 

Hyposulphate  of,  599. 

Nitrate  of,  599. 

Phosphate  of;  and  Ammonia, 
599. 

Silicates  of,  600. 

Sulphate  of,  597. 


Magnesian  Class,  168. 
Magnesium,  594. 

Chloride  of,  695. 
Magnetical  Polarity,  286. 
MaUeabiUty,  511. 

Mariotta,  Deviation  from  the  Law  of,  on 
Ghues,  76. 
Law  of  Compression  of  Gkises, 
75. 
MeUon  (Liebig),  888. 
Mercury,  Oxichloride  of,  117. 
Metallic  Bases  of  the  Earth,  601. 

Elements,  510. 
Metals,  Arrangement  o^    Metallic  Ele- 
ments, 517. 
Combinations  of;  614. 
Diamagnetic,  282. 
Found  in  Native  Platinum,  619. 
General  Observations  on,  510. 
IsomorphouB  with  Phosphorus, 

518. 
of  the  Alkalies,  517. 

Alkaline  Earths,  618. 
Earths  Proper,  618. 
Oxidabili^  o(  518. 
Physical  Properties  of;  511. 
Proper,  having  Isomorphous  Re- 
lations    with   the    Magnesian 
Family,  518. 
Proper,  of  which  the  Oxides  are 
reduced  by  Heat  to  the  Me- 
tallic state,  519. 
Proper,  of  which  the  Protoxides 
are   Isomorphous  with  Mag- 
nesia, 518. 
Protoxides  of,  514. 
Table  of  the,  510. 

Fusibility  of  Diffe- 
rent, 512. 
Metameric  Bodies,  188. 
Metaphosphates,  442. 
Metaphosphoric  Acid,  448. 

Modifications    of; 
448. 
Microscosmic  Salt,  563. 
Mitchell's  Experiments  on  DiiAision  of 

Oases,  90. 
Monobasic  Salts,  193. 
Monosul-hyposulphuric  Acid,  417. 


N. 


Nitrate  of  Alumina,  610. 
Baiyta,  578. 
Lime,  590. 
Magnesia,  699. 
Potash,  635. 
Soda,  562. 
Strontia,  680. 
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NitratcB,  Table  o(  635. 
Nitre,  535. 

Nitric  Acid,  Action  o(  upon  Copper,  341. 
Batteiy  (GroTo'a),  285. 
Preparation  of^  346. 
Process  for,  847. 
Properties  of;  341,  348. 
Uses,  352. 
Nitrogen,  124. 

and  Hydrogen,  Ammonia,  its 
Preparation,  353. 
Phosphorus,  454. 
Sulphur,  424. 
Binoxide  o^  340. 

Preparation  of^  340. 
Properties  of,  341. 
Chloride  of,  480. 
Iodide  of;  501. 

Peroxideof;Prdparation  of;344. 
Preparation  of,  322,  337. 
Properties  of;  323. 
Protoxide  of,  Preparation  of; 
837. 

PKiperties  of;  839. 
Sulphide  of,  424. 
Nitrosnlphuric  Acid,  Preparation  of;  411. 

Properties  of,  412. 
Nitrous  Acid,  343. 

Preparation  of;  343^ 
Non-MetaUio  Elements,  291. 
Normal  Acid  fluid,  550. 
Notation  and  Chemical  Nomenclature, 
108-112. 


O. 


Oil  Gfas,  386. 
of  Vitriol,  406. 

Specific    Ch-avity    of   the 
Vapour  ot  157. 
Oxalic  Acid,  372. 

Composition  o^  378. 
Oxide  of  Phosphorus,  433. 

Potassium,  Salts  of,  532. 
Oxides,  Atomic   Volume    and    Specific 

Gravitr^  of,  215-216. 
Oxichlonc  Acid,  475. 
Oxygen,  123. 

Acids,  186. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and,  469. 
Preparation  of;  291. 
Properties  of,  296. 
Oxygenated  Water,  185. 
Ozone,  304. 


P. 


Pearl-ash,  538. 

Penta-chloride  of  Phosphorus,  487. 

Penta-iodic  Acid,  501. 


Pentathionic  Add,  418. 
Perchlonite  of  Potash,  539. 
Perchloric  Acid,  475. 
I  Preparation  of;  476. 

Perchloride  of  Oubon,  483. 
Periodates,  501. 
Periodic  Acid,  501. 
Peroxide  of  Chlorine,  478. 
Nitrogen,  344. 
Potassium,  527. 
Phosphate  of  Alumina,  610. 
Magnesia,  599. 

and    Ammonia, 
o99. 
Phosphates,  443. 

Analysis  of  the,  449. 
Bibasic,  444. 
Tribaflic,444. 
PhosphitM,  437. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Analysis  of,  449. 

oonsiderod    Tribaaioi 

208. 
Beuto-hydrate  of.  Add 
or  Bibasic  Phosphate 
of  Water,  4^11. 
Preparation  of,  488. 
Protohydrate  of,  442. 
Terhydrate,  or  Tribasic 
Phosphate  of  Water, 
440. 
Phosphorous  Add,  Analysis  of,  487. 

Preparation  o^  436. 
Prc^ierties  o(  437. 
Phosphorus,  429. 

and  Hydrogen,  451. 
Nitrogen,  454. 
Sulphur,  454. 
Bromide  of;  491. 
Chloride  of,  487. 
Chloro-sulphide  o(  487. 
CMoroxide  o(  487. 
Class,  172. 
Iodides  of,  502. 
Liquid  Hydride  of;  458. 
PentachlcMide  of;  487. 
Preparation  of,  430. 
Properties  of,  431. 
Oxide  of;  438. 
SoUd  Hydride  of,  451. 
Sulphides  of,  454. 
Terohloride  o^  487. 
Phosphuretted  Hydrogen-Qas,  451. 
Platinum  Claes,  173. 

Inflammation  of  Mixed  Oxygen 
and  Hydrogen  by,  269. 
Polar  Chains,  275. 
Formuls,  204. 
Liquids,  Separation  of,  263. 
Polarity,  Action  of  an  Add  on  Metals  in 
Contact,  239. 
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Polarity,  Atomic    Bepresentatioii    of   a 
Double  Decomposition,  237. 
Chemical,  235. 
Illustrations  from  Magnetical, 

235. 
of  Arrangement,  243. 
Polarized  Light,  103,  281. 
Polythionic  Series,  417. 
Porcelain  and  Earthenware,  613. 
Potash,  524. 

Action  of  Chlorine  upon,  473. 
Bicarbonate  of,  533. 
Bihydrosulphate  o^  528. 
Caroonate  of,  532. 
Chlorate  of,  537. 
Double  Carbonate  o(  554. 
Felspar,  612. 
Hydrate  of;  524. 
Hydrated  Bisulphate  of^  534. 

Sesquisulphate  of,  534. 
Hydriodate  of,  629. 
lodate  of;  539. 
Ley,  525. 
Nitrate  o(  535. 
Perchlorate  of,  538. 
Bed  Prussiate  of,  530. 
Sulphate  of;  534. 
YeUow  Prussiate  of,  529. 
Potashes,  533. 
Potassa,  524. 

Potassium,  Chloride  of,  528. 
Class,  170. 
Compounds  of;  524. 
Cyanide  of,  580. 
Ferricyanide  of,  630. 
Ferrocyanide  of,  529. 
Iodide  of,  528. 
Pentasulphide  of,  528. 
Peroxide  of,  527. 
Preparation  of,  519. 
Properties  of,  523. 
Protosulphide  of;  527. 
Salts  of  Oxide  o(  532. 
Sulphides  of,  527. 
Sulphocyanide  of;  532. 
Trisulphide  of,  528. 
Priestley  on  Diffusion  of  Ghises,  86. 
Protocarburetted  Hydrogen  :— 
Coal  Gbs,  378. 
Experiments  on,  880. 
Preparation  of,  375. 
Properties  of,  376. 
Structure  of  Flame,  881. 
Proto-chloride  of  Carbon,  483. 

Sulphur,  486. 
Proto-hydrate  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  442. 
Protosulphide  of,  527. 
Protosulphurets,  410. 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  837. 

Properties  of,  339. 


Protoxides  of  Metals,  514. 

Prnssine,  200. 

Fsyclirometer,  93,  94. 

Pyrometer,  Darnell's  and  Wedgwood's, 

19,20. 
Pyrophosphate  of  Soda,  444. 
Pyropbosphoric  Acid,  442. 


B. 


Badiant  Heat,  34. 

Bain,  Mean  Fall  of;  in  London,  330. 

in  Northern  Europe,  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  in  South  Europe,  330. 
in  York,  330. 
Bays,  Chemical,  107. 

Deoxidizing,  107. 
Beaumur,  Thermometer  of,  18. 
Bcgnault,  Condenser,  Hygrometer,  96. 
Experiments  on  Gases,  77. 

Oxygen,  296. 
on  Atomic  Heat,  139. 

ETaporation  of  Water,  91. 
the  Weight  of  Air,  824. 
Table  of  Specific  Heat,  25. 

the  Specific  Heat  of, 
Compounds,     141- 
142. 
yMK>ur  of  Water  in 
Vacuo,  65. 
Besearches  on  the  Expansion  of  Air,  13. 
Bose's  Fusible  Metal,  11. 
Butherford's  Thermometer,  21. 


S. 


Safety  Lamp,  Dayy's,  377. 

Saline  Waters,  319. 

Sal-Prunelle,  535. 

Salt,  Microoosmio,  563. 

Saltpetre,  585. 

Salt  Badicals,  Theory  of;  187. 

Salts,  130. 

Analysis  of  (Wenzel),  131. 

Atomic     Volume     and      Specific 
Gravity  of;  Table  ii,  213. 

Bibasic,  193. 

Constitution  o(  186-201. 

Decomposition   of    Ammoniacal, 
205. 

Derivations  of  Double,  by  Substi- 
tution, 199. 

Double,  197. 

Double  Decomposition  o(  229-233. 

Formation  of;  by  Substitution,  201. 

Glaaber*s,  655. 
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Salta,  Monobasic,  198. 
of  Alumina,  605. 
Ammonia,  202. 
Oxide  of  Sodimn,  644. 
Soda,  546. 

thie  l^pe  of  Bed  Chromate  of 
Potash,  196. 
Solubility  of,  in  100  parts  of  water, 

220. 
Solution  of;  219. 
Table  of,  141.  - 
Tribasic,  194. 

usually  denominated  Snbsalts,  194. 
Scales  of  Cliemical  Equivalents,  131. 
Schweitzer,  Analysis  of  Sea-water,  319. 
Sea-Salt,  542. 

Sea-water,  Analysis  of,  319. 
Secondary  Decomposition,  262. 
Selenic  Acid,  429.  . 
Selenious  Acid,  428. 
Selenium,  Properties  of,  427. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda,  553. 
Sesquichloride  of  Carbon,  481. 
Silica  or  SiUcic  Acid — 

Dissolved  by  Acids,  398. 
Hydrates  of,  394. 
Preparation  of,  393. 
Properties  of,  393. 
Silicate  of  Soda  and  Lime,  569. 
Silicates,  395. 

of  Alimiina,  572,  610. 

Lime  and  of  Alumina,  613. 
Magnesia,  600. 
Potash  and  Lead,  571. 
.  Soda,  667. 
SiHcic  Acid  dissolved  by  Acids,  393. 
SQioon,  or  SiUoium,  Chloride  of,  484. 

Bromide  o^  491. 
Preparation  of,  391. 
Properties  of,  392. 
Six's  Thermometer,  22. 
Soda,  526,  540. 
Ash,  646. 
Alum,  609. 

Biborate  of  (Borax)  565. 
Bicarbonate  o^  552. 
Biphosphate  of,  563. 
Bipyrophosphi^  of,  564. 
Bisuiphate  of,  562. 
Carbonate  of^  544. 
Chlorate  of,  562. 
Double  Carbonate  of^  554. 
Furnace,  558. 
Hyposulphite  of,  650. 
Metaphosphate  oi^  444,  564. 
Nitrate  of,  562. 
Phosphates  of,  562-568. 
Preparation  of  Carbonate  of,  from 

the  Sulphate,  657. 
Preparation  of  Sulphate  of,  558. 


Soda,  Process,  reaction  in  the,  559. 
Pyrophosphate  of,  444,  564. 
Salt,  546. 

Sesquicarbonate  of^  553. 
Silicates  of;  667. 
Solution  of  Caustic,  541. 
Subphosphate  oi;  663. 
Sulphate  of,  665. 
Sulphite  of,  564. 
Sodium,  540. 

Chloride  of,  542. 
Compounds  of,  640. 
Salto  of  Oxide  of,  544. 
Sulphides,  541. 
Solid  Bodies,  Atomic  Yolxmie  o(  203. 
Solids,  Expansion  of;  2. 
Soluble  Glass,  668. 
Souring,  463. 
Specific  Heat,  24. 

of  Ghses,  27. 
Atoms,  135. 
Carbon,  139. 
Gravity  of  Gases  and  Table  o( 
149-155. 
Steam  as  a  Moving  Power,  69-62. 
Stoneware,  614. 
Strontia,  579. 

Sulphate,    Hyposulphite,    and 
titrate  o^  Carbonate  o^  580. 
Strontium,  579. 

Binoxide  and  Chloride  of,  580. 
Subchloride  of  Carbon,  483. 
Subsalts,  194. 

Substances,  Table  of  Elementary,  108-1 12. 
Substitution,  formation  of  Oompounds 

by,  227. 
Sulphate  of  Alumina,  605. 
Magnesia,  697. 
Potash,  534. 
Strontia,  580. 
Sulphates,  409. 

Fonnuhe  of  Neutral,  190. 
Atomic  Volume  of;  First  and 
Second  Class,  214. 
Sulphide  of  Aluminum,  604. 

Carbon,  solid,  427. 
Nitrog^  424. 
Phosphorus,  454. 
Potassium,  527. 
Sulphite  of  Soda,  554. 
Sulphites,  their  uses,  401. 
Sulphoearbonio  Acid,  425. 
Sulphocyanide  of  Aluminum,  605. 

Potassium,  532. 
Sulphur  and  Carbon,  425. 
Chlorine,  485. 
Hydrogen,  419. 
Nitrogen,  424. 
Phosphorus,  454. 
Bromide  of;  490. 
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Sulphur,  Class,  168. 

Iodide  of,  502. 
Properties  of,  396. 

Uses  df,  398. 
Protochloride  of,  486. 
Subchloride  o^  485. 
Sulphuric  Add,  Density  of,  406. 

Hjdrates  of,  409. 
Manu&cture  of,  404. 
Preparation  of,  402. 
Properties,  406. 
Uses,  410. 
Sulphurous  Acid,  its  Preparation,  399. 

Properties,  400. 
Series,  402. 
Waters,  319. 
Symbols,  118. 


T. 


Table  of  Ghises  and  Air,  97. 
Oxygen,  80. 

Conducting  Heat,  by  Hutchin- 
son, 29. 
Elementary    Substances,    with 
their  Chemical  Equivalents, 
lOS. 
Fluidity,  42. 

FusibiUty  of  Metals,  612. 
interesting  Circumstances  in  the 

Range  of  Temperature,  23, 
Metals,  510. 
Specific  Gravity  of  Guses  and 

Vapour,  149-155. 
Specific  Heat,  25. 

of  Atoms,  136, 
137, 138. 
Compounds, 

141-142. 
(jhises,  27. 
Table  of  the  Eadiating  Power  of  Heat,  83. 
Table  of  Atomic  Volume  and  Specific 
Gravity  of  Elements,  Salts,  and  Oxides, 
211,  213,  215. 
Temperature,  Capt.  ParryandBack  on^^tl. 
Equilibrium  o^  38. 
of  the  Atmosphere,  325. 
Table  of  interesting  Cir- 
cumstances in  the  Kange 
of,  23. 
Terbia,  618. 
Terbium,  617. 

Terchloride  of  Phosphorus,  486. 
Test-Acid,  550. 
Tetrathionic  Acid,  418. 
Thenardite,  557. 
Thermometer,  Celsius,  18. 

Crichton's,  17. 
Description  of  the,  14. 


Thermometer,  Beffsanlt^s   and    Pierre's 

Remarks  on  the,  17. 

Reaumur,  18. 

Rutherford's,  21. 

Sanctorio's  and  Sir  John 
Leslie's,  14. 

Six's,  22. 
Thermo-multipUer,  35. 
Thorina,  618. 
Thorium,  615, 618. 
Tin  Oass,  173. 
Tinkal,  565. 

Transpiration  of  Gbses,  83. 
Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Water,  440. 

why    are    Arsenic    and  Phos- 
phoric Acids  ?  208. 
Trisul-hyposulphuric  Acid,  418. 
Tribasic  SalU,  194. 
Trithionic  Acid,  417. 
Tungstates  and  Chromates,  Table  of,  214. 
Tungsten  Class,  173. 


U. 


Ultramarine,  573. 


V. 


Vaporization,  47,  67. 

Brix's  Experiments  on,  5C« 

57. 
Despretz's      Experiments 

on,  57. 
Distillation  a  Natural  Se- 
quel to,  62. 
of  Liquids,  52. 
Table  of  Elastic  Force  of 
Steam,  55. 
Vapour,  328. 

of  Water,  314. 
Vapours,  Division  of^  into  Air,  90. 

Table  of  the  Sx)eciflc  Gravity  of 
Gases  and,  149-155. 
Voltaic  Circle,  Apphcation  of  the,  to  Che- 
mical Synthesis,  264. 
(Compound),  250. 
Liquid  Elements  of  the, 

258. 
(Sunpie),  242. 
Solid  Elements  of  the,  255. 
without  a  Positive  Metal, 

267. 
with  the  Connecting  Wire 

unbroken,  245. 
with  the  Connecting  Wire 

broken,  249. 
Theoretical  Considerations 
on,  272. 
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Yoltaio  Battery,  253. 

Endosmose,  266. 

InBtruinents,  283-290. 

Protection  of  Metals,  266. 

Secondary  Decompositions,  262. 

Transference  of  lona,  265. 
Voltameter,  290. 


W. 

Water,  Boutigny's  Experiments  on  the 

Ebullition  of,  49. 
Bibasic,  441. 
Capacity  of,  for  Heat,  26. 
ChalybMte,  319. 
Circulation  of^  11. 
Constitutional,  195. 
Contraction  o^  9. 
Dilatation  of,  11. 
Ebullition  of,  48. 
Eyaporation  of  (Dalton),  91. 
Filter,  317. 
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